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Abticm:  I.— the  RECENT  PRESENTATION  OF  THE 
"ANTIGONE"  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

In  the  higli  pressure  of  modern  life,  as  we  see  life  in  this 
country,  so  full  of  material  progress,  it  is  diflScult  to  force  one's 
self  to  an  imderstanding  of  a  state  of  society  so  far  removed 
from  our  own  as  was  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  A  strong 
effort  is  necessary  to  conceive  of  a  people  whose  whole  nature 
was  penetrated  with  a  love  of  the  highest  order  of  literature, 
a  nation  whose  drama  was  their  solemn  ritual,  whose  theatre, 
as  some  writer  has  said,  was  but  their  pulpit  widened  into  a 
stage,  whose  "tragic  spirit  was  the  oflfepring  of  their  con- 
science." 

A  tendency  to  put  ourselves  in  touch  with  this  noblest  of  all 
races  has  of  late  years  been  evident  in  the  frequently  recurring 
presentations  of  Greek  dramas  in  America.  The  earnest  de- 
sire shown  in  these  presentations  to  renew  the  beauty,  simphcity, 
and  poetry  of  antique  life,  so  making  the  lofty  ideals  of  a  re- 
mote age  the  common  property  of  to-day,  is  interesting  proof 
in  itself  of  the  growth  and  wider  range  of  intellectual  activity 
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among  the  younger  people  of  this  country,  and  may  well  be 
cause  of  honest  and  sober  congratulation  both  to  the  doers  and 
spectators  of  this  work. 

This  daring  and  arduous  mental  engineering  process  of 
bridging  over  the  gulf  of  twenty-three  centuries  has  now  been 
accomplished  in  this  country  six  times  by  non-professionals 
within  the  last  decade — four  of  these  times  in  New  England. 
First,  the  (Edipii8  Tyrawnus  of  Sophocles  was  given  in  Greek 
by  the  students  of  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
the  EUctra  of  Sophocles  was  presented  in  Greek  by  the  girl 
students  of  Smith  College,  in  Northampton,  Mass.;  the  Achar- 
nians,  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  was  given  in  Greek  by  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia ; 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  has  been  three  times  reproduced — 
first  by  the  lady  students  of  Swarthmore  College,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  again,  but  in  English,  by  the  ladies  of  the  Saturday 
Morning  Club,  in  Boston,  in  1890,  and  in  April  of  1891  by  the 
ladies  of  New  Haven,  also  in  the  English  of  Dr.  Plumptre's 
version.  Upon  each  and  all  of  these  occasions  the  opinion  of 
the  general  public,  which  beforehand  was  sluggish  and  incred- 
ulous, if  not  even  savagely  skeptical,  changed,  after  the  presen- 
tations were  given,  to  an  attitude  of  genuine  surprise  and 
delight,  and  partook  in  a  measure  of  that  glow  of  feeling  for 
art  and  poetiy  which  was  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  life  of 
the  Athenian  citizen.  Moreover  it  was  seen  that  these  master- 
pieces of  tragedy  are  not  mere  "  scholastic  accumulations  of 
declammatory  dialogue,"  but  that  they  are  full  of  life  and 
action — a  human  interest  is  there,  which  in  some  of  its  phases 
appeals  to  the  spirit  of  all  centuries,  and  awakens  in  spectators 
a  new  sense  of  the  kinship  of  widely  parted  races. 

If  one  looks  for  the  reasons  in  these  latter  days  for  such  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  Athenian  drama,  we  may  say  that  it 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  excava- 
tions of  old  Greek  theatres.  Many  details  heretofore  vague  and 
simply  conjectural  have  now  been  ascertained  with  clearness 
and  accuracy  by  laborious  Greek  students,  and  have  lately  been 
published  in  a  form  distinctly  practical  and  theatrical.  These 
supplement  the  previously  existing  vast  amount  of  literary 
information  regarding  Greek  life  and  thought.     Added  to  these 
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advantages  open  to  all,  there  was  in  the  New  Haven  presenta- 
tion the  free  and  cordial  help  of  the  Greek  professors  in  Yale 
University.  Their  practical  and  scholarly  advice,,not  only  in 
private  but  in  public  lectures  which  were  of  permanent  value, 
made  this  city  a  favorable  field  for  an  undertaking  seemingly, 
at  first,  far  too  ambitious  and  of  too  gigantic  proportions. 

Strangely  enough,  in  these  representations,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  has  fallen  largely  to  women  amateurs  to  reach  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  the  portrayal  of  Greek  character.  The  reasons 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  cultured  American  woman  of  to-day, 
even  if  she  is  equipped  with  enough  dramatic  instinct  to  have 
tried  her  powers  moderately,  is  not  handicapped  by  stage  man- 
nerisms. She  has  no  fixed  habits  to  unlearn.  As  a  rule,  she 
quickly  and  intelligently  grasps  the  real  meaning  of  the  drama- 
tist. An  occasional  grasp  of  too  much  meaning  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  master  hand  of  her  teacher,  and  this  very  wealth 
of  feminine  imagination,  confirmed  by  judicious  reading,  serves 
to  surround  and  imbue  her  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  she  is 
to  represent.  She  appreciates  the  versification  of  a  good  trans- 
lation ;  she  has  naturally,  with  more  or  less  keenness,  a  feeling 
for  rhythm,  and  a  shrinking  from  rant  or  bombast,  so  repugnant 
to  the  sensitive  and  refined  Greek  ear.  From  her  very  ignor- 
ance of  stage  technique,  she  lends  herself  more  readily  to  the 
dignity  and  repose,  the  statuesque  style  of  the  Attic  drama, 
than  would  an  actress  trained  in  the  picturesque,  spirited,  and 
impulsive  modern  school. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  far  extremes  in  facial  expression 
are  consistent  with  the  calm  and  repose  of  the  Greek  tempera- 
ment. We  read  that  the  "  Grecian  conception  of  passion  in 
tragedy  is  a  breathing  from  the  world  of  sculpture,  the  English 
a  breathing  from  the  world  of  painting."  As  an  instance,  in 
the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  the  faces  are  comparatively  un- 
moved, although  suffering  the  extreme  of  bodily  and  mental 
torture.  If  it  is  desirable  in  these  revivals  of  the  antique  that 
80  close  a  following  of  national  traits  should  become  a  principle, 
then  in  the  New  Haven  performance  of  Antigone  the  tense 
and  restrained  anguish  in  the  acting  of  Eurydice  the  Queen, 
which  met  so  wonderfully  the  exigencies  of  her  part,  may  be 
said  to  have  fulfilled  the  marble  ideal  also,     fiut  this  imdercur- 
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rent  of  strong  passion  covered  by  a  calm  exterior  demands  un-^ 
nsual  qualities — qualities,  it  seems  to  us,  whose  exercise  is  rare- 
ly called  for,  and  whose  use  would  not  be  as  a  rule  practicable 
or  appreciated  in  the  presence  of  a  modem  audience  accustomed 
to  look  for  excessive  facial  demonstration. 

Aside  from  frequent  modem  presentations  of  Antigone  in 
European  cities — ^Munich,  Stuttgart,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and 
Edinburgh — it  has  been  given  twice  in  England  within  the  last 
year,  once  by  the  students  of  Bradfield  College  in  a  disused 
chalk-pit  near  Reading ;  and  also  it  was,  as  is  said,,  very  poorly 
given  by  titled  people  in  London — Lady  Maidstone  enacting 
the  part  of  heroina  The  seven  times  repeated  presentation 
of  this  tragedy  at  Edinburgh  in  1850  aroused  great  interest, 
and  De  Quincey  has  made  it  the  theme  of  one  of  his  most 
famous  essays,  in  which  he  gives  full  play  to  his  rare  and 
delicate  humor  and  also  to  his  boundless  admiration  for  the 
character  of  Antigone  as  interpreted  by  Helen  Faucit. 

The  plot  of  this  beautiful  dramatic  poem  of  Antigone  is 
so  familiar  to  all  of  our  readers  as  not  to  need  outlining. 
It  differs  from  other  Greek  tragedies  in  showing  less  distinctly 
the  obsoleteness  of  Greek  modes  of  life  and  thought.  The 
clashing  of  the  human  tie  with  the  claims  of  State,  the  conflict 
in  a  woman's  heart  of  intense  sisterly  devotion  with  obedience 
to  law,  forms  a  theme  of  perennial  and  absorbing  interest  to 
all  nations.  Moulton  in  his  Ancient  Classical  Drama  mentions 
the  rather  noticeable  allusion  of  Sophocles  in  this  play  to  the 
prolonging  of  family  ties  and  attachments  beyond  death,  in 
the  lines : 

*'  Longer  lasts  the  time 
To  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  eternal  dead, 
Than  to  please  ^hort-lived  monarchs." 

The  swift  appeal  of  Antigone's  lofty  nature  to  all  modem 
hearts  is  nowhere  more  nobly  summed  up  than  in  De  Quincey's 
scriptural  and  inspired  apostrophe  : 

**  Oh,  holy  heathen !  daughter  of  God  before  Giod  was  known,  flower 
from  Paradise  after  Paradise  was  closed,  that,  quitting  all  things  for 
which  flesh  languishes,  safety,  honor,  a  palace,  and  a  home,  didst  make 
of  thyself  a  houseless  pariah,  lest  the  poor  pariah  king,  thy  outcast 
father,  should  want  a  hand  to  lead  him  in  his  darkness,  or  a  voice  to 
whisper  comfort  in  his  misery.    Angel !  that  badst  forever  depart  the 
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glories  of  thy  own  bridal  day,  lest  he  that  had  shared  thy  nursery  in 
childhood  should  want  the  honors  of  a  fiineral !  Idolatrous,  yet  Chris- 
tian lady,  that,  in  a  spirit  of  martyrdom,  trodst  alone  the  yawning 
billows  of  the  grave,  flying  from  earthly  hopes,  lest  everlastuig  despair 
should  settle  upon  the  grave  of  thy  brother/' 

In  all  these  reproductions,  the  tendency  to  relieve  the 
severity  and  austerity  of  the  Greek  drama  is  one  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  against.  With  the  necessaiy  modifying  of  the 
original  dramatic  surroundings,  might  easily  come  a  too  great 
yielding  to  the  modem  love  of  spectacular  display,  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  true  Greek  atmosphere.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  unswerving  rigidity  of  detail  might  crush  out  all ' 
spontaneity  of  action  and  produce  only  wooden  results,  as  we 
have  been  told  was  the  case  some  years  ago  in  a  representa- 
tion of  the  play  which  was  given  in  the  Imperial  Opera  House 
at  Berlin. 

In  this  connection,  one  naturally  considers  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  last  two  presentations  of  Antigone  in  Boston  and 
in  New  Haven.  On  both  these  occasions,  the  ordinary  chorus 
of  twelve  Theban  elders,  whose  office  is  chiefly  to  moralize  in 
song,  was  enlivened  by  a  supplementary  chorus  of  maidens. 
This  anachronism  originated  with  Miss  £.  M.  Dennie,  of 
Boston,  and  although  it  met  with  sharp  criticism  last  year  in 
that  city,  and  was  regarded  by  the  New  Haven  authorities  as 
a  somewhat  impertinent  tampering  with  Sophocles,  it  proved 
on  both  occasions  a  charming  compromise  to  modem  popular 
tastes. 

This  chorus  was  however  employed  differently  in  the  two 
instances.  Mr.  Franklin  Sargent,  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Art,  who  supervised  the  New  Haven  work,  may 
be  said  to  have  secularized  the  maiden  chorus.  He  chose  to 
regard  them  rather  as  a  band  of  visitors,  and  brought  out  the 
joyousness  and  buoyancy  of  the  maidens,  distinctly  and  pur- 
posely, on  a  lower  key  from  the  fervor  of  the  Theban  elders. 
The  end  justified  his  motive.  Unthinking  girls  of  any  race  or 
age,  although  not  lacking  in  sympathy,  would  not  naturally  show 
the  depth  of  feeling,  inspiration,  and  fervor  displayed  by  the 
-elderly  magnates  of  a  great  city.  In  addition  to  this  subordi- 
nating of  youth  to  mature  years,  their  gaiety  served  to  isolate 
«nd  individualize  the  exalted  and  martyr-like  position  of  An- 
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tigone.  A  precedent  for  the  behavior  of  this  chorus  might 
have  been  fmnished  in  the  visit  of  the  band  of  Argive  maidens 
to  the  heroine  in  Sophocles'  tragedy  of  the  Eleci/ra^  except 
that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  chorus  differs  in  the  respective 
plays.  In  the  Electra^  the  chorus  gives  its  support  and  sym- 
pathy  entirely  to  the  heroine,  while  the  one  unsatisfying  ele- 
ment in  the  Antigone  is  the  half-hearted,  wavering  support  of 
the  heroine  by  the  chorus,  the  absolute  mockery  of  her  at 
times,  because  of  her  so-called  rebellion.  Since,  archeologi- 
cally  viewed,  the  presence  of  the  maidens  at  all  is  an  intrusion, 
.  although  a  delightful  one,  any  treatment  of  them  is  open  to 
experiment  and  conjecture.  Happily,  it  seems  to  us,  in  this 
case,  their  light  heartedness  and  abandon  proved  a  '^  silver 
lining  to  the  cloud  of  woe." 

De  Quincey,  in  his  critique,  above  referred  to,  complains  of 
the  depressing  and  unmitigated  gloom  of  the  chorus  at  Edin- 
borough.  He  begs  for  some  illumination,  a  symbolic  and 
mystical  dance.  He  even  puts  forth  the  droll  suggestion  of  an 
"  unclassical  tipple  "  for  the  woe-begone  Scotch  elders.  After 
mistaking  what  should  be  the  marble  palace  for  Antigone's 
boudoir,  he  returns  to  the  chorus,  and  whimsically  plans  ta 
better  their  afflicted  condition,  deprived  of  seats,  dancing,  and 
tobacco,  and  would  gladly  substitute  Episcopal  vestments  and 
Romish  albes  for  their  lack  of  flowing  drapery.  One  wishes 
that  this  quaint  humorist  with  his  high  ideals  might  have 
"  visited  the  glimpses  of  a  New  Haven  moon  "  on  the  3d  of 
April,  and  seen  the  superb  "  setting  of  our  Theban  jewel." 
He  would  have  seen  no  curtain  rise  upon  this  perfect  repro- 
duction in  reduced  scale  of  the  classic  scene.  The  white  mar- 
ble palace  of  Thebes  opening  on  the  raised  platform,  the  lower 
stage  with  its  altar  and  curved  white  benches  awaiting  the 
stately  processional,  were  all  there  to  greet  the  audience,  and 
give  their  silent,  impressive  forecast  of  the  "  tragedy  "  which 
would  soon 

**  — come  sweeping  by 
In  sceptered  pall.*' 

This  maliciously  inclined  critic  would  have  reveled  in  the 
swayings,  posturings,  and  gesturings  of  the  inspired  New  Haven 
Theban  elders,  in  their  well  nigh  perfect  reflection  of  the  prin-^ 
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cipalfi  upon  the  raised  stage.  One  can  fancy  his  pleasure  in 
ihe  golden  opportunity  of  the  Bacchic  dance  which  marks  if 
one  may  so  say  the  lif ensaving  station  in  the  play,  where  the 
king  after  firing  repeated  "minute  guns"  of  doom  upon 
Antigone  relents  and  yields  to  the  subduing  Seer.  The  coarse 
of  events  seems  then  to  change.  The  maidens  snatch  their 
wreaths  and  branches  from  the  altar,  wave  them  aloft,  and  with 
the  elders  break  out  into  the  joyous  ode,  "  Hear  us,  lacchos," 
full  of  life  and  hope.  The  bewildering  effect  is  one  moment 
of  a  labyrinth  of  flowers,  glowing  faces,  and  shimmering  color, 
to  be  resolved  the  next  into  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 

During  this  dance,  as  indeed  throughout  the  play,  the  specta- 
tors were  impressed  with  the  marvelous  effects  of  drapery.  The 
power  of  the  himation — which  is  only  a  simple  scarf  six  feet 
wide  and  double  that  length — to  intensify  the  emotions  of  its 
wearer — ^grief ,  joy,  anger,  or  despair — was  shown  by  the  Theban 
Elders  in  their  sombre  robes,  worn  with  the  ease  of  long  habit. 
The  flowing  lines  and  folds  of  the  white  garb  of  Tiresias, 
the  Seer,  added  indescribably  to  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
that  commanding  and  inflexible  character.  Haemon's  drapery 
went  far  to  deepen  and  accentuate  the  final  desperate  impulse 
and  abandon  of  that  captivating  Grecian  youth.  A  certain 
witchery  in  the  Messenger's  deftly  worn  himation  spoke,  now, 
the  lithe  fleet-footed  runner  of  the  plain,  and  again  the  woe 
and  sorrow  of  her  mission. 

To  those  who  saw  the  play  several  times,  the  voices  which 
most  haunt  the  memory,  as  the  days  and  weeks  go  by,  are 
Antigone's  impassioned  tones  in  her  farewell  to  Thebes ;  the 
rich  minor  of  the  Coryphaeus,  the  leader  of  the  Elders,  as  she 
heralded  the  actors;  the  voice  of  Haemon  alive  with  the 
inextinguishable  fire  of  youth ;  and  the  melting  pathos  of  the 
Queen's  "  Oh  tell  it  me." 

Mendelssohn's  music,  written  expressly  for  Antigone  many 
years  ago,  had  been  adapted  to  women's  voices  by  Mr.  Lang 
of  Boston  to  be  sung  in  unison.  This  was  partially  rearranged 
by  Mr.  Max  Dessauer,  the  New  Haven  musical  director,  and 
was  sung  in  harmony  by  the  New  Haven  chorus.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  unclassical,  that  it  might  be  the  "music  of 
the  synagogues" — ^but,  admirably  sung  as  it  was,  it  did  not 
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fail  to  reinforce  powerfully  the  sentiment  in  many  striking 
passages.  The  Eros  chorus  is  surely  "  the  one  sublime  ascent 
(and  once  repeated)  that  rang  to  heaven ;  it  might  have  entered 
into  the  music  of  Jubal's  lyre,  or  have  glorified  the  timbrel  of 
Miriam."  In  the  closing  strains,  the  might  of  Destiny,  that  all 
controlling  force  among  the  Greeks,  is  most  vividly  and 
solemnly  represented.  It  is  the  last  echo  of  awful  retribution 
upon  Creon's  cruelty  and  blind  infatuation.  As  the  slowly 
retreating  elders  and  maidens  with  bent  and  hooded  heads 
reiterate  their  weird  and  insistent  refrain,  "The  strokes  of 
injustice  most  justly  rebound,"  a  final  and  completed  doom 
closes  in  upon  the  fated  house  of  Cadmos. 

The  many  elaborate  reviews  which  inmiediately  followed  the 
New  Haven  performance  of  Antigone  have  made  it  super- 
fluous for  us  to  single  out  the  acting  of  individuals  for  com- 
ment, even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks.  Scarcely  enough  emphasis  was  given  however 
in  these  reviews  to  the  admirable  finish  and  excellence  in  the 
acting  of  the  minor  parts. 

We  are  aware  that  home  environment,  and  the  inevitable 
swaying  of  the  audience  by  personal  preference,  give  powerful 
support  to  all  dramatic  effort  whether  of  a  high  or  low  grade. 
We  can  scarcely  claim  for  these  actors  that  they  have  no  need 
of  the  charity  and  immunity  from  criticism  usually  granted  to 
amateurs,  still  it  is  true  that  in  almost  every  case,  the  merging 
of  personality  in  the  general  sweep  of  the  tragedy  gave  an 
intense  interest  to  the  scene.  The  atmosphere,  the  charm  and 
indefinable  fiavor  of  bygone  centuries,  not  too  broadly  tinged 
with  modem  sestheticism,  was  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  deepening  acclamations  of  a  brilliant 
audience  gathered  from  many  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Such  reproductions  of  the  antique  as  these  of  which  we  have 
spoken  will  doubtless  be  multiplied.  One  leads  to  another. 
Even  now,  suggested  by  the  success  of  this  last  effort  in  New 
Haven,  illustrations  of  the  Iliad  are  being  prepared  with  great 
completeness  of  detail  by  the  principal  and  art  teachers  of  the 
Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  the  work  involved  in  any 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  ancient  drama  is  enormous  and 
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nnceasiBg  for  months  beforehand.  At  times  the  pleasure  of  it 
becomes  a  bondage  and  a  ^^  troublous  coil."  Each  fresh  imder- 
taking  demands  original  research,  and  more  or  less  adaptation 
of  tradition  to  surrounding  circumstances ;  but  each  experience 
brings  its  corresponding  reward.  If  the  effect  of  these  repro- 
ductions on  spectators  is  so  prof oimd  and  far-reaching  as  it  has 
proved,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  enriching  and  uplifting 
effect  on  those  who  spend  so  long  a  time  in  the  absorbing  study 
of  the  noblest  passages  in  a  literature  which  is  the  acknowl- 
edged model  for  all  that  has  followed  in  twenty  centuries  ? 
One  who  was  concerned  in  the  preparations  for  the  New  Haven 
Antigone  was  heard  to  say :  '^  I  iind  now  no  situation  in  life 
to  which  some  line  of  Anyone  does  not  apply."  A  genuine 
mental  development  can  scarcely  fail  to  result  from  a  winter 
spent  in  such  study  of  the  habits  and  traditions  of  this  wonder- 
ful Greek  nation — "  a  race  of  artists,  compared  with  whom,"  it 
has  been  said,  ^^  all  modem  people  are  but  a  race  of  mechanics." 

Mart  Daogbtt. 
New  Haven,  May  12th,  1891. 
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Articlb  II.— our  little  EIRENICON. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  because  the  battle  is  over  between 
Dr.  Briggs  and  his  antagonists  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  our  sprig  of  an  olive-branch  is  too  late  for 
use.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  in  time.  The  battle  is  over, 
and  it  is  a  Bull  Bun  victory  and  defeat ;  but  the  war  has  just 
begun.  And  an  olive-branch  that  would  have  fallen  to  earth 
and  been  trampled  by  the  contending  hosts,  if  it  had  been 
brought  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  may  not  be  unwelcome  to 
the  tired  soldiers  on  either  side,  as  they  rest  their  ''  wearied 
valor  "  and  look  forward  to  renewed  conflicts  on  other  fields. 

Nothing  will  help  more  to  take  the  acrimony  out  of  the  con- 
troversy which  now  vexes  the  Presbyterian  Church,  than  to 
scrutinize  exactly  the  main  question  at  issue,  and  define  it  with 
precision.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  to  be  a  question  of  less 
awful  moment  than  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  it  appeared  to 
be.  The  main  question,  lying  back  of  the  merely  personal 
question  whether  Dr.  Briggs  should  be  "  Robinson  professor," 
is  the  question  on  the  inerrancy  of  Sacred  Scripture ;  and  as  to 
this,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  is  by  no  means 
what  it  is  generally  believed  to  be.  Carefully  defined,  it  is 
this: 

The  Princeton  theologians  of  the  present  day  hold  that  there 
once  existed  certain  documents,  the  exact  contents  of  which  are 
not  now  discoverable,  which  were  absolutely  free  from  error  of 
any  kind  whatever. 

Professor  Briggs  says  that  he  is  not  sure  of  it. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  exact  statement  of  the  main  ques- 
tion at  issue.  It  has  its  importance,  no  doubt,  from  an  archsdo- 
logical  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  ask,  now  in  this 
moment  of  calm  after  the  storm,  whether  it  is  really  the  ques- 
tion "  of  a  standing  or  falling  church  "  which  some  have  sup- 
posed it. 

Both  parties  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  existing  edition  or 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  any  manuscript  copy  of  them 
in  the  original  languages,  of  which  absolute  infallibility  is  to  be 
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aaserted.  The  defenBe  by  the  Princeton  divines  of  their  favor- 
ite thesis  of  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  is  rested, 
in  the  last  resort,  on  the  absolute  impossibility  of  determining 
exactly  and  beyond  question  what  Holy  Scripture  originally 
was  and  what  it  meant.  For  ^'  the  Church  has  asserted  absolute 
infallibility  only  of  the  original  autograph  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  their  inspired  Mrriters." 
[Dr.  A.  A-  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  EA  1878,  p.  73.] 
Armed  with  this  qualification,  the  ingenuous  young  Timothies 
under  training  at  Princeton  for  the  Holy  War,  are  encouraged 
to  plant  themselves  boldly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  In 
answer  to  profane  allegations  of  "  discrepancy  "  in  the  sacred 
text,  they  are  instructed  to  hurl  into  the  teeth  of  jthe  caviler  the 
question,  "  How  do  you  know  it  was  in  the  original  autograph  ?" 
and  demand  the  proof — which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  mortal 
can  give ;  and  if,  after  such  a  knock-down  as  this,  the  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  shall  come  staggering  up  to  renew  the  fight, 
they  must  be  ready  and  let  him  have  the  next  right  in  the  fore- 
head : — "  How  do  you  know  that  that  is  what  it  means  ?"  "  The 
difiicnlty  of  this  will  be  apprehended  when  we  estimate  the  in- 
herent obscurity  of  ancient  narratives,  unchronological  and 
fragmentary,  with  a  background  and  surroundings  of  almost 
unrelieved  darkness.  This  condition  of  things  *  *  *  baffles 
all  the  ingenious  efforts  of  the  rationalist  critic  to  demonstrate 
the  '  discrepancy.' "  [Ibid.,  p.  76.]  With  these  two  precious 
principles,  the  undeterminable  uncertainty  of  the  "original 
autograph  "  text,  and  the  inscrutable  obscurity  of  its  meaning 
— ^these  two  smooth  stones  from  the  limpid  depths  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  purling  "Outlines  of  Theology" — of  what  use  the 
cumbrous  armor  of  human  learning  which  is  fabricated  at  such 
cost  at  Union  Seminary,  or  Yale,  or  Andover  ?  We  understand 
now  why  it  is  that  Colonel  Ingersoll  always  fights  shy  of 
Princeton  students,  and  at  first  sight  of  these  valiant  striplings 
flies  howling  from  the  field. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  depreciate  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of  "inerrancy"  as  held  at  Princeton.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  two  great  and  immutable  principles  of  the 
impossibility  of  exactly  knowing  the  original  text,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  exactly  understanding  it  if  you  did  know  it,  it 
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constitutes  an  imposing  and  elegant-looking,  rampart  of  the 
faith.  The  question  whether  its  guns  are  not  swivels  that 
might  be  aimed  as  readily  at  a  doctrine  as  at  a  discrepancy,  so 
endangering  the  precious  tenets  of  limited  atonement  and  un- 
conditional reprobation,  we  barely  hint  at,  lest  we  might  seem 
to  disclose  to  the  enemy  the  weak  points  in  the  towers  and 
walls  of  Zion. 

Now  to  us,  whose  only  advantage  in  studying  the  situation 
is  the  proverbial  advantage  which  the  looker-on  has  over  the 
player,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that,  by  concessions  involv- 
ing no  sacrifice  of  principle,  a  modus  vivendi  might  be  arrived 
at  by  which  Dr.  Briggs  and  his  friends  should  abide  peacefully 
in  the  same  communion  with  Dr.  Patton  and  Dr.  Green. 

On  the  one  hand,  let  the  Princeton  professors  frankly 
recognize  that  Dr.  Briggs,  in  common  with  a  multitude  of  his 
fellow-Christians,  is  not  wholly  blameworthy  for  knowing  less 
of  certain  unknown,  extinct  and  hopelessly  irrecoverable  ancient 
autograph  manuscripts  than  his  Princeton  brethren.  It  is  not 
charged  against  him  that  he  has  been  remiss  in  efforts  to  know 
all  that  he  can  about  them  ;  nay,  this  is  his  offense,  that  he  has 
been  unduly  assiduous,  by  critical  studies,  in  exploring  the 
streams  of  inspired  Scripture  to  their  fountain-heads.  Prince- 
ton knows,  not  by  evidence  (for  it  is  the  boast  of  Princeton 
theology  that  the  proposition  cannot  be  proved  by  evidence) 
but  by  a  certain  transcendental  a  priori  cognition  or  clair- 
voyance, that  the  manuscripts,  which  have  been  lost  anywhere 
from  2000  to  3000  years,  if  they  could  be  discovered  (which, 
thank  Heaven,  they  never  can  be,  or  they  might  play  the  very 
mischief  with  Dr.  Hodge's  "Outlines")  would  be  fotmd  to 
contain  ho  discrepancy  but  what  might  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  their  "inherent  obscurity."  Now  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  fact  in  its  nature  undiscoverable 
by  the  human  intellect.  It  is  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  known  only  to  Princeton  men.  But  Dr.  Briggs  did  not 
graduate  at  Princeton,  but  at  New  York,  and  how  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  know  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  any 
such  heresy  as  that  obligation  is  commensurate  with  ability ; 
but  even  so  stanch  a  Princeton  man  as  the  apostle  Paul  has 
pleaded  ignorance  in  mitigation  of  judgment.  Dear  brethren, 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  give  this  consideration  its  full  weight. 
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On  the  other  hand,  could  not  Dr.  Briggs  and  his  colleagues 
be  induced  to  desist  from  pursuing  further  those  studies  in 
textual  and  higher  criticism  which  tend  to  dispel  the  salu- 
tary obscurity  that  rests  upon  the  original  Scriptures.  The 
'^ dangerous  tendency"  of  the  teachings  in  the  exegetical 
department  at  Union  Seminary  has  notoriously  been,  for  years 
past)  to  throw  light  upon  dark  and  doubtful  things  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  fix  with  exactness  the  text  of  the  confessedly 
fallible  existing  recension  of  the  Scriptures,  to  trace  with 
laborious  ^^ searching"  the  anterior  documents,  and  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  original  autographs,  has  been  their  aim. 
And  in  tl^e  most  generous  way  they  have  been  exculpated  by 
their  antagonists  from  any  charge  of  evil  intention.  They  really 
thought  to  do  God  service.  But  now  that  it  is  made  clear  to 
them,  in  this  humble  article,  that  the  main  reliance  of  the 
Princeton  defenders  of  the  faith  is  on  the  inscrutable  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  studies  which 
throw  light  on  the  dark  places  of  Holy  Writ,  and  settle  the 
doubtful  places,  are  sapping  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  pulling  the 
comer  stone  out  from  under  the  foundation  of  the  theology  of 
a  sister  Seminary,  will  not  the  dear  brethren  at  New  York 
make  the  necessary  sagrifizio  deW  inteUetto^  and  instead  of 
this  restless  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  devote  themselves 
modestly,  humbly  and  quietly  to  instructing  in  the  late  Dr. 
Hodge's  "  Outlines  of  Theology  ?" 

We  may  be  inopportune  in  attempting  thus  to  apply  this 
"Weapon-salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds."  But  it  cannot  be 
useless  to  define  the  exact  theological  question  at  issue  between 
the  parties.  Concerning  any  existing  Bible,  or  any  that  has 
been  known  to  exist  for  long  ages  before  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  there  is  actually  no  point  of  principle  in  dispute. 
The  debate  is  as  to  the  quality  of  certain  long-ago  extinct 
manuscripts  the  exact  contents  and  meaning  of  which  are  con- 
fessedly undiscoverable. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  the  calm  looker-on  from  outside  as  if 
this  was  a  somewhat  small  and  impractical  question  on  which 
to  have  stirred  up  such  a  furious  commotion  ? 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Baoon. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
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Abticle   III.— IBSEN'S  LATEST  WORK:   "HEDDA 
GABLER." 

Thb  Ibsen  drama,  in  its  latest  and  most  original  form,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  conversations  in  a  drawing-room  heavy  with 
lavender  and  roses.  Gather  up  the  threads  of  Hedda  Gahler 
as  they  fall  through  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  dialogue, 
and  we  may  weave  an  unadorned  story  something  like  the 
following. — George  Tesman  and  Ejlert  Lovborg  are  two  stu- 
dents at  the  TJnive^pity  of  Christiania.  History  is  their  hobby, 
and  as  rivals  they  are  working  for  a  professorship.  Tesman  is 
dull,  industrious,  and  absolutely  blameless  in  his  general  con- 
duet  ;  Lovborg  is  a  brilliant  scholar,  but  like  many  a  gay  student 
is  too  often  seen  with  the  '  vine  leaf  in  his  hat.'  Both  frequent 
the  house  of  an  elderly  general,  attracted  thither  by  the  gen- 
eral's fascinating  daughter  Hedda  Gttbler.  Lovborg  proposes 
to  Hedda,  and  is  rejected ;  growing  more  and  more  dissipated 
he  retires  into  the  country,  where  he  becomes  tutor  to  the 
children  of  a  sheriff  by  name  Elvsted.  Tesman  grubs  away, 
collecting  material  for  a  History  of  the  Industries  of  Brabant 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  A  professorship  at  the  University  is 
vaguely  promised  him,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  it  he  plans 
the  conventional  European  trip.  On  an  evening  as  he  is 
escorting  Hedda  home  from  a  party,  he  tries  his  luck  at  pro- 
posing ;  and  is  accepted  on  condition  that  he  take  Hedda  abroad 
and  purchase  and  furnish  for  her  a  certain  pretty  viUa  which 
she  for  the  moment  desires.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  act, 
the  young  couple  have  just  returned  from  a  six  months'  tour 
abroad;  the  husband  loaded  down  with  copies  of  priceless 
historic  documents  and  the  title  of  Doctor  (this  degree  has 
been  conferred  upon  him  not  on  account  of  his  skill  in  curing 
men  of  their  diseases  but  because  of  his  grand  manner  in 
rooting  amid  the  rubbish  of  the  past) ;  the  wife  with  so  many 
boxes  that,  as  she  rides  from  the  quay,  there  is  no  room  in  the 
carriage  for  George's  dear  Aunt  Juliana.  In  the  meantime  the 
villa  has  been  purchased  and  furnished  for  their  reception 
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thrangh  the  kindness  of  Jndge  Brack,  a  middle  aged  bachelor 
snjdons  to  form  a  ^  triple  alliance '  with  the  young  Doctor  and 
the  charming  Hedda. 

It  is  three  years  since  Lovborg  left  Chris  tiania;  he  has 
reformed*  A  schoolmate  of  Hedda's  five  years  ago  went  np 
into  the  country  as  governess  in  the  family  of  Sheriff  Elvsted, 
and  soon  married  him.  There  is  nothing  in  common  in  the 
tastes  and  ideals  of  this  coarse  and  gru2  old  sheriff  and  his 
gentle,  open-hearted  bride.  But  in  Lovborg  the  young  wife 
finds  a  congenial  nature ;  and  as  Platonic  companions  of  the 
modem  literary  species,  they  compose  in  two  parts  The 
Prepress  of  Civilzation.  On  the  morning  after  reaching  home 
Tesman  learns  that  Lovborg  is  in  town  apd  has  published  a 
book  which  is  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  Ah,  the  professor- 
ship is  not  now  so  certain  1  But  Lovborg  visits  his  former 
rival  and  assures  him  there  is  no  fear,  for  he  will  not  disturb 
the  happiness  of  the  new  household.  A  brief  iMe-Ort&te^  and 
Hedda  becomes  absolute  master  of  Lovborg's  character:  she 
tempts  him  into  drinking  again  ;  and  sends  him  off  to  a  lively 
bachelor  party  at  Judge  Brack's,  where  he  loses  the  manuscript 
of  his  unpublished  sequel  to  The  History  of  Civilization. 
Tesman  picks  it  up  in  the  street,  gives  it  for  safe  keeping  to 
Hedda,  who  sitting  comfortably  and  alone  by  her  drawing- 
room  stove  throws  leaf  after  leaf  into  the  fire  until  all  is  con- 
sumed. When  Lovborg  recovers  from  his  debauch  sufficiently 
to  be  aware  that  his  precious  papers  are  gone,  he  is  in  a  wild 
despair  and  rushes  to  the  Tesmans'  to  tell  Hedda  of  his  loss. 
In  the  dizziness  of  returning  consciousness  he  has  resolved  to 
commit  suicide.  Hedda  hands  him  one  of  a  pair  of  pistols  and 
teUs  him  to  do  it  beautifully.  A  few  hours  later  Ejlert  Lov- 
borg shot  through  the  abdomen  lies  dead  in  the  boudoir  of  an 
opera  singer.  In  his  breast  pocket  is  found  a  pistol  which 
Judge  Brack  recognizes  as  one  that  Hedda  playfully  aimed  at 
him  on  one  of  his  early  morning  caUs.  When  the  wily  Judge 
speaks  to  her  of  the  pistol  and  insinuates  that  a  ^  three-cornered 
arrangement '  will  easily  keep  him  mum,  she  coolly  raises  to 
her  temple  the  mate  to  Lovborg's  pistol  and  does  it  beautifully. 

What  does  the  dramatist  mean  by  this  Hedda  Oablerf 
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Henrik  Ibsen  is  more  than  a  Uiterateur  :  he  is  a  philosopher. 
When  twenty-five  years  ago  he  wrote  Brand  he  had  taken  a 
deep  draught  of  Kantian  ethics :  he  had  seen  the  nobility  of  a 
great  philosopher's  attempt  to  lift  conduct  out  of  the  senti- 
mental slush  of  mere  inclination,  but  he  was  also  beginning  to 
see  the  appalling  dualism  in  an  ethical  system  that  sepamted 
the  realm  of  nature  from  the  realm  of  law.  Accordingly  he 
lavished  the  rich  stores  of  an  intensely  imaginative  mind  on  an 
idyllic  home  by  the  blue  fjord,  a  scene  of  love,  devotion,  and 
obedience;  and  then  he  pressed  down  upon  his  creation  the 
cold,  harsh  hand  of  duty,  and  crushed  it, — ^a  tragedy  of  tremen^ 
dous  power.  Hedda  Oahler  is  written  in  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere.  It  reads  as  if  it  were  a  criticism  of  Schopenhauer 
through  the  artistic  medium  of  the  drama.  In  The  World  as 
Will  and  Idea,  Schopenhauer  opens  his  eloquent  chapter  on 
ethics  by  announcing  that  we  are  to  look  for  no  *  ought '  in  his 
system,  '  for  'tis  a  word  we  use  only  when  talking  to  children 
aiiid  nations  in  their  childhood.'  A  full-grown  man  of  culture, 
what  has  he  to  do  with  threats !  This  full-grown  man  takes  a 
wider  view  of  things  than  we  commoners.  He  is  on  Mount 
Pisgah,  from  whose  apex  he  sees  right  through  phenomena  into 
the  core  of  things,  and  reports  that  all  is  struggle,  hunger,  and 
pain.  He  becomes  indifferent  to  the  whirl  of  life  about  him 
and  invites  us  to  become  so  too.  '  He  looks  back  smiling  and 
at  rest  on  the  delusions  of  this  world  which  once  moved  and 
agonized  his  spirit,  but  which  now  stand  before  him  as  utterly 
indifferent  to  him,  as  the  chess-men  when  the  game  is  ended, 
or  as,  in  the  morning,  the  cast-off  masquerading  dress  which 
worried  and  disquieted  us  in  a  night  of  carnival.'  '  Life  swings 
like  a  pendulum  backwards  and  forwards  between  pain  and 
ennui,' — pain  in  aspiring,  ennui  in  attaining. 

Amid  the  egotism,  indifferentism,  and  ennui,  that  the  philo- 
sophic eloquence  of  Schopenhauer  has  made  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  Hedda  grew  to  womanhood.  Her  pallid  face,  her  steel- 
gray  eyes  with  their  cold,  open  expression  of  serenity,  need  no 
interpreter.  On  the  night  when  she  and  Tesman  stroll  by  *  the 
pretty  villa,'  she  has  danced  the  whole  round  of  pleasures  of  a 
university  town,  and  is  giving  way  to  the  weight  of  an  oppres- 
sive languor.     She  accepts  a   proposal  of   marriage  simply 
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because  it  oflEers  her  something  new, — a  beautiful  home  in  which 
she  may  shine  as  the  star  of  the  north,  liveried  servants,  and 
riding  horses.  When  sure  of  these  luxuries,  they  become 
nothing.  She  must  accompany  George  on  his  southern  trip. 
This  is  a  sorry  affidr,  for  she  is  frightfully  bored  by  Ins  ever- 
lasting talk  about  the  history  of  the  industries  of  the  middle 
ages.  They  return  to  Christiania ;  the  coveted  villa  is  really 
hers.  But :  '  The  girl  has  left  the  balcony  door  open  and  there 
is  a  perfect  flood  of  sunshine  in  here.'  ^The  foliage  is  so 
yellow  and  so  withered.'  '  How  ugly  and  out  of  place  my  old 
piano  looks  here ;  we  must  put  it  into  the  back  parlor  and  get 
another.'  '  IJgh  I  these  rooms  smell  of  dead  flowers  like  a  ball- 
room the  day  after  the  dance.'  *Ohl  how  awfully  bored  I 
shall  be  here.' 

In  her  search  for  the  new  that  she  may  break  the  spell  of 
this  ennui,  she  feels  a  momentary  desire  to  hold  in  her  grasp 
the  fate  of  a  human  soul.  Ko  sooner  the  desire  than  the 
demoniac  determination.  George  she  has  never  got  possession 
of ;  he  cannot  be  transformed  from  a  dull  historian  into  a  states- 
man, and,  if  he  could,  'twould  hardly  be  worth  while  to  try 
one's  hand  at  so  insignificant  a  fellow.  Ejlert  Lovbot-g  is  of 
different  material;  on  his  shoulder  the  enchanting  devil  lays 
her  scorching  hand,  pats  him  into  debauchery,  and  pushes  him 
on  to  death.  But  unwittingly  Hedda  is  becoming  entangled  in 
meshes  of  her  own  weaving.  She  is  encemte;  she  is  married 
to  Greorge  Tesman,  and  must  associate  with  his  disagreeable 
friends;  the  professorship  is  slipping  away;  the  new  piano 
can't  be  thought  of  for  a  long  time,  and  servants  and  riding 
horses  are  really  out  of  the  question.  life  may  become  a  very 
serious  trifle  to  this  dainty  piece  of  egotism ;  a  little  cold  and 
hunger  and  pain  may  enter  this  villa.  "Worse  than  all,  playing 
with  souls  is  a  very  hazardous  game,  and  Hedda  has  unexpect- 
edly found  more  than  a  match  in  Judge  Brack. 

With  Ibsen  suicide  is  the  only  solution  to  the  situation  here 
presented.  That  his  heroine  should,  after  a  well-known  English 
type,  repent  and  fall  into  the  loving  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband 
would  be  sheer  sentimentalism ;  that  she  should  yield  to  a 
*  triple  alliance' — an  easy  and  satisfactory  dendument  to  a 
French  realist — would  not  be  in  accord  with  Norwegian  rever- 
VOL.  ziz.  2 
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ence  for  chastity.  In  Ibsen's  way  of  looking  at  character  there 
is  a  kind  of  fatalism.  If  he  recognizes  any  law  of  duty,  it  is 
that  one  must  at  all  times  be  true  to  himself  whatever  the  con- 
sequences  may  be.  Thus  Brand  fights  on  to  the  end,  holding 
to  his  maxim  '  All  or  nothing.'  Thus  Nora  cooUy  leaves  her 
husband  and  children  because  the  preservation  of  her  individu- 
ality demands  such  a  course.  For  Hedda  to  become  mother 
to  a  child  of  the  man  that  she  despises  is  impossible ;  and  a 
cavalier  coming  up  the  back  way  while  her  husband  is  out  she 
can  never  endure.  Hedda  Grabler  she  will  be  in  spite  of  the 
George  Tesmans  and  Judge  Bracks. 

WiLBITR  L.  CbOSS. 
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AimcLE  IV.— THANGBRAND,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITT  TO  ICELAND,  IN  THE  "TALES  OF  A  WAY- 
SIDE INN." 

In  that  charming  series  of  stories  in  verse,  the  "  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,"  Longfellow  not  only  epitomizes  his  poetical 
predilections,  both  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  and  its  manner  of 
treatment,  but  amply  justifies,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  work  alone,  his  title,  among  the  poets  of  America,  of  the 
first  of  raconteurs.  The  original  first  part  of  the  poem,  after- 
ward called  the  "  First  Day,"  was  published  in  1863.  Apart 
from  its  continuations,  the  "  Second "  and  the  "  Third  Day," 
which  appeared  in  1872  and  1874,  respectively,  it  accordingly 
antedates  in  order  of  production  but  one  other  extended  work, 
the  translation  of  Dante ;  and  while  it  by  no  means  represents 
the  poet  at  his  best  or  greatest,  it  does  come  from  a  period 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  fullness  of  literary  maturity. 
"Evangeline,"  "the  Golden  Legend,"  "Hiawatha"  and  the 
rat  had  preceded  it,  but  verse  as  good  and  firm  in  poetic  qual- 
ify as  any  was  yet  to  follow,  in  the  number  of  years  of  activity 
that  stQl  remained. 

It  was  the  Canterbury  Tales,  without  a  doubt,  that  prima- 
rily suggested  such  a  connected  cycle  of  narratives  in  verse  as 
we  have  in  the  poem  here  in  question.  The  similarity  is  more 
dosely  carried  out  by  making  an  inn  in  each  case  the  pretext 
of  origin ;  only  instead  of  the  motley  procession  of  pilgrims  on 
their  way  from  the  "Tabard"  at  Southwark,  as  in  Chaucer, 
the  later  poet  imder  a  similar  exigency  for  a  contemporaneous 
environment,  makes  himself  one  of  a  group  of  friends  about 
the  blazing  fire  at  the  old  colonial  inn  in  Sudbury,  where  the 
tales  are  told  naturally  in  rotation.  A  time  and  place  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen  with  more  admirable  artistic  skill ; 
the  environment,  indeed,  is  almost  a  case  of  natural  selection. 
In  an  estimate  of  the  work  as  a  whole  the  assumption  of  this 
fire^de  origm  of  the  stories  must  plainly  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration.   Although  some  of  them  are  tales  of  passion,   the 
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stories  are  dispassionately  told,  as  befitted  Longfellow's  poetic 
personality.  A  glow  of  the  fire  is  over  them  all  that  softens 
and  renders  introspective  what,  under  other  circumstances  of 
narration,  might  easily  have  become  from  their  inherent  char- 
acteristics either  tragic  or  epic.  Like  Chaucer's,  Longfellow's 
narratives  are  introduced  by  a  prelude  in  which  beside  the  time 
and  place  of  narration  is  also  described  the  personality  of  the 
narrators.  In  both  poems  it  is  not  only  an  indispensable,  but 
a  most  intrinsically  valuable  part  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  In 
Longfellow,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  better  done ;  and  the 
eflEectiveness  of  the  work  is  incalculably  enhanced  by  it  and  the 
running  commentary,  incidentally  proceeding  from  it,  with 
which  the  tales  are  joined  together. 

Of  the  people  gathered  about  the  blazing  loe;8  in  the  parlor 
of  the  inn  the  personality  of  the  Musician,  whose  prototype,  it 
is  well  known,  was  Ole  Bull,  is  the  most  strongly  and  strildngly 
portayed,  as  he  stands  playing  his  violin  in  the  flickering  light 
of  the  fire.  To  him,  too,  is  given  the  longest  of  the  tales, 
which,  as  is  befitting  his  nationality,  is  one  of  those  old  histor- 
ical narratives  that  only  in  the  North  have  come  down  to  us 
with  such  circumstantiality  of  detail,  the  Norse  '^  Saga  of  King 
Olaf ."  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  select  mainly  a  single  episode 
of  the  long  Saga  for  comment,  but  an  incidental  characteriza- 
tion of  the  whole  may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

The  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Norway, 
is  a  drama  splendid  in  its  potentialities  for  literary  use.  Its 
hero,  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  dramatic 
figure  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  and 
where  authentic  history  ends  legend  has  conveniently  attached 
itself  to  enhance  his  picture  and  complete  it.  There  are  the 
additional  advantages  that  the  motive  of  action  is  throughout 
of  surpassing  interest,  and  the  place  and  time  are  the  warlike 
North  at  the  most  stirring  period  of  its  history.  Longfellow 
beyond  a  doubt  abundantly  realized  the  dramatic  capabilities 
of  the  story  of  Olaf,  as  his  use  of  his  material  and  its  arrange- 
ment shows.  The  source,  and  without  a  doubt  the  only  source, 
of  his  material  is  that  described  in  the  short  interlude  to  the 
"  Saga  of  Kmg  Olaf": 
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"There  is,"  said  he,  **  a  wondrous  book 
Of  legends  in  the  old  Norse  tongue, 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  Norroway, — 

*  *  *  *  *  4c 

Heimskringla  is  the  volume  caUed ; 
And  he  who  looks  may  find  therein 
The  story  that  I  now  begin.*' 

The  poet  furthermore,  as  is  clearly  borne  out  by  a  not  infre- 
quent identity  of  expression,  used  the  English  translation  of 
Laing  (London,  1844).  He  follows  his  original  in  the  main 
clofiely  in  the  development  of  the  story;  and  while  he  fre- 
quenfly  amplifies,  as  in  the  episode  of  Gudrun,  the  conversion 
of  Halfred  the  Scald,  the  episode  of  Queen  Thyra  and  the 
Angelica  Stalks  and  in  not  a  few  other  places,  he  as  frequently 
carefully  excludes  adventitious  material.  To  increase,  how- 
ever, the  dramatic  coherence  of  the  whole,  he  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  it  necessary  to  motive,  in  several  instances,  the 
actions  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  and  in  this  way  has  made 
the  material  much  more  his  own  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  He  has,  in  this  manner,  at  the  very  outset  furnished 
a  Intimate  dramatic  motive  for  the  whole  action  that  the 
original  in  the  Heimskringla  knows  nothing  of.  The  "  Chal- 
lenge of  Thor"  with  which  the  "Saga"  begins  is,  namely, 
wholly  Longfellow's  own  conception ;  but  Olafs  acceptance  of 
such  a  direct  challenge  definitely  motives  his  entire  militant 
attitude  toward  the  old  religion  that  he  strove  so  zealously  to 
supplant  with  the  new  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  adds  infinitely  to 
the  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  action.  In  the  same  way  the 
final  poem,  the  "  Nun  of  Nidaros,"  finds  no  justification  in  the 
Heimskringla.  While  some  such  ending  is  made  a  dramatic 
necessity  by  the  "  Challenge  of  Thor "  at  the  beginning,  this 
particular  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  however,  not  altogether 
happily  conceived.  It  is  not  at  all  apparent  from  the  poem  who 
this  Astrid  the  Abbess  is  who  thus  kneels  "  in  the  convent  of 
Drontheim."  The  only  Astrid  previously  mentioned  is  the 
mother  of  Olaf  who  is  called  up  retrospectively  in  the  second 
poem  of  the  cycle,  "  King  Olaf  s  Return,"  and  is  afterward  left 
entirely  out  of  the  story,  in  which  she  indeed,  subsequently 
plays  scarcely  any  part  in  the  original.  The  whole  is  a  bit  of 
poetical  license.     In  the  Heimskringla  itself  there  are  no  less 
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than  four  other  women  by  the  name  of  Astrid.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  possibility  that  any  one  of  them  was  an  abbess  at 
Drontheim,  since  cloister  life  was  unknown  in  Norway  until 
the  12th  century  and  the  nuns'  cloister  at  Bakki,  near  Nidaros, 
was  not  in  existence  until  a  ^ood  hundred  years  after  Olaf  s 
death. 

With  the  exceptions  that  have  been  noted  Longfellow  else 
characteristically  keeps  close  to  the  letter  of  the  original  prose 
Saga  of  the  Heimskringla,  nor  does  he  allow  himself,  save  in 
one  single  instance,  to  be  led  away  by  episode  not  definitely 
connected  with  the  direct  development  of  the  story  of  Olafs 
career.  From  a  critical  point  of  view  it  is  unfortunate  that 
he  succumbed  in  this  case  to  the  temptation  offered  by  a  pictur- 
esque figure,  for  a  false  tone  has  thereby  carelessly  been  struck 
that  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  ninth  poem  of 
the  "  Tales,"  namely,  that  on  "  Thangbrand  the  Priest,"  while 
it  not  unpicturesquely  recounts  a  picturesque  episode  of  Olafs 
reign,  gives  it,  as  a  whole,  on  lines  entirely  incorrect  and  utterly 
without  the  warrant  of  any  material  justification  whatever. 
Thangbrand  as  the  poet  has  painted  him  is  a  ridiculous  figure 
who,  consistent,  it  is  true,  with  good  old  precedent  elsewhere, 
furnishes  the  bit  of  comedy  to  the  otherwise  serious  drama. 
According  to  Longfellow  the  priest  is  a  swearing,  swaggering 
brawler,  usually  to  be  found  in  the  alehouse  where  he,  finally, 
in  a  fury  of  passion  at  having  been  drawn  in  caricature  on  the 
wall,  slays  his  men  with  a  moral  reflection  on  his  lips  upon  the 
transitoriness  of  human  life,  and  then,  in  fear  for  the  integrity 
of  his  neck,  goes  back  to  Norway,  to  Olaf,  with  bended  head 
and  the  report  that  there  is  "  little  hope  "  of  the  Icelanders. 

The  passages  in  the  Heimskringla  that  furnished  Longfellow 
with  his  entire  material  for  the  poem  of  "Thangbrand  the 
Priest "  are  chapters  LXXX  and  XCI  which  in  Mr.  Laing's 
translation,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  ground  covered  by 
the  poet,  are  in  full  as  follows : 

LXXX.  "When  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson  had  been  two 
years  king  of  Norway,  there  was  a  Saxon  priest  in  his  house 
who  was  called  Thangbrand,  a  passionate,  ungovernable  man, 
and  a  great  manslayer ;  but  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and  a  clever 
man.     The  king  would  not  have  him  in  his  house  on  account 
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of  his  misdeeds ;  but  gave  him  the  errand  to  go  to  Iceland,  and 
bring  that  land  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  king  gave  him  a 
merchant  vessel ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know  of  this  voyage  of  his, 
he  landed  first  in  Iceland  at  Ostfiord,  in  the  southern  Alfta- 
fiord,  and  passed  the  winter  in  the  house  of  HaU  of  the  Side. 
Thangbrand  proclaimed  Christianity  in  Iceland,  and  on  his 
persuasion  Hall  and  all  his  house-people,  and  many  other  chiefs, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized ;  but  there  were  many  more 
who  spoke  against  it.  Thorvald  Veile  and  Veterlid  the  Scald 
composed  a  satire  about  Thangbrand  ;  but  he  killed  them  both 
outright.  Thangbrand  was  two  years  in  Iceland,  and  was  the 
death  of  three  men  before  he  left  if 

XCI.  "  The  same  harvest  Thangbrand  the  priest  came  back 
from  Iceland  to  King  Olaf  and  told  the  ill  success  of  his  jour- 
ney ;  namely,  that  the  Icelanders  had  made  lampoons  about  him ; 
and  that  some  even  sought  to  kill  him,  and  there  was  little  hope 
of  that  country  ever  being  made  Christian." 

The  Heimskringla  portrait  of  this  rather  strange  apostle  of 
Christianity  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  extracts,  literally 
all  there  is  of  the  episode  in  Snorri's  work  excepting  the 
remainder  of  Chapter  XCI,  elsewhere  cited,  is  a  strongly 
colored  one.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  too,  that  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  authentic  one.  If  it  errs  at  all,  it  may  be 
supposed,  considering  its  Icelandic  origin,  not  to  have  con- 
sciously mollified  a  single  fact  or  feature.  Its  outlines,  how- 
ever, are  none  the  less  confined  to  bare  statements  that  imless 
other  sources  of  information  are  at  hand  leave  much  to  impu- 
tation. Longfellow's  use  of  his  material  shows  this  fact  con- 
clusively enough.  That  the  poet's  picture  of  the  priest  should 
be  in  part  fanciful  is  wholly,  too,  in  the  nature  of  his  preroga- 
tive. It  is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  had  he  known  of  the 
other  references,  many  of  them  extended,  to  Thangbrand  and 
his  mission  contained  in  the  Sagas,  even  though  he  had  done 
him  good  and  sufficient  jastice  he  would  scarcely  have  made 
him  out  the  ale-house  sot  and  brawling  knave  that  trustworthy 
history  gives  us  every  reason  to  infer  he  assuredly  was  not. 

The  Heimskringla  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  even  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  our  information  concerning  Thangbrand  and 
his  mission.     There  are  more  or  less  detailed  accounts  in  several 
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other  Sagas  and  histories :  in  the  "  Great  Olaf  Tryggvason's 
Saga,"  so-called  ;  in  the  Kfe  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  by  the 
monk  Odd  Snorrason;  in  the  "Njals  Saga;"  the  "Kristni 
Saga;"  the  "Laxdaela  Saga;"  the  " Landnamabok,"  or  "Book 
of  Settlements,"  and  the  "  Islendingabok,"  or  "  Book  of  the 
Icelanders."  In  the  "  Njals  Saga,"  or,  as  Dasent  calls  it  in  his 
admirable  translation,  the  "  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,"  (Edinburgh, 
1861),  and  in  the  "  Great  Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga,"  that  has 
never  yet  been  translated  into  English,  the  detail  is  notably 
more  circumstantial  and  the  story  more  complete. 

Thangbrand's  early  history,  before  he  came  to  Norway,  as 
related  in  the  Sagas  is  apparently  more  or  less  legendary,  since 
its  name  and  incidents  but  imperfectly  coincide  with  records  of 
known  authenticity.  According  to  the  "  Great  Olaf  Tryggva- 
son's  Saga,"*. he  was  the  son  of  Wilibald,  a  Count  of  Bremen. 
"With  Albert,  Bishop  of  Bremen,  by  whom  he  had  received  a 
clerical  education,  he  visited  Hugbert,  Bishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  received  from  him,  in  recognition  of  his  knightly-eccle- 
siastical character,  a  shield  upon  which  was  a  picture  of  the 
crucifixion.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  Olaf,  who  was  there, 
saw  the  painted  shield  and  asked  the  meaning  of  the  device. 
He  desired  to  purchase  it ;  Thangbrand,  however,  like  a  good 
courtier,  gave  it  to  him,  but  accepted,  in  the  form  of  a  present 
from  Olaf,  its  money  value.  With  the  money  received  for  the 
shield  Thangbrand  bought  an  Irish  slave  girl  who  was  subse- 
quently  claimed  by  a  certain  Danish  hostage  of  the  emperor. 
Otto  III.  The  Dane  challenged  Thangbrand  to  decide  the 
ownership  by  single  combat,  when  Thangbrand  promptly  slew 
liim,  but  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  flee  the  empire.  He 
thereupon  betook  himself  to  England,  to  Olaf,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.  He 
was  gladly  received  by  Olaf  and  made  with  due  ceremony  his 
court  chaplin. 

With  Thangbrand's  entrance  into  the  service  of  Olaf,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  assume  that  his  authentic  history  begins;  so 
much,  however,  is  apparent  from  the  authorities  cited  and  from 
others  that  he  was  of  foreign  and  probably  of  Germaa  origin.t 

*  Chap.  74:  81. 

fThe  Norwegian  monk  Theodoric,  1185,  makes  him  of  flemisk 
origin. 
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When  Olaf  came  to  the  throne  of  Norway,  in  995,  he  set  about 
the  active  proeelytiBm  of  the  Norsemen  to  Christianity,  in 
which  he  was  actively  assisted  by  his  chaplain,  who  was  well 
fitted  for  service  in  the  Church  militant.  To  him  as  priest  was 
entrusted  the  first  church  built  by  Olaf  in  Norway,  at  Mostr. 
Thangbrand's  administration  of  his  ecclesiastical  charge  was, 
however,  much  too  secular  to  be  either  popular  or  lasting.  He 
lived  more  like  a  prince  than  a  priest,  and  when  Olaf  s  founda- 
tion soon  proved  inadequate  and  voluntary  contributions  in 
snfiicient  quantity  were  not  readily  forthcoming,  he  set  out  at 
the  head  of  his  men  "to  harry  and  plunder"  the  neighboring 
heathen.  Olaf,  in  the  meantime,  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  new  religion  had  forbidden  such  acts  of  piracy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  when  he  heard  of  these  high- 
handed measures  on  the  part  of  the  priest  promptly  summoned 
him  to  Throndhjem  to  explain  his  action.  "  Thou  goest  out 
a-roving  like  heathen  Yikings,"  says  the  king,  "  and  feedest 
thyself  and  others  by  plunder  and  robbery.  Thou !  a  priest, 
who  ought  to  serve  Qod  alone,  know,  therefore,  that  thou  shalt 
lose  all  my  favor  and  leave  my  realm."* 

Thangbrand  evidently  had  no  desire  to  be  thus  summarily 
banished  from  Norway,  and  with  apparent  sincerity  promptly 
acknowledged  his  fault  and  contritely  begged  for  a  continuance 
of  Olaf  s  favor,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  do  whatever 
the  king  required  of  him.  Olaf,  who  had  recently  had  his 
attention  called,  by  the  return  of  a  missionary  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful mission  to  the  Norsemen  in  Iceland,  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  there,  accordingly  takes  him  at  his  word  and  modifies 
his  sentence  to  an  assignment  to  undertake  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  island.  "  If  thou,"  he  says,  dost  consider  my  friend- 
ship of  value,  then  shalt  thou  go  out  to  Iceland  and  turn  all 
people  there,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  right  belief.  If  thou 
dost,  now,  bring  this  to  pass,  then  shalt  thou  hope  to  have  from 
me  such  honor  and  preferment  as  before,  or  even  more."  The 
priest  is  described  in  this  connection  in  the  "  Great  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason's  Saga,"t  as  follows:  "Thangbrand  was  a  man  large  in 
stature  and  great  in  strength ;  skillful  in  speech  and  a  good 
scholar  (clerk);  brave  and  dauntless  in  all  manly  prowess 
•Chap.  CLXXXVm.  fChap.  CLXXXVIIL 
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although  he  was  a  priest ;  not  ill-natured,  but  hard  and  stub- 
bom  both  in  words  and  works,  if  he  became  angry."  It  is 
quite  a  different  personality  from  the  Thangbrand  of  the  poem. 

Thangbrand's  mission,  as  has  been  indicated,  was  not  the 
first  attempt  to  Christianize  the  Icelanders.  The  German  mis- 
sionary bishop  Fridrich  with  Thorwald  Kodranson,  an  Ice- 
lander, had  already  preached  Christianity  in  Iceland  during 
the  years  981  to  986.  A  second  mission  had  then  been  under- 
taken by  the  Icelander  Stefnir  Thorgilsson,  who  was  sent  out 
by  Olaf  in  996,  but  who  returned  the  following  simimer,  hav- 
ing been  ill  received  and  finally  banished  the  island  for  his 
heresies.  The  cause  of  Christianity  had  thus  far  made  but 
little  outward  progress  in  Iceland,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
suppose  that  it  had  gained  no  foothold  whatsoever.  There 
were,  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  not  a  few  men  of  infiuence 
who  had  already  quietly  espoused  it,  and  many  more  were 
prepared  to  accept  it  openly,  under  conditions  of  less  violent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  majority.  The  persistent 
attempts  to  introduce  the  new  religion  had  resulted  in  making 
it  the  burning  question  of  the  time,  and  had  finally  develop- 
ed such  virulent  hostility  that  to  proselytize  it  meant  not 
only  antagonism,  but  personal  violence.  It  had  recently  been 
made,  besides,  the  subject  of  national  legislation.  The  Althing, 
namely,  the  very  summer  of  Stefnir's  arrival  in  Iceland,  as  a 
result  of  his  attitude  had  enacted  that  "  every  man  who  blas- 
phemed the  gods,  or  who  showed  them  indignity  or  dishonor, 
should  be  thereby  guilty  and  outlawed."  If  this  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Icelanders  toward  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion,  Olaf's  position  was  none  the  less  determined.  While 
Stefnir  was  still  in  Iceland,  the  king  had  tried  in  vain  to 
induce  another  Icelander,  Kjart»i  Olafsson,  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  errand  and  "  to  compel  the  people  there  (in  Iceland), 
to  accept  Christianity,  either  with  force  or  with  argument." 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Thangbrand  accep- 
ted Olaf's  conditions,  and  provided  by  the  king  with  a  gener- 
ous equipment  set  out  for  the  Christianization  of  Iceland.  His 
career  as  a  missionary  can  without  difficulty  be  surmised.  It 
was  above  all  things  characterized  by  a  militant  energy  that 
absolutely  refused,  during  the  two  years  of  his  stay,  to  be  for 
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a  moment  daunted ;  the  bare  sword  played  fully  as  important 
a  part  as  the  crucifix,  and  when  he  went  back  to  Olaf  with  his 
news  of  ill  success,  he  left  the  whole  matter  in  a  condition 
apparently  much  worse  than  before.  The  picture  given  us  by 
Longfellow,  based  on  the  Heimskringla,  of  Thangbrand  in 
Iceland  is,  however,  unjustifiably  black,  since  much  of  the 
priest's  apparently  high-handed  violence  was,  after  all,  but  the 
result  of  his  choice  of  the  alternative  to  slay  or  to  be  slain ;  and 
there  is  no  record  whatever  in  the  Sagas  of  any  deed  of  violence 
in  which  he  took  an  unprovoked  initiative. 

Thangbrand  and  his  men  arrived  in  Iceland  in  the  autumn  of 
99Y.  The  most  important  of  his  followers  was  an  Icelander, 
Gudleif  Arason,  whom  the  "Njals  Saga"  calls  ^*a  great  man- 
alayer,  and  one  of  the  strongest  of  men,  and  hardy  and  forward 
in  everything."  They  found,  for  the  succeeding  winter,  a  hos- 
pitable reception  with  Hall  of  the  Side,  a  chieftain  in  the  east, 
who  vnth  his  household  became  Thangbrand's  first  converts. 
The  conversation  between  the  priest  and  the  Icelander  that  led 
to  this  result,  and  that  well  illustrates  the  attitude  assumed 
under  favorable  conditions,  is  given  at  length  in  the  "  Great 
Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga,"  but  is  unfortunately  too  long  for 
reproduction.  The  following  spring,  Thangbrand  accompanied 
by  Hall  set  out  to  preach  the  new  faith  in  the  south  of  the 
island.  The  "Njals  Saga"  in  its  own  words  best  tells  the 
story  of  their  misadventures.  "  When  they  came  west  across 
Lonsheath  to  Staffell,  there  they  found  a  man  dwelling  named 
Thorkell.  He  spoke  most  against  the  faith,  and  challenged 
Thangbrand  to  single  combat.  Then  Thangbrand  bore  a 
crucifix  before  his  shield,  and  the  end  of  their  combat  was 
that  Thangbrand  won  the  day  and  slew  Thorkell.*  Not  a  few 
converts,  however,  were  made  as  they  went  from  farm  to  farm ; 
the  Saga  names  in  succession  Hildir  and  his  household,  Kol 
Thorsteinson  and  all  his  house,  and  Flosi  of  Swinefell. 

"  By  that  time,"  continues  the  Saga,  "  the  story  of  their 
journey  was  spread  far  and  wide.  There  was  a  man  named 
Sorcerer-Hedinn  who  dwelt  in  CarlindaJe.  There  heathen 
men  made  a  bargain  with  him  that  he  should  put  Thangbrand 
to  death  with  all  his  company.  He  fared  upon  Amstacks- 
•Chap.  XCVII. 
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heath,  and  there  made  a  great  sacrifice  when  Thangbrand  was 
riding  from  the  east  ....  Gudleif  now  searches  for  Sorcerer- 
Hedinn  and  finds  him  on  the  heath,  and  chases  him  into 
Carlindale,  and  got  within  spearshot  of  him,  and  shoots  a 
spear  at  him  and  through  him.  "*  Ingjald  Thorsteinsson  was 
the  next  convert.  "  Thence  "  says  the  Saga,  again, "  they  fared 
to  the  Fleetlithe  and  preached  the  faith  there.  There  Veterlid 
the  Skald,  and  An  his  son,  spoke  most  against  the  faith,  and 
for  that  they  slew  Veterlid."t  The  old  chieftain  Njal  and  his 
honsehold  were  the  next  to  accept  the  new  belief.  "  Thence'^ 
says  the  Saga,  again,  "  Thangbrand  fared  to  Grimsness ;  there 
Thorvald  the  Scurvy  [Veile]  gathered  a  band  against  him 
and  sent  word  to  "Wolf  Uggason,  that  he  must  fare  against 
Thangbrand  and  slay  him."j:  A  strophe  made  by  Thorvald 
at  this  time  on  Thangbrand  and  one  of  those  referred  to,  but 
not  quoted,  in  the  Heimskringla,  is  given  in  the  "Njals 
Saga."§    It  is,  in  Dasent's  translation,  as  follows : 

•*  To  the  wolf  in  Woden's  harness, 
Uggi's  worthy  warlike  son, 
I,  steel's  swinger  dearly  loving, 
This  my  simple  bidding  send  : 
That  the  wolf  of  Gods|  he  chaseth,— 
Man  who  snaps  at  chink  of  gold — 
Wolf  who  base  our  Gk)ds  blasphemeth  ; 
I  the  other  wolfTf  will  crush." 

The  outcome  of  this  episode  was  that  Thangbrand  and  Gudleif 
riding  out  of  Hawkdale  were  met  by  a  man  who  br(»ught  the 
news  of  the  presence,  at  Hestbeck,  of  Thorvald  and  his  band. 
"  ^  We  shall  not  the  less  for  all  that  ride  to  meet  him,'  says 
Gudleif,  and  then  they  turned  down  to  Hestbeck.  Thorvald 
was  then  come  across  the  brook,,  and  Gudleif  said  to  Thang- 
brand, '  Here  is  now  Thorvald ;  let  us  rush  on  him  now.' 
Thangbrand  shot  a  spear  through  Thorvald,  but  Gudleif  smote 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  hewed  his  arm  off,  and  that  was  his 
death."** 

Longfellow  writes  in  the  poem : 

♦  Chap.  XCVIII.  t  Chap.  XCVm.  %  Chap.  XCIII. 

§  Chap.  XCVIII.  I  Outlaw  from  Walhalla. 

IT  Gudleif.  ♦*  Chap.  XCVIII. 
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"  To  the  alehouse  where  he  sat, 
Came  the  Scalds  and  Saga-men  ; 
Iq  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
That  they  quarrelled  now  and  then, 
When  o'er  his  beer 
Began  to  leer 
Drunken  Thangbrand,  Olaf  s  Priest  f 

Thangbrand's  next  converts  were  Hjalti  Skeggason,  and 
Giznr  the  White,  with  whom,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune at  the  Althing  [where  it  was  difficult  to  protect  him  from 
the  vengeance  of  Thorvald's  kinsmen  and  where  he  was  for- 
mally outlawed],  and  then  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  the 
priest  spent  the  following  winter.  Gest  Oddleif sson,  who  lived 
in  the  west,  was  next  converted.  It  was  Thangbrand's  inten- 
tion to  go  still  further  west,  but  Gest  dissuaded  him. 

It  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  Gest,  recorded  in 
the  ^'Njals  Saga,"  that  he  is  becoming  discouraged  at  the 
lack  of  success  that  has  attended  his  errand  to  Iceland.  He 
complained  that  "  it  was  very  up-hill  work."  "  Still  thou  hast 
done  most  of  the  work,"  says  Gest,  '^  though  it  may  be  fated 
that  others  shall  make  Christianity  law ;  but  it  is  here  as  the 
saying  runs,  *  No  tree  falls  at  the  first  stroke.'  "*  The  priest 
afterward  went  to  the  south  and  thence  to  the  east,  where  he 
soon  after  embarked  for  Norway  on  the  same  ship,  the  "  Iron- 
Basket,"  that  had  brought  him  out  two  years  before. 

Such,  in  its  main  features,  is  the  account  of  Thangbrand's 
mifigion  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Sagas,  which,  although  they 
do  not  always  exactly  coincide  in  detail,  do,  nevertheless,  agree 
both  in  the  essential  sequence  of  events  and  above  all  in  their 
ultimate  valuation  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  missionary 
toward  the  more  than  recalcitrant  Icelanders.  In  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  of  Thangbrand's  missionary  journeys  through 
the  land  the  names  of  the  principal  converts  to  Christianity  are 
carefully  cited  in  their  proper  connection  with  the  account,  as 
detaOed  as  possible,  of  the  deeds  of  active  hostility  elsewhere 
evoked.  It  is  quite  possible  from  such  a  record  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  priest  much  more  complete  than  may  be  gained 
from  the  meagre  statements  of  the  Heimskringla,  and  one 
immeasurably  more  correct  than  the  inferential  peraonality  of 
♦Chap.  XCIX. 
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the  poem.  The  real  Thangbrand,  then,  is  first  and  last  not  at 
all  as  Longfellow  has  imagined  him :  his  motives  of  action 
have  been  misconstrued  and  his  entire  environment  has  been 
misunderstood.  His  whole  individuality  in  all  its  bearings  ia 
different  from  its  imaginative  presentment,  which,  worse  than 
all  the  rest,  has  unjustly  degraded  him.  It  will  of  course  be 
readily  admitted  that  Thangbrand  was,  in  many  ways,  the 
unworthy  instrument  of  a  worthy  cause.  There  is,  however 
after  all,  but  very  little  difference  appreciable  between  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Thangbrand  in  Iceland  and  that  of  his  royal 
master,  Olaf ,  at  home  in  Norway.  If  he  was  of  sterner  stuff 
than  that  of  which  martyrs  were  elsewhere  made  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  new  religion  of  peace,  his  violence  is  none  the  less 
a  characteristic  that  he  has  in  common  with  his  contemporaries ; 
a  manifestation,  that  is,  of  the  Zeitgeist  that  is  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  Saga  of  King  Olaf  as  it  is  found  both  in 
the  poem  and  in  its  prototype  in  the  Heimskringla.  In  the 
measure  of  his  time,  the  militant  priest  was  no  doubt  high- 
handed and  impetuous,  but  he  was  among  a  stubborn  people 
who  were  determined,  on  their  part,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  who  hesitated  at  nothing  to  accomplish  this 
result  He  was  not  such  an  apostle  as  we  hke  to  imagine,  but 
in  his  missionary  efforts  in  Iceland  he  was  apparently  whoUy 
sincere,  and  would  have  preached  his  gospel  peacefully,  had  he 
been  met  with  a  more  peaceful  opposition. 

The  sequel  of  Thangbrand's  mission  is  best  told  in  the  very 
words  of  the  remainder  of  Chapter  XCI  of  the  Heimskringla, 
the  beginning  of  which  was  given  above:  "King  Olaf  waa 
BO  enraged  [at  this]  that  he  ordered  all  the  Icelanders  to  be 
assembled  by  sound  of  horn,  and  was  going  to  kill  all  who  were 
in  the  town ;  but  Kjartan,  Gizur,  and  Hjalti,  with  the  other 
Icelanders  who  had  become  Christians,  went  to  him  and  said, 
*King  thou  must  not  fall  from  thy  word, — ^that  however  much 
any  man  may  irritate  thee,  thou  wilt  forgive  him  if  he  turn 
from  heathenism  and  become  Christian.  AU  the  Icelanders  here 
are  willing  to  be  baptized ;  and  through  them  we  may  find 
means  to  bring  Christianity  into  Iceland :  for  there  are  many 
amongst  them,  sons  of  considerable  people  in  Iceland,  whose 
friends  can  advance  the  cause ;  but  the  priest  Thangbrand  pro- 
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oeeded  there,  as  lie  did  here  in  the  court,  with  violence  and  man- 
Blanghter,  and  such  conduct  the  people  there  would  not  submit 
to.'  The  King  hearkened  to  these  remonstrances ;  and  all  the 
Iceland  men  who  were  there  were  baptized." 

Thangbrand's  mission,  though  it  had  seemed  to  him,  on  his 
return  to  Norway,  to  have  signally  failed  in  its  desired  result, 
had  been,  nevertheless,  far  from  fruitless,  since  it  had,  through 
this  action  of  Olaf ,  definitely  paved  the  way  for  an  energetic 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Icelanders  themselves.  Gizur 
and  H jalti,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  events  recorded,  set  out 
for  Iceland,  where  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Althing, 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1,000,  with  such  success  that  Chris- 
tianity was  then  and  there  legally  proclaimed  to  be  henceforth 
the  religion  of  the  land. 

Nothing  is  told  in  the  Sagas  of  Thangbrand's  subsequent 
fate.  Olaf  himself  was  slain  at  Svold  this  very  year  of  the 
formal  Christianization  of  Iceland ;  but  whether  the  priest 
lived  to  receive  other  benefices,  or  died  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  no  yet  discovered  chronicle  of  the  time  has  seen  fit  to 
make  a  record. 

Wm.  H.  Cabpbntbb. 
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ARTICLE    v.— DR.    LADD'S    INTRODUCTION    TO    PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  Inquiry  after  a  Rational 
System  of  Scientific  Principles  in  their  Relation  to  Ulti- 
mate Reality.  By  Geoboe  Tbumbtjll  Ladd,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1890. 

The  readers  whom  Dr.  Ladd  hopes  by  this  work  "  to  intro- 
duce to  the  study  of  philosophy,"  wiU  doubtless  appreciate  the 
truth  of  Lotze's  words  that  "  Philosophy  is  a  strenuous  effort 
of  mind ;"  but  to  those  students  who  will  gird  themselves  for 
this  "strenuous  effort"  and  patiently  follow  Dr.  Ladd,  we  are 
confident  this  book  will  prove  to  be  what  its  author  hopes, 
a  ^^vade  mecum  for  reflection." 

Dr.  Ladd  is  not  apparently  of  those  who  think  philosophy 
can  be  safely  popularized;  his  writings  are  not  for  leisure 
hours,  or  for  those  who  desire  an  easy  or  a  merely  pleasant 
"  solution  of  those  riddles  of  our  existence  "  which  constitutes 
the  business  of  philosophy ;  but  to  those  minds  to  whom  phi- 
losophy is  the  work  of  serious  hours  Dr.  Ladd  has  much  to  say 
and  great  assistance  to  offer  in  these  pages.  However  one 
may  be  disposed  to  criticise  the  plan  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt, 
or  the  method  he  pursues  in  his  treatment  of  philosophy, 
and  however  one  may  dissent  from  particular  positions  taken 
by  the  author,  everyone  we  are  confident  will  be  impressed  by 
the  profound  comprehension  of  philosophical  problems,  the 
extensive  learning  and  the  truly  scientific  spirit  which  mark  all 
of  Dr.  Ladd's  published  work. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  critically  the  author  through 
these  four  hundred  pages  of  compact  thought,  all  at  a  high 
level,  but  we  wifih  to  exhibit  such  portions  of  his  treatment  of 
his  subject  as  shall  afford  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  and  just 
estimate  of  t^e  work. 
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The  Book  consists  of  fourteen  chapters  which  treat  succes- 
sively of  the  nature  and  problem  of  philosophy,  the  distinctive 
method  and  spirit  of  philosophy,  the  special  problems  that 
are  comprehended  in  it ;  and  lastly,  the  form  of  philosophy 
towards  which  its  special  tendencies  and  schools  are  pointing. 

To  begin  with  the  initial  inquiry  "  What  is  Philosophy "  ? 
what  is  its  nature  and  what  is  its  peculiar  problem  ?  We  can- 
not in  answer  to  this  fundamental  question  simply  appeal  to 
the  history  of  philosophy,  partly  because  the  history  of 
philosophy  shows  no  uniformity  of  judgment  respecting  the 
nature  of  philosophy  or  its  distinctive  problems.  "  The  writers 
of  philosophical  masterpieces  have  by  no  means  been  at  agree- 
ment on  this  point ;"  but  we  cannot  determine  the  nature  of 
philosophy  in  this  way,  partly  because  the  conception  of  phi- 
losophy is  itself  a  forming  one,  "that  like  the  conception  of 
science  implies  a  living  historical  development."  The  method 
therefore  to  be  followed  must  unite'  a  historical  inquiry  and  a 
free  critical  exercise  of  judgment.  "We  must  consult  the 
history  of  philosophy  to  learn  the  views  of  its  great  teachers, 
but  we  must  maintain  the  freedom  of  criticism  in  our  consulta- 
tion of  history." 

This  method  is  thus  applied  in  two  ways ;  the  term  phi- 
losophy is  first  traced  through  its  history  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  important  and  permanent  factors  in  the 
conceptions  of  philosophy  thus  afforded ;  then  follows  a  more 
detailed  examination  and  criticism  of  the  principal  forms  of 
definition  of  philosophy  current  in  the  modern  era,  "  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  those  factors  which  are  to  be  combined  in  a 
synthetic  Conception  of  Philosophy."  It  is  the  four  main  con- 
ceptions of  philosophy  that  have  been  held  since  Kant  which 
afford  the  constructive  elements  of  the  author's  conception  of 
philosophy.  Each  one  of  these  definitioDS  contains  some  essen- 
tial truth,  but  each  one  "  is  inclined  to  place  its  own  peculiar  and 
exclusive  emphasis  upon  some  one  or  two  only  of  the  factors 
necessary  to  the  true  and  complete  conception  of  philosophy.'' 
Thus  the  conception  which  makes  the  essence  of  philosophy 
consist  "in  some  special  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
really-existent" — which  we  may  call  the  ontological  concep- 
tion, while  it  does  hold  fast  one  of  the  distinctive  problems  of 
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philofiophy,  tends  to  neglect  '^certain  important  particulars 
which  are  most  emphasized  by  some  one  of  the  other  three 
classes  of  definitions,"  with  the  additional  defect,  that  it  sepa- 
rates philosophy  from  particular  sciences  and  thereby  fails  to 
take  account  of  ^'the  important  work  of  reason  with  itself  and 
the  resulting  progress  of  rational  self-knowledge." 

If,  again,  we  take  the  definition  that  distinguishes  the  criti- 
cal philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  consistent  followers,  the 
definition  that  identifies  philosophy  with  the  science  of  rational 
knowledge,  we  have  in  such  a  conception  factors  that  cannot 
be  safely  overlooked  in  any  treatment  of  philosophy ;  but  the 
chief  defect  of  such  a  definition  is  its  narrowness ;  ^^  the  criti- 
cism of  rational  processes  and  the  synthetic  representation  of 
conceptions  discovered  thereby,  do  not  cover  the  whole  domain 
of  speculative  thinking."  Nor  does  the  somewhat  more  com- 
prehensive definition  of  ZeUer  secure  to  philosophy  its  full 
rights  and  obligations  as  a  science. 

A  third  conception  lays  special  emphasis  upon  a  practical 
element  in  philosophy ;  it  makes  philosophy  essentially  a  doc- 
trine of  wisdom  and  thereby  makes  prominent  an  ancient  and 
important  truth  which  is  this :  "  the  choicest  issue  of  philosophy 
is  not  merely  a  system  of  speculative  thinking,  but  the  produc- 
tion also  of  conduct  and  character "  ;  but  philosophy  can 
hardly  be  defined  by  thus  emphasizing  a  practical  aspect  of 
it.  The  fourth  definition  of  philosophy  shows  plainly  the 
influence  of  special  sciences  and  it  unquestionably  has  the 
merit  of  recognizing  the  intimate  dependence  of  philosophy 
upon  particular  sciences ;  according  to  this  view  "  philosophy 
is  the  universal  science  which  has  to  unite  the  cognitions 
obtained  by  the  particular  sciences,  into  a  consistent  system." 
The  objection  to  this  way  of  defining  philosophy  is  that 
it  reverses  the  historical  relation  of  philosophy  to  particular 
sciences.  "  A  philosophy  was  cultivated,  and  the  most  essential 
factors  for  its  right  conception  recognized,  for  centuries  before 
its  relation  to  the  particular  sciences  was  clearly  discerned." 

A  definition  of  philosophy  is  then  offered  which  ^^  attempts 
to  gather  into  a  single  sentence  all  the  essential  truths  em- 
phasized in  the  four  classes  of  definitions  "  thus  far  considered. 
"  Philosophy  we  define  to  be  the  rational  progressive  system  of 
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the  principleB  presupposed  and  ascertained  by  the  particular 
seienoee,  in  their  relation  to  ultimate  reality"  (p.  27).     Our 
confidence  that  we  have  correctly  defined  philosophy  is  the  fact 
that  this  definition  is  justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  particularly  that  it  unites  the  elements  of  truth 
in  the  four  conceptions  which  characterize  modem  philosophy 
since  Kant.    The  nature  of  ultimate  reality  is  a  legitimate  and 
indispensable  problem  of  philosophy,  and  to  attain  to  such  a  con- 
ception of  ultimate  reality  as  will  bring  into  unity  all  particular 
cc^nilions  as  well  as  the  ideals  of  human  life  is  the  goal  of  all 
true  philosophic  endeavor.     Such  is  the  truth  in  the  ontological 
conception  of  philosophy.     But  philosophy  being  not  less  the 
work  of  reason,  must  be  a  self-conscious,  critical  process;  it 
must  be  a  philosophy  of  knowledge  not  less  than  a  philosophy 
of  reality.     So  far  is  critical  philosophy  right  in  its  apprehen- 
sion of  tiie  problem  of  philosophy.     Again,  philosophy  is  co- 
extensive with  the  aims  and  interests  of  human  life;  with 
those  ideals  of  Beauty  and  Eight,  not  less  than  with  that 
which  merely  exists,  and  this  conception  conserves  the  measure 
of  truth  in  that  definition  which  makes  philosophy  a  wisdom 
of  life.     Furthermore  the  comprehensive  task  of  philosophy 
cannot  omit  that  unity  of  all  real  being  and  life  which,  extend- 
ing through  the  world  of  nature  and  mind,  whether  recognized 
or  not  in  the  partial  spheres  of  science,  really  guides  human 
thought  and  gives  meaning  to  man's  beliefs  and  ideals.    Phil- 
osophy as  self -comprehension  by  the  human  spirit,  may  not 
Ic^timately  stop  short  of  the  problem  of  such  a  unity  of 
bein^  and  life.     "  Without  such  a  unity  the  very  conception  of 
the  problem  of  philosophy  cannot  be  formed."     "  Philosophy 
implies  the  search,  in  rational  confidence  and  hope,  after  some 
sort  of  unity  in  which  aU  real  processes  may  have,  as  it  were, 
an  ideal  side,  a  side  of  sentient,  »sthetical,  and  ethical  life,  and 
in  which  the  fundamental  forms,  not  only  of  rational  cognition, 
but  also  SBsthetical  and  ethical  ideals,  may  have  existence  in 
reality." 

This  conception  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  should  prepare 
us  to  recognize  in  it  a  genuinely  human  pursuit,  nay,  an  in- 
terest and  in  some  sense  a  necessity  of  our  entire  nature. 
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'^  Philosophy  is  not  a  discipline  so  pecnliar  in  its  nature  as  to 
be  adapted  only  to  the  pursuit  of  the  few;  the  rather  is  it 
nothing  else  than  the  ^  strenuous  effort  of  the  human  spirit  to 
find  a  solution  for  those  riddles  about  which  we  are  all  com- 
pelled to  hold  some  view  in  order  to  live  at  all.' "  Nor  is  this 
need  of  philosophy  a  transient  one,  passing  away  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  advance  of  culture ;  on 
the  contrary,  these  questionings  of  the  human  spirit  are  multi- 
plied and  intensified  with  man's  increasing  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture. It  is  just  that  limitation  which  the  knowledge  possible  by 
special  sciences  is  more  and  more  making  apparent,  that  creates 
the  demand  for  philosophy  as  a  more  comprehensive  and 
farther-reaching  form  of  knowledge. 

The  position  which  belongs  to  philosophy  and-  its  relation  to 
particular  sciences  are  to  be  determined  by  the  true  conception 
of  its  nature.  To  determine  rightly  this  relation  is  of  vital 
importance.  "  Nothing  is  in  these  days  more  important  for  a 
true  conception  and  successful  pursuit  of  philosophy  than  to 
determine  precisely  its  relation  to  the  particular  sciences." 
What  especially  enforces  this  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
"  modem  scientific  methods  are  exercising  a  profound  infiuence 
upon  philosophy ;  for  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  cultivate  phil- 
osophy in  virtual  disregard  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
observers  in  the  different  classes  of  physical  and  psychological 
phenomena;"  and  it  is  not  less  needful  and  salutary  for  the 
expert  students  of  special  science  to  understand  this  relation 
and  to  understand  what  questions  belong  to  philosophy. 

If  our  conception  of  what  philosophy  is  has  been  correctly 
formed,  we  can  dismiss  at  once  all  those  conceptions  of  the  re- 
lation between  philosophy  and  particular  sciences  which  "  de- 
stroy the  independent  existence  and  value  of  the  former." 
Philosophy  has  a  legitimate  standing  and  domain  of  its  own, 
and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  define  those  special  relations  it  sus- 
tains to  the  more  limited  sphere  of  human  cognitions  and  to  other 
facts  and  interests  of  human  existence.  We  may  first  distinguish 
philosophy  from  special  sciences  by  the  character  of  their  respec- 
tive aims.  Philosophy,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  aims  at  ideally 
comprehensive  and  unified  knowledge ;  the  aim  of  particular 
sciences  cannot  be  that.      A  more  important  distinction  of 
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philosophj,  however,  lies  in  its  subject-matter  or  field  ;  it  can  be 
said  that  philosophy  has  for  its  peculiar  subject  those  presup- 
positions and  those  principles  which  each  science  employs,  but 
which  it  does  not  attempt  to  explain  or  justify ;  in  other  words, 
what  particular  sciences  postulate  for  the  purpose  of  explanation 
within  their  proper  fields  constitutes  just  the  specific  problem 
of  philosophy.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  such  sciences  as 
ffisthetics  and  ethics  and  the  science  of  religion,  so  far  as  there 
is  such  a  science.  "  It  is  when  these  sciences  cease  to  be  strictly 
empirical  and  enter  upon  the  enquiry  as  to  the  value  and  ex- 
istence in  reality  of  such  ideals  as  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
and  Gkxl  that  they  seem  to  attain  their  highest  significance.  As 
science  they  do  not  necessarily  concern  themselves  with  the 
analysis,  criticism,  and  justification  of  the  ideals  of  reason." 
And  what  is  true  of  these  sciences  is  hardly  less  true,  if  not  so 
obviously  true,  of  those  sciences  whose  recent  advancement 
seems  to  leave  nothing  for  philosophy  in  relation  to  them.  We 
mean  the  two  cognate  sciences  of  Biology  and  Psychology.  In 
reference  to  life,  it  is  no  longer  a  problem  for  philosophy  to  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  life,  or  to  investigate  the  genesis  and 
laws  of  self-conscious  and  rational  life ;  biology  may  rightfully 
claim  these  and  all  kindred  investigations  as  its  own  domain ; 
but  there  still  remains  what  we  think  should  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  all  inquiries  regarding  life,  the  question  of 
the  significance  of  life  in  reality, — the  question  of  the  end  to 
which  the  development  of  life  tends, — the  question  of  the 
standard  by  which  we  judge  of  the  relative  rank  and  impor- 
tance of  life  in  its  various  forms.  "  What  is  this  standard  by 
which  we  attempt  to  diflEerence  ideally  the  living  forms  and 
arrange  them  in  a  series  with  man  at  their  head."  Again,  it  is 
not  to  philosophy  that  we  are  to  look  for  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  genesis  and  evolution  of  that  wliich  we  call  the  soul-life ; 
this  natural  history  of  intelligence  belongs  to  psychology  as 
a  particular  science ;  but  what  knowledge  essentially  is,  what  it 
really  is  to  know,  what  is  the  being  capable  of  knowing,  what  ig 
that  which  is  known ;  these  questions  relating  to  the  signifi. 
cance  and  validity  of  knowledge  are  not  dispensed  with  or 
answered  by  any  psychological  account  of  how  our  knowledge 
comes  to  be.     Philosophy  has  then  a  distinct  province  and  the 
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solutions  of  its  problems  cannot  be  sought  in  the  special  fields 
of  science.  £ut  this  position  of  philosophy  does,  not  sepa/rate  it 
from  those  particular  sciences  from  which  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish it ;  it  stands  in  relations  of  intimate  dependence  upon 
the  sciences  for  its  material  and  only  in  relation  to  them  can  its 
pursuit  be  successful  or  valuable.  "  The  very  life  and  growth  of 
philosophy  as  a  scientific  system  depends  upon  its  appropriation 
of  this  material "  it  draws  from  the  various  sciences.  "  The 
attempt  to  renounce  or  ignore  this  dependence  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  that  disfavor  into  which  philosophy  has  fallen  in 
the  past."  *  *  *  «  Every  new  attempt  at  philosophical  system 
has  first  of  all  to  reckon  with  the  positive  sciences.  If  it  passes 
by  their  discoveries  in  silence,  the  present  age  is  sure  to  consider 
it  inadequate  and  insufficiently  founded ;  if  it  contradicts  these 
discoveries  it  is  itself  immediately  subjected  to  so  great  con- 
tempt as  not  even  to  be  thought  worthy  of  argument." 

The  spirit  and  method  of  philosophy  are  in  a  broad  sense 
the  spirit  and  method  that  characterize  the  modem  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  but  there  belongs  nevertheless  to  philosophy  a 
temper  of  mind,  or  attitude  toward  its  object,  that  is  not  simply 
identical  with  the  scientific  spirit. 

The  characteristic  of  this  spirit  peculiar  to  philosophy  is 
first  of  all  freedom,  joined  with  an  absolute  devotion  to  truth 
for  its  own  sake.  This  freedom  and  independence  are  perhaps, 
still  the  ideal  spirit  towards  which  philosophy  struggles,  but 
this  progressive  realization  of  freedom  marks  the  advance  of 
philosophy.  "  Pliilosophy  must  always  claim  its  right  to  doubt 
and  to  analyze  in  a  more  ultimate  manner  all  the  presupposi- 
tions of  science."  "  Particular  sciences  may  cease  to  question 
their  principles ;  but  it  is  the  essence  and  the  life  of  philosophy 
to  make  these  principles  the  subject  of  the  freest  sceptical 
and  critical  examination."  So  in  its  devotion  to  truth,  phi- 
losophy must  go  farther  than  science.  The  conscious  love  of  and 
devotion  to  truth  may  for  particular  sciences  be  inconspicuous ; 
but  for  philosophy,  "  because  its  problems  concern  the  highest 
verities,"  such  devotion  to  truth  must  be  a  self-conscious  impulse 
and  guide."  Three  possible  attitudes  to  its  problem  have  char- 
acterized philosophy  in  its  historical  development ;  dogmatism, 
scepticism,  and  criticism,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
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ocdured  in  the  history  of  philosophy  shows  that  these  attitudes 
of  mind  are  not  casual  incidents,  but  '^  different  phases  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  the  organism  of  rational  knowledge." 
^  It  is  through  these  changes  of  mental  attitude  that  philosophi- 
cal inquiry  is  compelled  to  pass.  History  of  philosophy  shows 
that  philosophy  is  wont  to  begin  in  dogmatism, — in  naive  con- 
fidence in  the  full  and  unlimited  power  of  the  mind  to  know ; — 
then  to  pass  by  necessary  reaction  into  sceptical  denial  or  dis- 
trust of  human  knowledge ;  thence  to  become  *  critical, — to 
iavestigate  its  own  nature  and  powers  with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing what,  from  the  nature  and  conditions  of  our  knowledge, 
we  are  fitted  to  know, — and,  therefore  to  renew  the  original 
attempt  of  positive  construction,  but  upon  better  foundations 
than  dogmatism  could  afford,  or  scepticism  destroy. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  gain  for  Agnosticism  and 
Eclecticism  a  position  in  philosophical  systems ;  but  Agnosti- 
cism is  not  a  distinctive  attitude  of  mind  toward  truth  nor  can 
it  rightly  claim  a  method  peculiar  to  it,  or  results  that  entitle 
to  recognition  as  a  philosophy.  Agnosticism  if  it  attempts  to 
be  philosophical  must  take  one  of  the  mental  attitudes  we 
have  defined.  ^'  There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  an  agnostic 
philosophy  as  distinguished  from  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
of  scepticism  and  criticism  which  belong  to  all  philosophy." 
The  same  considerations  exclude  Positivism  and  Eclecti- 
cism from  recognition  as  distinct  standpoints  in  philosophy. 

Has  philosophy  a  method  that  distinguishes  it  from  special 
sciences  ?  It  might  seem  hardly  true  or  important  to  insist 
upon  the  possession  of  such  a  method ;  indeed  such  a  claim, 
in  view  of  the  barren  results  of  philosophical  methods  once 
insisted  upon,  has  invited  rather  bitter  sarcasm.  "Method 
indeed !"  it  is  exclaimed,  "  let  but  Hegel,  or  any  one  of  his 
critics  or  suppofters,  introduce  us  to  some  new  and  vital  truth 
in  philosophy,  and  we  will  excuse  him  from  any  detailed 
explanation  of  the  method  by  which  he  attains  it."  "The 
constant  whetting  of  the  knife  is  tedious  if  it  is  not  proposed 
to  cut  anything  with  it."  It  is  not  however  a  disproof  of  such 
method  peculiar  to  philosophy,  that  philosophy  has  not  always 
recognized  it,  or  consistently  followed  it.  Philosophy  being 
the  progressive  self-knowledge  of  the  human  spirit,  it  is  to  be 
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expected  that  it  would  come  only  by  the  course  of  its  history 
to  the  discovery  and  consistent  employment  of  its  true  method. 
We  may  best  define  this  method  by  specifying  those  character- 
istics which  it  shows  in  comparison  with  the  technical  methods 
of  particular  sciences. 

With  psychology,  philosophy  shares  that  method  of  reflec- 
tive analysis  that  is  peculiar  to  the  latter,  and  this  feature 
distinguishes  philosophic  method  from  the  method  of  physical 
science.  Bui  critical  and  reflective  analysis  is  only  one  char- 
acteristic of  the  method  of  philosophy ;  it  is  by  this  critical 
exercise  philosophy  gathers  and  sifts  its  material,  and  prepares 
for  its  more  distinctive  and  its  supreme  task.  Hence  a  second 
deflning  feature  of  philosophic  method  is  the  employment  of 
speculative  synthesis  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  those  principles 
presupposed  in  particular  sciences  into  a  rational  system.  We 
may  regard  it  as  further  characteristic  of  philosophy  that,  in  the 
execution  of  its  supreme  task,  it  proceeds  upon  certain  postu- 
lates or  presuppositions  concerning  the  form  and  nature  of  ulti- 
mate reality  as  the  one  really  existent.  Two  such  postulates  are 
indispensable  to  any  philosophy :  the  first  is,  in  the  language  of 
Lotze,  "The  existence  in  the  world  at  large  of  a  truth 
which  affords  a  sure  object  of  cognition  ;"  the  other  presuppo- 
sition is,  "  the  unity  of  some  sort  of  ultimate  reality."  To  make 
clear  and  to  verify  these  postulates  is  the  further  task  and  the 
final  achievement  of  philosophy.  Eeflective  analysis,  followed 
by  a  progressive  synthesis  proceeding  upon  these  two  postu- 
lates is  the  method  distinctive  of  philosophy. 

The  conception  thus  attained,  of  the  nature  of  philosophy, 
must  guide  us  in  the  Division  of  Philosophy,  that  is,  the  deter- 
mination of  its  special  problems  and  their  organic  connection 
in  that  comprehensive  investigation  in  which  philosophy 
consists.  "  The  number  and  nature  of  the  "ultimate  philo- 
sophical problems  certainly  depends  upon  the  conception  we 
hold  of  philosophy."  Now  as  the  basis  on  which  a  successful 
division  of  philosophy  can  be  attempted,  we  make  to  be  the 
nature  of  philosophy  and  its  relation  to  the  special  sciences ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  as  many  main  divisions  of  philosophy 
as  there  are  "distinct  problems  proposed  by  the  particular 
sciences  to  the  reason  for  its  ultimate  solution." 
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Our  scheme  exhibiting  these  divisions  and  the  subdivisions 
comprehended  in  them  is  the  following : 

I.   Philosophy  of  the 
Keal  (Metaphysics  in  the      2.  Metaphysics 
wider  meaning    of    the  ^     (Ontology  in 
word).  the  wider 

meaning). 

1.  Ethics. 

2.  Aesthetics. 


1.  Theory  of  knowledge. 

A.  Philosophy 
of  Nature. 

B.  Philosophy 
of  Mind. 


n.  Philosophy  of  the 
Ideal 


in.  The  Supreme  Ideal-Keal. 
The  Philosophy  of  Eeligion. 

The  justification  for  this  division  of  philosophy  is  first :  it 
keeps  the  domain  of  philosophy  distinct  frgm  the  fields  of  par- 
ticular sciences,  a  distinction  that  is  not  successfully  made  in 
other  divisions,  and,  in  the  next  place,  this  division  secures  to 
philosophy  its  entire  domain  as  all  problems  of  philosophy  are 
comprehended  in  this  plan  of  division.  It  is  a  further  recom- 
mendation of  this  division  that  it  shows  how  the  problems  of 
philosophy  while  in  a  sense  coordinate  are  inter-related  in  such 
a  way  that  the  complete  solution  of  the  two  first  general  prob- 
lems must  be  found  in  the  solution  of  the  third  problem  which 
thus  approves  itself  to  be  the  final  problem  of  philosophy. 

"We  regret  we  cannot  follow  Dr.  Ladd  farther  in  this  some- 
what detailed  exhibition  of  his  treatment  of  philosophy ;  our 
space  only  allows  us  to  notice  a  criticism  that  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Educational  HevieWj  January,  pp.  7Yflf.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  language  attributed  to 
a  supposed  objector  expresses  the  judgment  of  the  author  of 
the  article  from  which  the  criticism  is  taken.  We  give  the  criti- 
dfim  substantially  in  the  words  of  the  fancied  objector  to  Dr. 
Ladd's  conception  of  philosophy  and  especially  to  his  conception 
of  knowledge  and  its  relation  to  reality.  Our  critic  calls  "  The 
treatment  of  knowledge  and  reality  with  which  chapters  viii. 
and  ix.  are  taken  up,  loose,  vague,  and  inconsistent."  "  The 
author  regards  knowledge  as  the  presence  in  consciousness  of 
certain  complexes  of  mental  elements  accompanied  by  a  belief 
(pp.  230,  234,  235),  or  persuasion  (p.  237),  or  conviction  (p.  230), 
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that  there  exists  beyond  consciousness  (pp.  214,  225,  ^51),  a 
something  called  reality  in  relation  to  them."  "  The  knowledge 
then,  consisting  of  the  two  factors,  is  in  consciousness ;  the  re- 
ality is  without.^^  They  are  as  wholly  different  worlds  as 
Lazarus  and  Dives."  We  get  reality  not  immediately  as  it  is 
itseM  in  consciousness  but,  as  an  inference  from  experience  (p. 
224,  233) ;  this  inference  moreover  cannot  be  shown  to  be  well 
founded,  though  it  is  unhappily  called  (p.  233)  legitimate, — for 
the  belief  that  gives  us  reality  is  not  rational  but  blind  (pp. 
234,  235,  247,  251),  and  instinctive  (p.  251).  "  Professor  Ladd," 
however,  "  does  not  remain  true  to  these  utterances."  He  con- 
stantly uses  the  word  know  to  express  a  certainty  above  that  of 
bUnd  beUef  (pp.  195,  229,  230, ). 

"  In  the  case  of  the  reality  called  self  he  makes  '  to  know '  to 
be  synonymous  with  '  to  be  conscious  of '  (p.  226),  although  just 
after  he  makes  our  knowledge  of  this  same  reality  no  more 
than  a  conviction."  "He  speaks  of  reality  as  envisaged, 
given  to  consciousness  (p.  195),  when  it  has  been  described  as 
something  necessarily  beyond  consciousness."  "Worst  of  all 
he  declares  knowledge  and  being  as  known,  to  be  identical." 
What  a  leap  over  the  great  gulf  fixed  by  Prof.  Ladd  himself 
between  psychical  complexes  and  the  reality  outside  them  and 
merely  believed  to  exist  (p.  230).  "  How  can  one  get  reality 
from  experience  if  it  is  identical  with  that  experience." 
"When  it  is  recognized  that  this  reality  is  merely  a  blind  in- 
ference from  that  which  is  immediately  in  consciousness,  that 
it  is  inferred  from  the  psychical  complexes  and  not  they  from 
it,  it  should  be  very  evident  that,  whether  one  be  disposed  to 
assume  its  existence  or  not,  the  facts  of  consciousness  remain 
wholly  unchanged."  "  The  only  thing  that  runs  any  risk  in  the 
matter  is  the  reality."  "  If  I  infer  h  from  a,  and  wholly  from 
a,  I  cannot  pass  back  from  h  to  a,  and  add  anything  to  the 
latter;"  "if  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  some  immediate  or  in- 
dependent knowledge  of  J,  I  may  pass  from  it  to  a,  and  change 
my  opinion  of  the  character  of  this  latter ;  in  the  second  class 
of  expressions  quoted.  Prof.  Ladd  may  be  seen  to  have  incon- 
sistently assumed  such  independent  knowledge  of  J." 

Such  is  the  criticism.  Now  how  much  real  foundation  is 
there  for  it  in  Prof.  Ladd's  theory  of  knowledge  ?    We  think 
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yery  slight  if  any  at  all.  We  think  had  the  critic  read  more 
carefnily  the  chapters  referred  to  he  could  hardly  have  under- 
stood that  Dr.  Ladd  anywhere  teaches  that  we  get  reality  jt?r&- 
maril/y  by  an  inference  from  experience ;  nor  conld  he  have 
foond  it  so  serious  a  matter,  much  less  an  inconsistency,  when 
Prof.  Ladd  allows  that  "for  our  primary  knowledge  our  cate- 
gory  of  substance  is  expressive  of  a  vague  (and  we  may  say 
bhnd),  bat  inevitable  belief  that  there  is  the  really  existent" 
We  think  the  contradiction  our  critic  finds  in  the  two  sets  of 
passages  he  quotes  is  in  appearance  only.  We  do  not  find  the 
language  of  Dr.  Ladd  in  these  chapters  loose  or  inconsistent, 
and  especially  do  we  fail  to  find  any  such  contradictory  views 
as  these  expressions  would  seem  to  indicate ;  Dr.  Ladd,  we 
maintain,  is  consistent  with  his  fundamental  conception  of 
knowledge  and  with  the  standpoint  of  critic^  philosophy.  We 
will  briefly  state  what  we  understand  to  be  Dr.  Ladd's  theory  of 
knowledge  in  its  relation  to  reality  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  judgment  respecting  this  criticism.  If  we  sub- 
ject knowledge  to  reflective  analysis  we  find  that  thought  and 
something,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  call  it  belief,  con- 
riction  or  persuasion,  constitute  the  state  of  mind  we  call 
knowing  or  cognition.  It  is  just  this  connection  with  belief 
that  distinguishes  the  mind-state  as  cognition  from  mere  think- 
ing;  it  is  just  this  factor  that  converts  thinking  into  knowl- 
edge. "  S[nowledge  requires  conviction  as  truly  as  it  requires 
thought."  "  All  truth  known  is  both  rationally  thought  and 
nxUonaUy  helievedJ^ 

Knowledge  is  then  a  complex  act,  and  we  must  recognize  in 
it  feeling  and  willing  even  as  well  as  intellection.  If  we  call 
that  knowledge  consciousness,  or  perception  or  certainty,  we 
cannot  thereby  mean  anything  essentially  different. 

The  form  of  consciousness  we  call  cognition,  if  analyzed, 
yields  these  two  factors,  ideas — ^whether  as  mere  memory 
images  or  connected  as  they  are  in  thinking, — ^and  that  other 
factor  we  call  belief. 

Again,  knowledge  and  reality  are  mutually  implicated,  are 
correlated.  "  In  knowledge  reality  is  implicitly  given ;  in  so  far 
as  there  is  knowledge  there  is  reality  known,"  and  knowledge 
has  meaning  as  distinct  from  mere  psychical  states,  by  this 
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reference  to  reality ;  take  for  instance  memory :  "  Memory- 
images  might  rise  and  fall  in  consciousness  forever ;  but,  nnless 
the  reference  of  them  to  a  world  of  reality  were  consciously 
made,  no  knowledge  would  be  implied  or  would  result ;"  and 
so  of  thinking ;  "  Unless  beyond  the  reference  which  thought 
implies  to  related  states  of  ideation,  there  were  implicated  the 
reference  which  all  knowledge  makes  to  a  world  of  reality,  our 
psychical  existence  would  fall  short  of  the  solidity  of  a  con- 
sistent dream."  Now  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  mental 
attitude  to  its  object  is  belief,  or  conmction.  This  relation 
of  the  really  existent  to  the  knowing  act  is  a  two-fold  one, 
according  as  it  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  psy- 
chology, or  from  the  standpoint  of  a  critical  investigation  of 
knowledge.  We  think  it  is  just  the  confusion  of  these  points 
of  view  that  is  the  cause  of  that  embarrassment  under  which 
our  critic  is  suffering. 

In  knowing,  as  philosophy  contemplates  knowledge,  there  is 
no  outwardness  or  beyond,  or  extra  to  the  cognitive  pro- 
cess, but  the  reality  known  is  envisaged  to  consciousness — ^as 
cognitive — ^is  given  to  it,  and  immediately ;  "  the  thought  and 
belief,  if  they  belong  to  knowledge,  implicate  a  correlated 
reality."  We  may  go  farther,  and  looking  at  the  content  of 
knot^ledge  and  the  content  of  "being  as  known,"  we  may  say 
"  knowledge  and  being  as  known  are  identical ;"  for  their  con- 
tent is  coincident,  they  are  sides  or  aspects  of  one  fact.  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  that  relation  when  looked  at  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view ;  here,  unless  we  make  knowledge  identi- 
cal with  psychical  states,  and  make  reality  coextensive  with 
conscious  states,  and  therefore  identical  with  them,  we  must  say 
that  the  reality  known  is  other  than  the  states  themselves,  that 
it  is  extra-mental  or  outside  of  consciousness,  and  in  doing  so 
we  are  true  to  the  facts  of  consciousness ;  while  from  the  other 
standpoint  we  are  equally  true  to  facts,  when  the  implicated  re- 
lation of  knowledge  and  reality  and  their  co-presence  in  the 
same  consciousness  is  asserted. 

J.  E.  Russell. 
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AxncLR    VI.— PROFESSOR    DRUMMOND'S    « NATURAL 
LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL   WORLD." 

"  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.^^    By  Henby  Dbum- 
MOND,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

We  have  placed  the  above  title  of  a  well  known  book  at  the 
head  of  this  Article,  as  representative  of  a  type  or  tendency  of 
thonght  in  onr  day  which  demands  a  careful  stndy  and  revision 
from  all  earnest  thinkers  who  would  not  take  their  opinions  at 
second  hand.  This  modem  speculation — which  is  not  new  ex- 
cept in  form,  but  as  old  as  Heraclitus — may  be  called,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  Monism^  meaning  by  this  term  that  theory 
of  the  universe  which  reduces  all  existence  to  a  single  principle 
88  the  essential  ground ;  which  therefore  ignores,  and  so  far  as 
possible,  obliterates  all  essential  distinctions  between  Nature 
and  the  Supernatural,  or  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual,  person 
and  thing,  life  and  mechanism,  and  even  between  matter  and 
mind,  making  them  all  to  be  but  differentiations  in  the  mani- 
fold development  or  evolution  of  one  and  the  same  primordial 
substance  or  potency.    . 

The  one  idea  and  aim  is  to  exclude  or  efface  the  Supernatural 
and  to  make  Na;t/wre  supreme  and  universal,  evolving  and  gov- 
erning all  things  by  physical  and  necessary  laws. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  call  this  theory  pantheism  or 
materialism,  that  is,  whether  the  one  substance  be  conceived  as 
God,  identified  with  the  world  of  nature  and  inseparable  from 
the  "  All,"  or  as  matter  or  physical  force,  unfolding  its  essential 
potencies  in  the  manifold  forms  of  being  according  to  its  neces- 
sary and  unchangeable  laws,  since  both  conceptions  are  alike 
destitute  of  all  which  can  properly  be  called  personality,  spirit- 
uality, or  freedom. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  mean  to  classify  the  book 
above  named  as  strictly  belonging  to  this  category,  or  that  we 
are  so  undiscriminating  as  to  characterize  all  forms  of  what  is 
called  "Evolution"  as  either  pantlieistic  or  materialistic.  The 
distinction  between  a  theory  or  tendency  of  thought  and  its 
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logical  results  is  one  that  must  be  carefully  recognized.  Eveiy 
great  ref  ommtory  movement,  whether  in  science,  philosophy,  or 
religion,  being  a  reaction  from  some  extreme  in  which  lay  its 
error,  tends  at  first  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  therefore  to  an 
opposite  error.  Examples  of  this  are  too  obvious  to  need  citing. 
The  prevalent  theological  thought,  till  within  a  recent  period, 
has  been  such  as  to  remove  God  from  the  world,  and  to  con- 
ceive Him,  having  once  for  all  created  the  universe,  to  sit  aloof 
as  a  spectator  and  governor  of  its  affairs,  intervening  only 
occasionally  by  miracle  to  correct  or  regulate  the  machinery  He 
had  set  in  motion.  The  miraculous  and  supernatural  was  thus 
separated  from  the  natural  and  the  ordinary  by  a  guU  not  only 
of  nature  or  kind,  but  of  time  and  space,  subject  to  no  law,  be- 
longing to  no  order  or  system,  whose  only  relation  to  the  world 
and  to  himian  history  was  one  of  interference,  involving  a  viola- 
tion of  its  laws,  and  dislocation,  as  it  were,  of  its  nicely  adjusted 
and  orderly  system.  No  sufficient  account  was  made,  in  this 
view,  of  the  Scriptural  representations  of  God  as  immanent,  or 
at  least  as  present  and  working  in  all  the  operations  of  nature ; 
who  still  ^  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon  earth,'  as  at 
the  beginning,  and  whose  ^  word  runneth  very  swiftly  ;*  who 
^  %aiih  to  the  snow  and  the  hail.  Be  thou  upon  the  earth ;'  who 
even  sendeth  forth  his  Spirit,  as  in  the  teeming  week  of  creation, 
creating  new  forms  of  life  and  '  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
Such  representations  were  called  poetry  and  not  truth,  overlook- 
ing the  essential  truth  within  the  poetic  form ;  overlooking,  too, 
the  fact  that  the  miraculous  in  the  Bible  is  never  distinguished 
from  the  natural  in  its  nature  and  source  but  only  in  its 
phenomenal  aspect,  as  seen  by  the  senses,  but  both  alike  are 
parts  of  one  divine  and  orderly  system,  working  together, 
though  in  different  forms,  for  the  same  great  end — ^the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

The  marvelous  extension  of  scientific  research  and  discovery 
during  this  century  has  impressed  reflecting  minds  with  the 
wrdty  of  this  vast  system,  and  also  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
a  system  of  hiw^  universal  and  unchanging ;  that  nowhere  in  aU 
this  infinitude  of  worlds  is  the  '  reign  of  law '  invaded  or  broken 
in  upon  by  arbitrary  will  or  outside  forces  that  interrupt  its 
continuity,  or  violate  or  disturb  the  divine  order  and  harmony 
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of  things.  To  those  conversant  only  with  material  things,  and 
holding  the  crude  and  unreflecting  notion  that  the  senses  are 
the  only  tme  and  positive  sources  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  world  or  system  of  nature  should  appear,  and  be 
assumed,  as  the  only^  gystem,  and  natural  or  physical  law  as  the 
only  law,  to  which  mind  and  matter,  life,  thought,  motion, 
magnetism  and  aU  other  so-called  forces  in  the  universe  are 
subject ;  and  that  miracle  and  the  supernatural  should  be  out- 
lawed as  incredible  and  even  impossible  in  the  'nature  of 
things,'  meaning  by  this,  the  only  things  which  they  know. 
Meanwhile  the  truth  remains,  that  what  is  called  *  Nature '  is 
but  a  part,  and  that  the  outermost  and  least  substantial  part,  of 
the  whole  system  of  God ;  that  the  laws  of  nature,  or  physical 
law  in  its  most  comprehensive  reach,  is  not  the  law  of  that  inner 
universe  or  spiritual  realm  which  underlies  and  comprehends 
the  physical  as  the  heavens  comprehend  the  earth,  in  which  are 
the  true  ccmaea  of  all  material  phenomena.  These  two  realms 
of  matter  and  spirit,  nature  and  the  supernatural,  though  differ- 
ing whoUy  in  constitution,  and  governed  by  different  laws,  are 
yet  most  intimately  and  organically  connected,  as  the  soul  and 
body  in  man,  so  that  they  form  together  one  system  of  which* 
God  is  the  animating  and  omnipresent  Soul.  In  short, '  monism,' 
whether  applied  to  the  being  of  God,  or  the  universe  He  has 
created,  is  inconsistent  alike  with  a  true  theology,  a  true 
philosophy,  and  a  true  science.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the 
absolute  ground  of  all  being,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought  to  explore  or  comprehend,  all  revealed  or  manifested 
existence,  from  Deity  to  protoplasm,  shows  a  dualism  without 
which  not  only  nothing  was  made  that  is  made,  but  nothing  ex- 
ists or  fulfils  its  end,  and  nothing  can  be  rightly  and  truly  un- 
derstood. Matter  and  mind,  flesh  and  spirit,  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,  are  found  in  harmonious  union  both  in  the  micro- 
cosm which  we  ourselves  are  and  in  the  macrocosm  which  we 
call  the  universe. 

We  can  best  vindicate  this  truth,  and  show  the  relation  which 
these  two  realms  or  departments  of  being  hold  to  each  other,  by 
examining  somewhat  critically  Professor  Drummond's  book, 
"Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  which  has  been  long 
enough  before  the  public  to  be  impartially  judged,  and  which 
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demands  a  more  thorough  review  than  it  appears  to  have  yet 
received.*  If  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  some  of  his 
fundamental  positions  it  is  not  from  want  of  appreciation  and 
even  admiration  of  its  many  excellencies,  but  wholly  in  the  in- 
terest of  truth  and  a  sound  philosophy,  which  must  ever  be 
accordant  with  Christianity  rightly  interpreted. 

The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  very  remarkable  book,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  title,  is  a  high  and  commendable 
one.  It  is  to  show  the  relations  of  the  natural  and  spiritual 
world,  not  as  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  regard  them,  as  isolated 
and  independent  spheres,  separated  by  an  incommunicable  gulf, 
but  as  a  wfiity.  The  great  value  and  need  of  such  a  showing^ 
must  be  obvious  to  all  students  of  modem  thought. 

Witness  the  '  conflict  *  assumed  to  exist  between  Science  and 
Kevelation.  Witness  too,  the  prevalent  attitude  of  men  of 
science  toward  a  supernatural  revelation ;  the  one  dealing  with 
a  system  whose  laws  are  known  and  fixed,  the  other  disclosing 
facts  seemingly  in  contradiction  to  these  laws,  and  belonging  to 
a  sphere  supposed  to  be  beyond  and  outside  of  law.  Any  wise 
and  thoughtful  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  reign  of  law  through- 
out both  of  these  kingdoms  and  to  show  the  real  unity  that  un- 
derlies and  connects  their  seeming  diversities  and  oppositions, 
deserves  a  most  respectful  hearing  and  a  candid  consideration. 
For  the  one  want  of  the  present  age  is  to  apprehend  the  real 
unity  and  harmony  between  Reason  and  Christianity,  Science 
and  Eevelation. 

In  the  present  work  the  author  brings  to  his  task  not  only 
vigorous  and  lucid  thinking  and  a  broad  intellectual  and 
scientific  culture,  vivified  and  illumined  by  a  fine  imagination, 
but  a  thorough  belief  in  what  is  known  as  orthodox  or  evangeli- 
cal Christianity ;  and  his  endeavor  is  not  like  that  of  too  many 
scientific  thinkers,  to  destroy  but  to  establish  its  doctrines  from 
the  field  of  natural  law.  The  book,  whatever  its  defects,  is 
written  in  the  interest  of  Christian  truth  and  Supernatural 
Redemption.   This  fact,  together  with  its  lucid  and  captivating 

*This  is  of  course  exclusive  of  any  reviews  that  have  not  come  under 
the  writer's  notice.  As  the  design  of  this  Article  is  larger  than  a  mere 
criticism,  any  unconscious  repetition  of  previous  lines  of  criticism  may 
be  allowed. 
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style,  may  account  for  ite  great  popularity  with  the  Christiaii 
public,  especially  with  that  large  class  not  accustomed  to 
careful  or  philosophic  thinking;  while  scientific  readers 
have  been  taken  with  its  scientific  tone,  and  its  immense  con- 
cessions to  nearly  all  which  even  materialists  and  sceptics 
have  claimed  as  regards  the  universality  and  exclusiveness  of 
natural  law. 

The  origin  of  the  book  may  best  explain  its  nature  and  spirit. 
This,  as  the  author  teljs  us  in  his  preface,  grew  out  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  of  natural  science  on  week-days,  and  of 
moral  and  religious  subjects  on  Sundays,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  two  departments  distinct,  since  they  lay  at  opposite 
poles  of  thought.  "  For  a  time,"  he  says,  "  I  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing Science  and  Beligion  shut  off  from  one  another  in  two  sepa- 
rate compartments  of  my  mind.  But  gradually  the  wall  of 
partition  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way.  The  two  fountains 
of  knowledge  also  slowly  began  to  overfiow,  and  finally  their 
waters  met  and  mingled.  I  found  the  truth  running  out  to 
my  audience  on  Sundays  by  the  week-day  outlets.  In  other 
words,  the  subject-matter  Religion  had  taken  on  the  method 
of  expression  of  Science,  and  I  discovered  myself  enunciating 
Spiritual  Law  in  the  exact  terms  of  Biology  and  Physics." 
And  this,  as  he  teUs  us,  "  was  not  simply  a  scientific  coloring 
given  to  religion,  the  mere  freshening  of  the  theological  air 
with  natural  facts  and  illustrations.  It  was  an  entire  recast- 
ing of  truth,  and  when  I  came  seriously  to  consider  what  it 
involved,  I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  that  it  meant  essentially  the 
introduction  of  Natural  Law  into  the  Spiritual  World." 

This,  then,  is  the  idea  which  is  impUed  in  the  title  of  the 
book,  and  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  demonstrate  by 
scientific  proof  and  illustrative  examples.  The  real  problem  to 
be  solved,  and  the  only  solution  needed  for  the  reconciliation  of 
science  and  religion,  was  to  show  the  unity  of  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  as  harmonious  and  organic  parts  of  the  one  system 
of  Gbd.  The  author's  mistake — and  it  is  a  radical  one — is  that 
he  has  taken  unity  for  identity j  and  has  mistaken  arialogy  be- 
tween the  two  spheres  and  the  laws  which  govern  them  for  the 
BOfne  laws  in  both.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  this  is  not 
a  harmonizing  but  a  conversion  or  transformation  of  one  into 
TOL.  HZ.  4 
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the  other.  It  is  not  merely  the  introduc^on  or  "  extenaion  of 
Natural  Law  into  the  Spiritual  World,"  but  a  denial  and  exclu- 
sion of  the  Spiritual  altogether. 

That  we  may  not  mistake  the  author's  position,  we  will  let 
him  define  it  in  his  own  words :  "  The  position  we  have  been 
led  to  take  up  is  not  that  spiritual  laws  are  analog(ms  to  natural 
laws,  but  that  they  a/re  the  same  laws.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
analogy,  but  of  identity. ^^  Analogy,  he  maintains,  pertains  to 
phenomena^  but  not  to  Laws.  "Analogous  phenomena  are 
not  the  fruit  of  parallel  laws,  but  of  the  same  laws — ^laws  which 
at  one  end,  as  it  were,  may  be  dealing  with  matter,  at  the  other 
end  with  spirit." 

It  is  not  indeed  claimed  that  there  are  absolutely  no  laws  of 
the  spiritual  world  which  are  not  found  in  the  natural;  but 
these,  if  they  exist,  are  beyond  our  present  knowledge,  and 
await  the  advent  of  corresponding,  or  rather  identical  laws  yet 
to  be  discovered  in  the  visible  universe,  by  means  of  which 
alone  they  can  be  conceived.  But  even  with  this  qvusi  limita^ 
tion,  the  position  of  the  author  is  sufficiently  novel  and  ques- 
tionable to  challenge  a  close  and  careful  investigation. 

That  the  two  worlds  of  Nature  and  Spirit  are  closely,  if  not 
inseparably,  connected ;  that  they  are  both  governed  by  lanvs 
emanating  from  the  same  infinite  Mind ;  that  there  is  a  unity 
and  harmony  pervading  both  and  organizing  them  into  one 
great  divine  system,  is  conceded  by  every  intelligent  Mid 
thoughtful  mind.  The  one  answers  to  the  other,  as  shadow  to 
substance,  as  symbol  to  thought,  as  form  to  spirit ;  else  there  could 
be  no  language  or  poetry,  or  art,  no  expression  of  the  invisible 
in  the  visible,  for  this  correspondence  is  the  basis  of  all  expres- 
sion, of  all  symbol  and  parable.  But  what  is  the  subtle  and 
mysterious  bond  that  connects  the  two,  and  just  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  revelation  that  subsists  between  them,  ha*  hitherto 
eluded  all  discovery  by  science  or  philosophy. 

Lord  Bacon,  with  his  far-seeing  and  deeply  penetrating  mind, 
explored  a  portion  of  this  field  and  indicated  what  may  seem 
at  first  view  to  be  an  identity  of  law  between  these  two  depart- 
ments. "  Is  not,"  he  asks,  "  the  precept  of  a  musician  to  fall 
from  a  discord,  or  harsh  accord,  upon  a  concord,  or  sweet 
accord,  alike  true  in  affection?  *  *  *  Is  not  the  delight  of  the 
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quayering  npon  a  stop  in  music  the  same  with  the  playing  of 
light  npon  water?" 

'Splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus.' 

"  Neither,"  he  observes,  "  are  these  only  similitudes,  as  men 
of  narrow  observation  may  conceive  them  to  be,  but  the  same 
footsteps  of  nature  treading  or  printing  upon  several  subjects 
or  matters.  *  *  *  Because  the  distributions  and  partitions  of 
Imowledge  are  not  like  several  lines  that  meet  in  an  angle,  but 
are  like  branches  of  a  tree  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath 
dimension  and  quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance  before  it 
come  to  discontinuance  and  break  itself  into  arms  and  boughs." 

These  illustrations  indicate  a  unity  underneath  the  diversities 
of  nature,  and  also  beneath  the  natural  and  spiritual  world, 
showing  that  one  Mind  or  Intelligence  pervades  and  manifests 
itself  in  all  existence.  But  they  do  not  prove  that  the  laws  of 
light  and  of  music  and  of  human  affection  are  the  same.  The 
very  delight  we  feel  in  discovering  or  tracing  these  analogies, 
which  constitute  the  charm  and  the  truth  of  poetry  and  parable, 
comes  from  the  difference  as  well  as  the  resemblance,  the  unity 
in  diversity,  between  the  symbol  and  the  reality,  and  would 
cease  with  an  identification  of  the  two,  that  is  by  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  figure. 

Wlien  truth  or  knowledge  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of 
Ivgkt^  or  its  moral  effects  in  the  soul  under  the  image  of  a  planted 
and  germinating  %eed^  there  is  a  profound  analogy  recognized 
between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  phenomena.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  truth  radiates  from  its  source,  or  is  trans- 
mitted by  undulations,  as  light  from  the  sun;  or  that  it  enters 
the  soul  and  germinates  and  grows  in  the  same  way,  or  by  the 
same  physical  law,  as  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  soil.  If  this  were 
so,  its  working  and  effects  would  be  physical,  that  is,  necessa/ry^ 
and  a  barren  heart  would  be  no  more  responsible  for  its  fruit- 
lessness  than  a  rocky  or  sun-parched  soil.  Moreover,  the  very 
diversity  of  the  figures  and  emblems  employed  to  illustrate  a 
spuitud  truth  or  doctrine  shows  that  it  cannot  be  identified  in 
its  working  or  effects  with  any  one  physical  law,  and  is  there- 
fore wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  Natural  Law. 

When  Jesus  was  once  asked  by  his  disciples  why  he  spake  to 
the  people  in  parables,  he  replied,  '^  Because  unto  you  it  is  given 
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to  know  the  mysteries  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them 
it  is  not  given."  He  taught  the  ignorant  multitude  in  symbols 
drawn  from  natural  things  with  which  they  were  familiar,  as 
shadows  or  images  of  spiritual  things,  and  which  they  under- 
stood in  their  physical  but  not  in  their  moral  or  spiritual  im- 
port— "seeing  but  not  perceiving."  If  the  symbol  were  the 
reality  instead  of  its  shadow,  i.  e.,  if  the  natural  law  were  the 
^ame  thing  as  the  spiritual,  they  would  have  known  these 
mysteries  as  well  as  the  spiritually  enlightened.  They  would, 
moreover,  not  have  been  to  blame  for  not  accepting  the  truth, 
for  it  is  not  a  moral  or  religious  duty  to  believe  in  the  laws  of 
nature. 

And  here  we  see  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  errors  in  theology 
and  philosophy.  These  have '  arisen  from  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  and  the  terms  employed  by 
philosophers ;  namely,  by  taking  figures  a/nd  symbols  for 
realities^  or  transferring  physical  laws  and  conceptions  to  the 
spiritual  world.  Since  all  language  is  physical  in  its  origin, 
that  is,  derived  from  physical  images  in  the  world  of  sense, 
spiritual  things,  or  things  and  relations  out  of  sense,  can  only 
be  represented  symbolically,  by  words  whose  primary  and  literal 
meaning  is  a  physical  or  sensuous  one.  This  is  seen  in  the 
etymology  of  nearly  all  words  of  mental  or  moral  import,  as  in- 
fluence^ moti/ve,  impression^  apprehension^  attention^  etc.,  and 
is  too  evident  to  all  students  of  language  to  need  illustration. 
All  such  words  are  coined  in  a  physical  mint  and  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  physical  image.  Even  when  the  primary  image  is  lost,  and 
it  has  become  a  word  of  pure  thought,  it  carries  with  it  a  con- 
ception taken  from  the  world  of  sense,  with  its  physical  and 
special  relations  that  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  spiritual  world 
without  error  and  a  materializing  of  moral  and  spiritual  things. 
Hence  the  sensational  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Hartley,  and 
the  materialism  of  Tyndall  and  Huxley  is  perpetuated  by,  if 
not  derived  from,  the  language  employed.  Hence,  too,  the 
earthly  and  sensual  ideas  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  kingdom 
of  Otodj  the  necessarian  doctrines  of  physical  depravity  and 
physical  regeneration  taught  by  the  Augustinian  and  Oalvinistic 
theology,  the  transubstantiation  dogma  of  the  papal  priesthood, 
and  the  literalizing  interpretation  of  the  "  blood  "  of  Christ  and 
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the  "water"  of  baptism,  and  the  material  symbols  of  future  re- 
ward and  punishment ;  all  of  which  are  but  a  gross  and  literal 
extension  of  Natural  Law  into  the  Spiritual  World.  Yet  with 
all  these  examples  of  error  and  signals  of  warning,  we  find  our 
author  saying:  "It  is  clear  that  we  can  only  express  the 
Spiritual  Laws  in  language  borrowed  from  the  physical 
universe.  Being  dependent  for  our  vocabulary  on  images,  if 
an  altogether  new  and  foreign  set  of  laws  existed  in  the  Spirit- 
ual world  they  could  never  take  shape  as  definite  ideas  from 
mere  want  of  words.  *  *  *  After  all,  then,  our  knowledge  of 
higher  law  must  be  limited  by  our  knowledge  of  the  lower." 
As  if  there  were  no  more  immediate  and  certain  source  of 
knowledge  than  through  the  medium  of  words  and  images.  As 
if  our  intuition  of  "  cause  "  and  "  right "  and  "  duty,"  and  our 
consciousness  of  free-will  and  spiritual  realities  were  dependent 
on  or  identical  with  the  physical  conceptions  by  which  these 
ideas  are  represented  in  the  world  of  space ! 

We  anticipate  here  a  protest  from  the  author  and  the  advo- 
cates of  his  theory,  to  the  effect  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  recog- 
nized between  the  realities  or  contents  of  the  two  worlds,  and 
the  la/ws  pertaining  to  them ;  that  these  laws  may  be  the  same 
while  the  former  retain  their  distihctive  properties.  In  other 
words,  that  identity  of  Loajo  does  not  imply  identity  of  Sub- 
stance.  It  may  be  weU  therefore,  before  proceeding  further  to 
define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  Nature  and  Natural  La/w^  and 
what  by  Spirit  and  the  Spiritual  World,  It  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  these  terms  are  understood  by  all  in  the  same 
sense ;  whereas  no  words  are  used  more  loosely  and  with  such 
undefined  and  even  opposite  meanings. 

The  term  Nature  has  sometimes  been  used  in  the  pantheistic 
sense,  to  denote  the  AU^  or  the  whole  of  existence,  which  would 
of  course  exclude  the  notion  of  the  Supernatural  as  an  impossi- 
ble conception. 

Again,  it  is  very  commonly  used  to  denote  tJie  whole  created 
universe^  including  man.  But  here  the  Spiritual  is  not  distin- 
guished from  the  "  natural,"  but  is  included  in  it,  under  the  one 
all-comprehensive  term  Nature.  Such  a  popular  and  undis- 
criminating  use  of  the  term  has  done  much  to  confuse,  if  not 
to  materialize  our  conceptions  on  this  subject.     Evidently,  some 
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conception  more  definite  and  philosopliic  must  be  formed  that 
shall  define  this  distinction  which  is  recognized  in  all  true  think- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  thought  and  language  of  Scripture. 

No  more  true  and  accurate  conception  of  Nature  has  ever 
been  given  than  that  of  Coleridge :  "  The  power  which  we  call 
Ifa/ture  may  be  thus  defined :  A  power  subject  to  the  law  of 
continuity  {lex  contvnui ;  nam  m  natura  non  datur  sali/m\ 
which  law  the  human  understanding  by  a  necessity  aris- 
ing out  of  its  own  constitution  can  conceive  only  under  the 
form  of  cause  amd  effect.  *  *  *  Nature  is  a  line  in  constant 
and  continuous  evolution.  Its  beginning  is  lost  in  the  Super- 
natural ;  and  for  our  understanding  therefore  it  must  appear  as 
a  continuous  line  without  beginning  or  end.  But  where  there 
is  no  discontinuity  there  can  be  no  origination,  and  every 
appearance  of  origination  in  nature  is  but  a  shadow  of  our 
own  casting.  It  is  a  reflection  from  our  own  will  or  spirit. 
Herein,  indeed,  the  will  consists.  This  is  the  essential  character 
by  which  WiU  is  opposed  to  nature,  as  Spirit,  and  raised  above 
NaMre  as  setf-determmmg  Spirit — this  namely,  that  it  is  a 
power  of  originathig  an  a>ct  or  state.^^ 

Few  scientists,  we  think,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  this  definition  of  Nature,  since  their  great  contention  is  for 
the  law  of  continuity^  in  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  break ; 
"  a  line  in  constant  and  continuous  evolution."  His  definition  of 
Will  or  Spirit  must  be  acknowledged  as  equally  true  by  all  who 
look  with  a  clear  and  single  eye  into  their  own  spiritual  being, 
or  who  accept  the  verdict  of  consciousness  unbribed  and  un- 
sophisticated by  reasonings  of  the  logical  understanding.  "  As 
we  know  what  life  is  by  being,  so  we  know  what  will  is  by  act- 
ing," and  not  by  reasonings  or  conceptions  drawn  from  a  totally 
different  sphere,  that  of  sensible  experience. 

An  objection,  or  query,  here  arises,  which  the  advocates  of 
determinism  have  not  been  slow  to  urge.  This  is  so  well  put 
and  answered  by  Coleridge  that  we  quote  his  words : 

"  That  in  willing,  replied  my  friend,  we  appear  to  ourselves 
to  constitute  an  actual  beginning,  and  that  this  seems  unique 
and  without  any  example  in  our  sensible  experience,  or  in  the 
phsnomena  of  nature,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  But  may  it  not  be 
an  illusion  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  antecedent  causes  % 
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You  may  suppose  this,  I  rejoined ;  that  the  soul  of  every  man 
should  impose  a  lie  on  itself ;  and  that  this  lie,  and  the  acting 
on  the  faith  of  its  being  the  most  important  of  all  truths,  and 
the  most  real  of  all  realities,  should  form  the  main  contra-dis- 
tinctive character  of  humanity,  and  the  only  basis  of  that  dis- 
tinction between  things  and  persons  on  which  our  whole  moral 
and  criminal  law  is  grounded ; — ^you  may  suppose  this.  *  *  * 
Whether  you  can  reconcile  such  a  supposition  with  the  belief 
in  an  all-wise  Creator,  is  another  question.  But,  taken  singly, 
it  is  doubtless  in  your  power  to  suppose  this ;  were  it  not  the  be- 
lief of  the  contrary  would  be  no  subject  of  a  command,  no  part 
of  a  moral  and  religious  duty.  You  would  not,  however,  sup- 
pose it  without  a  reason.  But  all  the  pretexts  that  ever  have 
beeTi  or  ever  can  be  offered  for  this  supposition  are  built  on 
certain  notions  of  the  understanding  that  have  been  generalized 
from  conceptions ;  which  conceptions  again  are  themselves  gen- 
eralized or  abstracted  from  objects  of  sense.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  therefore,  have  any  force  except  in  application  to 
objects  of  sense  and  within  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience."* 

We  know  of  no  possible  refutation  or  evasion  of  this  argu- 
ment save  in  a  denial  of  the  facts  of  moral  consciousness,  or  in 
a  gross  misconception  of  the  WUl  or  Spirit  itself.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  if  the  will  be  free,  or  self-determined,  it  is  without 
any  law,  whereas  every  will  is  habitually  governed  by  some 
motive  or  law  of  conduct  which  alone  gives  it  character.  It  is 
sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  Will  is  never  without  a  law,  but  it 
differs  from  all  other  powers  in  that  it  has  the  ability  to  choose 
what  law  or  motive  it  will  obey ;  that  of  Beason^  which  is  its 
true  law,  or  that  of  Nature^  i.  e.,  of  sense  and  desire,  which  it 
was  made  to  control  and  not  to  serve.  The  former  alone  is  the 
law  of  liberty,  or  true  freedom ;  the  latter  is  Sin^  a  word  with- 
out meaning  except  as  the  will  is  free :  and  sin  is  bondage,  all 
the  more  degrading  because  a  voluntary  bondage.  [See  John 
viii,  34 ;  Rom.  vi,  16.] 

A  distinction  must  also  be  made  between  liberty  of  choice 
and  power  of  execution.  The  will  is  free  in  its  volitions,  but 
limited  in  its  ability  to  execute  what  it  wills,  since  here  it  comes 

*  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  272,  278,  Note. 
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into  connection  with  another  sphere  in  which  natural  laws  have 
sway,  which  are  not  wholly  under  its  control.     [Kom.  vii,  18.] 

It  is  not  claimed,  moreover,  that  the  whole  of  our  immaterial 
or  psychical  nature  is  seK-determined,  or  exempt  from  natural 
law,  but  only  the  Spirit  or  Will,  the  center  of  personality,  which 
being  sovereign  may  control  the  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  etc., 
through  their  own  laws,  as  it  controls  in  a  degree  physical 
nature  itself. 

Here,  then,  we  have  found  a  sphere  of  being  and  of  action 
that  is  not  sulject  to  the  lam  of  continuity^  or  included  in  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect,  but  is  clearly  above  it,  since  it  is  adf- 
determining^  a  power  capable  of  originating  an  act  or  state. 
And  since  the  former  sphere,  by  strict  scientific  definition,  is 
what  we  mean  by  Nature^  what  is  the  latter  but  Sxtpematural  t 
The  Spiritual,  riglitly  conceived,  i^  the  Supernatural,  and  this 
whether  we  speak  of  the  human  or  Divine  Spirit.  A  clear 
recognition  of  this  great  truth,  in  place  of  the  confused  and 
materialistic,  or  the  ghostly  and  fantastic  notions  that  have  pre- 
vailed, would  clear  away  an  immense  deal  of  scepticism  result- 
ing from  false  science  and  false  psychology,  and  open  a  ground 
and  place  for  miracle  at  once  consistent  with  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  God. 

This  is  the  doctrine  so  ably  and  eloquently  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Bushnell  in  his  great  work,  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural." 
In  it  he  shows  that  natural  law,  or  the  system  we  call  "  Nature," 
is  subordinate  to  Will  or  Spirit,  made  to  be  such  by  its  very 
constitution,  and  so  is  the  supple  instrument  or  organ  of  the 
higher  activities,  as  the  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  soul ;  and 
this  not  by  any  violation  of  its  laws,  but  by  control  and  mastery 
of'  them.  We  are  continually  bringing  about  results  and 
changes  in  the  natural  world  which  nature,  left  to  itself  and  its 
own  laws,  could  never  effect,  from  the  throwing  of  a  stone 
against  the  law  of  gravity,  to  the  transforming  of  the  face  of 
nature  by  human  art  and  civilization.  And  just  as  we  bring 
about  disease  in  the  body  by  transgressing  the  laws  of  health, 
so  man  has  by  his  sin  loosened  the  retributive  forces  of  outward 
nature,  and  brought  suffering  and  physical  evil  into  the  world 
far  beyond  what  its  physical  laws  alone  could  produce.  Hence, 
as  sin  and  its  natural  penalties  have  come  from  a  supernatural 
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agency  in  man,  redemption  must  also  be  a  supernatural  work, 
undertaken  and  carried  forward  by  a  higher  spiritual  and 
Divine  power,  not  in  violation,  but  in  restoration  of  law  both 
physical  and  spiritual. 

But  we  have  not  yet  defined  Natural  La/vo  /  and  this  must 
be  done  before  determining  the  question  of  "Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World." 

The  current  scientific  notion  of  law  in  the  physical  world, 
which  is  adopted  by  Prof.  Drummond,  is  an  observed  order  of 
factSj  or  a  uniform  sequence  of  phenomena ;  where  law  is 
made  identical  with  the  phenomena  it  is  supposed  to  explain. 
The  "  order  "  observed  is  the  sign  or  index  of  a  law  behind  and 
governing  the  phenomena,  but  is  not  the  law  itself  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word.  This  notion  of  Law  is  similar  to  that  which 
defines  Cause  as  antecedent  and  Effect  as  consequent^  and  comes 
from  the  same  inability  to  admit  the  existence  of  anything  not 
obvious  to  the  senses.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  a  distinction 
in  thought  between  physical  laws  and  efficient  causes,  or  that 
Law  most  commonly  refers  to  the  mode  in  which  the  powers  of 
nature  act,  rather  than  to  these  powers  themselves.  At  the 
same  time  a  mode  of  action  always  implies  an  agent  or  causal 
power  behind  the  phenomena,  and  cannot  be  conceived  as  ex- 
isting apart  from  it.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  the  true  idea. 
This  meaning  of  Law  is  recognized  in  all  the  earlier  philosophic 
definitions.  Thus  Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  says: 
"That  which  doth  assign  into  each  thing  the  hind^  that  which 
doth  moderate  the  force  or  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the 
form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we  term  a  law.^'^  Keid 
declares :  "  The  la/vos  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which 
ejSects  are  produced ;  but  there  must  be  a  cavse  which  operates 
according  to  these  rules."  The  Duke  of  Argyle  in  his  Reign 
of  La/w  says :  "  An  observed  order  of  facts  to  be  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  a  Law,  must  be  an  order  so  constant  and  uniform  as  to 
indicate  necessity,  and  necessity  can  only  arise  out  of  the  action 
of  some  compelling  force.  *  *  *  We  say  of  an  observed  order 
of  facts  that  it  must  be  due  to  some  '  law,'  meaning  simply  that 
all  order  involves  the  idea  of  some  force  or  forces  (whether  they 
be  such  as  we  can  further  trace  or  define  or  not)  of  which  order 
is  the  index  and  result."     Of  Law  in  this  true  sense  he  cites  as 
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the  one  great  example  the  law  of  gravitation.  This  is  not 
merely  the  "  observed  order "  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
move.  ^^  It  is  a  law  in  the  sense  not  merely  of  a  rule  but  of  a 
cwuae;  that  is  of  a  Force  accurately  defined  and  ascertained 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  operation.  Force  is  the  root 
idea  of  Zaw  m  itf  scientific  sense.^^  The  elimination  from  the 
idea  of  Law  of  cause  or  potency  and  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
abstraction  or  order  of  sequence  has  much  to  do  with  the  theory 
of  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after. 

Another  example  of  Law  in  a  higher  order  is  the  law  of  Life 
or  vitality,  which  is  not  one  law,  Uke  gravitation,  but  many, 
according  to  the  grade  or  kind  of  life,  vegetable,  animal,  or 
spiritual.  In  each  there  is-  a  vital  principle,  or  force,  distinct 
from  and  in  a  sense  independent  of  organization,  which  as  a 
formative  power  builds,  repairs  and  perpetuates  its  own  organ- 
ism according  to  the  specific  law  of  its  nature,  and  this  by  con- 
trolling all  other  laws  and  forces  below  it  Life  is  not  an 
abstraction  but  an  entity  as  real,  and  even  more  real  than  the 
matter  which  it  moulds  and  dominates.  To  define  Life,  as 
Spencer  does,  as  "  the  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  exter- 
nal relations,"  is  to  mistake  eflEect  for  cause,  and  a  phenomenon 
for  that  which  produces  it.  For  the  question  immediately 
arises,  what  power  adjusts  these  relations  in  such  wondrous 
harmony  ?  To  deny  any  real  entity  to  this  vital  principle,  call- 
ing it  an  abstraction  or  relation,  is  no  less  absurd  than  to  deny 
reality  to  the  Soul,  or  to  call  Thought  and  Keason  an  abstraction, 
or  an  adjustment  of  the  movements  of  the  brain  to  movements 
of  things  outside. 

Now  nothing  is  more  evident  in  respect  to  these  laws  of  Life 
than  the  fioAty  of  type  underneath  all  minor  variations.  The 
great  living  orders  and  genera — whatever  may  be  said  of  specie* 
— maintain  their  characteristic  features,  not  as  artificial  classifi- 
cations, or  as  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  on  a  map,  (accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Drummond,)  but  as  determvn,vng  ideas  preexisting 
in  the  Divine  plan  and  embodied  and  realized  in  the  living 
forms  of  nature.  The  character  of  Law,  not  merely  as  an  ob- 
served order  of  phenomena,  but  as  ordina/nce  ordained  by  In- 
telligence, enforced  by  power,  and  executed  for  a  purpose,  is 
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apparent  to  every  intelligent  mind.  This  meaning  of  Law,  as 
implying  intelligence  and  will^  is  wrought  into  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  word,  and  cannot  be  eliminated  without  effacing  the 
idea.  In  civil  law  the  intelligence  that  legislates  and  the  power 
that  executes  are  distinct.  Yet  even  here  a  law  not  enforced 
is  dead  ;  but  nature's  laws  are  always  enforced.  So  in  works 
of  art,  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  the  execution  of 
the  hand  are  separate  functions ;  but  in  divine  or  natural  laws 
both  ar«  one  and  indivisible.  This  unity  of  idea  and  force  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  distinctness  and 
rigid  separation  of  these  laws  in  the  several  types  and  orders  of 
created  being,  is  very  remarkable.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  grand  divisions  that  separate  organic  from  inorganic 
nature,  and  animal  from  vegetable  life.  Not  only  the  forms 
and  structures  diSer  totally  from  each  other,  but  the  laws  that 
shape  them  and  the  ideas  which  these  laws  represent,  and  the 
forces  that  execute  them  are  as  diverse  and  heterogeneous  as  if 
they  belonged  to  different  worlds  of  being.  For  what  commun- 
ity has  a  boulder  with  the  oak  that  overshadows  it,  or  these  with 
the  ox  or  deer  that  feeds  beside  it  ?  While  yet  the  materials 
out  of  which  these  forms  and  structures  are  created  are  the 
same. 

It  is  owing  to  these  loose  and  unscientific  as  well  as  unphilo- 
sophic  notions  of  Natural  Law  that  prevail,  and  to  the  mistak- 
ing of  mere  phenomena  for  the  laws  that  underlie  them,  that 
so  many  extravagances  and  vagaries  and  even  contradictions 
have  been  put  forth  in  the  name  of  Science.  For  example, 
while  Mr.  Baden  Powell  affirms  that  the  laws  of  physical  nature 
are  as  necessary  and  immutable  as  those  of  geometry,  we  find 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  affirming  that  even  the  laws  of  mathematics  are 
not  immutable,  but  that  in  some  other  planet  twice  two  hiay  be 
five ;  and  Prof.  Tyndall  endowing  matter  with  potential  life 
and  thought,  that  is,  with  the  power  of  transcending  all  its 
known  laws  and  assuming  others  infinitely  higher.  We  find 
still  other  scientists,  as  Darwin  and  his  disciples,  making  the 
fixed  laws  of  vegetable  life  to  be  developed  or  transmuted  into 
those  of  animal  nature,  and  the  lower  animal  types  into  higher, 
and  finally  emerging  into  the  human.  If  we  ask,  what  be- 
comes of  the  necessary  and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  which 
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render  miracles  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  only 
answer  we  get  is  that  the  law  of  "  evolution  "  is  supreme,  and  as 
Law  is  nothing  but  an  '^  observed  order  of  phenomena,"  the 
order  of  sequence,  whether  it  be  transformation  of  energy,  or 
transformation  of  species,  is  preserved  without  any  break  of 
continuity ! 

To  such  results  has  the  separation  of  Law  from  rational  will 
and  purpose  and  its  restriction  to  mere  phenomena  led.  The 
only  true  escape  from  materialism,  in  which  physical  science  is 
now  entangled,  is  through  a  transcendental  or  spiritual  philoso- 
phy, which  shall  restore  the  true  meaning  of  Cause  and  of  Law 
as  something  more  than  phenomenal  antecedent  or  order  of  se- 
quence, something  invisible  and  real  and  potent  behind  all  phe- 
nomena, of  which  these  are  but  the  signs,  not  the  realities ; 
which  shall  also  distinguish  the  Spiritual  as  distinct  in  kind 
from  the  Natural,  and  not  included  in  the  chain  of  necessary 
'  sequence,  but  able  to  create  or  originate  action,  able  also  to 
act  upon  nature  from  without  find  above  the  chain. 

The  sphere  of  Causes,  rightly  understood,  is  an  invisible 
sphere,  the  sphere  of  the  Supernatural.  Here  new  types,  with 
new  laws  and  forces,  originate  or  come  into  being,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  world  of  Nature,  how  we  know  not, 
whether  immediately,  as  Life  must  have  come,  by  a  miraculous 
advent,  or  mediately  through  physical  generation,  but  in  either 
case  a  miracle,  since  the  product  is  a  new  thing,  not  contained 
in  or  accounted  for  by  antecedent  physical  causes.  This  sphere 
of  the  Supernatural  once  admitted — whose  reality  is  attested 
by  consciousness  as  well  as  by  faith  or  a  belief  in  God  as  Spirit 
— ^the  fact  of  Creation  and  Miracle  is  rendered  both  credible 
and  intelligible ;  and  this  without  a  violation  of  law,  but  ac- 
cording to  law. 

For  what  is  a  Miracle?  Apart  from  its  moral  purpose,  and 
apart  from  the  mere  wonder  of  it,  is  it  essentially  anything  but 
a  supernatural  power,  i.  e.,  a  power  not  subject  to  natural  law, 
controlling  natural  laws  and  agencies  so  as  to  bring  about  re- 
sults impossible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature  ?  There  are 
degrees  and  orders  of  miracle  according  to  the  degree  and  the 
character  of  the  *power  manifested.  A  man's  will,  acting 
through  his  hand,  throws  a  stone  into  the  air  and  thus  over- 
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comes  and  reverses,  as  it  were,  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
physician,  by  his  knowledge  and  skill,  arrests  and  overcomes 
the  force  of  disease  and  restores  the  patient  to  health.  These 
are  not  called  miracles  because  they  excite  no  wonder  and  are 
common  hnman  manifestation^.  Christ,  by  his  will,  and  di- 
vine power,  through  what  means  or  agencies  behind  the  veil 
we  know  not,  arrests  the  process  of  decay  in  the  dead  Lazarus 
and  seemingly  reverses  the  law  of  dissolution,  recalls  the  de- 
parted soul  and  raises  him  to  life.  Again  he  heals  miraculously 
the  palsied,  the  lame  and  the  blind,  doing  by  a  word  what  the 
physician  does  by  his  skill.  Again,  he  turns  water  into  wine, 
and  by  creative  power  multiplies  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  into 
food  sufficient  to  feed  five  thousand  people ;  condensing,  as  it 
were,  the  slow  processes  of  Nature  and  human  industry  into  a 
few  seconds  of  time.  How,  or  by  what  means,  is  of  course 
inexplicable,  like  any  creative  act,  as  inexplicable  as  how  an  act 
of  the  human  will  moves  the  muscles  of  the  body.  That  the 
divine  will  should  not  have  the  same  control  and  mastery  over 
the  laws  of  Kature  as  the  human,  and  as  much  greater  as  they 
are  more  perfectly  known,  being  the  product  and  exercise  of 
that  will,  is  an  assumption  not  only  without  reason,  but  against 
reason.  Kature,  in  this  view,  is  to  the  immanent  Supreme  In- 
telligence and  Will  like  the  body  to  the  indwelling  soul,  or  like 
an  organ  to  the  musician,  its  laws  and  mechanism  being  not  a 
barrier  or  limitation,  but  the  pliant  instrument  of  his  will, 
through  which  he  expresses  thought  and  harmony,  not  by 
means  of  one  but  of  many  stops.  Shall  we,  who  have  learned 
to  play  a  few  tunes  on  this  instrument  and  mastered  a  few  of 
its  laws,  deny  the  Master  greater  power  over  it,  and  the  ability 
to  touch  keys  beyond  our  reach,  and  to  evoke  tones  and  chords 
of  harmony  that  may  seem  to  us  discords  ? 

So,  too,  of  the  greater  miracle  of  Creation.  We  find  this 
continuous  chain  of  Nature  broken,  or  interrupted  in  a  sense, 
by  the  insertion,  at  different  epochs,  of  entirely  new  types,  ac- 
companied by  new  laws  and  forces.  WJience  came  they  t  We 
cannot  say  they  are  the  product  of  laws  or  forces  previously  in 
operation,  for  the  new  law,  e.  g.,  life,  is  wholly  different,  and 
moreover  dominates  and  controls  the  lower  mechanical  laws ; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  effect  should  be  greater,  and 
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wholly  difEerent  from  the  cause.  Evolution  cannot  create,  but 
only  unfold  or  manifest  what  is  already  existent ;  and  Life  does 
not  exist  in  inorganic  matter  and  cannot  be  evolved  from  it, 
notwithstanding  the  determined  efforts  and  credulous  expecta^ 
tion  of  materialists.  Natural  selection — ^that  omnipotent  factor 
in  Evolution — is  manifestly  incompetent  to  the  problem ;  for 
this  only  varies  and  improves  the  type  after  it  appears,  but  does 
not  account  for  its  advent.  Physical  science  cannot  aflSrm, 
much  less  prove,  that  it  does  not  come  from  a  supernatural 
source,  for  it  has  to  do  only  vnlAi  pherumiena  and  their  order  of 
sequence,  and  cannot  go  back  of  these  to  their  transcendent  and 
invisible  Causes.  In  one  sense  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  is 
unbroken,  for  antecedent  and  consequent  follow  each  other 
without  halt,  but  a  new  aeries^  with  new  laws  and  new  result- 
ants, is  begun ;  as  when  a  new  pattern  is  introduced  into  a 
tapestry  web,  while  the  machinery  continues  to  run  as  before. 
The  new  pattern  is  not  the  product  of  the  machinery,  but  or- 
iginates in  the  Mind  of  the  inventor,  and  is  inserted — ^whether 
by  hand  or  otherwise  matters  not — ^into  the  complex  mechan- 
ism which  is  adjusted  to  receive  it. 

The  phrase  "  Creation  by  Law,"  commonly  used  in  a  sense 
which  denies  a  supernatural  creation,  admits  of  a  sense  which 
is  both  true  and  Scriptural.  Neither  Creation  nor  Miracle  are 
independent  of  Law ;  neither  takes  place  in  violation  of  law, 
but  each  according  to  law,  i.  e.,  according  to  a  higher  spiritual 
law  controlling  and  subjecting  natural  law  to  its  purpose. 

When  an  artist  "  creates  "  a  work  of  art,  a  statue  or  a  pic- 
ture, that  is,  embodies  in  material  form  the  idea  which  exists 
only  in  his  imagination,  he  violates  no  physical  law  in  his  work, 
but  he  succeeds  and  can  succeed  only  through  a  knowledge  and 
observance  of  these  laws,  and  thereby  subordinating  them  to 
the  higher  law  of  thought  and  imagination,  of  which  art  is  the 
expression. 

So  divine  creation,  which  is  the  embodiment  in  material 
forms  of  divine  ideas,  proceeds  according  to  a  divine  law  of 
Season ;  and  Season  supposes  a  plan  or  purpose  which  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  whose  evolution  in  time  is 
the  visible  outcome  and  unfolding  of  this  Eternal  purpose  in 
the  mind  of  God.     Accordingly  we  read  in  Genesis  that  God 
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created  all  living  thingB  each  "  after  his  kind,"  i.  e.,  after  the 
idea  existing  in  his  own  mind.  This  creative  thought,  like 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  preceded  its  realization,  so  that 
we  read,  "  God  made  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grewP  And  as 
if  to  show  the  subordinate  working  of  natural  laws  in  this  pro- 
cess of  creation,  it  is  said  that  the  waters  and  the  earth  "  brought 
forth  abundantly  the  living  creature  after  their  kind ;"  as  the 
marble  might  be  said  to  bring  forth  the  statue,  or  the  canvas, 
the  paints,  and  the  brushes  to  produce  the  picture  which  the 
artist  creates  through  these  materials. 

So  far  is  Cause  in  Nature  from  being  identical  with  mere 
phenomenal  antecedents,  or  Law  with  the  observed  order  of 
phenomena,  that  the  wisest  of  philosophers,  Plato,  made 
thought,  or  mind  alone  to  be  essentially  causative ;  and  Idea 
and  Lanjo  are  the  same  thing  viewed  from  a  subjective  and  an 
objective  standpoint.*  With  this  philosopher  the  divine  Ideas 
are  the  constitutive  essences  of  things,  and  one  with  the  power 
and  life  of  nature.  The  true  idea  of  a  thing  is  not  the  empiri- 
cal notion  we  have  of  it,  derived  from  sensible  experience,  or 
generalized  phenomena,  but  the  primordial  type  or  creative 
thonght,  which  is  necessarily  anterior  to  the  things  created, 
while  owr  thought  or  knowledge  of  them  is  posterior.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  idea  of  a  circle  or  triangle,  which  is 
represented  to  the  eye  by  lines  on  a  blackboard,  but  is  itself 
invisible,  and  can  only  be  imperfectly  symbolized,  since  the 
chalk  lines  are  not  true  lines,  and  the  visible  circle  is  not  a  true 
circle.  We  must  get  behind  the  symbol  and  find  the  geometric 
law  in  the  ideal  figure  constructed  by  the  mind,  and  not  em- 
pirically by  measurement  of  the  visible  one.  So  of  the  true 
idea  or  law  in  living  organisms.  This  is  something  more  than 
an  observed  order  of  phenomena,  and  cannot  be  reached  by 
mere  induction  or  generalization,  but  only  by  a  philosophic 

*  "  That  which  contemplated  objectively  (that  is,  as  existing  extemaUy 
to  the  mind),  we  call  a  law,  the  same  contemplated  svJbjectively  (that  is, 
as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind),  is  an  idea.  Hence  Plato  often  names 
Ideas,  Laws ;  and  Lord  Bacon,  the  British  Plato,  describes  the  laws  of 
the  material  nniyerse  as  the  ideas  in  Nature.  '  Quod  in  natura  naturata 
Lex,  in  natura  naturante  Idea  dicitut.' " — Coleridge.  Church  and  State, 
p.  6. 
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insight  into   the    determining    pnrpoee    or  thought  of    the 
Creator. 

^^  In  eyerj  living  germ  there  is  a  determining  idea  which  de- 
yelopes  itself  and  becomes  manifest  in  the  organization.  The 
specific  and  final  idea  precedes  and  moolds  the  living  organism. 
If  fromythe  organism  we  pass  to  its  varions  functions,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  functional  idea  precedes  the  organ,  and  that 
the  function  forms  the  organ.  All  the  functions  which  are  to 
cooperate  in  the  life  of  the  being  are,  so  to  speak,  presaged 
and  indicated  before  the  organs  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on 
are  developed.  *  *  Why  lungs  in  the  foetus,  when  it  can- 
not breathe  ?  Why  the  eyes,  the  ears,  when  there  is  no  sight 
or  hearing?  The  answer  is,  that  all  is  being  prepared  and  or- 
ganized for  these  functions  which  are  to  come  into  play  at  a 
given  moment.  The  predetermined  idea  creates,  little  by  little, 
the  instrument  which  will  enable  it  to  perform  its  work.* 

But  the  reality  and  imi)ortance  of  the  distinction  between 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  or  between  the  Natural  and  the 
Spiritual,  is  most  clearly  seen  in  our  own  being,  where  the  two 
realms  are  brought  together  in  a  close  and  mysterious  union, 
yet  one  whose  terms  may  never  be  confounded  or  identified 
without  peril  not  only  to  a  true  psychology,  but  to  all  the  high- 
est interests  of  morality  and  religion. 

When  the  scientist  proposes  to  expunge  the  word  Super- 
natural from  our  vocabulary  as  unscientific  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  continuity,  we  would  ask  him.  Is  God  included  in  what 
is  called  Nature ;  or  is  He  in  His  essential  Being  above  the  sys- 
tem and  laws  of  which  He  is  the  Author?  If  the  former,  then 
pantheism,  with  its  necessity  and  materialism,  is  his  only  and 
accepted  creed.  Between  such  a  system  and  Christianity  there 
can  be  no  rational  accord.  But  if  Grod  be  supernatural,  then 
just  so  far  as  man  is  spiritual  or  a  partaker  of  the  divine  image 
and  likeness,  is  he  also  supernatural,  not  included  in  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  above  it,  originating  his  own  acts  and 
a  really  creative  cause.  And  the  spiritual  realm  as  the  r^lm 
of  free  will,  of  moral  action  and  character  and  of  religious  faith 
and  life,  is  a  supernatural  realm.  This  need  be  no  offence  to 
those  who  study  nature  and  its  marvellous  grades  of  life  and 

*  Chauffard.    La,  Vie,    Mudes  dea  Problems  de  Phyaiologte  OitUraU, 
See  De  Pressense's  ''Study  of  Origins/'  p.  168. 
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being,  and  whose  thought  is  enlarged  and  not  narrowed  by  the 
survey.  The  realm  and  laws  of  life  are  dbove  those  of  inor., 
ganic  matter  and  control  them;  the  world  of  animal  life  is 
above  that  of  the  vegetable,  which  exists  for  its  sustenance. 
So  the  realm  of  spiritual  life  in  man  is  above  that  of  Na;bire 
in  all  its  departments,  is  not  subject  to  its  laws  and  forces,  but 
controls  and  subjugates  them  by  virtue  of  his  divine  preroga- 
tive of  reason  and  free  will  and  spiritual  supremacy.  In  a 
word,  nature  exists  for  man,  and  not  man  for  nature. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  language  of  Scripture,  both  that  which 
describes  the  creation  and  the  redemption  of  man,  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  incompatibility  of  this  doctrine  of  naturalism  with 
the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  revelation.  The  marked  emphasis 
with  which  the  creation  of  man  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  creatures,  and  the  dignity  and  supremacy  implied  in  the 
"  image  of  God '  as  endowing  him  with  dominion  over  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  powers  of  nature,  and  putting  all 
ihmgs  under  his  feet,  indicates  the  essential  and  immeasurable 
difference  between  the  rational  and  the  brute  creation,  or  be- 
tween A  person  and  a  thing:  a  distinction  which  no  subsequent 
fall  or  moral  degeneracy  can  abolish. 

We  are  aware  that  this  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin 
of  man  and  of  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  his  nature, 
is  discarded  by  many  as  belonging  to  the  mythical  or  legend- 
ary history  of  creation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  disproved 
by  the  '  scientific '  discoveries  of  modem  times,  which  allow 
no  essential  distinction  between  man  and  other  animals  from 
whom  he  is  *  descended.'  But  to  such  as  have  not  wholly 
renounced  faith  in  Christianity,  which  is  built  on  the  assump- 
tion of  this  radical  distinction,  we  recommend  the  study  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  his  language  concerning  the  contrast 
and  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man, 
or  the  ^flesh  and  the  spirit^  and  the  law  of  the  one  as  an- 
tagonistic to  that  of  the  other ;  that  the  lower  law  is  to  be  con- 
trolled and  brought  into  subjection  to  the  higher.  "  For  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh, 
and  these  are  contrary  one  to  the  other."  And  again,  when 
the  victory  is  won — "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  If 
VOL.  xiz.  6 
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we  ask,  What  is  meant  by  these  two  laws  ?  They  are  mani- 
.fesfly,  first  of  all,  powers  or  forces,  and  not  mere  modes  or  se- 
quences. By  the  '^ flesh"  is  meant  the  irrational  or  lower  na- 
tv/re  within  us,  the  desires,  passions,  appetites,  whose  very  law 
is  self-indulgence,  and  being  blind  and  necessitated  cannot  con- 
trol themselves,  but  must  be  controlled  by  the  higher  law  of 
the  Spirit,  graciously  aided  by  the  indwelling  Divine  Spirit. 
When  the  spirit  or  will  basely  yields  to  the  lower  nature  in- 
stead of  controlling  it,  sin  is  generated,  and  what  before  were 
innocent  desires  become  sinful  and  tyrannous  lusts  that  war 
against  the  soul.  The  first  sin,  and  all  sin,  is  nothing  but  the 
voluntcury  extension  of  ndtural  law  into  the  spiritfual  world, 
and  the  subjection  of  a  higher  and  supernatural  power  to  a 
lower  and  natural  one. 

It  is  here,  in  this  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of 
humanity,  that  the  question  of  the  Supernatural  becomes  one  of 
supremest  concern  not  to  philosophy  alone,  but  to  morality  and 
religion  and  Christianity  itself.  If  this  citadel  be  surrendered, 
aU  is  surrendered.  It  is  not  a  question  of  science,  which  deals 
only  with  natural  phenomena  observable  by  the  senses,  but  one 
of  spiritual  consciousness  enlightened  by  Divine  revelation.  If 
the  Spirit  in  man,  that  is,  Season,  Conscience  and  Will^  be  not 
sssenttaUy  different  from  the  soul  or  mind  of  the  brute,  but  the 
same  in  kind,  "  developed  "  from  it  and  governed  by  the  same 
laws  of  nature  and  necessity,  then  it  matters  little  whether 
miracles  ever  occurred  or  are  possible,  or  whether  Christianity 
be  true  or  false,  or  whether  there  be  an  immortality  for  man 
beyond  the  present  life ;  since  all  that  we  call  life  is  equally 
bound  up  in  the  endless  and  indissoluble  chain  of  nature  and 
necessity,  and  sin  and  virtue,  freedom,  responsibility,  redemp- 
tion, and  eternal  life  are  names  without  meaning. 

That  this  is  no  fanciful  deduction  is  too  evident  from  the 
avowed  testimony  of  many  of  the  followers  of  Darwin,  as  well 
as  from  the  manifest  trend  of  the  modem  scientific  speculations. 
A  significant  token,  showing  the  direction  of  this  drift  is  seen 
in  an  Article  on  "  Animal  Immortality,"  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Accepting  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of 
the  continuity  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  evolution,  and  that 
"  the  minds  of  animals  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
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the  mind  of  Man,"  the  writer  affirms  that  ^^the  question  of 
animal  immortality  acquires  a  new  and  important  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  immortality 
of  man."  Instead  of  arguing  with  the  materialists  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  soul  together  with  that  of  the  beasts  that 
perish,  because  of  his  kindred  to  them,  he  seeks  to  elevate  '  our 
poor  relations '  through  evolution  to  a  destiny  like  our  own  in 
the  future  and  more  developed  state.  ^^  If  we  suppose  man's 
soul  to  be  inmiortal,  and  if  the  human  soul  is  even  partly  an 
evolutional  development  of  animal  mind,  we  cannot  logically 
assign  immortality  to  the  one  and  extinction  to  the  other." 
When  confronted  with  the  doctrine — which  is  central  and  de- 
cisive in  this  question — that  man  is  a  three-fold  being  consisting 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  that  the  paevaaa^  or  spirit  (the  im- 
mortal and  responsible  soul),  is  the  highest  and  distinctive  part 
of  man,  while  ^^  psyche  is  the  lower  or  animal  soul,  the  seat 
of  desires  and  passions  that  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes 
(which  are  flesh  and  not  spirit),  he  finds  no  ground  for  the  distinc- 
tion, and  boldly  asserts  that  "  the  nveofm  of  theology  has  no  in- 
telligible contents  whatever  that  are  not  borrowed  from  the 
^fw^py."  With  such  crass  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  a 
rational  psychology,  and  such  doctrines  of  science,  falsely  so- 
called,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  question,  sup- 
posed to  te  left  behind  with  other  pagan  superstitions,  should 
again  '  come  to  the  fore.'  We  should  hardly  be  surprised  to  see 
the  Hindoo  doctrine  of  transmigration  and  transmutation  of 
souls  into  animal  and  insect  forms  yet  openly  avowed ;  for  who 
can  set  limits  to  the  evolution  craze  ?  And  since  all  human 
souls  have  been  evolved  from  animal  types,  what  shall  hinder 
their  returning  to  them  again  ? 

In  regard  to  the  immortality  of  animals,  the  question  is  not 
whether  animal  life  may  not  be  perpetuated  in  some  form  be- 
yond the  present  state,  which  is  as  conceivable,  if  not  as  proba- 
ble, as  that  matter  and  physical  forces,  which  we  deem  inde- 
structible, may  be  perpetuated.  But  the  real  question  concerns 
the  individualUy  of  animal  life,  which  has  no  meaning  apart 
irom  personality.  It  makes  no  difference  with  a  tree  whether 
its  life-principle  continues  to  exist  in  the  parent  tree  or  in  that 
which,  springs  from  it,  since  the  type  is  preserved  in  both  alike. 
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And  the  same  is  true  of  the  animal,  which  is  not  strictly  an  in- 
dividual, and  is  not  an  end  in  itself  having  no  sacred  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  personality.  But  tliis  cannot  be  said  of  a 
man,  or  person^  to  whom  individual  life  and  immortality  is  an 
end  of  immeasurable  and  inconceivable  worth.  To  ignore  this 
essential  distinction  "between  a.  person  and  a  thuig,  as  Mr.  Dar- 
win does  when  he  affirms  that  the  difference  between  some 
savages  and  the  higher  species  of  apes  is  less  than  that  between 
the  savage  and  the  civilized  man,  is  to  confoimd  appearances 
with  realities,  and  mistake  for  science  the  shallowest  and  most 
superficial  of  reasonings.  No  lowest  tribe  of  savages  has  yet 
been  found  without  a  language  and  a  religion ;  none  that  are 
incapable  of  the  highest  Christian  culture  and  character.  And 
what  species  of  ape  or  other  animal  has  ever  yet  learned  to  talk 
with  discourse  of  reason,  or  to  read  or  write  or  worship  ?  The 
sensuous  understanding  of  the  brute  and  its  instinctive  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  spirit- 
ual and  divine  gift  of  Reason  and  Will,  the  image  of  God  in 
Man.  The  absurdity  and  even  blasphemy  of  such  identification 
may  be  conceived  by  applying  to  brutes  of  whatever  species  the 
language  which  inspiration  addresses  to  Men :  "  Come  and  let 
us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord."  "  The  Spirit  beareth  wit- 
ness with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  ChriBt." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  of  the  spiritual  in  man  as 
distinguished  from  Nature  whether  within  him  or  without,  be- 
cause here  is  where  the  Supernatural  comes  closest  to  us,  even 
into  our  being  and  consciousness ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  its 
reality  and  its  laws  may  be  understood.  Because,  also,  this 
realm  is  wholly  ignored  by  science,  which  being  conversant  only 
with  the  world  of  physical  nature,  denies  the  existence  of  any 
other  world,  or  other  laws  than  natural  law. 

Here,  too,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  real  question  of  the 
Supernatural  is  to  be  met ;  here  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  and 
decided,  and  not  on  the  field  of  nature  outside,  for  that  is  a 
linked  chain  of  physical  cause  and  effect ;  "  a  line  in  constant 
and  continuous  evolution,"  within  which  there  can  be  no 
origination,  and  beyond  which  science  cannot  go.  The  question 
of  miracles  is  not  a  scientific  or  whoUy  a  historical,  but  a  moral 
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and  philosophical  question,  which  respects  the  origin  and  trans- 
cendental cause  of  things,  and  not  their  sequence  as  phenomena. 
However  wonderful  and  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  a  fact 
may  be.  Science  can  only  view  it  as  a  sequence  whose  antece- 
dent cause  is  some  other  physical  fact,  as  ^environment,'  or 
'  natural  selection,'  or  unknown  law  of  nature  not  yet  discov- 
ered. The  relation  which  God  sustains  to  nature  can  be  con- 
ceived only  by  that  which  we  ourselves,  who  are  made  in  his 
image,  sustain  to  that  nature  which  is  closest  to  us.  If  we 
accept  the  modem  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  essential  bestiality 
of  man,  of  courpe  there  ia  nothing  either  spiritual  or  supernat- 
ural for  us  to  know  or  concern  ourselves  about.  But  if  we  dis- 
card this  dismal  and  degrading,  and  already  waning  hypothesis, 
and  turn  toward  that  true  light  which  shines  within  us,  as  a 
divine  revelation  answering  to  that  without,  we  shall  not  long 
walk  in  darkness.  There  is  an  inside  as  well  as  outside  of 
things,  a  transcendental  as  well  as  an  empirical  and  materialistic 
philosophy  of  natm'e.  The  words  of  Prof.  Sedgwick,  express- 
ing his  dissent  from  Darwin's  theory,  are  as  true  now  as  when 
first  written  to  his  former  pupil : 

"  We  all  admit  development  as  a  fact  of  history ;  but  how 
came  it  abput  ?  Here,  in  language,  and  still  more  in  logic,  we 
are  point  blank  at  issue.  There  is  a  moral  or  metaphysical  part 
of  nature,  as  well  as  a  physical.  A  man  who  denies  this  is  deep 
in  the  mire  of  folly.  'Tis  the  crown  and  glory  of  organic 
science  that  it  does,  through  final  cause,  link  material  and 
moraL  *  *  *  You  have  ignored  this  link ;  and  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take your  meaning  you  have  done  your  best  in  one  or  two  preg- 
nant instances  to  break  it.  Were  it  possible  (which,  thank 
God,  it  is  not)  to  break  it,  humanity,  in  my  mind,  would  suffer 
a  damage  that  might  brutalize  it,  and  sink  the  human  race  into 
a  lower  grade  of  degradation  than  any  into  which  it  has  fallen 
since  its  written  records  tell  us  of  its  history."  In  a  subsequent 
Article  in  the  *  Spectator,'  Prof.  Sedgwick  added :  "  I  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing  my  detestation  of  the  theory  be- 
cause of  its  unflinching  materialism,  *  *  *  because  it  utterly 
repudiates  final  causes,  and  thereby  indicates  a  demoralized  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  its  advocates.  *  *  *  I  think  it  un- 
true, because  opposed  to  the  obvious  course  of  nature,  and  the 
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very  opposite  of  inductive  truth.  And  I  think  it  intensely  mis- 
chievous."* 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  in  detail  of 
Prof.  Drummond's  book,  and  in  refutation  of  its  hypothesis  as 
indicated  by  its  title.  But  this  is  the  less  necessary  after  the 
foregoing  discussion  of  the  principles  involved.  We  will,  how- 
ever, make  a  few  applications  of  these  principles  to  specific 
points. 

One  marked  and  prominent  feature  of  the  book  is  the  lack 
of  philosophic  accuracy  in  the  use  and  meaning  of  terms.  This 
is  most  of  all  noticeable  in  the  word  '  Law,'  which  being  the 
very  warp  of  his  treatise  should  have  no  loose  or  equivocal  or 
superficial  meaning.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  from  which  all  its  other  fallacies  proceed,  has 
here  its  root.  As  a  first  instance,  take  the  following  statement 
of  his  main  position.  He  says,  "  The  position  we  have  been  led 
to  take  up  is  not  that  the  Spiritual  Laws  are  a/nalogous  to  the 
Natural  Laws,  but  that  tliey  are  the  samfie  laws,  *  *  *  Laws 
which  at  one  end,  as  it  were,  may  he  dealvng  with  Matter,  at 
the  other  end  with  Spirit^^  If  the  author  were  an  out-and-out 
materialist,  the  meaning  of  this  language  would  be  plain.  But 
since  he  appears  to  recognize  a  real  distinction  between  matter 
and  spirit,  the  only  true  meaning  we  can  attach  to  it  is  that 
there  is  a  common  principle,  or  principles,  underlying  the 
realms  of  both  matter  and  spirit,  which  is  the  ground  of  their 
analogy,  thus  confounding  Principle  with  Law.  One  and  the 
same  prvndple,  e.  g.,  order  or  progress  or  development,  may 
embrace  or  extend  tJirough  both  realms  harmonizing  them  into 
one  system ;  but  not  the  same  laws,  for  these  constitute,  or  in 
the  words  of  Hooker,  "  assign  unto  each  thing  the  Jdnd,^^  as  well 
as  "  appoint  the  form  and  mode  of  working,"  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

If  we  trace  still  further  his  notion  of  Law,  its  defect  and 
fallacy  will  be  still  more  apparent.  His  definition  of  natural 
law,  as  'an  ascertained  working  sequence,  or  constant  order 
among  the  phenomena  of  nature,'  is  the  shallow  one  of  empiri- 
cism, whose  deficiency  has  already  been  pointed  out.    Thus  he 

*  From  a  review  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1888. 
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says :  "  In  its  true  sense  Natural  Law  predicates  nothing  of 
Causes ;"  again,  "  A  Law  has  nothmg  to  do  with  potency  /'* 
whereas  this  is  '  the  root  idea  of  Law,'  according  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  every  philosophic  thinker.  He  insists  upon 
this  point,  as  if  aware  of  its  necessity  to  support  his  theory,  and 
returns  to  it  again  and  again,  whenever  this  true  idea  of  Law 
comes  in  to  nullify  his  reasoning.  "  The  breaking  up  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  into  carefully  guarded  groups,  and 
the  allocution  of  certain  prominent  Laws  to  each,  it  rmtst  never 
be  forgotten^  and  howeoer  much  Natv/re  lends  herself  to  itj  are 
a/rtificial.^^  "  The  Natural  Laws  are  great  lines  running  through 
the  universe,  reducing  it,  Uke  parallels  of  latitude,  to  intelligent 
order.  In  themselves,  he  it  once  more  repeated,  they  may  have 
no  mjore  actual  existence  than  parallels  of  latitude  {/)  The 
italics  are  ours,  but  the  emphasis  and  the  meaning  is  apparent. 
If  anything  in  the  universe  is  real  and  stable,  it  is  confessedly 
the  Za/ios  that  underlie  and  determine  and  govern  its  phenom- 
ena. If  anywhere  we  get  near  to  the  very  thought  and  will  of 
Deity,  constituting  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  saying  '  Thus 
it  shall  "be  and  not  otherwise,'  it  is  when  we  discover  a  Law  of 
Nature ;  but  here  they  are  nothing  but  mere  artificial  lines  on 
the  map  of  nature,  and  shifting  phenomena  are  the  only  reali- 
ties. Having  thus  emptied  Law  of  all  reality,  it  is  easy  to  carry 
these  ideal  lines  anywhere ;  to  rearrange  genera  and  species,  as 
politicians  redistrict  a  State  for  political  purposes,  and  to  run 
them  through  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  world. 

For  example,  let  us  apply  his  definition  of  Law  to  a  single 
department  or  fact  of  the  Spiritual  world,  namely  an  act  of  the 
Wm.  Since  Law  is  only  *  an  observed  order  of  sequence,'  and 
a  volition  is  always  preceded  by  a  motive,  as  a  physical  phenom- 
enon by  its  cause,  the  motive  is  the  cause  of  the  volition  by  the 
same  law  of  necessity  as  the  motive  force  of  water  causes  the 
turning  of  the  wheel ;  and  the  conscious  freedom  of  the  will  is 
a  mental  delusion*  This  is  the  ^  extension  of  natural  law  into 
the  spiritual  world.'  Most  true  is  the  remark  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle :  "  False  conceptions  of  the  truth  in  apparently  the 
most  distant  provinces  of  Thought,  may  and  do  relax  the  most 
powerful  springs  of  action.  Among  these  false  conceptions  of 
the  truth,  none  are  now  more  prevalent  than  those  which  con- 
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cem  the  definition,  and  the  function  and  the  power  of  Law."* 
It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  with  our  author  '  Natural 
Law '  is  the  only  conceivable  law ;  which  indeed  follows  from 
his  narrow  conception  of  law  as  mere  order  of  sequence  wholly 
apart  from  all  cause  and  potency. 

His  view  or  conception  of  Nature  corresponds.  Nature  is 
the  only  system,  and  the  words  Supernatural  and  Spiritual^  if 
not  without  meaning,  are  words  whose  corresponding  realities 
are  of  the  vaguest  and  most  undefined  character.  He  protests 
against  the  separation  of  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural,  and 
deplores  the  use  of  the  terms  '  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,'  as 
used  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  as  implying  an  unwarranted  distinction 
or  relation.  He  speaks  of  the  common  notion  of  the  supernat- 
ural ajs  "  an  unintelligible  world,  where  the  reign  of  mystery 
supersedes  the  reign  of  Law,"  a  terra  incognita  wholly  unex- 
plored, the  size  of  whose  territory  cannot  be  estimated.  So  far 
as  regards  the  local  separation  of  the  two  worlds,  natural  and 
spiritual,  and  the  popular  conception  of  the  latter  as  a  ghostly 
region  beyond  the  veil,  whose  mysteries  we  cannot  know,  the 
protest  is  just.  The  Spiritual,  or  Supernatural,  is  not  a  remote 
region,  but  is  as  near  and  close  about  us  as  the  natural  world, 
nay,  even  nearer,  for  it  is  within  us ;  and  we  can  know  its  reali- 
ties and  its  laws  as  surely  as  we  can  those  of  nature,  but  not  in 
the  same  way,  or  by  the  scientific  method.. 

The  same  want  of  accuracy  and  clearness  of  idea  which 
appears  in  respect  of  Law  and  Nature,  characterizes  his  notion 
of  Spirit  and  the  Spiritual  world.  While  the  distinction  of 
Natural  and  Spiritual  is  admitted  in  some  sense,  the  nature  of 
this  distinction  is  not  clearly  apprehended,  leading  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  true  idea  of  Spirit  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Thus,  after  summing  up  in  a  sentence  the  argument  of  his 
book,  "  As  the  natural  laws  are  continuous  throughout  the  uni- 
verse of  matter  and  of  space,  so  will  they  be  continuous  through 
the  universe  of  Spirit,"  he  proceeds :  "  If  this  be  denied,  what 
then?  Those  who  deny  it  must  furnish  the  disproof ;  for  the 
argument  is  founded  on  a  principle  which  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  universal,"  viz :  the  principle  of  continuity.  When  the 
objection  is  urged  that  many  of  the  natural  laws  have  no  con- 

*  Ri^ign  of  Law,  pp.  482,  3. 
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nection  whatever  with  the  spiritual  world,  e.  g.  gravitation,  he 
gives  this  three-fold  reply : 

"  Firat^  thei:e  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  hold  there ;  for  if 
the  Spirit  he  m  a/riy  sense  material^  it  certainly  most  hold.  In 
the  second  place,  gravitation  may  hold  for  the  spiritual  sphere 
although  it  cannot  be  directly  proved.  The  spirit  may  be 
armed  with  powers  which  enable  it  to  rise  superior  to  gravity. 
During  the  action  of  these  powers  gravity  may  be  no  more  sus- 
pended than  in  the  case  of  a  plant  which  rises  in  the  air  during 
the  process  of  growth.  Thi/rdly^  if  the  Spirit  be  not  Ma- 
terial, it  stiQ  cannot  be  said  that  gravitation  ceases  at  that 
point  to  be  continuous.  It  is  not  gravitation  that  ceases,  it  is 
matter." 

This  threefold  reply  involves  a  threefold  fallacy.  Firsts  the 
possibility  that  the  spirit  may  be  material ;  secondly^  that  grav- 
itation may  hold  for  the  spiritual  sphere  as  it  does  for  the  plaut, 
where  it  is  not  suspended,  but  overpowered  by  a  superior  force, 
viz :  the  lif  e^principle.  But  this  can  only  be  on  the  supposition 
that  the  spirit,  like  the  plant,  includes  in  itself  a  material  part 
on  which  gravitation  still  keeps  its  hold.  These  immense  con- 
cessions to  materialism  are  sufficiently  astounding ;  but  a  third 
fallacy  is  not  less  surprising,  where  he  extends  a  law  of  matter 
beyond  material  existence,  and  where  it  has  nothing  to  act 
upon.  He  doubtless  has  here  in  mind  those  ideal  lines  of  lati- 
tude to  which  he  likens  natural  law,  which  have  no  reality  and 
may  as  well  be  stretched  over  empty  space,  or  the  realm  of 
Spirit  as  the  world  of  Matter. 

One  other  illustration  employed  to  show  that  natural  laws 
are  not  limited  to  the  natural  world,  but  pass  over  into  the  spirit- 
ual, must  complete  the  proof,  not  of  his  position,  but  of  his 
total  misapprehension  of  what  Spirit  and  the  spiritual  world 
really  is.  He  is  still  dealing  with  objections,  and  he  says: 
"The  vital  principle  of  the  body  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
vital  principle  of  the  spiritual  life.  Biogenesis  deals  with  the 
natural  life,  with  cells  and  germs,  and  as  there  are  no  exactly 
similar  cells  and  germs  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  law  cannot 
therefore  apply.  All  of  which  is  as  true  as  if  one  were  to  say 
that  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  applies 
where  the  fibres  are  drawn  with  chalk  upon  a  blackboard,  but 
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fails  with  regard  to  stmctnres  of  wood  and  stone."  This  illus- 
tration makes  clear  the  falsity  instead  of  the  tmth  of  his  posi- 
tion. For  the  laws  of  geometry  apply  to  all  figures  drawn  in 
&pace  of  whatever  materials  composed,  but  they  do  not  and 
cannot  apply  to  things  out  of  space  and  having  no  relation  to 
it.  We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  weight  of  an  argument,  and  the 
solidity  of  a  character ;  that  a  man  is  squo/re  in  his  dealings,  or 
rotmded  in  his  culture,  or  acute  in  discernment,  or  sharp  or 
anffidar  in  his  disposition.  But  no  one  interprets  these  ex- 
pressions as  meaning  literally  that  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
geometry  inhere  in  the  human  soul.  The  fact  that  human 
language  is  physical  in  its  words,  and  that  we  cannot  conceive 
or  express  moral  and  physical  things  except  in  figures  taken 
from  the  natural  world,  no  more  proves  that  natural  laws  and 
relations  exist  in  the  spiritual  world  than  that  Spirit  (pneumti) 
is  literally  breath  or  ^[)ind  because  this  is  its  symbol  in  nearly 
all  languages. 

This  extension  of  natural  law  into  the  spiritual  world  has 
applications  and  consequences  of  the  greatest  moment  not  only 
philosophical  and  ethical,  but  theological  and  religions.  To 
cite  a  single  example :  Biogenesis^  or  the  principle  now  estab- 
lished as  a  scientific  truth,  that  life  can  come  only  from  ante- 
cedent life — ^this  is  a  truth  of  immense  and  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance. As  a  j>rinciplej  it  is  profoundly  and  imiversally  true, 
both  in  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  is  recognized 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  saying,  That  which  is  bom  of  thefiesh  is 
fiesh^  and  that  which  is  bom  of  tlie  spirit  is  spirit.  This  word 
implies  not  only  that  things  without  life  cannot  produce  life, 
but  that  like  everywhere  produces  like ;  that  nature,  or  the 
mere  natural  or  fleshy  life,  cannot  give  birth  to  spirit  or  spirit- 
ual life;  and  is  implicitly  a  refutation  of  Darwinism.  It 
teaches  that  man  and  his  spiritual  endowments  of  Beason  and 
Will  cannot  be  a  birth  or  development  from  mere  brute  life, 
but  only  from  the  Father  of  Spirits.  But  when  this  great  and 
true  principle  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  same  la/tos  which' 
govern  the  transmission  of  life  in  the  natural  world  hold  in  the 
spiritual  realm  and  by  the  same  necessity,  it  is  both  false  and 
perversive  of  the  trulli. 
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The  author  likeiiB  the  natural  man  before  regeneration  to  a 
Btone  or  crystal  belonging  to  the  inorganic  kingdom,  between 
which  and  the  organic  kingdom  above  is  a  great  gnlf  fixed. 
"  The  inorganic  world  is  staked  ofE  from  the  living  world  by 
barriers  which  have  never  yet  been  crossed  from  within.  .  . 
The  door  from  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  is  shnt,  no  mineral 
can  open  it ;  so  the  door  from  the  natnral  to  the  spiritual  is 
shut,  and  no  man  can  open  it  The  spiritual  world  is  guarded 
from  the  world  next  in  order  beneath  it  by  a  law  of  Biogenesis. 
Except  a  man  be  bom  again  .  .  bom  of  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  a  great  deal  of  error 
in  this  interpretation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  prepon- 
derates. It  is  unquestionably  true  that  regeneration  is  a  divine 
birth.  Eternal  or  spiritual  life  is  not  a  natural  possession  or  a 
human  development,  but  a  divine  gift.  No  truth  is  more 
profoundly  true  than  this.  But  what  is  regeneration  %  And 
what  is  meant  by  the  ^^  natural "  and  the  ^^  spiritual "  man  ? 
According  to  Professor  Drummond,  the  world  of  natural  men 
is  ^^  staked  off  "  from  the  spiritual  by  barriers  as  impassable  as 
the  inorganic  mineral  kingdom  from  the  organic  kingdom  of 
life ;  and  since  the  same  laws  prevail  in  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  world,  it  is  a  physical  barrier.  In  other  words, 
the  natural  man  has  no  more  ability  to  become  spiritual,  and 
no  more  responsibility,  than  the  mineral  has  to  become  a  plant. 
Begeneratiou  is  literally  and  absolutely  a  new  creation.  It  is 
not  a  spiritual  quickening  of  vital  germs  already  existing,  but 
dormant,  by  the  touch  of  Spirit  with  spirit,  but  a  creation  of  the 
organic  structure  and  capacity  of  life.  There  is  no  recognition, 
but  an  implied  denial  of  the  fact  that  man  is  already  a  spiritual 
being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  he  is  /aUen  from 
his  spiritual  life  by  sin ;  that  he  is  a  "  natural  man "  not  by 
constitutional  defect,  like  the  brute,  which  is  wholly  flesh  and 
not  spirit,  or  like  the  mineral,  without  capacity  of  Kf  e,  but  by 
voluntary  surrender  of  his  freedom  and  subjection  to  mere 
natural  law. 

We  see  here  in  palpable  demonstration  the  radical  error  of 
the  theory  in  question,  which  mistakes  analogy  for  identity, 
confounds  symbol  with  reality,  nature  with  character,  physical 
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laws  with  moral  and  spiritual,  and  interprets  the  language  of 
Scripture  in  a  literal  and  scientific  instead  of  a  symbolic  sense. 
To  aU  such  interpreters  apply  the  words  of  Paul,  "  The  natural 
man  [and  the  mere  scientist]  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  neither  can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned."  The  crude  literalism  of  Nicodemus  in  asking, 
"  how  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ?"  and  that  of  the 
Komish  Church  in  its  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  is  hardly 
more  false  to  the  truth  than  that  which  is  here  exhibited.  It 
is  such  hard  and  unspiritual  interpretation  that  has  solidified 
the  free  and  poetic  language  of  Scripture  into  such  dogmas  as 
total  depravity,  physical  regeneration,  inherited  sin,  irresistible 
grace,  arbitrary  and  unconditional  election,  and  other  irrational 
doctrines,  which  have  all  sprung  from  ignoring  the  essential 
distinction  between  Nature  and  Spirit,  and  extending  natural 
law  applicable  only  to  physical  things  into  the  spiritual  world. 

We  might  extend  this  criticism  to  other  essays  contained  in 
the  book,  such  as  those  on  "  Death,"  "  Environment,"  etc.,  but 
it  is  unnecessary.  In  aU  the  same  method  is  pursued  of  inter- 
preting spiritual  facts  and  doctrines  by  scientific  and  physical 
laws,  and  with  the  same  result,  the  transformation  of  the  spir- 
itual into  the  natural,  moral  relations  into  physical  relations, 
and  the  law  of  liberty  into  the  law  of  necessity.  There  is  a 
relation  which  science  holds  to  religion  and  a  service  of  great 
and  inestimable  value  yet  to  be  rendered  by  the  one  to  the. 
other,  but  it  is  not  by  confounding  the  two  departments  or 
transferring  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  universe  of  nature  to 
the  universe  of  spirit. 

Lord  Bacon,  the  great  master  of  the  scientific  method,  has 
given  a  caution  here  which  his  modem  disciples  would  do  well 
to  consider.  "  By  the  contemplation  of  nature  to  induce  and 
enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  and  to  demonstrate  His 
power.  Providence  and  Goodness,  is  an  excellent  argument  and 
hath  been  excellently  handled  by  divers.  But  on  the  other 
side,  out  of  coirtemplation  of  nature,  or  ground  of  human 
knowledges,  to  induce  any  verity  or  persuasion  concerning  the 
points  of  faith,  is  in  my  judgment  not  safe.  Dafidei  quasfidei 
stmt.  Give  unto  Faith  that  which  is  Faith's.  For  the  Hea- 
then themselves  conclude  as  much  in  that  excellent  and  divine 
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fable  of  the  Golden  Chain :  that  men  and  gods  were  not  able 
to  draw  Jnpiter  down  to  the  earth ;  bnt  contrariwise,  Jupiter 
was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  heaven.  So  we  ought  not  to  at« 
tempt  to  draw  down  or  submit  the  mysteries  of  God  to  our 
reason  [i.  e.,  the  understanding  or  scientifio  faculty] ;  but  con- 
trariwise to  raise  and  advance  our  reason  to  the  divine  Truth." 
— [Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  II.] 

We  cannot  close  this  already  too  extended  essay  Y^thout  a 
reconciling  word  for  those  who,  like  Professor  Drummond,  aim 
at  harmonizing  Science  and  Christianity.  The  conflict  has 
arisen  not  from  any  real  antagonism  between  ^tfature  and  Spirit, 
but  from  ignoring  on  the  part  of.  theologians  and  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  true  relations  of  the  natural  to  the  spiritual. 
Nature  has  been  disparaged  and  looked  upon  as  an  alien  and 
an  enemy  to  the  religious  life.  As  an  outward  system  it  was 
for  ages  the  object  of  idolatry  and  the  source  of  degrading  su- 
perstition. Inwardly,  or  as  a  part  of  human  nature,  the  body 
was  held  to  be  a  fetter  and  clog  to  the  soul,  and  as  the  seat  of 
fleshly  lusts  its  most  deadly  foe,  which  must  be  subdued  by 
force  and  crucifled  by  fasting  and  penance.  It  was  not  seen 
that  the  body  is  evil  only  as  a  usurping  tyrant,  and  not  as  a 
servant  and  minister  to  the  soul ;  that  nature  is  meant  to  be  a 
revelation  and  not  a  rival  of  Deity ;  and  that  both  are  included 
in  the  work  of  redemption. 

From  this  extreme  of  exclusion  and  suppression  at  the  hands 
of  theology,  nature  is  now  returning  to  assert  its  place  and  its 
rights  at  the  hands  of  science,  and  like  all  reactions  the  ten- 
dency is  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Nature  and  natural  law  is 
now  all  in  all,  and  materialism  seems  to  be  blotting  out  the 
existence  and  almost  the  conception  of  spiritual  realities.  But 
this  reaction,  we  believe,  has  nearly  reached  its  limit,  and 
already  the  tide  is  turning  toward  a  recognition  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  true  relations  of  matter  and  spirit.  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural.  Nature  henceforth  is  not  to  be  ignored  or 
despised,  nor  yet  idolized  as  the  One  Supreme  Power,  but 
regarded  as  the  intellectual  mediator  between  God  and  His 
rational  ofispring,  as  Christ  is  the  spiritual ;  the  beneficent 
foster-mother  and  nurse,  the  companion  and  teacher,  though 
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not  the  parent  of  man,  whose  vastnees  and  power  and  beanty 
and  inviolability  of  law  are  as  necessary  to  our  instruction  in  the 
ways  and  works  of  God,  as  the  Bible  and  the  Oospel  for  our 
instruction  in  righteousness.  As  theology  is  discarding  its 
Ptolemaic  and  Augostinian  theories  and  is  becoming  ChrisUh 
centric^  so  science  will  soon  throw  off  its  materialism  and  be- 
come theocentricy  and  so  only  truly  rational  and  in  harmony 
both  with  Christianity  and  a  true  philosophy.  In  the  prophetic 
language  of  Wordsworth : 

"  Science  then 
Shall  be  a  precioua  visitant ;  and  then 
And  only  then  be  worthy  of  her  name : 
For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle  ;  her  dull  eye, 
DoU  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 
Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 
But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 
The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 
Shall  it  f oiget  that  its  moat  noble  use. 
Its  most  iUustrious  province,  must  be  found 
In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 
Not  treacherous,  to  the  mind's  excursive  power. 
So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are ; 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things, 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce  ;  and  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscioue  that  the  WiU  iefree, 
Shall  move  unswerving,  even  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good." 

Hbnby  M.  GooDwm. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS. 


THE  CURRICULUM  OF  ADELBERT  COLLEGE. 

For  the  last  decade  more  or  less  of  a  contest  has  been  going  on 
between  the  friends  *of  specialization  in  the  college  curriculum 
and  those  who  adhere  to  the  older  idea  of  what  is  sometimes 
rather  inexactly  called  a  '^  liberal  education."  The  appearance  of 
the  newer  subjects  which  science,  history,  and  the  growth  of 
interest  in  modem  languages  have  brought  into  close  connection 
with  the  life  of  thinking  men,  introduced  a  puzzling  question 
into  the  midst  of  college  authorities  who  had  hitherto  rested 
peacefully  on  time-honored  tradition.  The  idea  han  long  been 
held  that  a  college  should  provide  the  average  man  with  enough 
training  along  intellectual  lines  to  enable  him  to  begin  to  do  some 
intellectual  work  himself,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  later  business  of 
life.  A  great  mistake  is  made  by  those  who  cling  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  actual  knowledge  acquired  during  the  four  years' 
course,  that  is  of  especial  value.  That  is  the  less  important  part 
of  what  ought  to  be  gained  by  the  student.  Therefore  it  follows, 
that  of  the  two  elements  in  the  college  training,  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  that  which  fits  a  man  to  do  his  own  thinking 
and  acting.  It  is  not  true  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  a 
man  studies  but  only  how  he  studies.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  is 
the  more  important  end  to  be  attained.  The  question  brought 
before  every  college  Faculty  of  the  present  day  is  this  :  How 
can  the  course  of  four  year's  work  in  this  college  be  shaped  so 
that  its  object  can  be  most  nearly  realized  ?  Into  this  question 
enter  numerous  elements.  The  disciplinary  influences  of  the 
various  branches  must  be  considered,  for  all  candid  men  will 
acknowledge  that  such  influence  is  possessed  by  different  studies 
in  different  degrees.  The  demands  which  society  of  the  present 
day  makes  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  there  are  certain  things 
which  the  community  insists  that  every  educated  man  shall 
know.  In  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life,  the  number 
of  things  that  a  man  cannot  know  increases  more  rapidly  than 
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we  are  often  aware,  and  from  this  fact  together  with  the  other 
that  to  possess  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
any  one  thing  requires  far  more  work  and  time  than  it  did  fifteen 
years  ago,  has  been  developed  that  strong  tendency  to  specializa- 
tion which  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  present  time.  Thia 
specialization  has  its  good  and  bad  features,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
the  wise  man  must  study  the  matter  carefully  and  convince  him- 
self by  the  use  of  all  available  data  just  how  far  to  approve  and 
how  far  to  disapprove. 

Further,  the  individual  bent  of  each  student's  mind  must  be 
consulted  to  some  degree,  and  that  is  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  old  cast-iron  college  curriculum.  It  follows  from  the 
fact  that  more  time  and  application  are  necessary  to  attain  a 
respectable  position  in  any  branch  of  study,  that  the  pressure 
exerted  on  a  man  to  begin  work  on  his  chosen  profession  earlier 
than  formerly  is  very  much  greater,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  shorten  the  time  of  preparatory  work  or 
introduce  professional  studies  into  the  college  course.  All  these 
forces  have  been  working  on  the  curriculum  of  our  American  col- 
leges, with  the  result  that  three  different  methods  have  been 
developed.  First,  those  colleges  where  there  is  a  very  decided 
specialization,  where  all  the  work  is  divided  into  what  are  prop- 
erly called  "  Groups,"  and  each  student  on  entering  college  electa 
one  group,  which  he  pursues  throughout  his  course.  The  studies 
of  each  group  are  limited  to  the  one  subject  of  the  group,  and 
the  aim  is  to  give  the  student  command  of  this  one  subject,, 
neglecting  all  others.  This  is  the  system  of  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Bryn  Mawr. 

The  second  method  is  to  allow  each  student  what  is  practically 
an  unlimited  choice  of  studies  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into 
college.  He  looks  over  what  is  offered  and  chooses  what  he 
wants  to  study.  This  is  the  Harvard  system.  The  third  system 
which  is  in  vogue  in  Yale  and  nearly  all  our  colleges  is  to  pre- 
scribe a  course  for  the  first  two  years,  which  consists  usually  of 
the  classics,  mathematics,  some  science  and  modem  languages. 
Beginning  with  Junior  year  the  amount  of  prescribed  work  is 
very  much  reduced,  and  each  student  fills  up  his  time  with  any- 
thing he  pleases.  The  amount  of  prescribed  work  steadily 
decreases  through  the  last  two  years,  and  that  of  the  elective 
work  increases.  Each  of  these  systems  has  its  warm  friends  and 
advocates,  and  each  can  point  to  good  results.     For  several  years 
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the  course  of  Adelbert  College  has  been  of  the  third  kind,  but 
the  Faculty  felt  that  in  many  cases  there  was  such  a  scattering 
in  the  choice  of  electives  that  the  best  results  were  not  obtained. 
The  "solid  group"  system,  that  is,  the  system  according  to 
which  a  student  chooses  a  group  of  studies  at  his  entrance  into 
college  and  adheres  to  it  through  the  course  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority,  and  after  much  thought  and  discus- 
sion a  modified  group  system  introduced  by  President  Thwing, 
has  been  adopted.  It  may  be  that  a  description  of  this  scheme 
will  prove  suggestive  to  those  interested  in  the  general  question. 

The  new  feature  of  this  scheme  and  that  wherein  it  seems  to 
dijffer  from  the  courses  of  other  colleges,  is  the  introduction  of 
the  group  system  at  the  beginning  of  Junior  year,  but  with  cer- 
tain modifications.  In  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  the  work 
is  all  prescribed  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other 
oolleges  except  that  Logic  has  been  introduced  into  the  list  term 
of  Sophomore  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  an  idea 
of  the  scope  and  limits  of  philosophical  method.  Whether  this 
will  be  wise  or  not  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment. 

There  are  three  courses,  the  regular  Classical,  the  Modern 
Language  where  German  and  French  are  substituted  for  Greek, 
and  the  Latin-English  in  which  a  further  substitution  of  certain 
Bnglish  branches  is  made  for  the  Greek  and  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
man. At  the  beginning  of  Junior  year  a  new  order  of  things  is 
substituted.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work  remains  for 
each  student.  This  is  in  the  first  term  of  Junior  year,  three  hours 
a  week  each  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  two  hours  of  Rhetoric  and 
one  hour  each  of  English  Literature  and  Biblical  Study.  It  may 
be  added  that  this  hour  per  week  of  Biblical  Study  runs  through 
the  whole  course.  This  makes  ten  hours  a  week  of  prescribed 
work.  In  the  second  term  of  Junior  year  the  prescribed  work 
consists  of  eight  hours,  three  of  Biology,  two  of  History  and  one 
each  of  English  Literature  lectures.  Rhetoric  and  Biblical  Study. 
In  the  Senior  year  the  prescribed  work  is  four  hours  a  week. 
Biblical  Study  through  the  year,  Philosophy  three  hours  the 
first  term  and  Political  Science  three  hours  the  second  term.  At 
the  beginning  of  Junior  year  nine  "  groups  "  are  offered  of  which 
each  student  chooses  one.  These  "  groups  "  extend  over  Junior 
and  Senior  years  and  require  six  hours  a  week  of  work  for  that 
time.  These  groups  are  : 
VOL.  ziz.  6 
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I.  dassical  Group : 

(  Latin,  8  hours  a  week,  four  half  years. 
(Greek,    " 
n.  Mathematical — Physical  Group  : 

'Mathematics,  8  hours  a  week,  three  half-years. 
Physics,  "  "  "  "        " 

Chemistry,       "  "  "  one  half-year. 

English  Literature,  8  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 

in.  Chemical— Biological  Group : 

Chemistry,  8  hours  a  week,  three  half-years. 

Biology, 

Geology,  **  "         one      "    year. 

English  Literature,  8  hours  a  week,  one  half  year. 

rv.  Physical— Chemical  Group  : 

Physics,         8  hours  a  week,  three  half-years. 

Chemistry, 

Mathematics,     **  "  one      " 

T^^giiftli  Literature,  8  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 

Teutonic  Group : 

German,  8  hours  a  week,  four  half-years. 
Anglo-Saxon,  8  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
English  Literature,  8  hours  a  week,  two  half-years. 
Italian,  8  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 

VI.  Romance  Group : 

'French,  8  hours  a  week,  three  half-years. 
ItaUan,        "  "      two      " 

Spanish,      " 
Anglo-Saxon,  8  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 

Vn.  English  Group : 

'English  Literature,  8  hours  a  week,  three  half-years. 
Anglo-Saxon,  "  "         one       "        *' 

Rhetoric,  "  "         two      " 

Latin, 

Yin.  Historical-Political  Group : 

'  American  Political  History  since  1788  )  Each  8  hours  a  week,  two 
English  Constitutional  History  )  half  years  (alternate  years). 

Modem  Euro^  History  and  Poli-^  ^^^  g  hours  a  week,  one 

toteSo^La^  *^         \  ^  y*"  (alternate  years). 

American  Colonial  History.    English  )  Each  8  hours  a  week,  one 

Political  History  since  1760.  )  half  year  (alternate  years). 

IX.  Philosophical  Group : 

'Philosophy,  8  hours  a  week,  four  half  years. 

Ethics,  "         "  two     "        *• 

Pontics,  "         "  one      •*       " 

Anthropology         )  Each  8  hours  a  week  one-half  year  (alternate 
^International  Law )     years). 
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These  groups  are  composed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  ^^  back- 
bone ^  for  each  student's  work.  In  the  first  term  of  Junior  year 
the  student  does  ten  hours  of  '^  prescribed  "  work,  and  six  hours 
of  his  group.  In  the  second  term  he  does  seven  hours  pre- 
scribed, the  six  hours  of  his  group  and  is  also  allowed  to  choose 
another  three-hour  course  out  of  all  that  are  offered.  In  Senior 
year  he  has  four  hours  of  prescribed  work,  six  hours  in  the 
group,  and  chooses  two  three-hour  courses  out  of  all  those  offered. 
This  plan  of  allowing  some  choice  outside  of  the  group,  will  give 
each  man  a  chance  to  take  more  work  connected  with  his  group, 
and  permit  a  considerable  amount  of  specialization.  Thus  in 
Senior  year,  he  may  give  three-quarters  of  his  time  to  the  ^ork 
of  one  group.  If  he  is  disposed  to  scatter  his  work,  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  group  intact,  will  prevent  his  distributing  his 
energies  over  too  wide  a  field,  as  until  Senior  year  his  choice  is 
limited  to  one  course. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  may  prove  at  least  partially  success- 
ful in  the  attempt  to  determine  where  to  drajr  the  line  between 
absolute  specialization  and  perfectly  free  choice.  All  such 
attempts  must  be  tentative,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  before  actual  trial,  but  it  is  believed  by 
the  Adelbert  Faculty  that  this  projected  course  may  be,  if  not  a 
distinct  step  in  advance,  at  least  an  interesting  experiment  in  the 
evolution  of  our  college  curriculum. 

SAiiUEL  Ball  Platneb. 
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CURRENT     LITERATURE. 


Jambs  Fbeeman  Clarke.* — This  biography  is  interesting  and 
inspiring. 

The  life  of  a  man  of  so  rich  and  varied  acquisitions  and  powers, 
of  sach  excellence  and  strength  of  character,  and  so  identified 
with  great  movements  of  thought  and  philanthrophy  in  his  day, 
could  not  be  otherwise. 

The  autobiography  was  begun  in  1883.  It  extends  only  to  the 
close  of  his  first  pastorate  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1840.  It  abounds 
in  interesting  incidents  and  sketches  disclosing  his  own  personal 
character  and  development  and  the  characteristics  of  the  time. 
The  reader  will  regret  that  he  did  not  complete  it  and  describe 
with  similar  vivacity  his  subsequent  life.  He  relates  that  his  first 
sermon  in  Louisville  was  a  total  failure.  He  had  heard  that  the 
people  in  the  west  preferred  extemporaneous  preaching.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  extemporaneous  debate  and  imagined  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  preaching  without  notes.  He  made 
careful  preparation.  But  on  rising  to  preach  all  the  thoughts  he 
had  arranged  vanished  and  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  therefore 
talked  in  a  desultory  way  fifteen  minutes  and  closed  the  service. 
He  left  the  house  without  speaking  to  any  one  and  mortified  be- 
yond expression.  No  one  spoke  to  him  about  it.  *'  Some  twenty 
years  after,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  I  met  a  gentleman  who  told  me 
that  he  was  in  the  Louisville  church  when  I  preached  my  first  ser- 
mon. *  You  heard  a  pretty  poor  one,'  I  said.  *  That's  so,'  said  he  ; 
'  about  as  bad  a  one  as  ever  I  heard.'  '  Do  you  know  what  the 
people  said  about  it  ? '  I  asked.  He  answered,  '  Tes  ;  after  you 
had  gone  some  of  them  stopped  and  talked  about  it.  One  man 
said,  ^  we  had  better  let  him  go  back  at  once  to  Boston,  for  he 
will  never  do  anything  here.'  But  another  remarked,  '  Do  not  let 
us  be  in  a  hurry;  perhaps  he  will  do  better  by  and  by.  I 
noticed  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  sense  in  his  prayer.'  So 
they  concluded  to  wait  awhile  before  speaking  to  you.' "    He  then 

*  Jamea  Freeman  Clarice,  Autobiography,  Diary  and  Correspondence.   Edited  by 
JEdward  Btbrett  Halb.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  MiiSiin  k  Co.,  1891 
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detennined  to  write  his  sermons  ;  but  for  a  month  or  two  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  composing  them.  ''So  I  sat  by  my 
table  half  the  day,  looking  at  the  blank  paper  with  my  mind 
equally  blank  ....  As  I  sat  at  my  table,  trying  to  write,  I  saw 
through  the  window  a  man  making  chairs,  and  I  envied  him, 
because  when  he  had  made  a  chair  he  knew  he  had  done  some- 
thing, bat  I  with  all  my  effort  could  not  do  anything."  This  ex- 
perience of  a  man  afterwards  so  prolific  of  thought  may  encour- 
age beginners.  Later  in  his  pastorate  in  Louisville  he  writes, 
"  Preaching  is  to  me  a  delightful  office." 

After  leaving  Kentucky  he  began  preaching  in  Boston  and 
gathered  there  a  new  church,  afterwards  known  as  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples.  His  aim  was  to  establish  a  church  that  should  be 
Christian  and  undenominational,  characterized  by  activity  in  all 
beneficent  Christian  work  rather  than  by  prescribed  and  formu- 
lated doctrines,  meeting  on  a  week-day  evening  to  discuss  in  a 
familiar  and  social  way  practical  questions  pertaining  to  Christian 
work,  and  making  the  house  of  worship  free  to  all  comers  with 
no  rental  of  pews  or  seats.  The  following  declaration  was  unan- 
imously adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  union  in  the  church.  ''  We 
whose  names  are  subscribed,  unite  together  in  the  following  faith 
and  purpose :  Our  faith  is  in  Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Crod.  And  we  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  Church  of  his 
disciples,  that  we  may  co5perate  together  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  Christianity."  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  declaration  of 
faith,  with  the  omission  of  a  word,  is  the  same  with  Peter's  declar- 
ation after  which  Christ  said,  "  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church.*'  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  when  consulted,  wished  to  sub- 
stitute, '^  Our  faith  is  in  Jesus  as  the  divinely  appointed  teacher 
of  tmth."  But  Dr.  Clarke  insisted  that  they  wished  to  connect 
themselves,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  whole  church 
of  Christ ;  and  that  the  only  declaration  which  could  be  univer- 
sal was  that  on  which  Jesus  built  his  church  at  first.  This  spirit 
of  Christian  comprehensiveness  always  characterized  him.  He 
habitually  spoke  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  He  warmly  commended 
the  Christian  life  and  work  of  the  evangelical  churches.  On  the 
other  band,  when  many  Unitarian  ministers  refused  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  Clarke  exchanged  pulpits  with 
him.  The  result  was  that  fifteen  valued  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples  withdrew  and  founded  a  new  Unitarian  church. 
He  marks  the  day  in  his  diary  as  The  Black  Sunday.     In  read- 
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ing  the  biography  we  are  forcibly  impressed  with  his  vivid  and 
abiding  consciousness  of  the  ever  present  God  ;  he  lives  in  confi- 
dential intimacy  with  God.  In  his  life-time  the  drift  of  thought 
away  from  the  supernatural  toward  rationalism  and  mere  human- 
itarianism  swept  many  into  skepticism  and  unbelief.  But  Dr. 
Clarke  remained  steadfast  in  his  belief  in  God  and  Christianity 
and  in  presenting  these  as  the  basis  of  all  true  philanthropy.  A 
reviewer  of  the  biography  in  a  daily  paper  says  of  his  theological 
and  religious  writings  after  1850,  '^  the  trail  of  the  apologist  is 
over  them  alL"  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  narrowness  and  big- 
otry of  a  type  of  professional  critics  who  sunmiarily  dismiss  any 
declaration  or  defense  of  any  positive  truth  of  Christianity  as 
unworthy  to  be  noticed  by  an  intelligent  mind ;  a  sneer  is  their 
only  comment. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  active  in  the  great  political  and  reformatory 
movements  of  his  time.  The  biography  recalls  interesting  rem- 
iniscences of  those  great  movements  and  of  his  own  participation 
in  them.  Of  these  the  anti-slavery  agitation  is  the  one  in  which 
his  action  is  most  fully  presented. 

Besides  his  diligent  and  earnest  work  as  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  he  was  active  in  the  management 
of  the  Western  Messenger  and  other  periodicals,  and  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  important  periodicals.  The  biographer  gives 
a  list  of  thirty  books  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  was  the  author  ;  also 
three  closely  printed  pages  of  the  titles  of  his  articles  in  periodi- 
cals, and  of  his  addresses,  sermons  and  other  pamphlets.  He  was 
an  astronomer,  having  invented  a  lantern  to  assist  him  in  his  ob- 
servations. His  description  of  the  sun  in  total  eclipse  as  observed 
by  himself  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  was  an  athlete,  climb- 
ing to  the  vane  on  Salisbury  cathedral  and  also  to  the  highest  ac- 
cessible point  of  a  Strasburg  cathedral,  474  feet  in  height.  He  was 
a  poet ;  but  the  amount  of  poetry  which  he  wrote  in  verse  was 
not  large.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  biography  a  very  interest- 
ing poem  is  printed  which  he  wrote  in  feeble  heakh  two  months 
before  his  death. 

His  character  as  it  unfolds  in  his  domestic  life,  in  his  friend- 
ships, in  his  kindliness  and  large  charity  toward  all  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  charge  which  he  delivered  at 
an  ordination  :  "  Finally,  my  brother,  I  charge  you  to  study  and 
to  preach  Christ.    You  will  find  God  in  nature  and  history ;  you 
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ivill  find  Grod  in  the  intuitions  of  eternal  truths  which  move  your 
own  Boul  ....  But  except  you  also  preach  God  in  Christ,  tiiere 
is  a  large  portion  of  human  experience  before  which  you  will 
stand  helpless.  To  the  sinner  God  comes  with  pardon  and  com- 
fort only  in  that  manifestation  of  love  which  has  beamed  upon 
the  world  from  the  cross  of  Calvary.  Learn  to  know  and  to 
preach  Christ  as  the  friend  of  the  sinner,  as  a  manifestation  of 
God's  love  to  the  despairing  prodigal.  Announce  a  present 
Saviour,  a  present  salvation,  to  those  on  whose  conscience  the  bur- 
den of  sin  lies  heavy,  and  you  will  find  that  your  words  will  go 
from  your  lips  freighted  with  a  power  of  persuasion  which  will 
soften  the  hardest  heart  and  bend  the  most  stubborn  will.'* 
(p.  317.) 

Rsv.  Chablbs  G.  Pinnky.* — Dr.  Finney  well  deserves  a  place 
among  American  Religious  Leaders. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Wright  has  given  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  in  connection  with  it  three  chapters  on  Dr.  Pinney  as  an  Ed- 
ucator, as  a  Theologian  and  Philosopher,  and  personal  character- 
istics. Dr.  Pinney  presents  a  remarkable  combination  of  clear 
and  powerful  intellect,  strong  common  sense,  great  knowledge  of 
men  and  power  to  influence  them,  and  susceptibility  to  intense 
emotion.  His  power  lay  largely  in  the  earnestness  of  his  convic- 
tions and  purpose,  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  religious  faith 
and  zeal,  his  power  of  logical  analysis  and  clear  and  forcible 
statement,  and  his  absolute  sincerity.  But  he  always  recognized 
his  dependence  on  the  spirit  of  God,  and  was  a  man  of  remarka- 
ble constancy  and  fervor  of  prayer. 

His  conversion  was  wonderful  and  his  whole  religious  expe- 
rience and  life  scarcely  less  so.  As  a  preacher  he  ranks  among 
the  most  affective  of  pulpit  orators.  As  a  revivalist,  there  has 
been  no  one  in  the  whole  history  of  our  country,  Whitefield  not 
excepted,  whose  preaching  surpassed  his  in  power  or  was  attended 
with  more  wonderful  results.  In  1831,  "under  Pinney's  preach- 
ing in  Rochester,  the  leading  citizehs  of  the  place  were  the  first  to 
be  moved*  Nearly  all  of  the  lawyers,  judges,  physicians,  mer- 
chants, bankers  and  master  mechanics  of  the  city  were  among  the 
converts ;    so  that  according  to  unquestionable  testimony  the 

^Ameriean  ReUgiotu  Leaders,  Charles  Grandiaon  Finney;  by  G.  Fredsbiok 
WaieHT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prafeaaor  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  MiiBin  k  Co.,  1891.    p.  tL  and 329. 
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whole  character  of  the  city  was  changed.  Even  the  courts  and 
the  prisons  bore  witness  to  the  blessed  effect.  There  was  a  won- 
derful falling  off  in  crime.  The  courts  had  little  to  do  and  the 
jail  was  nearly  empty  for  years  afterwards,"  (pp.  99,  100).  As  a 
theologian  he  was  clear,  analytic,  and  vigorous  and  forcible  in 
thought.  He  taught  what  were  known  as  the  New  School  doc- 
trines of  that  day.  He  exerted  a  leading  influence  in  establish- 
ing the  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin  and  in 
securing  funds  for  their  endowment.  For  many  years  he  was 
professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  that  seminary.  He  was  also 
a  prolific  and  effective  writer  both  of  books  and  sermons,  and  of 
articles  in  periodicals. 

This  biography  by  Professor  Wright  will  be  read  with  intense 
interest.  It  is  a  clear  an4  fair  presentation  of  Dr.  Finney's  re- 
markable life  and  work ;  it  is  full  of  interesting  incidents ;  it 
presents  vivid  reminiscences  of  the  exciting  events  of  those  days, 
the  anti-slavery  agitation,  the  powerful  and  widely  spread  revivals, 
the  opposition  to  new  measures  and  to  new  theology  and  the  con- 
troversies respecting  them. 

Genung's  Study  of  thk  Book  op  Job.* — Under  the  tide, 
The  jEJpic  of  the  Inner  lAfe^  Professor  Genung  of  Amherst 
College  has  published  a  very  interesting  critical  study  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  includes  an  elaborate  Introductory  Essay,  a 
new  translation  and  explanatory  notes.  The  author  brings  to 
this  work  the  unusual  combination  of  thorough  Hebrew  scholar- 
ship and  prolonged  training  and  practice  in  English  literary 
criticism. 

We  have  seen  no  finer  example  of  a  literary  and  historical 
study  of  a  book  of  the  Bible  than  this.  One  cannot  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  feeling  how  much  is  lost  to  the  reader  of  the 
more  difficult  books  of  the  Bible  who,  from  inability  or  indispo- 
sition, fails  to  carefully  study  their  form  and  structure  and  so 
to  penetrate  to  their  inner  beauty  and  power.  This  volume  cer- 
tainly furnishes  a  demonstration  at  once  of  the  need  and  of  the 
practicability  of  a  literary  study  of  the  Bible  which  would  yield 
the  best  results  for  a  true  culture,  as  well  as  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  religious  truth  which  its  books 

*  ThA  Epic  of  ffie  Inner  Life^  being  the  Book  of  Job  translatecl  ftnew,  and 
aoeompanied  with  notes  and  an  Introductory  Study.  By  John  F.  Gbnuvo. 
Boston  and  New  York;  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.,  1891.    Pp.  352.    $1.26. 
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contain.  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  this  treatise 
would  make  an  admirable  basis  for  the  work  of  a  class  in  school 
or  college  in  its  study  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  world's 
literature. 

In  his  Introduction  Dr.  6enung  has  given  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  course  of  thought  in  the  Book  and  has  stated  his  view  of 
its  nature  and  purpose.  As  the  title  implies,  he  regards  the  work 
as  an  epic  rather  than  as  a  drama  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He 
refutes  the  common  view  that  the  problem  of  the  book  is,  Why  do 
the  righteous  suffer  ?  and  contends  that  it  is  rather  a  picture  of  a 
man  who  will  live  righteously  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  and 
despite  the  apparent  disfavor  of  God  in  so  doing.  To  Satan's 
sneer,  Does  Job  serve  God /or  naught  f  the  answer  is.  Yes.  The 
author  has  presented  t?^  idea  of  the  Book  in  this  proposition  : 
"  There  is  a  service  of  Gi)d  which  is  not  work  for  reward  :  it  is  a 
heart-loyalty,  a  hunger  after  Gk>d's  presence,  which  survives  loss 
and  chastisement ;  which  in  spite  of  contradictory  seeming 
cleaves  to  what  is  God-like  as  the  needle  seeks  the  pole ;  and 
which  reaches  up  out  of  the  darkness  and  hardness  of  this  life  to 
light  and  love  beyond"  (p.  20).  With  great  subtlety  and 
cogency  Dr.  Genung  has  worked  out  this  theory  of  the  poem  in 
detail  and  has  shown  how  the  introduction,  development,  and 
epilogue  alike  require  this  idea  and  are  harmonized  and  unified 
by  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  author  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  based 
upon  an  ancient  tradition  regarding  a  historical  person,  but  that 
the  poem  as  such  is  a  work  of  literary  art  with  no  historical  aim. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  life  which  it  reflects 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  book  dates  from  the  times  of 
Hezekiah,  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 

One  who  reads  the  Introductory  Essay  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
drawn  on  to  a  re-reading  of  the  poem  itself  and  to  a  study  of  the 
short  but  illuminating  notes  which  are  appended.  In  our  opinion 
Professor  Genung  has  made,  in  this  book,  a  genuine  contribution 
to  the  study  of  this  master-piece  of  Biblical  literature.    • 

Gbobgb  B.  Steviens. 

SoMB  Rbcbkt  Books  on  Pstchologt. 
Besides  Professor  James^  voluminous,  learned,  and  interesting 
volumes  on  psychology,  a  number  of  smaller  and  less  important 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  have  recently  appeared.    Among 
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them  all  no  other  is,  on  the  whole^  so  worthy  of  being  studied  by 
the  beginner,  or  read  without  large  omissions  by  the  expert,  as 
the  work  of  Harald  H^ffding^  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.*  The  translation  is  not  from  the  original  Danish, 
but  from  a  German  translation  of  that  original.  Translations  of 
translations  are,  indeed,  ordinarily  somewhat  too  far  removed 
from  the  writer's  own  thinking  and  style  of  expression  to  repre- 
sent him  satisfactorily.  But  in  this  case  the  translator  has  had 
not  only  the  assistance,  ^'  with  difficult  passages  and  expressions,"^ 
of  Dr.  Ward  and  Prof.  Croom  Robertson,  but  also  corrections 
and  notes  by  the  author  himself,  who  is  represented  as  taking  <^  a 
cordial  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  edition." 

Other  writings  by  Dr.  H5ffding  have  already  made  him  favor- 
ably known,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  country,  to 
readers  of  current  French  and  German  philosophical  literature. 
Nor  is  this  favorable  reception  of  his  work  by  any  means  un- 
merited. He  has  the  qualities  of  a  clear  and  incisive  thinker  and 
writer ;  he  keeps  himself  well  abreast  of  the  recent  best  things 
in  the  German,  French,  and  English  works  on  psychology  ;  and 
he  maintains,  as  a  rule,  the  appearance  of  candid  and  considerate 
treatment  of  the  various  views  held  in  these  works,  whether  such 
views  agree  with  his  own  or  not. 

Professor  Hoffding  adopts  the  ordinary  division  and  arrange- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  the  field  of  psychology.  After  four  in- 
troductory chapters  we  have,  therefore,  a  discussion  of  the  "  Psy- 
chology of  Cognition,"  then  of  the  **  Psychology  of  Feeling," 
and,  finally,  of  the  "Psychology  of  the  Will."  This  division 
renders  the  general  progress  of  his  presentation  of  psychology 
clear ;  but  the  subdivisions  belonging  to  the  particular  topics 
under  the  general  heads  are  so  little  marked,  and  the  transitions 
between  them  often  so  ill  defined,  as  to  make  the  reader  who  is 
not  already  well  up  in  the  subject  doubt  not  infrequently  just 
where  he  is  to  consider  himself  as  already  conducted  by  the 
author,  and  what  is  the  next  appropriate  step  along  the  same 
pathway.  This  fault  of  external  construction,  even  if  it  be  not 
also  a  fault  of  scientific  treatment,  will  render  it  difficult  to  make 
use  of  the  book  as  an  instrument  for  instructing  beginners. 

As  has  been  said,  however,  the  author  has  followed  the  divis- 
ions and  arrangement  now  customary.     Without  questioning  the 

♦  OuJOi-MB  of  Psychology,  by  Harald  Hoffding.  Translated  by  Mary  B. 
Iiowndes.    London,  Macmillan  k  Co.,  and  New  York.    1891. 
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correctneBB  of  the  carrent  threefold  division  of  the  facultieB,  we 
believe  that  the  order  of  discassion  which  follows  it  has  such 
serioQB  disadvantages  as  to  warrant  its  being  at  once  abandoned. 
Of  these  disadvantages  the  most  serious  is  that  it  prevents  giving 
any  satisfactory  picture  of  the  development  of  mental  life. 

Professor  Hoffding  opens  his  chapter  on  the  ^^  Subject  and 
Method  of  Psychology,"  (Chap.  L)  by  adopting  the  definition 
formerly  carrent.  "  Psychology,"  says  he,  "  is  the  science  of 
mind."  But  this  definition  is  a  **  provisional  description."  "  It 
serves  merely  to  mark  psychology  as  the  science  of  that  which 
thinks,  feels,  and  wills,  in  contrast  with  physics  as  the  science  of 
that  which  moves  in  space  and  occupies  space."  And  yet  in  the 
very  next  chapter  ('*  Mind  and  Body")  we  are  assured  that  "  that 
which  thinks"  is  one  and  the  same  reality  with  'Hhat  which 
moves  in  space  and  occupies  space."  In  other  words  the  so- 
called  ''  hypothesis  of  identity,"  or  Spinozistic  monism  as  applied 
to  body  and  mind,  is  declared  (somewhat  too  dogmatically)  to  be 
the  only  tenable  hypothesis. 

Now  we  are  not  interested  at  present  to  discuss  with  the 
author  the  scientific  tenableness  and  value  of  his  metaphysical 
postulate  ;  although  with  respect  to  all  this  we  differ  from  him 
in  toto.  There  is  perhaps  little  doubt  that  his  views,  a  revised 
Spinozism — as  we  have  already  indicated — ^are  very  popular  just 
now.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  H5ffding 
has  nnnecessarily  departed  from  the  strictly  scientific  position. 
He  has  done  this  both  in  espousing  the  old-fashioned  meta- 
physical definition  of  psychology ;  and  also  in  introducing,  at 
so  early  a  stage,  a  metaphysical  discussion  which  ends  in  showing 
that  he  does  not  take  that  definition  in  good  faith  for  what  it  was 
intended  to  mean.  The  provisional  definition  of  psychology 
should  simply  separate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  certain  field 
of  admitted  phenomena.  And  if  '' dualistic-spiritualistic,"  and 
'* monistic-materialistic,"  and  '^monistic-spiritualistic,"  and  '^ mo- 
nistic-identity "  hypotheses  are  to  be  discussed  at  all  in  works  on 
psychology,  the  discussion  should  be  reserved  until  the  scientific 
data  for  it  have  been  presented.  Here  again  are  faults  of  order 
and  lack  of  reserve  which  seem  to  us  to  make  the  use  of  this 
valuable  treatise  as  a  text-book  yet  more  difficult. 

There  is  one  other  matter  appertaining  to  the  more  general 
Btmcture  of  this  book,  concerning  which  we  think  it  necessary  to 
speak.  If  we  are  to  make  any  distinction  between  biology  and 
anthropology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  psychology  on  the  other,  or 
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between  comparative  psychology  and  human  psychology,  it  mast 
be  by  maintaining  in  the  latter  (in  psychology,  and  especially 
in  human  psychology)  the  individualistic  point  of  view.  By  this 
it  is  not  meant  that  the  aid  which  biology  and  anthropology 
offer  to  psychology  should  be  declined.  But  strictly  pst/cho- 
logical  science  culminates  in  the  description  and  explanation  of 
the  mental  life  of  the  human  individual. 

Now  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Dr.  H5ffding  always  takes 
and  holds  firmly  to  this  distinctively  psychological  point  of  view. 
His  work  is  greatly  enriched  by  his  reading  in  the  fields  of 
biology  and  anthropology.  But  the  conclusions  derived  from 
such  reading  do  not  always  seem  subordinated  to  the  legitimate 
task  of  the  psychologist.  This  fault  is  most  apparent  in  the 
section  on  the  "  psychology  of  feeling." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much  the  greater  part  of  our 
space  has  been  taken  with  fault-finding,  we  are  more  inclined,  by 
far,  to  praise  this  book  than  to  find  fault  with  it.  Indeed,  one 
reason  for  pointing  out  these  important  defects  has  been  the 
wish  that  the  book  should  be  widely  read ;  and,  as  well,  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  widely  read  and  deservedly  praised  in  spite 
of  these  and  other  faults.  It  does  not  altogether  fulfill  the 
demand  for  a  clear  and  orderly  presentation  of  the  whole  field 
of  modem  psychological  science,  unprejudiced  by  metaphysical 
views,  and  in  the  full  light,  and  with  use  of  all  the  helps,  of 
experimental  and  comparative  study.  But  it  comes  much  nearer 
to  this  than  most  of  its  fellow  claimants  to  the  same  field.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  us  that  its  Spinozistic  monism  is  thrust  upon  us 
at  the  very  beginning  of  our  scientific  inquiry  ;  that  the  order  is 
not  more  clearly  marked ;  and  that  the  psychological  point  of 
view  is  not  more  consistently  maintained.  Yet  our  last  word  is 
one  of  hearty  commendation  for  so  fresh,  learned,  lucid,  compact, 
and  on  the  whole  candid,  presentation  of  the  subject  as  has 
thus,  from  a  Danish  original,  through  an* English  translation 
of  a  German  translation,  been  made  accessible  to  the  American 
public. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  mature,  expert,  and  carefully 
wrought  work  of  Professor  Hoffding  stands  the  book,  by  Dr. 
Paul  Carua,  called  "The  Soul  of  Man."*    The  author  has  a 

*  ThM  Saul  of  Main,  an  Investigation  of  ike  Faett  of  Physiological  and  Expen- 
mental  Psychology^  hj  Dr.  Paul  Cabus.  Chicago,  III.,  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.     1891. 
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lofty  conception  of  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  ''There  is 
not  one  book,"  he  declares, ''  in  which  the  problem  of  the  human 
0oal  is  treated  scientifically  in  its  philosophical,  ethical,  and 
Teligions  importance.  A  book  of  this  kind  is  a  want  which  the 
author  has  tried  to  fill." 

Dr.  Carus  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  furnish  this  ideal,  but 
never  yet  realized,  treatise — at  the  same  time,  scientific,  philo- 
sophical, ethical,  and  religious.  He  has  collected  a  "list  of 
cuts  and  diagrams,"  anatomical  and  embryological,  including  the 
nervous  systems  of  the  fish-louse  and  the  crab,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentations of  various  sections  of  the  human  cerebrum.  This 
entire  list  attains  the  very  respectable  number  of  152  diagrams. 
"The  Origin  of  Mind,"  "The  Immortality  of  the  Race,"  "Hyp- 
notism," and  "  The  Ethical  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Soul-Life," 
are  all  discussed.  There  is  much  vivacity,  much  learning,  much 
rhetoric,  and  an  appearance  of  candor.  There  are  many  things 
of  interest,  and  not  a  few  amusing  remarks.  But  the  total  result 
i«  far  from  satisfactory.  Mature  judgment,  order,  selective  skill, 
the  trained  reserve  of  the  accomplished  student  of  the  subject, — 
all  these  are  wanting.  The  whole,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  "  treatise  "  of  any  kind. 

The  translation  of  Lindner's  "  Empirical  Psychology "  by 
Doctor  DeCrarmo*  is  a  work  of  value  for  those  who,  without 
study  of  the  German  technical  treatises  on  psychology,  wish  to 
know  what  views  have  resulted  from  the  Herbartian  movement. 
Indeed,  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  translation  has  its  chief,  if 
not  its  only,  value.  As  a  "text-book  for  schools  and  colleges," 
we  fear  it  will  be  found  quite  impracticable.  Neither  do  we 
think  its  service  can  be  great  in  the  way  of  affording  a  psycho- 
logical basis  for  pssdagogics.  It  is  true  that  equally  important 
movements  in  both  these  sciences  owe  their  origin  largely  to 
Herbart.  But  in  neither  of  them  has  the  development  of  views, 
a»  made  on  German  soily  taken  a  form  to  be  widely  useful  in 
this  country. 

Herbart  and  Lindner  are  both  referred  to  in  the  translator's 
Preface  as  though  they  were  peculiarly  free  from  metaphysical 

*  Manual  of  Empirical  Psychology  as  an  Inductive  Science.  A  Text-Book  of 
High  Schools  and  Ck>Uege8.  By  Dr.  Gtjstav  Adolv  Luvdneb,  Professor  of  the 
Universitj  of  Prague.  Authorized  Translation  bj  Chas.  DeCkrmo,  Ph.D.  Bos- 
ton: D.  G.  Heath  k  Co.    1890. 
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assumptions.  But  in  spite  of  Lindner's  statement  that  ^'  Herbart's 
standpoint  was  that  of  empirical  psychology ;  only  this  psy- 
chology works  without  metaphysical  or  mathematical  tools,"  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Herbart  expressly  founded  his  psy- 
chology on  a  metaphysical  and  mathematical,  as  well  as  an 
empirical,  basis.  And  almost  the  entire  Introduction  of  Lindner's 
own  little  book  is  devoted  to  metaphysics.  Its  italicized  postu- 
late (p.  2)  reads  as  follows  :  ^*  The  essence  to  which  aU  our  idecis, 
and  aH  of  the  inner  conditions  derived  from  them  cleave,  we 
call  tfie  soulJ^^  [In  passing  we  would  ask  why  Dr.  DeGarmo 
mystifies  the  uninitiated  reader  by  translating  VorsteUung  by 
"  concept,"  in  so  many  inappropriate  places  ?] 

While,  then,  we  commend  this  little  book  to  those  who  wish 
to  taste  the  Herbartian  psychology  without  resort  to  larger 
German  tomes,  we  fear  it  will  not  well  serve  any  of  the  more 
practical  purposes  which  its  translator  had  in  mind. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  added  to  its  pub- 
lications on  psychology  the  translation  of  another  of  the  mono- 
graphs of  M.  Bibot.*  In  this  volume  the  author  attempts  to 
generalize,  on  the  basis  of  pathological  phenomena,  a  theory 
of  human  personality.  The  theory  is  avowedly  materialistic. 
Memory,  and  the  ^^  feeling  of  personal  identity,"  and  the  unity 
of  the  ego  so-called,  are  all  declared  to  be  merely  phenomenal 
effects  of  the  cerebral  organism. 

The  characteristics  of  M.  Bibot's  work  in  psychology  come  out 
in  this  book  more  strongly  than  in  any  other  which  he  has  writ- 
ten. There  is  a  diligent  collection  of  facts,  and  much  skill  and 
brilliancy  in  their  handling.  Broad  conclusions  are  arrived  at, 
swiftly,  from  a  point  of  starting  that  is  very  insufficient.  As  a 
student  of  scientific  psychology  he  is  an  avowed  opponent  of  all 
metaphysics  ;  he  aims  to  have  "  psychology  without  a  soul " — 
without  a  useless  and  vain  assumption  of  a  spiritual  entity.  But 
the  reality  and  the  causal  efficiency  of  the  organism  is  everywhere 
assumed  in  the  most  na^ve  and  unreflecting  manner.  Curiously 
enough,  M.  Ribot  is  even  forced  to  admit  (p.  60)  that  few  of 
those  patients  who  are  suffering  most  from  '^  diseases  of  person- 
ality" can  escape  from  the  instinctive  urging  to  accept  the  "  un- 
conscious acknowledged  hypothesis  of  an  independent  ego." 

♦  The  Diaeaaea  of  PeraoncMty,  By  Th.  Ribot.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co.     1891. 
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Now  we  submit  that  this  is — in  the  striking  language  of  Pro- 
fessor James — '*  to  pull  the  pall  over  the  psychic  half  of  human 
nature.*'  If  we  are  to  have  metaphysics  at  all  in  psychology  we 
prefer  to  have  its  principles  avowed,  or,  at  least,  submitted  to 
full  preliminary  debate. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  class  the  book  of  Professor 
Morgan  on  ^'Animal  Life  and  Intelligence''*  among  the  recent 
works  on  psychology.  The  first  six  chapters,  comprising  about 
half  of  the  entire  treatise,  are  indeed  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
biological  problems.  Here  the  ''  Nature"  and  the  *^  Process"  of 
^'Animal  Life,"  and  the  phenomena  of  ''  Reproduction  and  Devel- 
opment" are  presented  in  a  semi-popular,  intelligible,  and  inter- 
esting way.  The  problems  chiefly  in  debate  between  different 
schools  of  biologists — such  as  the  influence  of  "  Natural  Selec- 
tion" and  ^'  Natural  Elimination,"  the  alleged  influence  of  ^^  Sex- 
ual Selection"  and  of  '^  Use  and  Disuse,"  and  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  acquired  tendencies  of  the  individual — are  candidly 
and  carefully  discussed. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  volume,  however.  Professor  Morgan 
begins  the  consideration  of  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  animals. 
This  question  is,  of  course,  one  for  psychology  to  raise  and  decide, 
wherever  decision  is  at  all  possible.  The  mental  processes  of 
man,  so  far  as  the  discussion  of  them  is  necessary  to  open  the 
problem  of  brute  intelligence,  are  described  with  rather  unusual 
iusight  for  one  who  sets  out  as  an  investigator  from  the  biologi- 
cal point  of  view.  This  introduces  a  chapter  on  ^^  Mental  Pro- 
cesses in  Animals  :  their  Powers  of  Perception  and  Intelligence." 
Chapters  on  ^<  The  Feelings  of  Animals  :  their  Affections  and 
Emotions,"  and  on  '^Animal  Activities :  H!abit  and  Instinct," 
immediately  follow.  The  entire  book  closes  with  a  general  dis- 
CDSsion  of  the  subject  of  *'  Mental  Evolution."  In  this  discussion 
an  amount  of  philosophical  disquisition,  and  even  metaphysics,  is 
introduced,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  unusual  in  a 
biological  treatise. 

Professor  Morgan  is  in  general  very  cautious  and  fair  in  work- 
ing out  and  stating  his  views.  He  is  everywhere  less  inclined 
than  most  writers  to  credit  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  conscious  thought  and  semi-ideal  feeling  which  the  astounding 

*  Afdmal  Life  and  MteUiffenee,  Bj  G.  Llotd  Moroan.  Boston :  Qinn  k  Com- 
pany.   1891. 
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stories  carrent  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  lower  animals 
imply.  He  does  not  believe  them  capable  of  forming  abstract 
notions— or  <'  isolates/'  as  he  calls  such  mental  products  ;  nor 
does  he  suppose  that  distinctively  ethical  and  »8thetical  ideas 
and  feelings  belong  among  their  states  of  consciousness.  In  gen- 
eral, he  is  much  more  "  conservative,"  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the 
use  in  such  a  connection  of  thif  much  abused  term,  than  is  Mr. 
Romanes,  whose  works  on  **  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,"  and 
'^  Mental  Evolution  in  Man,"  are  most  likely  to  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  this  book  of  Professor  Morgan. 

In  brief,  those  who  wish  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  in  the  main 
sound,  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  and  current  opinions  on  these 
subjects,  will  do  well  to  resort  to  this  interesting  volume. 

The  Principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy  has  also  composed,  or 
compiled,  a  work  on  psychology,  which  he  designs  as  a  text-book 
for  schools  and  colleges.*  Like  all  his  forerunners  he  complains 
that  he  found  as  a  teacher  no  suitable  work  for  the  instruction  of 
his  classes,  *'  though  he  has  sought  it  diligently  and  has  examined 
many  volumes."    His  own  book  **  is  what  its  title  designates  it» 

RUDIHBNTABT  PSYCHOLOGY." 

Dr.  Steele  has  patterned  his  views  after  those  of  the  so-called 
Scottish  School.  They  are  almost  wholly,  and  very  naively, 
ignorant  of  that  great  modem  movement  along  so  many  lines 
which  has  swept  the  entire  science  far  past  the  stand-points  of 
this  school.  If  then  the  teacher  is  to  maintain  these  standpoints, 
he  would  do  much  better  to  make  use  of  the  works  of  those  who 
have  been  masters  in  the  school  itself  ;  and  this,  no  matter  how 
rudimentary  his  instruction  needs  to  be. 

*  RudirMntary  Psychology  for  Schoob  and  OoOegea,  By  0.  M.  Strslb,  LIi.D» 
Leach,  Shewell  ft  Sanborn.    Boston  and  New  York,  1889. 
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OUT  OF  DOOR  LIFE  AND  STUDY  FOR  BOYS. 

CASA  PIEDRA  RANCH,  OJAI  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  receive  on  this  ranch  a  few  boys, 
-from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  give  them  instruction  in 
the  usual  studies  of  the  best  schools,  including  preparation  for  Eastern 
colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

This  valley  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  picturesque  in  Southern 
California.  It  is  about  600  feet  above  sea  level  and  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast  in  a  direct  line.  It  is  about  forty  miles  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  fifteen  from  Ventura,  the  steamship,  railroad  and  telegraph  point, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  telephone  and  daily  stage.  The  life  is  a^ 
healthful  one,  out-of-doors  the  year  round— night  as  well  as  day  in  the 
warmer  weather— with  ample  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  riding, 
and  learning  something  of  the  work  of  orange  and  olive  ranches.  The 
social  opportunities  of  the  valley  are  considerable. 

The  morning  are  devoted  to  recitations,  with  a  liberal  recess  for  ball 

Slaving,  in  which  all  must  join,  and  the  afternoon  to  study  untU  4  o'clock, 
dght  gymnastic  and  breathing  exercises  precede  each  recitation.  It  is 
the  custom  to  read  aloud  in  the  evenings  some  good  authors  and  to 
keep  track  of  current  events.  Church  will  be  attended  regularly  or 
sermons  read  at  home,  and  the  Bible  will  be  read  Sundav  afternoons. 
There  will  also  be  frequent  informal  talks  on  manners  and  morals  and 
on  our  e^ryday  work  and  life.  The  aims  of  the  place  are  in  three 
directions :  toward  health  add  enjoyment,  towardf  unselfish,  manly 
character,  and  .toward  accurate,  thorough,  and  self-reliant  habits  of 
thought  and  studv;  an  object  constantly  in  view  is  to  heip  a  boy 
towaurds  the  simplest  way  of  living  a  happv,  useful  life — with  other 
people.  The  life  of  the  ranch  is  distinctly  a  icmiily  life  and  necessarily 
therefore  no  boy  will  be  received  without  definite  and  satisfactory 
information  as  to  his  character  and  a  clear  statement  in  regard  to  his 
health. 
Application  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. . 
The  terms  are  $650.00  per  annum,  $250.00  being  payable  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year.  $200.00  on  January  1st,  and  $260.00  on  April  1st. 
This  includes  instruction,  board,  washing,  fire  and  liffht.  There  are  no 
extra  charges  except  for  horse  keeping.  It  is  well  for  boys  to  have 
their  own  horses  if  practicable.  The  school  year  is  from  October  15, 
1891,  to  June  16,  1892.  There  will  be  two  weeks  vacation  at  Christmas 
and  one  at  Easter.  Boys  may  usually  stay  the  full  year  at  proportional 
rates. 
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Abticlb    L— protection    TO    PRIVATE    PROPERTY 
FROM  PUBLIC  ATTACK. 

An  Addrese  delivered  before  the  Graduating  Classes  at  the 
Sixty-seventh  Anniversary  of  Yale  Law  School,  on  June  23, 
1891,  by  Hon.  D.  J.  Bbewer,  LL.D.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Gradmatmg  Classes: 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  This  was  the  natal  cry  of  a 
new  nation.  It  is  the  illuminating  and  interpreting  voice  of 
the  Constitution.  I  know  it  is  by  some  thought  clever  to 
speak  of  the  Declaration  as  a  collection  of  glittering  gener- 
alities. The  inspired  apostle  said:  ^'And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity — ^these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 
This  affirmation  is  only  a  glittering  generality;  but  subtract 
from  Christianity  all  that  it  implies,  and  what  is  left  is  as 
barren  as  the  sands  of  Sahara.    The  Declaration  passes  beyond 
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the  domain  of  logic — ^it  argues  nothing.  It  appeals  to  the 
intuitions  of  every  true  man,  and  relying  thereon,  declares  the 
conditions  upon  which  all  human  government,  to  endure,  must 
be  founded. 

John  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
this  Declaration,  and  in  1780,  he  prepared  the  Bill  of  Bights 
for  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Its 
first  article  is  in  these  words:  "All  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable 
rights ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying 
and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties ;  that  of  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing, and  protecting  property ;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and 
obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness."  There  is  no  additional 
truth  in  this  article.  Its  last  clauses  simply  define  what  is 
embraced  in  the  phrase — "  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  They 
equally  aflirm  that  sacredness  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  prop- 
erty, are  rights — ^unalienable  rights;  anteceding  human  gov- 
ernment, and  its  only  sure  foundation ;  given  not  by  man  to 
man,  but  granted  by  the  Almighty  to  every  one ;  something 
which  he  has  by  virtue  of  his  manhood,  which  he  may  not 
surrender,  and  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived. 

IiT  the  Constitution,  as  originally  adopted,  there  was  no 
reaflSrmation  of  these  fundamental  truths.  Why  this  omission  f 
The  men  who  had  joined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  lapse  of  years 
had  they  grown  wiser  ?  Were  they  repudiating  that  Declara- 
tion, or  were  they  still  filled  with  its  spirit?  While  putting 
into  the  cold  phniseology  of  the  Constitution  the  grants  and 
limitations  of  governmental  power,  did  they  forget  or  repudiate 
the  truths  which  only  eleven  years  before  they  had  aflSrmed  to 
be  self-evident  ?  I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  before  you  that  the 
Constitution  was  no  departure  from  the  Declaration.  On  the 
contrary,  I  assert  and  appeal  to  history  in  support  of  the  truth 
thereof — that  the  spirit  of  1776  was  present  with  and  filled  the 
convention  of  1787,  and  that  the  comernstone  of  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Constitution  was  built,  and  upon  which  it 
rests  to-day,  was  and  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
read  into  the  one  the  affirmation  of  the  other,  that  some  truths 
iure  self-evident,  existing  before  and  superior  to  constitutions, 
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and,  therefore,  nnneceesary  of  mention  therein.  Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pnrBnit  of  happinoBS  are  lifted  beyond  the  touch  of 
any  statute  or  organic  instrument.  From  the  time  in  earliest 
records,  when  Eve  took  loving  possession  of  eyen  the  forbidden 
apple,  the  idea  of  property  and  the  sacredness  of  the  right  of 
its  possession  has  neyer  departed  from  the  race.  Whateyer 
dreams  may  exist  of  an  ideal  human  nature,  which  cares 
nothing  for  possession  and  looks  only  to  labor  for  the  good  of 
others — actual  human  experience,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to 
the  present  hour,  declares  that  the  love  of  acquirement,  mingled 
with  the  joy  of  possession,  is  the  real  stimulus  to  human  ac- 
tivity. When,  among  the  afltenations  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  it  is  asserted  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is 
one  of  the  unalienable  rights,  it  is  meant  that  the  acquisition, 
possession,  and  enjoyment  of  property  are  matters  which  hu- 
man government  cannot  forbid,  and  which  it  cannot  destroy ; 
that  except  in  punishment  for  crime  no  man's  property,  nor 
any  value  thereof,  can  be  taken  from  him  without  just  com- 
pensation. Instead  of  saying  that  all  private  property  is  held 
at  the  mercy  and  judp^ent  of  the  public,  it  is  a  higher  truth, 
that  all  rights  of  the  State  in  the  property  of  the  individual 
are  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  I  know  that,  as  punishment 
for  crime,  the  State  may  rightfully  take  the  property  of  the 
wrongdoer.  Fine  and  confiscation  have  been  always  recog- 
nized as  suitable  means  of  punishment.  The  object  of  punish- 
ment, as  well  as  its  justification,  is  to  protect  society  and  deter 
from  crimes  against  it.  The  public  must  use  the  best  means 
therefor — death,  imprisonment,  stripes,  or  fine  and  confiscation. 
Whatever  may  theoretically  be  said  as  to  the  idea  of  pecuniary 
compensation  for  crime,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are 
many  offenses  against  human  law,  particularly  those  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  mahmi  prohibitum^  and  not  malum  m  se^  in 
respect  to  which  physical  punishment  seems  a  cruelty,  and  the 
only  other  available  recourse  is  a  pecuniary  infliction.  But 
this  seizure  of  a  criminal's  money  or  property  is  only  by  way 
of  punishment,  and  not  because  the  public  has  any  beneficial 
claim  upon  it.  It  is  not  an  appropriation  of  private  property 
for  public  uses  or  public  benefits.  It  is  therefore  in  no  manner 
inconsistent  with  diat  security  of  property  which  is  amoxig  the 
unalienable  rights  of  man. 
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I  oome  now  to  the  theme  of  my  remarks,  and  that  is : 

THB  PBOTECnON  OF  PBIVATE  PBOPBBTT  FBOM  PUBLIO  ATTACKB. 

The  long  Btmggle  in  monarchical  govermentB  was  to  protect 
the  rights  of  individnal  against  the  assanlts  of  the  throne.  As 
significant  and  important,  thongh  more  peacefal  in  the  straggle, 
is  this  government  of  the  people  to  secnre  the  rights  of  the 
individnal  against  the  assanlts  of  the  majority.  The  wisdom 
of  gOTemment  is  not  in  protecting  power  bnt  weakness ;  not 
so  much  in  sustaining  the  roler,  as  in  secnring  the  rights  of  the 
ruled.  The  tme  end  of  goyemment  is  protection  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  majority  can  take  care  of  itself. 

Private  property  is  sacrificed  at  the  hands  of  the  police 
power  in  at  least  three  ways :  first,  when  the  property  itself  is 
destroyed ;  second,  when  by  regulation  of  charges  its  value  is 
diminished ;  and  third,  when  its  use  or  some  valuable  use  of 
it  is  forbidden.  Instances  of  the  first  are  these  :  when  in  the 
presence  of  a  threatening  conflagration  a  house  is  blown  up  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  flames :  when  a  house  has  been  occu- 
pied by  persons  afflicted  with  small-pox  or  other  infectious  dis- 
ease, and  so  virulent  has  been  the  disease,  and  so  many  afflicted, 
that  the  public  health  demands  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
house  and  contents  by  fire  to  prevent  the  spread  of  that  dis- 
ease :  when  to  prevent  an  overflow  in  one  direction,  by  which 
large  and  valuable  property  would  be  destroyed,  a  break  is 
made  in  a  dyke  or  embankment,  and  the  water  turned  else- 
where and  upon  less  valuable  property,  and  crops  swept  away 
in  order  to  save  buildings  and  lives.  In  these  and  like  cases, 
there  is  an  absolute  destruction  of  the  property, — ^the  houses 
and  crops.  The  individual  loses  for  the  public  weal.  Can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  equity  and  justice  demand  that  the  bur- 
den of  such  loss  shall  not  be  cast  upon  the  individual,  but 
should  be  shared  by  those  who  have  been  protected  and  bene- 
fited. It  may  be,  that  at  common  law  no  action  could  be 
maintained  against  the  State  or  municipality  by  the  individual 
whose  property  has  been  thus  destroyed.  But  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  law  do  not  militate  against  the  demands  of  justice. 
Sdlue  popvli  evprema  lex  justifies  the  destruction.  But  the 
equily  of  compensation  is  so  clear  that  it  has  been  recognized 
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by  statates  Id  many  States,  and  proTisions  made  for  suit 
against  a  municipality  to  distribute  npon  the  public  the  burden 
which  it  is  inequitable  that  the  individual  should  alone  bear. 
And  in  enforcing  such  an  equity,  no  regard  is  or  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  character  of,  or  the  use  to  which  the  building  or 
property  is  appropriated.  It  is  enough,  that  property  held  by 
an  individual  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  is  destroyed  for 
the  public  welfare. 

Second,  under  the  guise  of  regulation,  where  charges  for  the 
use  are  so  reduced  as  to  prevent  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
investment.  The  history  of  this  question  is  interesting:  cer- 
tain occupations  have  long  been  considered  of  a  quasi  public 
nature, — among  these,  principally,  the  business  of  carrying 
passengers  and  freight.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  classifica- 
tion, no  question  can  be  made.  Without  enquiring  into  the 
various  reasons  therefor,  a  common  carrier  is  described  as  a 
quasi  public  servant.  Private  capital  is  invested,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  by  private  persons  and  through  private 
instrumentalities.  Yet,  it  is  a  public  service  which  they 
render,  and  by  virtue  thereof,  public  and  governmental  con- 
trol is  warranted.  The  great  common  carriers  of  the  country, 
the  railroad  companies,  insisted  that,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  built  by  private  capital  and  owned  by  private  corpo- 
rations, they  had  the  same  right  to  fix  the  prices  for  transporta- 
tion that  any  individual  had  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he  was 
willing  to  sell  his  labor  or  his  property.  They  challenged  the 
attempts  of  the  State  legislatures  to  regulate  their  tarifb. 
After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  celebrated  "  Granger  "  cases,  reported  in 
the  94  IT.  S.,  sustained  the  power  of  the  public,  and  affirmed 
legislative  control.  The  question  in  those  cases  was  not  as  to 
the  extent,  but  as  to  the  existence  of  such  control.  Those 
decisions,  sustaining  public  control  over  the  tarifb  of  railroads 
and  other  common  carriers  as  a  part  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  were  accompanied  by  the  case  of  Munn  vs.  Illinois,  94 
U.  S.,  113,  putting  warehouses  in  the  same  category.  The 
scope  of  this  decision,  suggesting  a  far-reaching  supervision 
over  private  occupations,  brought  vigorously  up  the  question 
as  to  its  extent     If  the  tariff  of  common  carriers  and  ware- 
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house-men  was  a  matter  for  public  control,  could  the  public  so 
reduce  the  charges  that  the  receipts  of  the  carrier  or  the  ware- 
house-man would  not  only  furnish  no  return  to  the  owners, 
but  also  not  equal  the  operating  expenses ; — so  that  the  owner 
having  put  his  property  into  an  investment,  permanent  in  its 
nature,  and  from  which  he  could  not  at  will  withdraw,  might 
be  compelled  to  see  that  investment  lost,  and  his  property 
taken  from  him  by  an  accumulation  of  debts  from  operating 
expenses? 

On  this  line  the  struggle  was  again  renewed  and  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  in  the  recent  case  of  Railway  Com- 
pany vs.  Minnesota,  134  TJ.  S.,  418,  decided  that  regulation  did 
not  mean  destruction ;  and  that  under  the  guise  of  legislative 
control  over  tariffs  it  was  not  possible  for  State  or  Nation  to 
destroy  the  investments  of  private  capital  in  such  enterprises ; 
that  the  individual  had  rights  as  well  as  the  public,  and  rights 
which  the  public  could  not  take  from  him.  The  opinion  writ- 
ten in  that  case  by  Mr.  Justice  Blatchf  ord,  sustained  as  it  was 
by  the  Court,  will  ever  remain  a  strong  and  unconquerable 
fortress  in  the  long  struggle  between  individual  rights  and 
public  greed.  I  rejoice  to  have  been  permitted  to  put  one 
stone  into  that  fortress. 

The  other  class  of  cases,  is  where,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  some  special  use  is  stopped,  and  the  value  flow- 
ing from  that  use  is  thus  wholly  destroyed.  In  principle,  there 
is  no  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  cases.  Prop- 
erty is  as  certainly  destroyed  when  the  use  of  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  property  is  taken  away,  as  if  the  thing  itself  was 
appropriated,  for  that  which  gives  value  to  property,  is  its 
capacity  for  use.  If  it  cannot  be  used,  it  is  worth  nothing ; 
when  the  use' is  taken  away,  the  value  is  gone.  If  authority 
were  wanting,  reference  might  be  had  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  language  of 
some  of  its  most  eminent  judges.  In  the  leading  case  of 
Pumpelly  vs.  Green  Bay  Co.,  13  Wall.,  166,  which  was  a  case 
where  land  was  overflowed  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  a 
dam,  the  Supreme  Court  thus  disposed  of  this  matter. 

"  It  would  be  a  very  curious  and  unsatisfactory  result,  if,  in  oonstru- 
ing  a  provision  of  constitutional  law,  always  understood  to  have  been 
adopted  for  protection  and  security  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  as 
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against  the  government,  and  which  has  received  the  commendation  of 
juristB,  statesmen,  and  commentators  as  placing  the  just  principles  of 
the  common  law  on  that  subject  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  legisla- 
tion to  change  or  control  them,  it  shall  be  held  that,  if  the  government 
refrains  from  the  absolute  conversion  of  real  property  to  the  uses  of  the 
public,  it  can  destroy  its  value  entirely,  can  inflict  irrei)arable  and  per- 
manent injury  to  any  extent,  can,  in  effect,  subject  it  to  total  destruc- 
tion without  making  any  compensation,  because,  in  the  narrowest  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  not  taken  for  the  public  use.  Such  a  construction 
would  pervert  the  constitutional  provision  into  a  restriction  upon  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,  as  those  rights  stood  at  the  common  law,  instead 
of  the  government,  and  make  it  an  authority  for  invasion  of  private 
rights  under  the  pretext  of  the  public  good,  which  had  no  warrant  in 
the  laws  or  practices  of  our  ancestors." 

In  the  case  of  Mnnn  vs.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.,  141,  Mr.  Justice 
Field  used  this  language : 

"  All  that  is  beneficial  in  property  arises  from  its  use,  and  the  fruits 
of  that  use ;  and  whatever  deprives  a  person  of  them,  deprives  him  of 
all  that  is  desirable  or  valuable  in  the  title  and  possession.  If  the  con- 
stitutional guaranty  extends  no  further  than  to  prevent  a  deprivation 
of  title  and  possession,  and  allows  a  deprivation  of  use,  and  the  fruits 
of  that  use,  it  does  not  merit  the  enpomiums  it  has  received." 

But  surely  authority  is  not  needed  for  a  proposition  so  clear. 
If  one  of  you  own  a  tract  of  land  usable  only  for  farm  pur- 
poses, and  the  iiat  of  sovereign  power  forbids  its  use  for  such 
purposes,  of  what  value  is  the  naked  title?  No  profit  or 
advantage  comes  to  you  from  the  possession  of  that  which  you 
cannot  use,  and  no  one  will  buy  that  which  in  like  manner  he 
cannot  use.  So  whether  the  thing  be  taken  or  its  use  stopped, 
the  individual  loses,  he  is  deprived  of  his  property ;  and  if  tliis 
is  done  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  because  the  public 
health,  morals,  or  welfare  demand,  his  property  is  sacrificed 
that  the  public  may  gain.  When  a  building  is  destroyed  that 
a  fire  may  not  spread,  the  individual's  property  is  sacrificed  for 
the  general  good.  When  the  use  of  his  property  is  forbidden 
because  the  public  health  or  morals  require  such  prohibition, 
the  public  gains  whUe  he  loses.  Equal  considerations  of  natural 
justice  demand  that  he  who  is  thus  despoiled  for  the  public 
good,  should  not  alone  bear  the  burden,  but  that  the  public 
which  is  benefited  should  share  with  him  the  loss.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  question  came  into  the  courts  along  the  line  of 
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deep  feeling,  and  in  the  fnrtherance  of  a  lofty  and  noble  effort 
to  snpprees  the  enormous  evils  of  intemperance.  I  reluctantly 
refer  to  this,  for  having  had  some  judicial  experience  in  con- 
nection with  it,  I  know  how  angry  was  the  feeling,  how  biased 
the  judgment,  and  how  bitter  were  the  denunciations.  It  is 
unfortunate,  I  say,  that  this  question  came  into  the  courts  along 
the  line  of  such  controversy,  for  it  is  a  familiar  saying,  '^  hard 
cases  make  bad  precedents,"  and  it  is  seldom  easy,  under  the 
pressing  burden  of  a  great  evil,  to  examine  questions  in  the 
calm  light  of  simple  justice.  We  look  back  to  the  execution 
of  the  witches  in  Massachusetts  by  judicial  decrees  as  a  sad 
blot  on  the  records  of  its  courts.  Ko  one  doubts  the  integrity 
of  the  judges  by  whom  those  decrees  we  entered,  or  does  not 
feel,  by  way  of  apology,  that  the  burden  of  the  awful  danger 
supposed  to  rest  upon  the  community  swayed  the  judicial  mind, 
and  bent  its  judgment. 

When  the  great  State  of  Kansas,  in  whose  past  I  glory,  and 
in  whose  future  I  believe,  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  its  people 
through  constitutional  amendment,  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  should  cease  within 
its  borders,  humanity  rejoiced,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  written 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  affirming  its 
validity  and  rightfulness.  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  add,  that 
in  the  glory  of  success  and  the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause,  the 
State  forgot  to  be  just  There  were  four  or  five  breweries, 
with  machinery  and  appliances  valuable  only  for  one  use,  worth 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  a  mei'e  bagatelle  in  comparison  with 
the  wealth  of  the  State,  built  up  under  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
owned  by  citizens  whose  convictions  were  different  from  those 
of  the  majority,  and  who  believed  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer  to  be  right  and  wise.  As  good  citizens  it  was  fitting  that 
they  should  yield  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority.  As  honest 
men,  it  was  fitting  for  the  majority  not  to  destroy  without  com- 
pensation ;  and  to  share  with  the  few  the  burden  of  that  change 
in  public  sentiment,  evidenced  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  said  hereafter  to  the  glory  of  the  State,  that 
she  pioneered  the  way  of  temperance ;  to  its  shame,  that  at  the 
same  time  she  forgot  to  be  honest  and  just,  and  was  willing  to 
be  temperate  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.     Had  this  ques- 
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tion  oome  to  the  conrts  along  other  lines,  who  can  donbt  that  a 
different  result  would  have  followed. 

Powder  is  a  confessedly  dangerous  article.  The  police 
power,  caring  for  the  public  safety,  may  regulate  its  storage, 
its  use,  its  manufacture,  and  regulating,  may  prohibit  In  the 
State  of  Delaware  are  tiie  Dupont  Powder  Mills,  a  large  manu- 
facturing property.  Had  the  State  of  Delaware,  by  its  legis- 
lation, prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  powder  as  it 
had  a  right  to  do,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  this  great  manufac- 
turing industry  and  destroyed  its  yalue,  who  can  doubt  that  in 
proceedings  along  that  line  of  absolute  justice  which  all  men 
feel,  the  courts  would  have  hastened  to  declare  that  such 
destruction  of  property,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duponts  alone, 
could  not  be  tolerated;  that  the  State  that  enforced  such 
destruction  should  share  with  them  the  burden.  Would  they 
not  have  promptly  reaffirmed  the  thought  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
— ^that  what  the  State  takes  it  must  pay  for;  and  paraphrasing, 
added, — ^that  what  the  publiq  destroys,  it  must  also  pay  for  ? 

There  is  not  only  justice,  but  wisdom  in  this  rule,  that,  when 
a  lawful  use  is  by  statute  made  unlawful  and  forbidden,  and  its 
▼alue  destroyed,  the  public  shall  make  compensation  to  the 
individual  It  restrains  from  hasty  action.  It  induces  a  small 
majority  to  hesitate  in  imposing  upon  an  unwilling  and  large 
minority  its  notions  of  what  is  demanded  by  public  health,  or 
morals,  or  welfare.  The  pocket-book  is  a  potent  check  on  even 
the  reformer.  If  this  rule  had  been  always  recognized  as  in 
force,  would  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  enacted  that 
foolish  law,  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar- 
gerine,  and  thus  destroying  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  indus- 
try ?  or  if  it  had,  would  the  judicial  eye  have  been  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  through  the  thin  disguise  of  a  pretended  regard  for 
public  health,  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  act, — the  protection  of 
another  and  no  more  deserving  industry,  that  of  the  dairy} 
When  a  law  which  is  obnoxious  to  the  beliefs  of  a  large  min- 
ority is  forced  upon  them  by  a  small  majority,  and  that  law 
infringes  upon  their  habits,  and  destroys  their  property,  all  ex- 
perience demonstrates  Ihe  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  a  law. 
Witnesses  commit  perjury,  jurors  forget  the  obligations  of 
their  oaths,  public  peace  is  disturbed,  animosities  are  engen- 
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deredy  and  every  inBtance  of  the  defeat  of  the  law  is  welcomed 
with  applanse  by  the  sullen  and  angry  minority. 

Private  property  is  subject  to  governmental  attack  in  three 
ways:  First,  through  taxation:  Second,  by  eminent  domain; 
and,  Third,  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  the  idea  of  taxation  is  the 
support  of  the  Government  by  those  who  are  protected  by  it, 
and  no  one  can  complain  of  a  tax  which  responds  to  that  obliga- 
tion. While  there  is  no  return  of  money  or  property  to  the 
tax-payer,  there  is  no  arbitrary  taking  of  property  without  com- 
pensation. It  is  always  understood  that  the  government,  the 
public,  returns  a  full  consideration.  In  fact,  taxation,  whether 
general  or  special,  implies  an  equivalent :  if  special,  increased 
value  to  the  property  by  the  contiguous  improvement;  if 
general,  protection  to  person  and  property,  security  of  aU  rights, 
with  the  means  and  machinery  for  enforcing  them  and  redress- 
ing all  wrongs.  Taxation  on  any  other  basis  cannot  be  justified 
or  upheld.  Whenever  it  becomes  purely  arbitrary,  and  with- 
out an  implication  of  an  equivalent  in  one  way  or  another,  so 
that  the  public  takes  the  property  of  the  individual  giving 
nothing  in  return,  or  when  the  burden  is  cast  whoUy  upon  one 
or  two,  and  all  others  similarly  situated  are  relieved,  the  act 
passes  beyond  the  domain  of  just  legislation,  and  rests  with  the 
rescripts  of  irresponsible  and  despotic  power.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  law  of  taxation  can  anticipate  or  adjust  itself 
with  mathematical  accuracy  to  all  the  various  conditions  of 
property.  It  must  always  be  adjudged  sufficient,  if  the  general 
scope  of  these  statutes  is  uniformity  and  justice.  Errors  which 
may  and  do  arise  in  the  enforcement  of  the  general  rules  of 
such  a  statute,  are  not  available  to  deny  its  validity  or  impugn 
its  justice.  We  stand  to-day  at  the  threshold  of  two  thoughts 
and  two  demands ;  one  is,  that  land  is  the  common  property 
of  aU, — as  air  and  light :  that  ownership  of  land  is  as  much 
against  common  right  and  justice,  as  an  appropriation  of  the 
free  light  and  air  of  heaven :  that,  in  view  of  existing  social 
and  economic  relations,  and  to  sugar-coat  the  pill  by  which  title 
in  land  shall  be  destroyed,  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be 
whoUy  cast  upon  land,  a  burden  growing  until  not  only  the 
needs  of  government  be  satisfied,  but  the  support  and  educa- 
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tion  of  all  the  poor  be  provided  for;  and  in  that  way  the 
owners  of  such  property  be  despoiled  thereof  not  directly,  but 
indirectly  and  through  taxation.  The  other  door,  which  is  as 
yet  but  slightly  ajar,  opens  to  the  proposition  which,  ignoring 
all  differences  of  property,  says  that  he  who  toils  and  accumu- 
lates, and  is  protected  by  the  State  in  that  toil  and  accumula- 
tion, has  all  the  obligations  of  protection  discharged  at  his 
death ;  and  that  then  all  his  accumulations  should  pass  to  the 
State, — ^leaving  only  to  his  heirs  the  same  freedom  of  toil  and 
accumulation,  and  the  Uke  protection  which  he  has  enjoyed.  I 
do  not  care  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these 
measures ;  but  pass  with  the  single  observation,  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic government,  which  means  the  equality  of  the  individual 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  in  all  matters  of  common  right, 
the  latter  proposition  is  more  just,  and  more  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  human  equality.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
most  serious  consideration,  whether  a  partial  enforcement  of 
this  rule  is  not  demanded  in  a  government  of  the  people  ;'^a 
government  based  on  person  and  not  on  property,  whose  theory 
is  not  of  class  by  accident  of  birth,  but  of  original  equality  in 
the  individual;  and  no  other  aristocracy  than  that  of  personal 
toil  and  accumulation. 

With  regard  to  the  second  attack,  that  through  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  the  established  law  is,  that 
where  the  exigencies  of  the  government  demand  the  appropria- 
tion of  private  property  to  public  use,  full  compensation  in 
money  must  be  paid.  This  is  generally  enforced  by  constitu- 
tional provisions;  but  even  if  there  be  no  such  provision,  I 
endorse  the  thoughtful  words  of  the  great  commentator  of 
American  law,  when  he  says :  ^'  A  provision  for  compensation 
is  a  necessary  attendant  on  the  due  and  constitutional  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  lawgiver  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his 
property  without  his  consent ;  and  this  principle  in  American 
constitutional  jurisprudence  is  founded  in  natural  equity,  and 
is  laid  down  by  jurists  as  an  acknowledged  principle  of  univer- 
sal law." 

But  the  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  special  attention, 
and  which  is  the  main  subject  of  my  talk,  is  the  spoliation  and 
destruction  of  private  property  through  the  agency  of  that 
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undefined  and  perhaps  indefinable  power,  the  police  power  of 
the  State.  I  say  undefined  and  perhaps  indefinable,  for  no 
man  has  yet  sneceeded  in  giving  a  definition  which,  in  antici- 
pating future  contingencies,  has  prescribed  exact  limits  to  its 
extent.  It  is  that  power  by  which  the  State  provides  for  the 
public  health,  and  the  public  morals,  and  promotes  the  general 
welfare.  It  is  the  refuge  of  timid  judges  to  escape  the  obliga- 
tions of  denouncing  a  wrong,  in  a  case  in  which  some  supposed 
general  and  public  good  is  the  object  of  legislation.  The 
absence  of  prescribed  limits  to  this  power,  gives  ample  field 
for  refuge  to  any  one  who  dares  not  assert  his  convictions  of 
right  and  wrong.  For  who,  against  legislative  will,  cares  to 
declare  what  does  or  does  not  contribute  to  public  health  or 
public  morals,  or  tend  to  promote  the  general  welfare?  Onme 
ignoPum  pro  magmfico.  I  am  here  to  say  to  you,  in  no  spirit 
of  obnosdous  or  unpleasant  criticism  upon  the  decision  of  any 
tribxmal  or  judge,  that  the  demands  of  absolute  and  eternal 
justice  forbid  that  any  private  property,  legally  acquired  and 
legally  held,  should  be  spoliated  or  destroyed  in  the  interests 
of  public  health,  morals,  or  welfare,  without  compensation. 

But  it  is  said,  and  said  by  high  authority,  that  when,  by 
legislative  act,  a  particular  use  of  property  is  forbidden,  its 
subsequent  use  is  unlawful,  and  a  party  thereafter  attempting 
such  use,  may  rightfully  be  deprived  of  the  value  of  property 
as  a  punishment  for  his  crime.  This  ringing  changes  on  the 
words  immoral,  unlawful,  crime,  and  pimishment  is  the  mere 
beating  of  Chinese  gongs  to  conceal  the  real  question.  Ko  one 
doubts,  that  if,  after  the  legislature  had  prohibited  a  particular 
use  of  property,  any  individual  devotes  his  property  to  that  use, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  act  and  invites  and  deserves  punish* 
ment,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  that  use  which  he 
has  attempted  to  create  in  defiance  of  the  law.  But  it  is  a 
very  dififerent  proposition, — ^that,  when  a  party  has  created  the 
use  in  obedience  to  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  a  legisla- 
ture has  a  right  to  prohibit  such  use  in  the  future,  and  by 
making  it  unlawful,  destroy  without  compensation  the  value 
which  was  created  under  the  sanction  of  the  law.  In  criminal 
matters,  ex  poet  facto  legislation  is  always  denounced.  If  one 
does  an  act  which  to-day  is  within  the  sanction  of  the  law,  no 
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legislatare  can,  to-morrow,  by  a  statute  prohibiting  snch  acts, 
reach  backward  and  make  that  unlawful  which  was  lawful 
when  done,  or  punish  him  as  a  criminal  for  that  which  when 
done  he  had  a  right  to  do.  Neither  can  it,  in  civil  matters, 
disturb  vested  rights.  K  there  be  no  law  against  usury,  and  a 
person  loans  money  upon  a  contract  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  inter- 
eet,  no  subsequent  legislation  making  five  per  cent,  the  extreme 
lawful  rate,  and  forfeiting  all  principal  and  interest  in  case 
more  is  taken  can  destroy  that  contract,  or  release  the  borrower 
from  his  obligation  to  pay  the  lender  principal  and  ten  per 
cent,  interest.  No  more  can  the  value  of  a  use  created  under 
sanction  of  the  law  be  taken  away  from  its  owner,  by  a  mere 
arbituaiy  declaration  of  the  legislature  that  such  use  must  stop. 
Legislation  looks  to  the  future  and  directs  its  conduct.  It  does 
not  look  backward,  or  turn  a  lawful  act  into  a  criminal  one ; 
nor  may  it,  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power,  rob  an  indi- 
vidual of  any  lawfully  acquired  property  or  value. ' 

So,  out  from  these  considerations  I  work  this  thought : 
That  while  the  government  must  be  the  judge  of  its  own 
needs,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  may  take  from 
every  individual  his  service  and  his  property,  and,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  public  health,  morals,  and  welfare,  may  regulate  or 
destroy  the  individual's  use  of  his  property,  or  the  property 
itself,  yet  there  remains  to  the  individual  a  sacred  and  inde- 
structible right  of  compensation.  If,  for  the  public  interests 
and  at  the  public  demands,  he  sacrifices  his  time,  his  labor  or 
his  property,  or  any  value  therein,  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
and  must  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  public  compensation 
therefor.  The  full,  absolute,  and  unqualified  recognition  and 
enforcement  of  this  right  are  essential  to  the  permanence  of  all 
governments,  especially  of  those  by,  of,  and  for  the  people. 
In  the  picture  drawn  by  the  prophet  of  millenial  days,  it 
is  aflSrmed  that  ^^  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  hi%  vine  and 
under  hU  fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid ;  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it."  If  we  would 
continue  this  government  into  millenial  times,  it  must  be  built 
upon  this  foundation.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must  re-cast 
some  of  our  judicial  decisions ;  and  if  that  be  not  possible,  we 
must  re-write  into  our  Constitution  the  affirmations  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  language  so  clear  and  peremp- 
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toiy  that  no  jndge  can  donbt  or  hesitate,  and  no  man,  not 
even  a  legislator,  misunderstand.  I  emphasize  the  words  dear 
and  peremptory,  for  many  of  those  who  wrought  into  the 
Constitution  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  believed  that  they 
were  placing  therein  a  national  guarantee  against  future  State 
invasion  of  private  rights,  but  judicial  decisions  have  shorn  it 
of  strength,  and  left  it  nothing  but  a  figure  of  speech. 

Young  gentlemen,  you  stand  at  the  open  door  of  a  great 
profession, — at  the  morning  hour  of  an  era  of  great  social 
changes.  The  motto  of  that  profession  is  ^^  justice."  Justice 
not  alone  to  the  public,  but  equally  to  the  individual.  Kot 
alone  to  the  strong  and  wealthy,  but  also  to  the  feeble  and 
poor.  Not  alone  to  the  popular,  but  to  the  unpopular  side. 
The  men  whose  names  shine  illustrious  on  the  rolls  of  that 
profession, — Hale,  Mansfield,  Erskine,  Marshall,  Chase,  and 
Lincoln,  voice  their  great  appeal  to  you  not  alone  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  aljility  and  the  wealth  of  their  learning,  but 
as  much  by  their  devotion  in  times  of  trial,  and  in  the  midst  of 
threatening  and  popular  feeling,  to  the  demands  of  absolute 
and  unfailing  justice.  From  the  halls  of  Westminster,  Lord 
Mansfield  looked  out  on  the  swelling  mass  of  an  angry  mob, 
and,  gazing  beyond  the  present  to  the  heights  of  the  future, 
boldly  declared, — "  I  wish  popularity  ;  but  it  is  that  popularity 
which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popu- 
larity, which  sooner  or  later  never  faik  to  do  justice  to  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means."  In  this  coming  era, 
great  social  changes  will  take  place.  A  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
pauper  from  our  midst  will  be  secured.  Many  and  various 
will  be  the  means  suggested  for  accomplishing  these  desired 
and  glorious  changes.  To  the  lawyer  will  come  the  sifting  and 
final  judgment  on  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  these  various 
schemes.  Into  that  profession,  and  into  this  era,  I  welcome 
you, — and  welcoming,  I  bid  you  remember  that  not  he  who 
bends  the  docile  ear  to  every  temporary  shout  of  the  people ; 
but  he  only  who  measures  every  step, — even  in  defiance  of 
angry  passions,  by  the  unchanging  scale  of  immutable  justice, 
will  win  the  crown  of  immortality,  and  wear  the  unfailing 
laurels.  In  all  your  lives,  and  in  all  your  acts,  bear  with  you 
the  motto  of  our  profession :  Fiat  JustiUa. 
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Abticlb  n.— ideals  of  medical  education. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, June  23,  1891,  by  John  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  0. 

When  the  medical  faculty  of  an  ancient,  famous,  and  pro- 
gressive university  honors  a  physician  by  the  request  that  he 
will  deliver  an  address  to  it,  and  to  its  friends,  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  the  subject  of  that  address  must  be  sought 
within  certain  limits.  It  should  have  some  relation  to  the 
special  wojk  of  the  Facully — to  medical  education  as  it  was,  or 
is,  or  should  be.  The  fact  that  you  have  already  had  three 
addresses  bearing  on  this  subject  by  distinguished  medical 
teachers,  who  are  more  familiar  with  its  practical  bearings  and 
needs  than  I  can  be,  does  not  authorize  me  to  try  another  field, 
although  it  greatly  increases  my  difSculty  in  selecting  reflec- 
tions and  suggestions  which  are  suited  to  the  occasion  and  to 
the  audience,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  not  be  a 
wearisome  repetition  of  what  is  already  familiar  to  you.  I 
know,  however,  that  discourses  of  this  kind  are  soon  forgotten ; 
were  it  otherwise,  this  would  indeed  be  a  hard  world  for 
address  givers. 

Of  course  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale  is  organized  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  and  is  doing  the  best  possible  work, 
— ^under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  its 
organization  is,  or  what  work  it  is  doing,  or  the  exact  circum- 
stances which  govern  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  safe  to 
assume  this.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  very 
commonly  affects  medical  schools  and  universities — ^and  which, 
therefore,  may  possibly  affect  you — and  that  is  the  want  of 
means  to  do  everything  that  anybody  may  consider  desirable. 
Perhaps,  then,  some  remarks  upon  certain  modem  ideals  of 
medical  education,  and  upon  first  class  medical  schools  and 
their  cost,  based  upon  data  derived  from  other  schools,  may  be 
of  some  interest,^-especially  in  the  light  of  Rochefoucald's 
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aphoriBm  that  there  is  something  in  the  misfortones  of  our 
best  friends  which  is  not  displeasing  to  ns. 

The  great  mass  of  the  public — ^the  majority  of  the  voters  of 
all  parties,  and  of  the  women  who  are  not  yoters,  know  little 
and  care  less  about  the  details  of  professional  education,  or 
about  the  standard  of  qualification  attained  to  by  those  to 
whom  they  entrust  more  or  less  of  the  care  of  their  souls,  their 
property,  or  their  bodies.  The  popular  feeling  is,  that  in  a 
free  country  every  one  should  have  the  right  to  follow  any 
occupation  he  likes,  and  employ  for  any  purpose  any  one 
whom  he  selects,  and  that  each  party  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  each  individual  professing  to 
hold  this  opinion,  almost  always  makes  an  exception  as  to  his 
own  occupation  if  it  is  one  involving  skilled  labor, — ^he  is  in 
favor  of  free  trade  in  the  abstract — ^and  of  limitations  with 
regards  to  his  own  particular  trade,  either  as  to  number  of 
apprentices,  as  to  time  of  study,  or  as  to  some  form  of  trust 
which  wiU,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  competition  in  that 
special  business.  In  one  of  its  aspects,  medicine  is  a  trade, 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  physician  and  his  family,  and  to  the  majority  of 
practitioners  this  is  a  very  important  aspect,  although  to  very 
few  of  them  is  it  the  only  one.  Hence  it  is  that  medical 
faculties  must  consider  schemes  of  medical  education  from  this 
point  of  view  also,  not  exclusively  so  by  any  means,  but, 
nevertheless,  with  reference  to  the  questions — what  do  we 
propose  to  offer  ? — how  much  will  it  cost  us  ? — ^how  much  shall 
we  charge  for  it  2  With  reference  to  the  first  question,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  several  quite  different  kinds  of  educa- 
tion which  a  medical  faculty  may  offer  to  its  students.  It  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  article  offered  by  consulting  only  the  advertisements,  cir- 
culars, and  prospectuses  of  the  hundred  and  more  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States,  but  even  from  these  it  can  be 
seen  that  one  can  get  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
much  less  time,  and  at  much  less  expense,  from  some  schools 
than  from  others,  and  we  all  know  that  the  diplomas  of  these 
different  schools  are  guarantees  of  very  different  education  and 
qualifications. 
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There  are  also  Beyeral  difPerent  ideals  as  to  what  is  desirable 
in  medical  education.  For  instance,  there  is  the  ideal  of  the 
literary  man,  of  the  clergyman— of  the  laborer,  and  of  other 
classes  of  the  general  pnblic.  There  is  the  ideal  of  the  man 
who  wants  to  obtain  a  medical  degree  as  soon  and  as  cheaply 
as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  commence  practice  ;  the  ideal 
of  the  same  man  after  he  has  obtained  such  a  degree  and  has 
been  for  two  or  three  years  trying  to  get  practice ;  and  the  ideal 
of  the  middle  aged  snccessfnl  practitioner  who  has  learned 
several  things  by  experience  since  he  graduated.  Then  we 
have  the  ideal  of  the  Army  and  Navy  examining  boai'ds ;  the 
ideal  of  the  man  of  means  who  wants  to  become  a  specialist 
without  ever  going  into  general  practice — and  the  ideal  of  the 
man  who  wishes  to  be  an  investigator  and  a  teacher  either 
from  the  love  of  science  or  from  the  desire  for  fame.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  these  ideals  briefly.  The  chief  demand  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  non-professional  public  is  for  general 
practitioners, — ^and  the  qualifications  which  these  should  pos- 
sess may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  they  should  be 
competent  to  recognize  the  forms  of  disease  and  injury  which 
are  common  in  the  community  in  which  they  practice, — and 
should  know,  and  be  able  to  apply,  the  remedies  which  are 
most  frequently  used  and  found  efficacious  in  such  cases. 
They  are  expected,  for  the  most  part,  to  follow  and  not  to 
lead — it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  skilled  in  the 
refinements  of  modem  pathology — or  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
minute  anatomy  or  experimental  physiology,  or  be  great  sur- 
geons, or  be  well  up  in  aU  the  specialties.  Observe  that  I  say 
it  is  not  nece%%a/ry — ^it  may  be  desirable,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  not  practicable. 

In  their  brief  journey  of  life  through  this  world,  the  great 
majority  of  people  must  travel  on  the  routes  and  by  the 
vehicles  provided  for  them  by  others,  and,  fortunately,  they 
are  usuaUy  content  to  do  so.  They  move  in  groups  which  are 
"  personally  conducted,"  see  the  things  they  are  told  to  see, 
try,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  admire  the  things  which  they 
are  told  to  admire,  and  their  chief  discomfort  occurs  when 
their  conductors  are  either  silent,  or  give  contradictory  orders, 
when  it  comes  to  the  parting,  of  the  ways.    Most  travelers  on 
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an  Atlantic  steamer  accept  without  murmuring  the  edict  that 
^^  FaBsengers  are  not  allowed  on  the  bridge." 

The  information  which  those  who  propose  to  earn  their 
living  by  the  general  practice  of  medicine  stand  most  in  need 
of,  is  that  which  will  enable  them  to  recognize  the  ordinary 
emergencies  of  practice  and  to  deal  with  them  in  the  ordinary 
way.  As  students,  their  time,  money,  and  zeal  for  study  and 
investigation,  are  all  usually  more  or  less  limited,  and  there  are 
many  thinf^s  in  a  course  in  what  is  called  the  ^'  higher  medical 
•education"  which  are  of  comparatively  little  use  to  them. 
The  clinical  instruction  which  they  can  get  at  a  school  in  the 
region  of  country  in  which  they  intend  to  practice  will  often 
be  more  valuable  to  them  than  that  which  they  could  get  at  a 
distant  school  of  greater  repute,  simply  from  the  difference  in 
the  class  of  cajses  presenting  themselves  for  treatment.  ''  Qood 
local  pilots  are  in  demand,  although  we  have  a  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey."  In  some  respects,  the  old  fashioned 
system  of  medical  apprenticeships,  in  which  the  student  spent 
from  one  to  three  years  in  the  office  of  a  physician  in  general 
practice  before  he  went  to  a  medical  school  to  hear  lectures, 
was  a  good  one  for  producing  these  general  practitioners.  To 
learn  to  do  such  work  easily  and  properly  one  must  live 
among  the  sick,  learn  how  they  look,  how  they  talk,  how  they 
are  to  be  talked  to  and  handled ;  and  must  do  this  at  close 
quarters,  and  not  by  looking  on  from  the  top  bench  of  an 
amphitheatre,  or  from  the  outer  ring  of  a  group  of  thirty  or 
forty  men  standing  around  a  bed.  Moreover,  it  is  the  coihmon 
everyday  ailments  and  their  effects  and  treatment  that  the 
student  wants  to  become  familiar  with  at  first,  rather  than  the 
rare  cases.  Cases  of  colic,  of  effects  of  over  eating  or  drinking, 
of  sore  throats,  croup  or  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever  or  mumps, 
or  the  ordinary  fevers,  of  simple  fractures  and  dislocations,  of 
bad  cuts  of  the  palm  of  the  hand — are  far  more  important  to 
him  from  a  business  point  of  view  than  brain  tumors  or  liga- 
tions of  the  innominate  artery. 

And  these  comparatively  siinple,  every-day  cases  are  just 
what  the  young  man  reading  in  the  office  of  his  preceptor  may 
become  familiar  with.  How  many  of  the  men  without  such 
experience,   who    graduate  this    year  at  our  great   medical 
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schools,  have  ever  seen  closely  a  case  of  measles,  or  scarlet 
fever,  or  incipient  small-pox — or  have  actually  looked  into  the 
throat  of  a  child  suffering  from  diphtheria,  or  have  ever  assisted 
in  adjusting  and  dressing  a  fractured  thigh  bone,  or  in  getting 
the  cdothing  off  from  a  case  of  extensive  bum  or  scald?  I 
have  no  doubt  most  of  them  could  repeat  the  descriptions  of 
these  things  which  they  have  heard  or  read,  but  they  are  not 
as  weU  prepared  to  deal  with  such  cases  in  that  unhesitating 
way  which  commands  confidence,  as  is  the  man  who  has  seen 
and  touched  one  or  two  such  cases  in  his  preceptor's  office,  and 
has  observed  what  that  preceptor  said  and  did.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  practising  physicians  who  are  qualified  to 
act  as  preceptors,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  the  requisite 
time  and  attention  to  students,  is  very  limited, — and  with  any 
other  kind  of  preceptor,  the  student  wastes  much  time,  is  apt  to 
lose  interest,  and  becomes  idle  and  unfit  for  continuous  mental 
effort. 

If  the  student  spent  his  apprentice  year,  or  two  years,  in  a 
preceptor's  office  either  at  the  end  of  his  first  or  second  year's 
medical  lectures,  or  after  obtaining  his  degree,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  him, — ^but  the  latter  course  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  he  would  probably  think  that  he  knew  more 
than  his  preceptor.  The  Scotch  medical  schools  prefer  that 
the  year  spent  as  an  articled  pupil  shall  come  after  the  first  two 
years  of  education  in  a  medical  school.  The  decision  of  the 
British  Medical  Council  has  been  that  a  five  years'  course  of 
study  shall  be  compulsory,  and  that  the  last  year  shall  be  spent 
in  practical  work. 

Theoretically  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  prelim- 
inary reading  with  a  preceptor  done  in  this  country,  but 
practically,  this  method  of  beginning  the  study  of  medicine  is 
fast  disappearing.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of 
some  of  our  large  medical  schools,  I  have  obtained  some  data 
on  this  point  from  which  I  infer  that  in  the  eastern  schools  the 
proportion  of  students  who  claim  to  have  read  with  a  precep- 
tor for  one  year  before  commencing  lectures,  is  from  1.5  to  30 
per  cent.,  and  in  western  and  southern  schools,  from  25  to  60 
per  cent.,  but  no  doubt  such  reading,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
was  merely  nominal,  and  the  student  had  seen  little  or  nothing 
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of  practice.  In  most  schools  the  certificate  of  the  preceptor  i& 
not  required. 

The  ideal  of  the  average  student  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  begin 
practice  needs  no  special  description.  What  he  wants  is  to 
pass  the  examinations  with  the  least  possible  labor, — the  less 
he  is  compelled  to  take  for  his  money  the  better  he  is  pleased. 
The  ideal  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  as  to  what 
should  be  the  minimum  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
appears  to  be  that  the  student  should  first  obtain  at  least  such 
a  preliminary  education  as  is  furnished  by  our  ordinary  high 
schools^  and  then  should  study  medicine  four  years,  the  first  of 
which  may  be  with  a  preceptor,  and  three  of  which  are  to  be 
occupied  in  attending  a  graded  course  of  lectures,  the  last  two 
years  being  largely  devoted  to  clinical  and  hospital  instruction. 
About  one-third  of  our  medical  schools  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  carrying  out  this  programme.  As  regards  the 
time,  it  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  European  standards,  but 
is  perhaps  the  best  general  standard  which  can  be  fixed  at 
present  for  the  education  of  the  general  practitioner  for  this 
country.  Its  success  depends  upon  whether  the  student  has 
had  the  needed  preliminary  education.  It  is  the  want  of  thia 
last  which  is  the  chief  deficiency. 

The  ideal  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Examining  Boards  is  that 
a  Surgeon  in  the  Government  service  should  have  received 
either  the  literary,  classical,  and  mathematical  training  of  the 
ordinary  college  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
the  training  leading  to  a  degree  in  scientific  studies — and  that 
after  that  he  should  have  spent  five  years  in  medical  studies, 
the  last  year  as  resident  in  a  hospital. 

This  ideal  cannot  yet  be  enforced  in  either  service,  for  the 
reason  that  they  could  not  get  enough  men  who  come  up  to 
this  standard  to  fill  the  vacancies,  so  that  the  actual  standard  is 
somewhat  lower  than  this,  although  it  is  higher  than  the 
minimum  standard  of  any  medical  school  or  of  any  State 
Board  of  Examiners.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Surgeon 
Generals  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  I  am  able  to  give  you  the 
following  results  of  the  work  of  their  Examining  Boards  for 
the  last  ten  years. 
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Before  the  Army  Boards  348  candidates  presented  themselves 
dnring  this  period,  of  whom  76,  or  22.3  per  cent,  were  approved 
and  passed;  31  were  rejected  for  physical  disqualifications; 
90  f^ed  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination ;  and  the  remain- 
der failed  to  pass  the  medical  examination.  The  rejections  for 
physical  defects  are  for  the  last  three  years  only. 

Before  the  Navy  Boards  237  candidates  presented  themselves, 
of  whom  55,  or  23.1  per  cent,  were  approved  and  passed ;  75 
were  rejected  for  physical  disqualifications  ;  and  the  remainder 
either  withdrew  or  failed  to  pass. 

Evidently  the  standards  of  the  two  Boards  are  about  the 
same.  The  proportion  of  those  rejected  for  physical  defects 
is  noteworthy.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  candidates  before  such  boards  are  approved — and 
one-fourth  fail  on  the  preliminary  examination  as  to  general 
education.  Putting  aside  those  rejected  for  physical  causes, 
and  making  the  necessary  corrections  for  a  certain  number 
who  came  before  the  Boards  more  than  once,  we  find  that  of 
429  examined,  129  or  30.2  per  cent,  were  successful. 

Of  those  candidates  who  had  a  college  degree,  34  per  cent, 
succeeded,  and  of  those  who  had  no  such  degree,  28.9  per  cent, 
succeeded.  Of  those  candidates  who  had  had  one  year's  resi- 
dence in  hospital,  40  per  cent,  passed,  while  of  those  who  had 
not  been  residents,  only  21  per  cent,  were  successful.  The  per- 
centage of  successful  candidates  from  different  schools  varies 
greatly,  ranging  from  9  to  56  per  cent,  for  those  schools  from 
which  more  than  ten  candidates  presented  themselves.  I  can- 
not go  into  details  on  this  point,  but  may  say  that  taking  the 
Medical  Schools  of  Harvard,  Yale,  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  BeUevue  Hospital  of  New  York,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  University  of  Virginia  together,  of  141  can- 
didates, 65  or  46.1  per  cent,  succeeded,  while  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  schools  in  a  body,  of  286  candidates,  64  or  22.3  per  cent, 
succeeded. 

The  figures  from  Yale  alone,  are  too  small  to  draw  accurate 
conclusions  from,  but  in  strict  confidence  I  will  tell  you  that  of 
the  five  graduates  of  the  Yale  Medical  School  who  came  before 
the  Army  and  Navy  Boards  during  the  last  ten  years,  three,  or 
66.6  per  cent,  have  passed.    The  greatest  percentage  of  success- 
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fnl  candidates  comes  from  those  who  were  between  24  and  25 
years  of  age  when  they  graduated,  being  31.7  per  cent,  as 
against  27.9  per  cent,  for  those  who  were  nnder  22,  and  26.2 
per  cent,  for  those  who  were  over  25  on  graduation. 

Admitting  it  to  be  a  fact  that  different  schools  have  differ- 
ent minimum  standards  for  graduating  Doctors  of  Medicine, 
to  what  extent  are  these  differences  necessary,  or  desirable? 
There  is  at  present  a  very  general  demand  that  those  schools 
which  have  the  lower  standards  shall  raise  them  to  the  ideal  of 
the  medical  profession  just  stated.  It  seems  as  if  the  supply 
of  physicians  is  now,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  the  number  of  medical  men  being  from  two  to 
three  times  as  great  among  us,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  it  is  in  France  or  Germany,  while  the  annual  number 
of  graduates  also  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  places  to  be 
filled. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  necessarily  a  struggle 
for  existence  in  which  the  men  of  inferior  qualifications 
usuaUy,.  though  not  always,  fail.  The  schools,  however,  will 
not  shape  their  course  bo  much  with  reference  to  the  real  or 
supposed  interests  of  the  profession  or  of  the  public,  as  with 
reference  to  the  demands  of  their  immediate  customers,  the 
students,  and  many  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  do  not  want  any 
more  education  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
begin  practice.  The  ability  and  inclination  to  pay  for  profes- 
sional services  differs  greatly  in  different  localities,  and  among 
different  classes  of  people.  Attempts  to  enforce  a  minimum 
time  for  the  course,  and  a  minimum  for  the  number  of  lectures 
in  certain  specified  branches,  will  not  result  in  fixing  an  uni- 
form minimum  of  results  obtained,  for  this  can  only  be  assured 
and  maintained  by  some  system  of  inspection  and  testing  of 
results  which  is  independent  of  the  schools,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
each  individual  school.  When,  as  Professor  Sumner  says :  "  A 
and  B  put  their  heads  together  to  see  what  0  ought  to  be  made 
to  do  for  D,"  there  is  small  prospect  of  result  so  long  as  C  is 
free  to  do  as  he  likes. 

In  the  Russian  myth,  when  the  raven  brought  the  water  of 
life  and  the  water  of  death  to  the  gray  wolf,  the  first  thing  that 
the  wolf  did  was  to  test  their  powers  on  the  raven  himself  to 
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detennine  whether  his  task  was  properly  done.  The  public  do^ 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effect  of  such  a  test  a& 
this  upon  those  who  come  to  them  from  the  schools  professing 
to  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  healing ;  if  they  had,  the 
complaints  of  overcrowding  in  the  profession  would  probably 
cease. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  seems  plain  that  there 
are  too  many  medical  schools  in  this  country,  that  the  educa- 
tion which  many  of  them  are  giving  is  a  very  poor  one,  and 
that  the  students  who  are  attracted  to  these  last  by  offers  of  Sr 
cheap  and  short  course,  waste  their  time  and  their  money. 

The  only  really  efficient  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  a 
system  of  State  examinations  with  minimum  standards.  This 
also  has  its  evils,  since  it  must  lead  to  cramming,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do  at  present.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  this  mini- 
mum standard  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States 
— ^but  in  that  case,  it  would  be  unnecessarily  low  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  The  precise  nature  of  the  requirements  in 
different  regions  depend  on  the  density  of  population,  and  on 
the  ability  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  pay  enough  to  in- 
duce highly  educated  physicians  to  settle  among  them.  It 
would  be  better  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  if  everyone  could 
have  the  benefit  of  the  best  professional  skill,  but  matters  are 
adjusted  in  this  world  largely  by  conflict  of  interests.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  who  intends  to  practice  medicine  should  be  con- 
tent with  the  least  amount  of  knowledge  which  will  enable  him 
to  pass  the  required  examinations,  whatever  the  standard  of 
those  examinations  may  be.  Putting  aside  now  this  matter  of 
a  minimum  standard,  let  us  consider  briefly  an  ideal  of  a  medi- 
cal education  of  a  higher  type. 

In  addition  to  the  incipient  family  practitioner  of  ordinary 
qualifications — the  beginners  in  the  profession — ^there  is  need 
of,  and  employment  for,  highly  skilled,  thoroughly  trained 
physicians  and  surgeons  as  family  physicians,  as  consultants, 
88  specialists,  and  as  investigators  and  teachers. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  these  needed  men  may  be  edu- 
cated and  developed.  The  first  is  by  their  commencing  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  for  general  practice  in  the 
manner  just  spoken  of,  and  then  going  on,  after  graduation  and 
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commencing  practice,  to  study  and  perfect  themBelves  in  details 
— according  to  individual  tastes  and  opportunities;  and  this 
has  been  the  course  pursued  by  a  large  number  of  our  most 
distinguished  American  consultants  and  specialists.  The  other 
is  to  lay  a  broad  and  sound  foundation  of  preliminary  education 
before  giving  any  attention  to  clinical  study  or  practice.  This 
means  an  education  at  least  equivalent  to  that  required  of  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  our  leading 
universities,  including  Latin,  French,  and  Gterman,  and  mathe- 
matics to  include  trigonometry,  and  the  elements  of  analytics. 
It  should  also  include  one  year's  work  in  a  physical  laboratory, 
two  years'  work  in  chemistry,  two  years'  work  in  biology, — at 
least  one  year's  work  in  practical  anatomy — and  one  year's 
course  in  materia  medica. 

In  other  words,  it  requires  that  the  youth  of  sixteen,  having 
obtained  a  good  high  school  education,  shall  go  on  to  spend  at 
least  five  years  in  additional  study  before  he  commences  to  see 
anything  of  practice.  He  should  then  spend  at  least  three 
years  more  in  special  medical  and  clinical  studies,  during  one 
year  of  which  he  should,  if  possible,  reside  in  a  hospital  If 
then  his  purpose  is  to  become  a  specialist,  an  original  investi- 
gator and  a  teacher,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  spend  two 
years  more  in  clinics  and  laboratories  devoted  to  his  special 
subject — and  at  least  half  of  this  time  should,  at  present,  be 
spent  abroad.  These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  what  I  suppose 
most  physicians  of  the  present  day  would  consider  a  desirable 
scheme  of  medical  education  for  an  intelligent  boy  with  a  fair 
amount  of  liking  for  study,  good  health,  and  sufficient  means 
to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  it  without  making  undue 
demands  upon  his  parents  or  guardians. 

You  will  observe  that  there  are  several  qualifying  clauses 
in  that  last  sentence.  The  aphorism  that  it  does  not  p&y  to 
give  a  five  thousand  dollar  education  to  a  five  dollar  boy,  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  considering  these  questions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  the  preparation 
of  educational  schemes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
demands  of  youths  of  extraordinary  ability  and  industry — for 
men  of  genius.  Beds  suitable  for  giants  are  not  required  as 
part  of  the  stock  of  an  ordinary  furniture  store,  especially  if 
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it  require  giants  to  make  them.  Some  cases  of  disease  will 
recover  without  treatment,  though  the  cure  may  be  hastened 
by  proper  management,  some  will  die  under  any  treatment, 
the  result  of  some  depends  on  the  treatment.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  education.  Some  will  acquire  knowledge  and  power 
without  special  training, — others  will  never  acquire  those  things 
under  any  training,  but  the  career  of  many  depends,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  training  which  they  receive.  The  recent 
announcement  of  a  compulsory  four  years  course  of  medical 
studies  by  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  a  similar  announcement  from  Columbia, 
looks  towards  this  ideal. 

The  number  of  those  who  are  obtaining  a  college  education 
afi  a  preparation  for  medical  study  has  increased,  and  will  still 
more  increase  as  the  competition  among  an  excessive  number 
of  physicians  becomes  fiercer. 

From  information  received  from  some  of  our  leading  medical 
schools  for  the  present  year,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
students  who  have  taken  preliminary  degrees  before  com- 
mencing the  study  of  medicine  varies  from  14  to  43  per  cent. 
in  eastern  schools,  from  3  to  12  per  cent,  in  western  schools, 
and  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  southern  schools. 

Just  here  comes  in  a  very  difficult  point.  When  shall . 
general  education  cease  and  special  training  begin?  The 
answer  to  this  must  depend  largely  on  the  individual,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  present  tendency  is  to  begin  to  specialize 
too  soon.  This  early  specialization  of  study  and  work  may 
lead  to  more  prompt  pecuniary  success,  but  not,  I  think,  to  so 
much  ultimate  happiness  and  usefulness  as  the  longer  contin- 
uance of  study  on  broader  lines.  "  For  it  is  in  knowledge  as 
it  is  in  plants :  if  you  mean  to  use  the  plant  it  is  no  matter  for 
the  roots ;  but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it  to  grow,  then  it  is 
more  assured  to  rest  upon  root  than  slips ;  so  the  delivery  of 
knowledge  as  it  is  now  used,  is  of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without 
the  roots — good  for  the  carpenter  but  not  for  the  planter.  But 
if  you  will  have  science  grow,  it  is  less  matter  for  the  shaft  of 
body  of  the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
roots."* 

*  Lord  Bacon. 
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In  discufisions  on  medical  education  and  the  duties  of  med- 
ical schools,  we  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
best  that  the  student  can  do  in  them  is  to  begin  to  learn.  If 
he  does  not  study  much  longer  and  harder  after  he  graduates 
than  he  does  before,  he  will  not  become  a  successful  physician. 
Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  men  have  different  capacities 
for  learning  certain  things  at  different  ages.  They  lose  recep- 
tive power  as  they  grow  older. 

Permit  me  to  use  here  a  personal  illustration,  and  pardon  the 
apparent  egotism  of  an  old  gentleman  who  refers  to  his  youth- 
ful days.  Thirty-three  years  ago  I  began  the  study  of  med- 
icine, having  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the 
usual  classical  course  of  those  days.  It  so  happens  that  the 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  I  obtained  has  been  of 
great  use  to  me,  and  I  may,  therefore,  be  a  prejudiced  witness, 
but  my  acquaintance  with  many  physicians  at  home  and  abroad 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  college  course  in 
languages,  mathematics,  and  literature  is  a  very  good  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
those  who  demand  that  all  who  are  to  enter  on  this  study  shall 
substitute  scientific  studies  for  all  the  Greek  and  a  part  of  the 
Latin  of  the  usual  course.  This  change  is  good  for  some  but 
not  for  all.  I  had  attended  lectures  in  physics  and  chemistry 
but  had  done  no  laboratory  work,  and  I  could  read  easy  French 
and  German.  Thus  equipped  I  began  to  read  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  principles  of  medicine.  Nominally  I  had  a 
preceptor — ^but  I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  six  times  during  the 
year  which  followed,  for  I  was  teaching  school  in  another 
State.  Nevertheless,  he  told  me  what  books  to  read,  and  I 
read  them.  The  next  thing  was  to  attend  the  prescribed  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  a  medical  college  in  Cincinnati.  Each 
course  lasted  about  five  months  and  was  precisely  the  same. 
There  was  no  laboratory  course,  and  I  began  to  attend  clinical 
lectures  the  first  day  of  the  first  course.  One  result  of  this 
was  that  I  had  to  learn  chemical  manipulation,  the  practical 
use  of  the  microscope,  etc.,  at  a  later  period  when  it  was  much 
more  di£Scult.  In  fact  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  studying 
ever  since  to  repair  the  deficiencies  in  my  medical  training  and 
have  never  been  able  to  catch  up. 
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Probably  a  large  number  of  physicians  over  fifty  years  of 
age  have  had  much  the  same  experience,  and  felt  that  there 
are  certain  things,  such  as  the  relation  of  trimethyloxyethylene- 
ammonium  hydroxide  in  the  body,  or  the  causation  of  muscular 
contraction  by  migration  of  labile  material  between  the  inotag- 
mata — ^the  bearings  and  beauty  of  which  might  as  well  be  left 
to  younger  men.  Kot  that  these  things  are  specially  difficult 
to  understand,  but  they  form  a  part  of  a  new  nomenclature 
which  in  most  cases  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  the  older  men 
to  learn,  because  it  is  far  more  difficult  for  them  to  master  it 
than  it  is  for  their  sons.  One  of  the  most  comfortable  and  sat- 
isfactory periods  in  a  man's  life  is  that  when  he  first  distinctly 
and  clearly  recognizes  that  in  certain  matters  he  is  a  hopelessly 
old  fogy,  and  that  he  is  not  expected  to  know  anything  about 
them. 

Having  thus  roughly  sketched  what  is  wanted  in  the  way  of 
medical  education  by  different  classes  of  students — ^the  article 
for  which  there  is  market,  let  us  next  consider  briefly  what  an 
uniyersity  may  wisely  attempt  to  provide  in  this  direction. 
Some  su^estions  on  diis  point  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from 
an  examination  of  the  condition  of  affairs  as  regards  medical 
education  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Corporation  of  Oxford  has  a  little  more  than  half  the 
number  of  inhabitants  possessed  by  the  City  of  New  Haven, 
and  its  relations  to  London  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to 
those  of  New  Haven  with  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  urged  by  some  physicians  in 
England,  that  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  her  great  resources, 
has  not  been  doing  as  much  for  medical  education  as  she  should 
have  done,  and  that  it  is  her  duty  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
completely  organized  medical  school  of  the  usual  pattern,  using 
the  small  local  hospital  and  dispensary  facilities  for  the  clinical 
side  of  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  physicians,  of  whom  my  friend  Sir 
Heniy  Acland  may  be  taken  as  the  representative,  maintain 
that  it  is  much  better  that  Oxford  should  use  her  resources  in 
giving  a  broad  foundation  of  literary  and  scientific  culture,  in- 
cluding, for  those  who  propose  to  study  medicine,  the  means  of 
special  instruction  in  general  biology — ^and  comparative  and 
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human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology — ^and  that  the  men 
thus  prepared  should  go  to  the  great  Hospital  Medical  Schools 
of  London  to  obtain  their  clinical  training,  after  which,  they 
may  return  and  pass  their  final  examinations  and  obtain  the 
coveted  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  university. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  can  be  done,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  the  scientific  foundation  of  a  complete  medical  training 
can  be  furnished  by  a  well  equipped  university,  with  little  or 
no  reference  to  clinical  instruction  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
This,  for  example,  is  the  course  followed  by  many  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  men  who 
go  through  such  a  course  of  training,  followed  by  clinical  train- 
ing in  a  great  city,  will  have  a  better  course  of  instruction,  a 
wider  experience,  and  a  better  chance  of  seeing  and  appreciate 
ing  the  methods  of  great  clinical  teachers,  than  would  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  obtained  their  clinical  as  well  as  their  scien- 
tific training  in  the  small  town,  or  than  those  who  obtain  all 
their  instruction  in  a  large  school  devoted  exclusively  to  medical 
studies.  Upon  this  last  point  I  need  not  dwell,  for  Dr.  Welch, 
in  his  address  before  you  in  1888,  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  giving  to  a  medical  school  an  university  atmosphere, 
and  of  making  the  union  of  the  school  and  the  university  close 
and  intimate.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  more  true 
this  is,  the  more  it  is  the  duty  of  an  university  to  maintain 
such  a  school,  because  educational  work  which  cannot  be,  or  is 
not,  done  so  well  elsewhere,  has  superior  claims  upon  university 
aid.  The  chief  thing  which  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  attempt 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  medical  students  of  average  quali- 
fications to  an  institution  having  the  means  to  give  the  higher 
education  are,  first,  that  it  brings  in  more  money — and,  second, 
that  it  enables  those  professors  who  desire  advanced  workers, 
to  select  these  from  a  somewhat  wider  field.  Also  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  small  hospitals  of  from  50  to  100  beds 
should  be  fully  utilized  for  clinical  teaching,  even  if  they  can- 
not furnish  all  the  clinical  material  that  is  desirable  for  a  cojn- 
plete  course  of  instruction. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  nearly  all  our  great  American  uni- 
versities are  unwilling  to  apply  their  funds  to  the  creation  and 
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are  willing  to  have  such  a  department  no  doubt,  but  they  want 
the  money  for  establishing  and  maintaining  it  to  be  provided  in 
addition  to  the  money  which  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  provided  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  university.  The  ideal  university 
culture  of  the  present  day  appears  to  be  designed  to  fit  a  man 
to  take  pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts  and  musings,  and  in  men- 
tal exercise  in  languages,  literature,  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  the  problems  of  physics  and  natural  history.  Incidentally 
his  knowledge  of  these  things  may  not  only  give  him  pleasure, 
but  enable  him  to  help  others,  but  the  studies  are  not  to  be 
pursued  on  account  of  any  practical  utility  which  they  possess, 
but  for  the  love  of  learning  and  pure  science,  i.  e.  for  personal 
gratification  of  a  particular  kind.  Those  who  hold  these  views 
are  apt  to  consider  medicine  as  a  technological  matter,  which 
should  be  left  altogether  to  special  schools,  because,  being  prac- 
tically useful  in  a  commercial  sense,  the  means  of  teaching  it 
are  sure  to  be  provided  through  commercial  interests,  just  as 
they  are  sure  to  be  provided  for  the  teaching  of  practical  engi- 
neering. This  is  far  from  the  old  university  idea  as  embodied  in 
the  three  faculties  and  four  nations  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  public  are  concerned,  it  is  only 
the  possession  and  control  of  a  large  amount  and  variety  of 
clinical  material,  or  of  unusually  qualified  clinical  teachers, 
which  makes  it  the  positive  duty  to  use  it,  or  them,  for  pur- 
poses of  medical  instruction  in  order  to  train  ordinary  general 
practitioners  of  medicine.  There  is  no  present  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  such  practitioners,  and  we  certainly  have  plenty 
of  schools  for  producing  them,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  failure 
in  the  supJJly. 

But  in  medicine  as  in  every  other  profession,  art,  or  trade, 
the  supply  of  the  best  is  never  too  great,  and  the  demand  for 
something  better  than  that  which  already  exists  never  ceases. 

What  then  does  an  university,  or  its  medical  school,  need  in 
order  that  it  may  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  higher 
medical  education?  First, — competent  teachers.  Second, — 
suitable  buildings,  collections,  books,  and  apparatus.  Third, — 
clinical 'material.  To  secure  and  retain  these  things  requires 
money,  and  brains  to  use  it  First  as  to  the  competent  teachers. 
There  are  many  teachers  available — ^but  the  number  of  these 
who  have  shown  that  they  are  competent  for  and  suited  to 
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positionfl  in  a  medical  school  which  is  to  supply  the  best  and 
something  better,  is  limited — ^much  more  so  than  one  who  had 
not  tried  to  find  them  would  suppose,  and  these  few  are  not 
seeking  engagements.  How  many  anatomists,  or  physiologists, 
or  pathologists,  of  the  first  class,  thoroughly  trained,  authorities 
in  their  special  fields,  capable  of  increasing  knowledge,  and 
with  the  peculiar  gift  of  ability  to  teach — do  you  suppose 
there  are  in  this  country  2  It  is  a  liberal  estimate  to  say  that  a 
dozen  of  each  have  thus  far  given  evidence  that  they  exist. 
And  the  great  clinical  teachers  in  medicine  and  surgery, — ^the 
men  who  are  up  to  the  times  in  matters  of  diagnosis,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics,  and  who  are  also  successful  teachers  both  by 
the  spoken  and  written  word — ^how  many  such  have  we — and 
especially  how  many  such  have  we  who  are  not  fixed  and 
established,  so  that  they  may  be  induced  to  go  to  a  school  which 
needs  them  ?  Such  men  are  either  men  of  genius,  and  even 
this  boasted  nineteeth  century  has  produced  them  rarely,  or 
•  they  are  men  of  talent  made  the  most  of  by  unfla^ing  indus- 
try with  special  opportunities,  and  they  are  also  rare.  Yet 
these  are  the  men  whom  a  great  university  should  seek  to  ob- 
tain, and  retain,  for  her  faculties.  To  do  this,  and  to  get  the 
best  work  from  such  men,  is  by  no  means  a  mere  matter  of 
salary,  although  sufficient  salaries  must  be  paid.  We  have 
also  to  consider  the  buildings,  collections,  books,  and  apparatus 
required,  and  this  is  largely  a  question  of  money.  How  much 
money  ?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  first-class  medical  school  in  this  coimtry  at  the  present 
time  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  150  students  are  to  be  provided  for 
— that  the  course  of  instruction  for  those  coming  with  a  good 
high  school  education  is  to  occupy  four  years,  and  for  those 
coming  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  having  done 
at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  chemical  laboratory  and  one  year's 
work  in  a  biological  laboratory,  the  course  shall  occupy  three 
years,  that  the  last  year's  studies  shall  be  almost  exclusively 
clinical,  and  that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  advanced  post 
graduate  work. 

We  shall  want  then,  practical  anatomy  rooms  for  50  students, 
a  physiological  laboratory,  a  pathological  laboratory,  a  pharma- 
cological laboratory,  a  laboratory  of  hygiene,  and  the  means  of 
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clinical  teaching,  a  library  and  a  mnseum.  The  days  have  long 
gone  by  when  one  or  two  amphitheatres  or  lecture  rooms  and 
a  small  mnsenm,  were  all  the  outfit  required  for  medical  teach- 
ing. The  little  amphitheatre  of  the  University  of  Bologna 
was  sufficient  for  almost  every  purpose  of  medical  teaching  as 
that  was  carried  on  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  now  the  lec- 
ture room  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  outfit  required.  In  his 
evidence  before  the  Eoyal  Commission,  Professor  Lankester 
stated  that  to  establish  such  a  Medical  School  at  Oxford  as  he 
thought  desirable,  about  $225,000  would  be  required  for  build- 
ings in  addition  to  those  already  existing,  and  that  about 
$100,000  a  year  would  be  required  for  running  expenses. 
Professor  Billroth  estimates  that  about  $400,0Q0  would  be  re- 
quired for  buildings  for  the  medical  department  of  a  university, 
exclusive  of  the  building  for  clinical  teaching,  which  he  thinks 
would  cost  about  as  much  more, — ^and  that  the  annual  expense 
would  be  about  $105,000.  He  says  that  these  estimates  are 
based  on  an  average  standard  of  efficiency — ^not  the  highest — 
and  concludes  by  saying,  ^4et  us  hope  that  a  rich  man  may 
some  day  give  three  millions  of  dollars  to  found  a  school  to  be 
devoted  to  medicine  and  natural  science." 

Perhaps  these  figures  may  seem  high  to  you.  Yet  building 
is  cheaper,  and  salaries  lower  in  England  and  in  Germany  than 
with  us — ^if  only  first-class  work  and  first-class  men  are  ac- 
cepted. To  build  and  equip  a  laboratory  which  shall  give  work 
room  for  75  men,  will  cost  here  between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 
At  least  four  such  laboratories  are  needed  by  the  ideal  medical 
department,  besides  a  building  for  general  lectures,  library,  etc., 
which  would  cost  about  $50,000. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  consolidate  all  these  into  a  single 
three  or  four  story  building  and  thus  save  money,  especially  in 
co0t  of  ground — ^but  the  results  are  not  so  good.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  temporary  makeshift  buildings,  but  of  per- 
manent structures — ^which,  though  plain,  should  not  be  hideous, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  well  built.  Where  land  is  abundant 
and  not  too  dear,  it  is  usually  better  to  construct  these  labora- 
tories one  at  a  time  and  endeavor  to  secure  for  each,  a  proper 
endowment  and  equipment.  The  average  expenses  of  each 
laboratory  may  be  put  at  $15,000  per  annum.     In  other  words. 
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in  requires  about  $400,000  to  build,  equip,  and  endow  a  physi- 
ological, pathological,  or  hygienic  laboratory  such  as  is  suited 
to  the  needs  of  a  first^slass  university  in  this  country.  By 
paring  down  in  various  directions,  this  sum  can  be  reduced  to 
$300,000,  but  not  lower  without  seriously  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  plan.  And  in  all  this  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  the  means  for  clinical  instruction — which  should  be 
borne,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  school,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
only  by  doing  this  can  the  school  have  that  control  of  hospital 
appointments  which  is  so  necessary  for  its  proper  work. 

Of  course  every  professor  who  is  skilled  and  energetic,  and 
who  is  imbued  with  the  true  university  spirit,  has  innimierable 
wants  and  suggestions  which  require  money  to  supply  and 
carry  out.  He  wants  the  new  books  and  journals  relating  to 
his  specialty,  specimens,  apparatus,  models  and  illustrations, 
and  if  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  laboratories  which  I 
have  named,  the  sum  of  $15,000  per  annum  will  be  required 
to  pay  him  and  his  assistants,  and  to  provide  for  their  needs. 
All  this  means  that  the  educating  of  physicians  on  this  plan 
will  cost  the  medical  department  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  graduate.  It  will  receive  from  them  $800 
to  $1,000  each,  and  the  balance  must  be  made  up  from  sub- 
scriptions, appropriations,  or  endowments.  Practically  endow- 
ment is  the  only  resource. 

The  student  himself  has  to  give  four  or  five  years  time  and 
labor  and  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  to  obtain  his  medical 
education.  For  some,  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
will  be  an  excellent  investment — for  others  not,  even  if  they 
have  enough  of  both  to  spare  for  this  purpose.  After  all,  the 
most  that  the  university  can  do  is  to  afford  opportunities  for 
learning,  and  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  stimulus  to  mental 
work.  The  professor  may  declare  that  he  will  teach  certain 
branches,  but  there  are  some  sent  to  him  for  instruction  who 
are  not  teachable,  and  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  return 
them  as  little  damaged  as  possible. 

The  number  of  men  for  whom  it  is  specially  desirable  to 
provide  laboratory  and  other  special  facilities  for  original 
work  in  physiology,  pathology,  pharmacology,  and  hygiene,  is 
limited.  There  are  not  a  great  num^^er  of  men  who  have  the 
maintenance  of  a  well  equipped  medical  department.    They 
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desire  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for  this  sort  of  work, 
and  the  number  of  positions  in  which  they  can  find  remunera- 
tive employment  in  devoting  themselves  to  such  investigations, 
is  still  more  limited. 

The  laboratory  facilities  in  Germany  are,  as  a  whole,  at 
present  in  excess  of  the  number  of  properly  qualified  men  who 
can  be  found  to  make  use  of  them,  although  a  few  are  over- 
crowded. 

Advanced  work  and  original  investigations  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
be  made  by  undergraduates,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  lack  of  time. 

Is  it  advisable  that  the  same  medical  school  shall  undertake 
to  furnish  such  different  courses  as  to  provide  for  all  wants — 
to  offer  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  the  wants  of  those  who  demand 
more  advanced  and  detailed  instruction  ?  The  answer  to  this 
depends  largely  on  the  location  of  the  school,  and  on  the 
means  which  it  can  command,  especially  as  regards  facilities 
for  hospital  and  clinical  instmctioii.  In  any  case,  its  diploma 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  should  have  an  uniform  value,  and  if 
it  does  undertake  the  double  function,  the  higher  education 
must  be  largely  post-graduate  work.  It  must  also  be, .  to  a 
great  extent,  a  voluntary  matter  on  the  part  of  both  schools 
and  students. 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning,  this  address  is  not  intended 
to  criticize  existing  medical  institutions,  or  to  give  specific 
advice  to  any  college  or  university.  I  have  simply  tried  to 
formulate  roughly  what  seems  to  be  the  present  ideal  of  a 
course  of  medical  education  in  the  minds  of  many  physicians, 
and  then  to  show  what  the  carrying  out  of  this  ideal  involves 
to  the  schools  and  to  the  students. 

I  believe  in  ideals — ^that  is  in  their  beauty,  and  in  their 
utility  when  they  do  not  dominate  a  man  so  as  to  make  him  a 
visionary,  or  a  dangerous  crank  or  fanatic, — ^but  one  ideal  is 
often  more  or  less  incompatible  with  another,  and  all  of  them 
must  be  held  subject  to  the  possibilities  afforded  by  surround- 
ing circumstances.  But  we  must  not  be  too  skeptical  about 
these  possibilities.  And  we  are  all  directly  interested  in  this 
matter — every  one  of  us.  Every  one  of  this  audience  will 
VOL.  xrx.  •  9 
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probably  see  the  time  when  the  knowledge  and  Bkill  of  the 
physician  called  in  to  advise  in  the  calamity  which  has  fallen 
on  him,  or  his  wife,  or  child,  will  seem  to  him  of  vast  impor- 
tance. 

Sometimes  he  can  select  his  physician — often  he  cannot — 
bnt  mnst  rely  on  the  first  one  who  can  be  fonnd.  Hence 
these  discussions  abont  medical  education,  although  chiefly 
carried  on  by  physicians,  because  they  are  most  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  should  be  considered  by  those 
who  are  not  physicians  quite  as  much  as  by  those  who  are,  or 
intend  to  be.  It  is  a  dangerous  business,  however,  for  a 
doctor  to  discuss  other  doctora  in  public.  He  can  make  more 
trouble  for  himself  in  less  time  in  this  way,  than  by  abnost 
any  other  method  that  L  know  of.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  there  is  little  probability  that  the  ideal 
facilities  for  higher  medical  education,  either  here  or  else- 
where, will  be  furnished  by  the  doctors  themselves.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this,  but  one  is  sufficient,  and  that  is 
they  have  not  got  the  money  which  I  have  shown  you  is 
necessary  to  provide  and  maintain  these  facilities.  Hence,  if 
these  ideals  are  to  be  realized,  the  means  must  be  furnished 
by  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  will  be  done. 

What  is  the  best  way  for  a  university,  a  real  university,  to 
begin  this  line  of  work  ?  In  most  cases  I  should  say  by  estab- 
lishing one  department  at  a  time  on  a  proper  basis.  Which 
departments  should  be  the  first  to  be  thus  established  ?  Just 
here  is  where  many  of  the  doctors  will  begin  to  differ. 

I  should  say  that  the  first  of  these  departments  to  be  pro- 
vided for  are  two  which  will  form  the  main  links  in  the 
university  bond  between  the  medical  and  other  departments, — 
covering  two  branches  of  knowledge  which  every  university 
graduate  should  study  somewhat,  namely,  biology,  and  hygiene. 
For  the  clergyman,  the  teacher,  the  journalist,  and  the  sociol- 
ogist, systematic  instruction  in  these  two  branches  is  as  desir- 
able as  it  is  for  the  physician — ^for  the  lawyer  it  will  be  useful 
— only  the  philologist  would  I  excuse  entirely  from  these 
departments. 
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Of  conrBe,  in  Bpecifying  that  they  are  to  teach, — and  to 
teach  undergradnatesy  I  do  not  mean  that  teaching  is  to  be 
their  sole  function.  This  is  not  the  modem  idea  of  a  scien- 
tific department  of  a  true  nniversitj.  It  is  to  increase  knowl- 
edge as  well — ^to  provide  for  the  needs  of  special  investigators 
and  seekers  who  have  obtained  their  elementary  training 
elsewhere. 

Let  the  plans  for  such  a  department  be  well  thought  out,  the 
expenses  carefully  estimated — and  then  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  means  to  realize  this  ideal, 
and  sooner  or  later,  it  certainly  will  be  realized.  I  have  else- 
where ventured  to  express  my  sympathy  for  two  classes  of 
men  who  have  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  received  much 
disapprobation  from  philosophers,  essayists,  and  reformers, — 
namely,  rich  men,  and  those  who  want  to  be  rich. 

So  far  as  the  wealthy  Bxe  concerned,  there  seem  to  be  a 
good  many  of  them  in  these  latter  days  who  use  their  stored 
force  to  endow  universities  and  professorships,  to  build  libraries 
and  laboratories,  and  to  such  let  us  give  due  praise  and  honor. 

They  may  or  may  not  be  scientific  men,  but  at  all  events 
they  make  scientific  men  possible.  The  unscientific  mind  has 
becoi  defined  as  one  which  is  willing  to  accept  and  give 
opinions  without  subjecting  them  to  rigid  tests.  ^^  This  is  the 
kind  of  mind  which  most  of  us  share  with  our  neighbors.  It 
is  because  we  give  and  accept  opinions  without  subjecting 
them  to  rigid  tests  "  that  the  sermons  of  clergymen,  the  advice 
of  lawyers,  and  the  prescriptions  of  .physicians  have  a  market 
value.*  The  unscientific  public  has  its  uses,  and  one  of 
its  characteristics  is  a  liking  for  ideals,  some  of  which  it  occa- 
sionally helps  to  realize.  I  can  only  hope  that  whenever  an 
American  university  approves  the  ideal  which  I  have  roughly 
sketched,  this  public  will  see  that  the  means  are  provided  for 
carrying  it  out.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  it  would  be 
better  to  help  to  raise  the  average  standard  by  endowing 
chairs  in  ,the  medical  schools  in  large  cities,  than  to  provide 
special  facilities  for  the  use  of  a  limited  number.  It  is  quite 
true  that  all  medical  schools  should  be  endowed — ^and  this  is 
coming; — ^for  voluntary  associations  of  physicians — who  are 

•  Scientific  Men  and  their  Daties,  by  J.  S.  Billings,  Washington,  1886. 
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not  a  wealthy  class — cannot  afford  to  compete  with  endowed 
schools,  when  State  laws  shall  come  to  enforce  a  higher 
standard  of  acquirements.  Nevertheless,  we  need  nniyersities 
properly  so-called,  as  well  as  colleges  and  higher  schools,  and 
we  need  university  men  in  the  medical  profession  as  well  as 
elsewhere. 

I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  creation  of  a  medical  aristocracy 
by  giving  facilities  for  higher  education  to  those  who  have  the 
means  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  only 
a  fraction  of  those  who  have  the  means  will  use  these  facilities 
properly — and  that  there  will  be  a  number  who  have  not  the 
means  who  would  make  good  use  of  such  facilities  if  they 
could  get  them — ^but  these  last  will  not  be  helped  by  the  total 
absence  of  such  facilities  for  anybody.  Let  us  try  to  give  the 
best  minds  a  chance  to  obtain  the  b€«t  training — ^let  us  tiy  to 
discover  these  best  minds  wherever  they  may  be — and  if  llieir 
owners  have  not  the  means  to  avail  themselves  of  training,  let 
us  try  to  furnish  the  means — ^but  to  do  this,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  essential  steps  is  to  provide  somewhere  the  teachers, 
and  the  buildings,  and  apparatus  necessary  for  giving  such 
instruction,  and  where  is  a  better  place  to  do  this  than  in  con- 
nection with  an  tmiversity  ? — or,  if  you  please,  in  connection 
with  this  University  ? 
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Abticlb  m-SUBSIDIES  TO  AMERICAN  SfflPPING.* 

It  is  a  ctirioufi  fact  of  onr  history  that  a  purely  economic 
question,  vital  in  its  commercial  importance  to  the  progressive 
growth  of  an  eminently  practical  nation,  should  so  often  with 
absolute  blindness  to  the  lessons  of  the  past  be  approached 
from  a  purely  sentimental  standpoint.  That  a  question  affect- 
ing the  material  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  should  be  treated 
on  its  poetical  merits  rather  than  on  the  sound  business  basis 
of  dollars  and  cents,  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  the  heat  of 
partisanship,  and  be  made  a  party  measure,  is  in  itself  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  us  as  an  enlightened  and  progressive  nation. 

To  study  intelligently  the  needs  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  the  conditions  of  its  permanent  resuscitation  we  must  first 
of  an  prove  and  not  assume  the  necessity  and  fitness  of  our 
country  for  the  possession  of  a  merchant  marine ;  next  study 
tand  compare  the  history  and  growth  of  the  industry;  the 
.  causes  of  its  decay ;  and  then  in  the  light  of  our  own  and  the 
experience  of  other  nations  consider  the  remedies  to  be  applied. 

It  is  a  familiar  axiom  of  Political  Economy,  though  one 
frequently  disregarded,  that  the  greatest  good  accrues  to  thej 
greatest  number  when  all  the  people  of  a  nation  are  engaged  1 
in  those  pursuits  Which  pay  best  under  the  existing  environ-/ 
ment.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  any  nation  should 
possess  a  carrying  trade,  a  shipbuilding  industry,  or  a  foreign 
commerce.  These  industries  are  all  distinct,  and  their  interests, 
BO  far  from  being  coincident,  are  in  some  respects  hostile  to 
one  another.  Commerce  is  the  active  principle  of  all,  for 
without  it  a  country  needs  neither  to  own  nor  to  build  ships. 
The  carrying  trade  is  an  industry  neither  more  nor  less  desira-' 
ble  than  any  other  and  is  engaged  in  simply  because  it  p]:omise8 
a  greater  reward  for  an  equal  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor. 
Nor  even,  though  a  nation  had  commerce  and  found  the  carry- 
ing trade  profitable,  is  there  any  economic  reason  why  it  should 

*  Thifl  paper,  by  Ray  Buhdick  Smith,  of  the  class  of  1891,  received  the 
JoHK  A.  POBTER  (University)  Pbizb,  which  was  awarded  June,  1891. 
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build  ships.    A  person  may  prefer  to  own  a  ship  built  in  his 
own  country  and  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  luxury,  but  if  this 
cost  him  more  than  it  would  in  a  foreign  country  he  has  lost 
I  money  by  the  transaction. 

There  can  be  no  uncertainty  about  the  elements  and  con- 
ditions essential  to  maritime  success.  When  all  these  essential 
elements  and  conditions  are  present,  success  is  assured.  When 
some  are  absent  there  will  be  fluctuations  more  or  less  marked 
and  possibly  ultimate  decay ;  if  any  large  number  are  absent  a 
rapid  decline  is  inevitable  and  no  outside  aid  can  arrest  the 
working  of  this  inevitable  law. 

The  first  condition  essential  to  maritime  commerce  is  a 
region  centrally  located  in  the  midst  of  great  seas.  The  flag 
of  commerce  varies  with  the  centers  of  civilization  and  settle- 
ment and  of  two  nations  competing  for  trade  and  navigation 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  world  that  one  will  ultimately 
secure  the  greatest  share,  other  things  being  equal,  which  is 
the  most  centrally  located.  A  great  population  and  a  large 
surplus  of  native  commodities  are  essential  to  the  permanency 
and  greatness  of  a  merchant  marine.  The  inevitable  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  following  closely  the  wants  and  energies  of 
a  large  population  must  develop  and  insure  marine  enterprise. 
I  The  obvious  essentials  for  success  in  the  carrying  trade  and 
j  ship  building  are :  abundance  of  materials  for  ships ;  economy 
in  construction  and  navigation ;  ability  to  build  at  a  less  cost 
than  rival  nations ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  freedom  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets ;  wise  and  liberal  navigation 
laws ;  absence  of  restrictions  on  trade ;  all  these  are  essential 
to  maritime  success. 

Have  we  the  essentials  for  success  as  a  maritime  nation,  and 
is  it  for  our  advantage  to  engage  in  commerce?  We  have 
been  a  leading  maritime  nation,  therefore  we  must  have  had 
some  of  the  qualities  essential  to  success ;  we  have  had  a  great 
commerce,  ship  building  interest,  and  carrying  trade,  and  our 
citizens  found  these  profitable  even  when  the  country  was 
new  and  there  was  a  greater  demand  than  now  for  capital  to 
develop  its  resources.  Our  position  is  one  of  easy  access  to 
the  great  markets  of  the  world,  and  is  becoming  more  central 
every  day.    Our  natural  resources  have  had  an  enormous  de- 
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velopment;  our  population  has  increased  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 
The  agricnltaral  possibilities  of  the  country  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up  and  developed,  and  the  natural  genius  turned  more 
and  more  toward  trade,  adventure,  and  enterprise.  And  yet 
with  these  great  natural  resources  and  activities  prompting  us 
to  assume  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  steadily  declined.  It  must  be  then  in  our 
own  mismanagement,  bad  laws,  apathy  of  government,  or  lack 
of  special  resources,  that  the  cause  for  this  decay  will  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  building  and  use  of  ships  were  employments  which  the 
American  colonists  adopted  from  the  very  first,  and  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  they  had  built  up  a  profitable  commerce 
not  only  along  our  own  coast  but  also  with  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  severe  burdens  upon  the  colonists  which 
resulted  from  the  adoption  by  European  nations  of  the  "  Mer- 
cantile" and  "Colonial"  systems  caused  them  severe  suffer- 
ing but  in  spite  of  these  restrictions  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Colonies  continued  to  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
Smarting  under  the  injustice  of  these  commercial  wrongs  the 
United  States  upon  her  entrance  into  the  list  of  maritime  nsr 
tions  asserted  as  fundamental  principles  freedom  of  commerce 
and  entire  reciprocity  of  intercourse.  But  the  "Mercantile 
System  "  was  too  strong  to  be  broken  down  and  in  1789  in  a 
spirit  of  retaliation  the  celebrated  Navigation  Act  was  passed 
which  together  with  our  tariff  system  still  stands  on  our  statute 
books  as  the  only  remaining  relics  of  the  illiberal  and  barbarous 
commercial  policy  of  the  18th  century. 

In  1789  we  began  registering  our  tonnage  and  from  that  time 
on  there  was  a  rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted  increase  in  our 
tonnage  until  1861  when  we  possessed  one  third  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  world.  In  ship  building  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
until  it  reached  its  maximum  prosperity  in  1855,  since  which 
time  it  has  steadily  declined.  But  yet  we  riiust  remember 
that  this  remarkable  progress  was  much  in  the  face  of  the 
most  adverse  circumstances.  Beginning  without  the  slightest 
encouragement  from  without,  against  obstacles  seemingly  in- 
Buperable,  both  in  war  and  a  neutrality  worse  than  war  harrassed 
and  hindered  by  foreign  exactions  and  discriminations,  with 
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almofit  incredible  progress  these  remarkable  results  were 
achieyed. 

The  history  of  our  foreign  steam  tonnage  really  began  in 
1848.  Its  increase  was  rapid,  nearly  overtaking  England  in 
1851  although  she  had  begun  ten  years  earlier.  This  growth 
continued  until  1855;  since  then,  with  the  exception  of  a 
spasmodic  increase  after  the  war,  it  has  steadily  declined  until 
the  present  time. 

The  year  1855  is  the  great  dividing  line  in  the  history  of  our 
ship  building  industry  and  entire  foreign  mercantile  marine. 
Up  to  this  point  the  record  is  one  of  unparalleled  progress, 
after  this  it  is  one  of  as  remarkable  decadence.  In  1855  of 
the  total  value  of  imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  the 
American  merchant  marine  transported  75.5  per  cent,  in  1890 
only  12.8  per  cent.  While  there  has  been  this  remarkable 
decrease  in  the  business  of  shipping,  the  opportunities  in  this 
industry  have  increased  enormously,  the  value  of  our  imports 
and  exports  having  more  than  doubled  during  the  period.  Of 
this  enormous  increase  in  our  foreign  commerce  every  other 
important  marine  nation  has  taken  a  share.  American  tonnage 
alone  exhibiting  a  decrease.  Of  the  steam  tonnage  built  in  the 
world  Oreat  Britian  now  builds  about  90  per  cent.,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  tables  showing  the  records  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  Great  Britian  and  the  United  States  since  1855  will 
show  an  instance  of  progress  and  growth  as  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  former  as  has  been  the  decline  and  decay  in  the  case  of 
our  own. 

In  explanation  of  this  remarkable  decUne  many  causes  are 
assigned.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  Civil  War. 
But  as  has  been  shown,  this  decline  began  before  the  war, 
although  the  influence  of  the  war  was  undoubtedly  toward 
helping  on  the  decay  already  begun.  In  modem  times  also 
the  effects  of  war  are  quickly  recovered  from  as  soon  as  the 
exciting  cause  has  passed  away,  and  with  us  since  the  war 
nearly  every  other  industry  has  quadrupled  while  this  has 
steadily  declined.  The  fluctuations  of  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency have  also  been  assigned  as  a  cause.  But  this  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  our  shipping  declined  more  after  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  than  in  the  years  when  the  fluctuations 
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were  the  greatest  It  is  also  asserted  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  with  the  revival  of  general  prosperity  so  many  avenues 
for  profitable  investment  were  opened  np  that  there  was  no 
room  left  for  investing  capital  in  the  canying  trade;  bnt 
money  has  become  cheaper  year  by  year  until  now  with  our 
shipping  at  low  water  mark  the  rate  of  interest  is  bat  four  per 
cent,  and  for  standard  securities  even  less.  No  one  of  these  is 
a  fair  reason,  for,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  first  actual  decline 
b^an  before  the  war,  in  a  time  of  fair  interest  and  no  debt, 
wh^  money  was  stable. 

/xhe  most  direct  and  natural  cause  of  this  decline  can  be 
found  in  the  initiation  by  England  of  the  building  of  iron 
ships,  which  superseded  the  class  of  vessels  that  had  hitherto 
controlled  the  transportation  and  carriage  of  American  freights. 
As  long  as  wood  was  the  main  article  used  in  ship  construction 
we  had  the  advantage  over  England  which  came  from  clieaper 
material,  greater  skill  in  working  it  up,  and  greater  genius  and 
facility  in  management,  and  although  we  pay  our  seamen 
higher  wages,  the  advantage  of  cheap  material  backed  by 
American  nerve  and  push  completely  won  the  day.  But  be- 
tween 1848  and  1854  tiiie  conviction  gradually  gained  ground 
among  the  commercial  public  that  iron  ships  were  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  wooden  ships.  The  moment  wood  was 
shown  to  be  less  desirable  than  iron  in  ship  construction 
America  lost  the  advantage  she  had  of  cheap  material.  Eng- 
land by  means  of  her  improved  methods,  the  close  proximity  of 
her  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  cheap  labor,  could  produce  iron 
more  cheaply  than  America,  and  as  soon  as  the  superiority  of 
the  iron  ship  was  proved  she  at  once  set  to  work  to  thoroughly 
equip  herself  Jor  the  prosecution  of  this  great  industry. 

The  Americans,  however,  held  fast  to  the  wooden  ship  and 
not  until  1856  when  it  had  been  demonstrated  absolutely  that 
the  iron  ship  could  do  the  work  required  by  commerce  more 
cheaply,  more  safely,  and  better  than  the  wooden  ship,  did  the 
Americans  fully  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  new  era  in  shipping 
had  dawned  and  that  they  were  pursuing  a  losing  game.  If  at 
this  time  they  had  been  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  their 
rival's  progress  and  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  British 
skill  and  superiority  in  the  construction  of  vessels  they  could 
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still  hare  maintained  their  position  in  the  world's  carrying 
trade.  Instead  of  allowing  her  merchants  and  capitalists  to 
act  withont  restraint  in  accordance  with  their  own  best  judg- 
ment, and  supply  themselTes  with  English  ships  of  the  most 
approved  patterns,  and  share  with  the  English  the  monopoly 
of  owning  and  using  them,  America  by  her  navigation  laws  de- 
barred her  citizens  from  the  exercise  of  these  fundamental 
rights  and  confined  them  to  the  alternative  of  either  purchasing 
American  built  ships  and  so  engaging  in  the  canying  trade  at 
a  loss  or  abandoning  the  indurstry  to  the  enterprise  of  their 
English  rivals. 

The  inevitable  decline  in  American  shipping  which  went  on 
from  this  point  was  still  further  enhanced  by  the  influence  of 
the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  American  ship  owners, 
owing  to  the  dangers  to  which  their  vessels  were  exposed, 
were  forced  to  sell  or  transfer  and  sail  them  under  foreign 
flags.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Americans  found  themselves 
handicapped  by  tariff  legislation,  without  a  commanding 
merchant  marine,  prevented  by  law  from  registering  or  buying 
back  the  vessels  they  had  transferred,  and  so  unable  to  regain 
their  marine  except  by  purchasing  American  built  vessels  at  a 
serious  loss,  while  an  immense  country  was  awaiting  internal  de- 
velopment. The  capital  that  would  naturally  have  been  applied 
to  regaining  our  supremacy  on  the  ocean  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  internal  improvements  while  the  remnant  of 
our  once  flourishing  merchant  marine  was  left  to  die  a  natural 
death  in  old  age  and  decay. 

The  question  of  remedies  is  much  more  complicated ;  those 
proposed  running  the  full  gamut  of  theory  from  the  grimm^t 
asceticism  of  Protection  to  the  wildest  license  of  Free  Trade. 
Those  deserving  of  attention,  however,  fall  into  two  general 
lines,  the  first  advanced  by  those  who  propose  to  retain  the 
present  system  of  restrictive  tariff  and  navigation  laws  and 
place  all  their  faith  in  governmental  subvention  in  the  way 
of  subsidies  and  bounties;  the  second,  by  those  who  regard 
the  evil  as  springing  solely  from  unwise  legislation  and  find 
the  remedy  in  the  removal  of  the  present  burdens  upon  ship- 
ping, the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  particularly  those  for- 
bidding the  purchase  and  registry  of  foreign  built  ships,  and 
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the  reform  of  the  tariff  so  as  to  permit  greater  freedom  of 
trade  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  present  system  of  commercial  war. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  proposition  of  those  who  seek  to 
revivify  the  American  merchant  marine  by  a  system  of  govern- 
mental subventions  and  subsidies  paid  for  the  running  or 
building  of  steamship  lines.  The  subsidy  system  is  not  a  new 
experiment  with  us ;  it  has  been  tried  several  times  and  each 
time  has  signally  failed.  The  opinion  is  prevalent,  however, 
that  the  elements  of  failure  are  not  inherent  either  in  the 
system  of  subsidies  itself  or  in  the  trade  regulations  under 
which  it  has  been  applied,  but  that  if  adopted  now  it  would 
succeed  where  it  has  failed  before.  That  the  artificial  stimulus  \ 
of  government  support  is  often  very  useful  if  the  industry  but  V 
have  the  elements  of  ultimate  success  in  it  no  one  will  deny.^f 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  system  of  subsidies  must  of 
necessity  be  a  temporizing  policy,  for  no  one  acquainted  with  . 
the  temper  of  the  American  people  can  for  one  moment  sup-  \ 
pose  that  they  would  ever  allow  this  policy  to  be  continued  in- 
definitely either  as  to  time  or  amount.  The  whole  system, 
therefore,  will  be  utterly  worthless  unless  every  step  taken  will 
tend  immediately  toward  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  now 
prevent  our  building  and  using  ships  as  cheaply  as  foreign 
nations,  and  to  make  these  industries  self-supporting.  If  we 
are  to  be  a  commercial  nation  we  must  be  able  to  run  steamships 
in  successful  competition  with  other  nations,  and  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  any  artificial  stimulus  for  success.  The  advocates 
of  subsidies,  however,  claim  that  such  a  policy  would  have  a 
permanent  rather  than  a  temporary  and  palliative  effect,  and 
in  support  of  such  a  view  assert  that  the  constant  advancement 
and  enormous  development  of  the  British  merchant  marine  has 
been  due  to  England's  liberal  system  of  government  aid.  We 
believe,  however,  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  will 
show  that  this  view  is  erroneous.  In  holding  up  to  us  the  ex- 
ample of  Great  Britain  as  having  built  up  her  merchant  marine 
by  subsidies,  and  then  her  vast  trade  by  her  merchant  marine, 
they  are  simply  parading  their  imaginations  as  facts. 

Great  Britain  has  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  been  a 
founder  of  colonies.  Before  we  existed  as  a  nation  she  had 
colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  of  which  our  country  was  one. 
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She  has  provinces  dotting  the  Whole  surface  of  the  earth,  with 
which  it  is  a  political,  a  commercial,  and  a  military  necessitj  to 
Becure  the  quickest  and  most  reliable  connection  possible  by 
postal,  naval,  and  all  other  available  means.  She  is  conspicu- 
ously open  to  aggression  from  other  nations,  and  to  difficulties 
within  her  own  domains ;  hence  certainty  of  communication  is 
an  essential  means  of  defense  against  the  weakness  of  a  widely 
scattered  empire.  At  first  this  service  was  done  by  the  use  of 
her  naval  vessels,  later  by  a  government-owned  packet  service ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  a  much  cheaper,  swifter,  and  more 
efficient  service  could  be  secured  by  giving  contracts  to  the 
lowest  bidder  among  her  merchantmen.  And  this  she  is  now 
doing. 

At  first  upon  the  establishment  of  her  steamship  lines  they 
were  naturally  much  more  costly  than  they  are  now.  The  pos- 
sibility of  steam  navigation  on  the  ocean  was  first  demonstrated 
about  1888.  From  that  time  until  1851  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  could  be  made  profitable  or  not  was  extremely 
doubtful.  England  saw  at  once  that  if  success  were  attained 
the  military  and  political  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  her 
would  be  enormous.  She  therefore  made  liberal  offers  of  sub- 
sidies in  order  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  in  the  risky  enter- 
prise and  make  every  effort  to  secure  a  successful  solution  of 
the  problem  of  ocean  steam  navigation.  With  this  encourage- 
ment the  Ounard  line  was  established,  and  by  1851  the  success 
of  steam  navigation  had  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Inman  started  a  competitive  parallel  line  entirely,  in- 
dependent of  the  government  and  it  was  only  the  first  of  many 
competive  lines  that  have  been  run  successfully  without  receiv- 
ing the  slightest  assistance  from  the  government.  That  this 
was  possible  shows  that  the  subsidized  lines  received  only  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  service  rendered,  otherwise  they  would 
by  competition  have  forced  the  Inman  and  other  non-subsidized 
lines  out  of  business.  That  the  government  had  no  intention 
of  paying  more  than  a  fair  price  for  the  services  rendered  is 
shown  by  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  parliamentary  investigation 
of  1859-60;  The  admiralty  had  been  charged  with  extrava- 
gance and  partiality  in  making  the  awards.  The  defense  was 
offered  that  its  excessive  outlays  had  been  the  means  of  en- 
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couraging  commerce  and  creating  a  merchant  marine  which 
wonld  be  available  in  case  of  war.  Parliament,  regarding  the 
excuse  as  InsnfBcient,  transferred  the  ocean  mail  service  to  the 
Poet  Office  department)  and  opened  the  entire  service  to  public 
competition  by  ships  of  every  nationality.  This  is  the  English 
system*  The  government  pays  the  commercial  price  for  the 
services  rendered,  and  this  price  is  determined  by  competition 
in  open  market  without  distinction  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
competitors. 

In  considering  the  English  system  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
briefly  the  experiences  of  some  of  her  more  important  lines. 
As  we  have  stated,  in  1851  the  Inman  line  entered  the  field  as 
a  rival  of  the  subsidized  Cunard  line  and  five  years  afterward 
it  had  become  so  successful  a  competitor  that  it  carried  over 
one-third  of  all  the  passengers  across  the  Atlantic  and  charged 
a  steerage  rate  of  five  dollars  higher  than  any  other  line.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
trans- Atlantic  line  to  make  use  of  screw  propellers.  The  line 
was  remarkably  successful  and  this  success  was  due  to  individ- 
ual energy  and  good  management  unassisted  by  external  aid. 
The  National  Steam  Navigation  Co.  soon  after  also  established 
a  rival  line  to  New  York  which  was  very  successful  and  was 
unsubsidized. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  these  is  the  experience  of  the  Galway 
line  to  New  York.    Although  heavily  subsidized  it  seems  to 

-have  been  badly  managed  from  the  first,  the  management  rely- 
ing not  so  much  on  the  business  returns  as  the  subsidy  for 
profits.  The  line  ended  in  a  failure  which  caused  severe  losses 
both  to  the  shareholders  and  the  public.  Another  of  the  first 
lines  to  be  established  was  that  of  the  Boyal  Star  Packet  Co.  in 
1841  to  the  West  Indies.  It  was  heavily  subsidized  and  owing 
to  the  inexperience  of  the  managers  at  first  suffered  some 
losses  and  was  kept  afloat  only  by  a  reduction  in  the  require- 
ments and  increase  in  the  subsidy.  With  increased  efficiency 
in  management  the  returns  increased  and  in  1850  paid  a  small 

.  dividend.  Between  1850  and  1882  the  contract  was  renewed 
seven  times  and  in  each  instance  there  was  a  reduction  of  the 
subsidy  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  mileage  and  rate  of 
speed  required.    The  ships  were  also  required  to  be  built  so 
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as  to  carry  heavy  ganfl,  and  rendered  important  service  during 
the  Crimean  War. 

Closely  analogous  to  this  is  the  history  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Co.  This  company  started  in  1825  as  a  small 
shipping  venture.  By  uniting  industry  and  economy  they 
attained  success  and  in  1837  offered  to  carry  the  Peninsular 
mails  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost  than  the  Admiralty  packets 
which  then  performed  the  service.  The  government  rejected 
the  offer,  but  the  company  by  the  regularity  and  speed  of  its 
vessels  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  the  public  complained 
so  loudly  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  packet  service,  that  at  last 
the  Admiralty  was  obliged  to  request  the  company  to  submit 
plans  for  mail  service.  This  the  company  did,  but  before  the 
government  would  accept  them  it  invited  public  competition 
on  the  plans  thus  submitted.  Another  company  made  a  more 
favor^kble  offer  and  received  the  contract,  but  it  soon  failed  and 
the  government  was  forced  to  make  the  award  to  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company. 

Thus  in  1837  when  England  was  trying  to  establish  ocean 
steam  navigation,  and  when  if  ever  she  ought  to  have  been 
most  generous  in  making  appropriations  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sidies, so  far  was  she  from  doing  this  that  she  refused  to  make 
a  contract  with  the  company  until  coerced  by  public  opinion 
even  though  it  was  clearly  to  her  advantage  to  do  so.  This 
proceeding  was  almost  exactly  repeated  when  the  company 
secured  the  mail  service  to  Alexandria,  India,  and,  after  the 
Crimean  War,  in  which  their  vessels  served  as  transports,  to 
Australasia.  In  all  instances  the  contracts  were  never  renewed 
without  inviting  public  competition  and  imposing  new  and 
onerous  conditions.  Not  only  were  the  requirements  as  to 
speed  and  machinery  very  stringent  but  also  heavy  penalties 
were  imposed  for  even  the  slightest  delay  or  infringement  in 
the  contract.  In  addition  the  Admiralty  could  at  any  time 
require  alterations  in  plans,  and  provisions  had  to  be  made  for 
the  transportation  of  civil  and  military  ofl^^^g^baggage,  and 
military  stores  without  extra  charge.  The  vasNsstablishment 
maintained  by  the  company,  the  important  and  onerous  duties 
performed,  between  stations  far  apart  and  many  thousand  miles 
from  headquarters,  involves  an  outlay  so  great,  embraces  a  risk 
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80  hazardous,  and  conditionfi  of  contract  bo  stringent  that  it 
seems  to  be  questionable  whether  the  company  receives  an 
equivalent  for  the  services  rendered. 

So  far  from  the  government's  encouraging  the  company  by 
subsidies,  Mr.  Lindsay  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  share- 
holders would  have  made  more  money  had  they  never  carried 
a  mail  bag  in  their  steamers.  He  says :  '^  Though  the  annual 
gross  receipts  of  the  company  are  enormous,  its  expenditures 
are  so  great  that  less  balance  is  left  for  the  shareholders  than 
is  usually  divided  among  those  of  similar  undertakings  which 
receive  no  assistance  from  the  government,  but  are  free  to 
employ  their  ships  in  whatever  branch  of  conmierce  they  can 
be  most  profitably  engaged." 

The  evidence  seemis  conclusive  that  England  has  never 
appropriated  public  money  for  the  sole  purpose  of  encouraging 
shipping,  and  to  claim  that  her  merchant  marine  has  been 
created,  fostered,  and  maintained  by  government  aid  in  the 
way  of  mail  subsidies  is  simply  ridiculous.  Only  about  two 
per  cent  of  her  total  tonnage  are  in  the  employ  of  the  British 
post  office  department,  all  the  rest  of  her  marine  are  unsub- 
sidized,  receiving  no  government  aid  in  any  form.  Of  the 
'  British  lines  to  New  York  only  two,  the  Cunard  of  five 
steamers,  and  the  White  Star  of  seven  steamers,  receive  postal 
payments,  the  other  eight  lines  with  a  fleet  of  ninety-two 
steamers  receive  no  money  whatever  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

The  British  post  office,  instead  of  paying  liberally  as  is  pre- 
tended, makes  its  contracts  as  close  as  possible,  so  close  in  fact 
that  English  lines  have  refused  them,  the  ^N'orth  German 
lioyd,  for  instance,  having  underbid  its  English  rivals  several 
times.  England's  whole  postal  service,  both  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  throughout  the  world,  including  all  so-called  sub- 
sidies, \&  not  only  self-supporting,  but,  unlike  ours,  yields  a 
surplus  of  several  thousand  pounds.  The  English  post  office 
so  far  from  being  a  commercial  nursery  is  quite  the  opposite, 
the  sole  consideration  being  economy  consistent  with  efficient 
service. 

While  England  gives  government  compensation  to  only  two 
per  cent  of  her  ocean  marine,  she  has  no  difficulty  in  coping 
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with  France  on  the  high  seas  although  France  has  purchased 

many  English  ships  at  the  lowest  cost,  has  cheap  and  highly 

skilled  labor  with  the  cheapest  attainable  material  in  her  own 

shipyards,  and  gives  a  tonnage  subsidy  to  her  shipping  such  as 

it  is  proposed  to  give  our  own.    This  shows  that  England's 

\  commercial  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  something  more  far- 

1  reaching  than  any  subsidy  system,  and  is  to  be  found  rather  in 

,  the  character  of  her  trade  regulations  which  are  at  the  basis  of, 

land  which  condition  tEe^ success  of  all  marine  legislation. 

/  England  is  first  in  conmierce  and  is  consequently  first  in  ship- 

I  ping;    and  she  became  first  in  commerce  by  removing  the 

I  restrictive  laws  which  burdened  her  coAimerce  and  made  war 

'  against  trade. 

Going  further  into  the  field  of  experience  we  find  that 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  have,  within  the 
last  few  years  spent  immense  sums  for  the  development  of  their 
fiea-going  tonnage  by  a  carefully  devised  system  of  subsidies 
and  bounties ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  can  present  results  that 
justify  their  expenditure.  France  has  taken  the  lead  in  adopt- 
'  ing  the  most  liberal  and  undisguised  subsidy  system  ever  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  to  her  that  we  look  to  find  the  magnificent 
results  which  the  subsidy  supporters  declare  must  necessarily 
follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy. 

Previous  to  1881  the  commercial  experience  of  France  had 
been  similar  to  ours.  Thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  mercantile  system,  France  had  in  1798  passed  naviga- 
tion laws  almost  exactly  like  our  own.  This  policy  had  its 
natural  effect  of  thwarting  aU  growth,  her  tonnage  being  sev- 
>  eral  thousand  less  in  1856  than  in  1793.  Then  a  more  liberal 
policy  was  adopted  including  the  registration  of  foreign  built 
ships  and  the  removal  of  aU  taxation.  Before  this  enlightened 
measure  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  value  the  ship  builders 
raised  such  a  clamor  of  opposition  that  restrictive  legislation 
was  again  inaugurated.  Alarmed  at  the  continued  reduction 
in  their  merchant  marine  the  French  at  last  passed  the  bounty 
act  of  1881.  By  this  act  the  subsidy  is  granted  in  two  forms, 
a  tonnage  rate  for  the  building  and  a  mileage  rate  for  the 
sailing  of  vessels,  the  mileage  rate  of  French-built  vessels  being 
double  that  of  vessels  built  abroad  but  sailed  under  the  French 
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Consnl  General  Bathbone's  report  shows  the  state  of  a&irs    i 
up  to  1887.    After  six  years'  trial  of  subsidies  based  upon  con-    | 
struction  and  distance  sailed,  the  French  government  now  finds    ' 
its  merchant  marine  in  a  deplorable  condition.     At  first  con- 
struction began  rapidly  in  both  French  and  English  shipyards. 
New  lines  of  steamers  were  organized  and  the  supply  of 
tonnage  increased  enormously.     This  looked  like  prosperity 
indeed.     To  be  sure  most  of  the  ships  were  English  built,  but 
what  mattered  it  as  long  as  they  sailed  under  the  French  fiag  ! 
But  trouble  soon  began.    The  payment  of  the  subsidy  proved 
a  serious  burden  to  the  taxpayers,  and  furthermore  they  found 
that  the  increased  number  of  ships  did  not  increase  French  • 
commerce  by  opening  up  new  markets  as  had  been  predicted,  j 
but  simply  increased  the  competition  for  the  transaction  of i 
what  trade  already  existed.     A  reference  to  the  tables  will 
show  that  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  in  1888 
was  nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  less  than  in  1888.    The  ships 
merely  floated  the  French  flag  and  secured  the  bounty.    The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  could  not  increase  because 
their  restrictive  trade  regulations  would  not  permit  it.    The; 
French  wanted  their  flag  to  wave  in  the  ports  of  all  nations.. 
They  secured  the  luxury  and  paid  for  it.    Many  companies 
however  sprung  into  existence  which  were  forced  to  rely  for 
returns  solely  on  the  French  trade.     The  increased  competition 
soon  rendered  the  running  of  these  unprofltable,  and  they  went 
to  pieces.    This  decadence  has  continued,   and  in  1887  the 
t<Hmage  was  less  than  in  1882,  and  even  less  than  that  of  1860. 
K  the  liberal  subsidy  system  of  France  has  failed  either  to 
increase  her  tonnage  or  open  up  new  markets  for  her  domestic 
products,  is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  if  the  ten  millions  and  more 
she  has  spent  in  the  attempt  to  increase  her  marine  has  not 
been  thrown  away?    The  only  noticeable  effect  has  been  to 
create  more  ships  than  were  needed  without  in  any  degree  , 
expanding  the  nation's  commerce  while  the  payment  of  boun- 
ties has  entaUed  a  loss  upon  the  nation  by  throwing  upon  it  , 
the  burden  of  sustaining  a  shipping  interest  which,  without 
government  aid,  would  have  been  unprofltable,  and  because  of 
such  aid  cannot  conform  itself  to  the  demands  of  trade.    Mr. 
Raffalovich,  the  English  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  in  his  report 
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says :  ^^  The  subsidy  system  of  France,  which  was  intended  to 
bridge  over  a  temporary  depression,  has  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion, and  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  mischief  not  a  cure." 

Until  very  recently  Germany  has  always  pursued  the  en- 
lightened policy  of  absolute  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government  with  its  merchant  marine.  From  the  time  of  the 
union  of  the  States  in  1871  the  German  marine  has  had  a 
steady  growth  and  now  assumes  hirge  proportions.  This 
result  has  been  reached  solely  through  the  individual  energy 
and  enterprise  of  her  citizens  without  any  encouragement  from 
the  government  whatever.  The  free  importation  of  foreign 
vessels  has  always  been  permitted.  From  the  repairs  thus 
necessitated  shipyards  have  sprung  up  and  now  they  compete 
with  England  in  ship  building  from  whence  they  were  for- 
merly wont  to  buy. 

In  1885,  impelled  partly  by  military  and  political  reasons 
and  partly  by  the  belief  that  more  extended  lines  of  communi- 
cation would  open  up  new  markets  for  German  manufactures, 
new  steamship  connections  were  established  with  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Levant.  A  subsidy  of  a  little  over  a  million  of 
dollars  was  voted  the  German  Uoyd  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  result  commercially  considered  has  proved  an 
utter  failm-e,  but  has  been  highly  satisfactory  regarded  from 
a  military  and  political  standpoint.  The  fact  that  the  line 
has  since  tried  to  cancel  its  contracts  shows  that  it  has  not 
proved  a  profitable  investment  for  the  company. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  subsidy  system  by  France  a 
similar  movement  was  started  in  Germany  by  Bismark.  Noth- 
ing shows  the  sentiment  of  those  interested  in  German  ship- 
ping interests  as  well  as  an  extract  from  a  protest  to  the 
Reichstag  by  the  Hamburg  shipping  merchants  at  that  time : 
"  Even  if  the  French  government  should  extend  larger  monop- 
olies and  subsidies  to  their  national  trade  and  commerce,  the 
Hamburg  shipping  merchants  are  not  afraid  that  if  let  alone, 
their  own  development  would  be  injured  or  suflEer  under  such 
legislation.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of  national  trade  are 
before  all  created  by  the  national  talent  and  disposition  of  the 
people.  Governmental  measures,  whether  they  consist  in 
throwing  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  foreign  competition. 
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or  in  direct  support  of  the  national  flag,  may  here  and  there 
bring  temporary  advantage  to  individual  enterpriBes,  but  they 
will  never  be  able  to  permanently  raise  and  elevate  the  ship- 
ping interest.  On  the  contrary  as  experience  has  shown  in 
France,  they  paralyze  individual  energy,  endanger  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  effect  the  decline  if  not  the  ruin  of  trade. 
In  the  interest  of  German  commerce,  and  of  the  national  flag, 
the  Hamburg  merchants  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  pray 
that  all  governmental  measures  for  their  protection  be  set 
aside." 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  European  nations  with  the 
qrstem  of  subsidies.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  history  of  our 
own  experience  and  see  if  any  better  results  have  been 
attained. 

As  early  as  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  resolutions  were 
introduced  favoring  subsidy  legislation.  Nothing  however 
was  done  until  1845,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  mails 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports.  Under  this  act 
contracts  were  made  with  a  line  from  New  York  to  Havre, 
which  run  twelve  years  and  failed,  and  a  line  from  New  York 
to  Southampton.  The  latter  met  with  serious  misfortunes  and 
finally  eaded  by  chartering  its  steamers  to  the  government  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  most  important  subsidy  granted  before  the  war  was  to 
the  famous  Collins  line  in  1850.  This  line  was  started  from 
the  national  emulation  of  running  the  ^^Cunarders"  off  the 
Atlantic,  and  a  subsidy  of  over  five  millions  of  dollars  was 
granted.  The  company  was  unable  to  get  its  vessels  com- 
pleted within  the  stipulated  time  and  an  extension  of  time  was 
granted.  The  cost  of  the  steamers  exceeded  the  estimate,  so 
the  government  advanced  money  and  increased  the  subsidy. 
In  return  for  these  favors  the  company  yielded  to  the  preva- 
lent insane  desire  for  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  agreed  to  make 
the  fastest  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  performances  of 
the  Collins  steamers  seemed  at  first  to  justify  the  expenditure. 
They  made  exceedingly  quick  time,  though  with  what  danger 
and  financial  result  to  the  owners,  the  public  did  not  seem  to 
care. 
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The  competition  between  the  Cnnard  and  the  Collins  line 
was  spirited,  nntil  in  1854  the  first  disaster  overtook  the  latter 
in  the  loss  of  one  of  its  steamers  in  a  collision.  Two  years 
later  another  was  lost  at  sea.  The  company  had  begun  with 
a  heavy  debt  and  the  immense  outlay  necessary  to  attain  the 
required  speed  together  with  the  losses  sustained  were  too  much 
for  the  company.  The  shareholders  declined  to  furnish  any 
more  capital,  the  Collins  steamers  were  withdrawn  and  the 
ruinous  and  costly  experiment  was  abandoned. 

The  most  important  lines  subsidized  since  the  war  have 
been  the  Giirrison  line  to  Brazil  and  the  Pacific  Mail  to  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  introducing  the  Brazilian  subsidy  bill,  Mr.  Alley  said : 
^^  Establish  this  steam  communication  with  South  America, 
and  you  will  not  a  great  while  longer  see  England  exporting 
$28,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  and  taking  in  return  less 
than  half  that  amount;  and  the  United  States  exporting. only 
$6,000,000,  while  the  import  of  Brazilian  products  is  over 
$20,000,000."  The  bill  passed  with  little  opposition,  and  the 
law  went  into  operation  in  1866.  Speaking  on  the  Pacific 
Mail  subsidy  biU,  Mr.  Alley  also  declared  that  on  nearly  all 
the  products  of  China,  India,  and  Japan,  this  line  would  give 
us  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Mr.  Cole  speaking  on 
the  same  bill  said :  '^  It  is  as  certain  as  demonstration  can  make 
any  fact,  that  the  expenditure  will  be  returned  many  fold  in 
duties  on  increased  importations,  and  that  too  from  the  very 
start.  And  then  the  trade  will  increase  from  year  to  year, 
almost  in  arithmetical  progression,  until  not  only  our  expand- 
ing Republic,  but  the  whole  world  will  be  supplied  through 
American  merchants  with  the  products  of  the  land  of  Confu- 
cius." No  opposition  was  proof  against  such  an  irresistible 
argument  as  that,  and  the  line  went  into  operation  in  1867. 
Trouble  soon  arose,  however,  for  the  Pacific  Mail  desired  to  be 
relieved  of  a  part  of  the  required  service.  This  assistance  was 
readily  granted,  and  in  advocating  it  Senator  Conness  said : 
"Our  experience  in  subsidizing  American  lines  has  not,  I 
concede,  been  encouraging ;  but  it  is  our  pride  to  make  this 
a  success,  to  make  it  a  success  that  will  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world." 
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In  1872,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  double  the  Pacific  Mail 
subsidy.  In  the  debate  on  this  bill  Mr.  Kerr  characterized 
the  argnments  for  subsidies  as  ^'  the  old  and  pretentious  prayer 
of  the  few,  the  aggregated  wealth  of  the  rich  corporations  for 
extorting  contributions  from  the  people."  "  These  contribu- 
tions,''  he  said,  "  are  for  their  own  individual  pecuniary  bene- 
fit. The  country  will  gain  nothing  by  them,  commerce  will 
become  no  cheaper."  The  biU  passed  in  1874,  but  before  the 
company  was  ready  to  begin  service  under  the  new  contract, 
a  scandal  had  come  to  light  which  showed  that  the  company 
had  spent  over  a  million  dollars  to  secure  the  subsidy.  Several 
members  of  Congress  were  found  to  have  accepted  bribes  and 
others  were  suspected.  The  matter  was  hushed  up  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  the  struggle  for  subsidies  had  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  has  only  recently  recovered.  y 

What  were  the  results  obtained  by  this  system  of  subsidies  ? 
Did  our  trade  increase  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  did  we 
secure  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  in  the  products  of 
China  and  Japan  as  was  so  brilliantly  predicted  ? 

In  1873,  the  subsidy  to  the  line  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ceased  by  the  action  of  the  company  in 
withdrawing  its  steamers.  The  line  had  existed  six  years  and 
cost  $425,000.  Our  trade  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during 
the  period  was  as  follows : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1867 

♦1,070,852 

$864,492 

1878 

1,275,061 

674,191 

Showing  a  loss  of  $200,000  on  exports  and  a  gain  of  $200,000 
on  imports.  In  1875,  the  Brazilian  subsidy  expired.  This 
service  lasted  nine  years,  and  cost  $1,500,000.  Our  trade  with 
that  country  during  the  period  was  as  foUows  : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1866 

$16,816,808 

$5,691,659 

1875 

42,027,868 

7.742,859 

The  development  of  the  import  trade  was  mainly  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  cofi^ee  and  rubber.  The  imports  from 
Brazil,  in  1875,  included  coffee  to  the  value  of  $35,099,274  and 
rubber  to  the  value  of  $2,519,437.  In  the  two  years  follow- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  Garrison  line,  and  without  any 
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subsidy,  our  average  annual  exports  to  Brazil  were  $7,763,596, 

slightly  more  even  than  when  burdened  with  the  subsidy,  thus 

showing  that  our  manufacturers  gained  nothing  by  the  outlay. 

England's  exports  to  Brazil  during  the  same  period  increased 

in  a  much  greater  ratio  showing  that  her  superiority  rested  in 

causes  too  deep  and  potent  to  be  neutralized  by  mere  subsidiee. 

In  1876  the  first  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 

expired.    The  second   for  obvious  reasons  never  went  into 

effect.    The  subsidy  paid  amounted  to  $4,583,338.32.    The 

effect  of  this  in  our  trade  with  China  and  Japan  is  shown 

below. 

CmNA. 

Bxports.  Imports. 

1867 18.678,808  $13,112,440 

1876 4,729,892  12,947,688 

Japan. 

1867 1712,024  $2,618,288 

1876  ...--.-.   1,099,696  15,470,047 

Of  the  value  of  the  import»from  Japan  in  1876,  $10,426,531 
represented  tea,  and  $3,787,417  raw  silk,  from  both  of  which 
the  tariff  had  recently  been  removed.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  to  both  countries  did  not  amount  to  one-half  the  sub- 
sidy paid.  The  only  changes  in  our  trade  regulations  were 
with  those  countries  from  whose  products  we  had  removed  the 
tariff.  The  removal  of  the  duties  brought  a  marked  increase 
in  the  amounts  imported  of  the  products  put  on  the  free  Ust. 
In  all  cases  the  increase  in  the  exports  was  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  subsidies  paid  and  resulted  naturally  from 
the  increased  imports.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our 
exports  increased  with  all  those  countries  from  whose  products 
the  duty  was  removed,  and  no  such  increase  resulted  in  the 
exports  to  the  countries  with  which  our  tariff  relations 
remained  unchanged.  The  subsidy  system  was  here  given  a 
fair  trial  and  failed  to  benefit  the  business  community  in  the 
least,  and  more  than  that  it  resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  that  has  ever  disgraced  the  legislative  record  of  the 
nation. 

In  1879  the  Brazil  subsidy  scheme  was  again  revived,  and 
in  opposing  it  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Cannon  tersely  summed  up  our 
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subsidy  experiences  as  follows:  ^'fieginning  with  the  year 
1847  down  to  the  present  time  we  have  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  over  $21,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
steamship  lines.  $7,000,000  would  buy  all  the  steamship 
lines  engaged  in  commerce  that  sail  under  the  American  flag 
on  every  ocean  in  the  world,  and  more  than  that,  the  subsid- 
ising of  these  steamship  lines  from  the  Collins  line  in  1850  up 
to  the  present  time  has  bankrupted  every  prominent  man  that 
has  favored  it"  This  statement  carries  much  more  weight  with 
it  now  when  we  have  expended  $34,000,000  in  subsidies,  while 
the  value  of  our  steamship  lines  has  steadily  decreased  from 
that  time  to  this. 

,  Such  has  been  our  experience  with  subsidies.  The  history 
of  the  past  in  every  case  where  subsidies  and  bounties  have 
been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  rehabilitating  a  declining  mer- 
chant marine  has  established  the  fact  that  the  remedy  is  a 
failure.  At  three  different  times  we  have  given  them  a  fair 
trial  and  three  different  times  have  we  abandoned  them. 
Every  time,  or  at  least  twice,  our  Congress  was  disgraced  by 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  subsidized  parties  to  maintain  their 
hold  on  the  government  bounty.  This  struggle  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  desperate,  a  hard  death  struggle, 
because  necessarily  all  the  shipping  that  comes  into  existence  • 
as  the  residt  of  subsidies  must  have  them  continued  or  die. 
What  else  but  disgrace  has  been  the  result  of  our  experiments? 
Did  we  build  up  our  trade  with  China?  Did  we  build  up  our 
trade  with  Brazil?  Did  we  build  up  our  trade  with  Japan! 
Have  we  built  up  our  commerce  with  any  nation  ?  If  there 
was  any  period  during  which  we  were  losing  the  carrying  trade 
it  was  that  of  our  first  experiment  with  subsidies,  and  in  spite 
of  the  attempt  to  check  this  decay  by  the  revival  of  that  sys- 
tem, it  has  continued  ever  since.  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  I 
we  subsidize  everybody  and  put  plenty  of  money  into  the  .' 
hands  of  our  ship  owners  we  can  build  up  a  merchant  marine  ' 
just  as  we  can  raise  oranges  in  Alaska  by  appropriating  money  ^^ 
enough  to  keep  them  under  glass  and  supply  them  with  steam 
heat,  but  the  artificial  stimulus  must  be  continually  kept  up, 
for  the  moment  it  is  stopped  the  ho^house  products  will  wither 
and  decay. 
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.      Barring  all  eentiment  let  ub  study  the  subject  of  subsidies 
.'  from  a  business  standpoint.    The  questions  naturally  arise: 
.  Why  are  subsidies  needed  %    Whom  will  they  benefit  ?    Who 
ihas  to  pay  them  ?    What  result  can  they  effect  ? 

The  immediate  object  of  subsidies  is  said  to  be  to  build  up  a 
merchant  marine.  The  question  naturally  arises  what  is  the 
i  use  of  having  a  merchant  marine  ?  The  answer  usually  is,  to 
develop  our  commerce.  Allowing  for  the  moment  that  the 
mere  possession  of  ships  will  develop  our  conmierce,  if  this  is 
the  ultimate  object  to  be  attained,  the  natural  conclusion 
would  be  that  what  we  want  then  is  to  han)e  a  merchant  marine. 
If  what  we  want  is  simply  ships,  obviously  the  way  to  supply 
that  want  is  to  get  the  ships,  and  whether  we  build  them  at 
home  or  buy  them  abroad  makes  no  difference  as  long  as  we 
have  the  ships.  But  this  wouldn't  leave  any  place  for  subsi- 
dies. The  subsidist  wants  us  to  have  a  merchant  marine^  but 
to  secure  it  in  his  particular  way.  There  is  something  peculiar 
about  our  shipping  and  commerce ;  it  is  only  American  built 
ships  that  will  develop  our  commerce.  The  aim  of  the  subsi- 
dist, therefore,  is  to  have  a  merchant  marine,  provided  we 
build  it.  In  plain  English  the  subsidies  are  given  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ^hip  building  interests. 

At  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  greater  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  labor  it  costs  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  to 
build  a  ship  in  the  United  States  than  iK^  England.  The 
American  government  by  its  navigation  laws  refuses  to  protect 
its  citizens'  property  if  invested  in  ships  unless  these  are 
American  built.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  Ameri- 
cans will  persist  in  investing  in  foreign  built  ships  and  sailing 
them  under  foreign  flags,  even  under  the  necessity  of  allowing 
these  foreign-powers  to  use  them  against  their  own  country  in 
case  of  war,  rather  than  submit  to  paying  the  extra  amount 
demanded  by  American  ship  builders.  Such  lack  of  patriotism 
is  undoubtedly  lamentable  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is. 
Although  Congress  has  been  legislating  on  fiscal  matters  for 
the  last  fifty  years  on  the  basis  that  human  nature  isn't  as  it  is, 
the  only  noticeable  effect  as  yet  is  that  which  ufiually  results 
from  acting  upon  a  false  assumption.     The  only  way  then  to 
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induce  Americans  to  inveet  in  American  bnilt  vessels  is  to 
make  up  to  them  the  difierence  between  the  cost  of  building 
ships  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  is  what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
by  the  aid  of  subsidies. 

If  we  question  further  as  to  why  we  need  to  build  up  a 
merchant  marine,  we  will  meet  with  the  answer  that  it  will 
furnish  a  grand  field  for  the  investment  of  American  capital. 
It  will  give  us  the  profits  on  the  immense  carrying  t^^e  of 
our  own  country  and  such  a  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  as  we  can  command.  It  will  educate  and  train  a.  vast 
number  of  our  citizens  as  seamen  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country  if  need  be  in  time  of  war.     It  will 

'  also  fumiah  a  most  valuable  naval  reserve,  a  contingency  for 
which  we  are  making  no  preparation,  as  our  merchant  marine 

.  is  fast  passing  out  of  existence.  This  may  all  be  very  true,  but 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  subsidies. 
All  that  canl)e  gained  in  the  interests  of  our  marine  or  navy 
by  subsidies  can  be  ^ned  simply  by  admitting  foreign  built 
ships  to  American  registry.  'There  is  no  principle  involved  in 
the  question  whether  a  ship  that  carrier  the  American  flag 
ought  lio  be  an  American  built  ship  or  a  foreign  built  ship. 
That  is  simply  a  matter  of  Commercial  convenience  and  to  the 
advanta^ge  of  bur  merchants.  The  contribution  to  our  tjom- 
merdal  strength  is  just  the  same  in  one  case  as  the  other.  The 
loyalty  of  the  ship  is  just  the  same,  her  means  for  transporting 
commerce  are  just  the  same ;  and  there  is  nothing  connected 
with  the  idea  that  a  foreign  built  ship  cannot  be  entitled  to  an 
American  register  except  the  mere  fact  that  we  want  to  build 
up  yards  and  facilities  for  building  ships  on  our  own  shores. 
That  is  all  we  gain  by  our  resort  to  a  rigid  principle  of  this 
character.  There  is  no  philosophy  in  it ;  no  political  economy 
or  wisdom^  in  it  except  the  mere  encouragement  of  our  ship- 
yards. Another  argument  in  line  with  this  is  that  we  must 
keep  up  our  shipyards  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in  case  of 
war.  With  regard  to  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  at 
present  we  have  eight  government  shipyards,  many  more  than 
we  need,  worked  to  not  one-quarter  of  their  capacity,  and 
furthermore,  the  government  shipyards  for  the  building  of 
government  vessels  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  legislation  on 
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the  subject  of  subBidies.  The  subsidj  Bcheme  therefore  Ib 
simply  a  bold,  naked,  undisguised  proposition  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  American  people,  upon  the  laborers,  the  meFchants, 
the  farmers,  in  aid  of  an  industry  carried  on  by  rich  corpora- 
tions.  It  is  a  stigma  and  reproach  upon  our  much  vaunted 
American  freedom,  justice  and  equality  that  our  legislative 
body  should  have  ever  entertained  for  a  moment  a  proposition 
like  the  recent  bill  to  tax  the*great  body  of  producers  of  wealth 
in  America  to  make  remunerative  an  unprofitable  business  like 
shipbuilding  carried  on  by  a  very  few.  And  yet  it  is  this 
kind  of  unwarranted  class  legislation  that  the  American  people 
have  submitted  to  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
power  to  tax  even  when  moderately  exercised  is  severe  and 
onerous ;  but  when  exerted  to  prevent  or  obstruct  importations 
in  order  to  enable  home  manufacturers  to  compel  higher  prices, 
or  build  up  some  favored  industry,  it  becomes  an  engine  of 
rank  injustice  and  oppression.  The  result  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  coerced  transfer  without  compensation  of  the 
property  of  one  citizen  to  another.  Justice  Miller  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the  true  doctrine 
when  he  said :  "  To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  property  of  the  citizens  and  with  the  other  to 
\  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enterprise 
\  and  build  up  private  fortunes  is  none  the  less  robbery  because 
I  it  is  done  under  the  fprms  of  law."  A  very  large  proportion 
of  our  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  seems  that  this 
policy  of  class  legislation  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  being  a  majority  of  the  people,  holding 
large  capital  and  ownership  interests,  producing  lai^  amounts 
of  commodities,  furnish  the  field  from  which  to  draw  wealth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  class  interests  of  the  country.  This  has 
been  the  assumption  in  all  our  tariff  legislation,  and  the  subsidy 
scheme  rests  upon  this  same  idea  of  supporting  a  class  from 
the  Treasury  and  putting  our  shipping  like  our  manufacturing 
interests  upon  stilts,  and  leaving  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  to  support  both. 

We  have  been  constantly  urged  to  tax  ourselves  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  manufacturers  because  it  is  said  by  encouraging 
manufactures  we  are  making  home  markets  for  our  agricultural 
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produce.  And  yet  with  all  our  manuf  actoring  establishments, 
with  all  oar  high  rates  of  duty,  with  all  our  exclusion  of  foreign 
commerce  from  the  country,  after  supplying  our  own  people 
with  agricultural  produce  we  hare  some  $500,000,000  worth 
annually  that  must  be  exported  or  rot  without  use.  What  we 
need  is  more  extensive  foreign  markets  and  cheaper  transpor- 
tation rates.  The  farmer  has  been  beguiled  with  the  alleged 
advantages  of  the  ^^  home  market"  until  his  farm  is  mortgaged 
and  he  has  become  debt-ridden,  discouraged,  and  disgusted 
with  the  whole  policy  of  protection  which  creates  a  privileged 
class  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  We  look  in  vain 
for  any  possibility  of  subsidies  cheapening  transportation  rates.  | 
In  fact  in  the  very  same  breath  in  which  the  subsidy  is  asked 
it  is  declared  an  impossibility  to  lower  freight  rates,  that  they 
are  low  enough  now  and  perhaps  too  low.  The  subsidists  say : 
^^At  the  rates  of  freight  charged  by  other  nations  who  buy 
their  vessels  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we  do,  some 
of  whom  are  subsidized,  we  cannot  afford  to  give  the  cotton 
and  wheat  shipper  as  cheap  rates  as  they  do.  In  order  to  live^ 
we  muBt  have  a  higher  rate  of  freight.  We  cannot  get  it  out 
of  the  people.  We  cannot  compel  a  man  to  ship  his  cotton 
under  the  American  flag  when  he  can  get  a  lower  rate  of 
freight  upon  a  vessel  that  h  owned  in  England,  Germany, 
France  or  elsewhere.  Not  having  this  power  to  secure  an 
advanced  rate  of  freight  we  simply  ask  you  to  subsidize  the 
ship  builder  so  we  can  purchase  ships  and  compete  on  the  same 
terms  as  others,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  compen- 
sate us  for  the  difference  in  freights."  It  Ib  just  as  if  the 
wheat  growers  of  the  West  were  to  say :  "  We  cannot  compete 
with  India  in  growing  wheat.  Since  it  is  a  great  considera- 
tion for  the  United  States  and  the  world  that  our  wheat  crop 
should  be  grown  and  marketed,  the  government  should  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  .growing  wheat  here  and 
in  India  out  of  the  Treasury."  If  subsidies  are  to  be  granted 
upon  the  ground  that  the  business  of  navigating  ships  does  not 
pay  without  government  aid,  those  who  engage  in  farming,  and 
all  other  industries  as  well,  have  as  much  right  to  demand 
government  aid  in  the  way  of  subsidies  on  their  products  in 
order  that  their  industries  may  become  more  profitable.     If  we 
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once  begin  this  subsidy  system,  admit  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment aid,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  one  industry  from 
the  building  of  a  steamship  to  the  catching  of  a  codfish  that 
can  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  government  bounties  im- 
posed upon  the  people. 

The  mere  construction  of  vessels  in  which  to  carry  our 
products,  is  not  commerce,  it  is  not  trade.  It  is  simply  an 
industry  like  any  other,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
To  build  up  a  great  nation  we  must  seek  to  promote  not  only 
our  manufacturing  but  also  our  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
trading  interests,  so  far  as  our  natural  advantages  in  these 
industries  will  warrant.  It  is  as  unprofitable  for  us  to  select 
one  industry  and  promote  its  growth  by  artificial  appliances  at 
the  expense  of  others  as  it  is  imwise  to  take  one  member  of  our 
bodies  and  advance  it  to  great  strength  and  power  when  by  so 
doing  we  sap  the  foundations  of  our  physical  existence.  Again,* 
even  within  the  system  itself,  unless  aU  competing  lines  are 
subsidized  great  injustice  and  injury  is  done.  The  subsidizing 
of  single  lines  instead  of  promoting  will  retard  the  growth  of 
our  merchant  marine  by  excluding  all  possibility  of  competition 
on  the  part  of  unsubsidized  lines.  The  result  will  be  either  to 
tax  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  few  lines  a  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade,  or  else  subsidize  all  lines  indiscriminately 
at  the  expense  of  a  bankrupt  treasury  and  overburdened  tax 
payers.  We  can  expect  no  permanent  success  of  any  enter- 
prise that  is  led  to  look  to  the  public  treasury  for  support. 
The  giving  of  subsidies  is  apt  to  open  the  flood  gates  to  more 
such  raids  upon  the  Treasury  and  place  our  government  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  vast  jobbing  concern.  Subsidies,  like 
all  other  forms  of  government  assistance  to  private  enterprise, 
are  far  more  likely  to  prove  to  be  premiums  on  incapacity  and 
laziness  than  of  any  permanent  service  to  the  public.  This 
policy  throttles  individual  enterprise,  removes  all  incentives  to 
industry,  and  as  a  permanent  system  would  be  a  curse  to  the 
thus  favored  industry  as  well  as  a  curse  to  the  nation. 

There  is  one  fundamental  fallacy  which  underlies  aU  this 
commercial  legislation,  viz:  that  it  is  possible  to  develop 
commerce  by  simply  increasing  our  merchant  marine.  It  was 
upon  this  principle  that  France  acted  and  failed.     It  was  upon 
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this  principle  that  we  have  just  placed  upon  our  statute  books 
a  duplicate  of  the  French  law  which  will  undoubtedly  produce 
just  about  as  satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  familiar  maxim  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  nation  by 
subsidies  or  money  to  purchase  commerce,  to  buy  the  control 
of  the  ocean.  It  cannot  be  done.  Commerce  springs  froml 
human  wants,  the  demands  of  society  and  civilizations  is  gov- 
erned by  the  natural  laws  of  exchange  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  shipping  will  spring  into  being  to  carry  on  all  such  com- 
merce under  free  and  equal  laws.  The  mere  plowing  of  the 
ocean  with  subsidized  ships  is  not  commerce.  Something  more 
is  necessary  than  ships ;  we  must  have  merchandise,  we  must 
have  products,  we  must  sell  as  well  as  buy.  Foreign  commerce 
must  always  in  the  main  consist  in  an  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties. If  you  want  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  a  people  you  must 
buy  from  them  as  weU  as  sell  to  them ;  and  by  the  inexorable 
laws  of  trade  our  foreign  commerce  can  be  developed  only  as 
an  ability  to  induce  foreigners  to  buy  from  us  and  our  willing- 
ness to  buy  from  them  are  increased.  In  just  the  proportion 
as  buying  or  selling  or  the  exchange  of  products  is  restricted, 
to  just  that  extent  is  the  necessity  of  having  ships  the  instru- 
mentalities of  trade  diminished.  The  protective  system  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  means  the  destruction  of  aU  commerce. 
Its  avowed  object  is  to  make  within  the  United  States  aU  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  want  and  buy  nothing  from 
any  foreign  country.  It  is  recognized  that  the  present  pressing 
necessity  of  the  United  States  is  extended  markets  for  the  con- 
tinually increasing  surplus  of  our  products.  But  such  markets  ■ 
cannot  be  obtained  or  a  national  marine  find  a  basis  for  growth, 
or  even  existence,  so  long  as  we  restrict  our  producers  from  i 
freely  exchanging  their  products  with  the  products  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  other  countries. 

The  protective  system  says  we  shall  not  buy,  the  avowed 
object  of  the  subsidy  system  is  to  aid  in  selling,  and  it  is  to  do 
this  by  establishing  new  lines  of  communication  on  the  prin- 
ciple tiiat  trade  will  follow  the  flag,  that  ships  are  the  parents 
not  the  children,  the  cause  not  the  effect  of  commerce.  Not 
only  do  the  rules  of  common  sense,  and  the  laws  of  trade 
prove  the  assumption  to  be  false,  but  a  careful  study  of  our 
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!  own  commercial  experience  will  show  that  commerce  will  not 
follow  the  flag,  but  that  the  flag  will  follow  commerce.  The  flag 
will  follow  interest  and  until  we  make  it  the  intereet  of  the 
people  of  foreign  countries  to  export  to  us  and  buy  our  exports, 
they  will  never  follow  any  flag  but  the  flag  that  puts  money 
into  their  own  pockets. 

The  greatest  solicitude  has  been  and  is  being  shown  with  re- 
spect to  the  more  rapid  extension  of  our  commerce  with  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  States.  The  yearning  for  this  trade  h& 
most  reasonable  and  natural  Our  continental  relations  with 
these  countries,  the  similarity  of  our  institutions,  the  dissim- 
ilarity of  our  products,  all  seem  to  indicate  that  an  active 
interchange  of  commodities  should  still  further  serve  to  bind 
us  together.  Heretofore  the  effect  has  been  confined  to  the 
granting  of  subsidies  to  steamers  plying  between  the  United 
States  and  those  countries.  That  these  have  all  failed  of  their 
object  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  and  yet  in  his  report  on  the 
Pan-American  Conference  Mr.  Blaine  urges  very  strongly  the 
establishment  of  more  lines  of  communication  with  these 
countries.  In  this  connection  a  glance  at  the  statistics  of  1889 
may  prove  instructive.  We  find  that  during  that  year,  of  the 
2,671  vessels  that  entered  our  ports  from  these  countries  1,173 
were  of  vessels  in  ballast  showing  that  no  cargoes  could  be  had 
in  the  Central  and  South  American  ports  from  which  they 
respectively  sailed  for  their  ports  of  destination  in  this  country. 
Of  the  2,144  vessels  cleared  from  our  ports  for  the  ports  of 
Central  and  South  America  100  cleared  in  ballast.  All  this 
shows  that  there  is  no  lack  of  vessels  for  this  Central  and 
South  American  trade  but  rather  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
attainable  cargoes  for  the  vessels  we  already  have.  And  since 
transportation  by  vessel,  like  transportation  by  rail,  in  order  to 
be  profitable  must  secure  cargoes  both  ways  we  can  see  there 
are  already  more  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  than  can  be 
profitably  employed.  We  now  have  American  lines  of  trans- 
portation from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  Yenezuela,  China,  and  Australasia.  It  would  seem  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  these  lines  should  have  induced  trade  to 
follow  them.  A  glance  at  the  statistics  shows  that  with  only 
one  of    these  countries  do  our  exports  show  any  material 
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increase  during  a  period  of  seyen  years,  from  1881-1888. 
Wliile  on  the  other  hand  we  have  been  without  any  regular 
steam  connection  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  have  been 
reduced  to  the  employment  of  tramp  steamers  and  sailing 
yesBels  for  our  intercourse  with  that  nation,  yet  our  export 
trade  to  that  country  almost  trebled  during  the  same  period. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  for  many  years  we  have  had  an 
almost  perfect  mail  service  with  Europe,  running  with  extreme 
regularity,  and  remarkable  speed,  supplemented  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  perfect  exchange  market,  and  adequate  tele- 
graph system,  and  although  during  the  same  period  the  means 
;  of  communication  with  South  and  Central  America  has  been 
'  80  imperfect,  and,  as  Mr.  Blaine  would  have  us  believe,  so 
entirely  inadequate,  yet  our  import  trade  from  Europe  increased 
from  1860  to  1889  86  per  cent,  wliile  our  import  trade  from 
Central  and  South  America  increased  in  the  same  time  164 
per  cent  During  the  same  period  our  export  trade  to  Europe 
increased  137  per  cent,  while  our  export  trade  to  South  Amer- 
ica increased  135  per  cent  Do  not  all  of  these  facts  show  that 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  ships  that  we  have  not  realized 
our  ambition  with  respect  to  the  South  American  trade  ?  And 
that  we  might  have  ships  under  the  impulse  of  heavy  subsidies 
sailing  r^;ularly  between  every  port  of  the  United  States  and 
every  important  one  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Americas  and 
8tiU  our  commerce  might  languish  ? 

For  a  great  and  healthy  commerce  to  exist  between  any  two 
countries,  the  products  of  each  must  be  wanted  by  the  other, 
and  there  must  be  between  them  a  mutual  ability  to  buy  or 
exchange  as  freely  and  as  cheaply  as  with  any  other  country 
producing  like  commodities.  As  we  learn  by  every  day  •obser- 
vation, people  will  buy  of  those  to  whom  they  sell  if  they  can 
procure  of  them  what  they  want  as  cheaply  as  of  any  one  else. 
This  is  true  to  a  greater  degree  of  international  trade,  where 
the  great  markets  of  the  world  are  far  apart,  so  that  to  sell  in 
one  and  buy  in  another  would  involve  great  loss  of  time  and 
money,  would  prevent  merchants  from  utilizing  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  would  so  involve  the  additional  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  making  up  the  difference  between  exports  and 
imports  by  the  shipment  of  specie.      International  trade  is  < 
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therefore  one  of  barter;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  role. 
When  the  sellers  find  that  by  shifting  their  purchases  to  some 
other  market  than  that  in  which  they  sell,  they  can  make  more 
than  the  extra  expense  involved  in  the  action  they  will  at  once 
divert  their  baying  to  that  market.  These  are  the  inevitable 
laws  of  trade  for  they  are  founded  upon  that  regard  for  self- 
interest  which  is  a  fixed  principle  of  human  nature.  To  sup- 
pose that  any  country  will  disregard  these  laws  is  a  degree  of 
folly  which  would  only  be  surpassed  by  the  actual  disregard  of 
them  by  any  people. 

The  movement  for  the  subsidizing  of  ships  has  its  main- 
spring in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  the 
agricultural  classes  have  opposed  the  system  from  the  begin- 
ning without  exception. 

Our  i;arifi  system  which  is  maintained  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  our  manufacturers  after  thirty  years  of  full  swing  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  its  avowed  object  of  checking  imports 
and  has  naturally  failed  in  providing  any  large  addition  to  the 
exports  of  the  country.  And  now  after  the  American  people 
have  set  these  men  up  and  maintained  them  in  business  by 
taxation  they  naturally  resent  the  demand  made  by  them  for 
additional  money  to  carry  their  goods  to  foreign  markets. 

But  suppose  our  manufacturers  want  to  export  their  pro- 
ducts, where  will  they  export  them  to?  They  cannot,  they 
say,  come  into  competition  with  European  goods  in  our  own 
country  with  the  freight  across  the  Atlantic,  insurance,  and 
other  costs  of  transportation  added,  and  so  by  the  McKinley 
bill  we  have  granted  them  protection  to  the  amount  of  61  per 
cent,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  goods  in 
our  markets.  How  then  can  the  American  manufacturer  send 
his  goods  across  the  Atlantic  and  with  all  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation added  compete  in  Europe  with  the  very  foreign  goods 
which  he  says  he  cannot  compete  with  here  without  this  pro- 
tective tariff.  With  our  present  tariff  system  it  is  an  absolute 
impossibility  to  extend  our  commerce  materially  with  any 
country.  For  instance,  61  per  cent,  measures  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  our  goods  and  those  produced  across  the 
water,  and  so  they  will  not  buy  of  us.  We  have  no  power  to 
.compel  Brazil  or  any  foreigners  to  buy  high  priced  goods  of 
us.    We  have  the  power  to  compel  our  own  people  to  do  it 
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and  nnfortonately  we  exercise  it.  But  inasmuch  as  these 
South  Americans  are  not  under  our  laws  they  buy  their  goods 
where  they  can  get  them  cheapest. 

We  deny  our  manufacturers  the  benefit  of  free  raw  material 
which  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers, then  increase  the  tariff  so  as  to  fully  secure  them  in  the 
poasession  of  the  home  market.  This  economic  system  has  not 
only  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  export  our  manufactured 
products  to  other  countries,  but  most  naturally  has  reacted 
upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  forced 
Great  Britain  to  loan  or  lay  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  money 
to  open  up  new  sources  of  supply  of  breadstufb  and  dairy 
products  in  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Argentine 
Kepublic.  And  in  the  case  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Kepub- 
lie,  because  they  must  be  supplied  with  breadstufb  which  we 
will  not  exchange  with  them  for  their  wool,  coffee,  and  copper 
ore,  the  people  of  these  two  countries  are  embarking  with 
great  success  in  dairying  and  the  raising  of  wheat. 

Thus  not  only  our  manufacturers  but  also  our  agriculturalists 
are  being  walled  in  by  our  extreme  protective  system  from  the 
benefit  of  foreign  markets,  while  the  home  market  is  becoming 
constantly  more  and  more  inadequate  for  their  relief.  The 
great  difference  between  these  two  classes  is,  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  a  great  and  powerful  protection  in  the  law 
of  the  land  which  it  seems  they  can  get  altered  for  their  benefit 
by  the  asking,  while  the  farmers  have  no  such  protection  and 
unfortunately  are  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  which  law  in- 
spired by  selfishness  can  impose  upon  them.  We  have  made 
tariff  laws  which  prohibit  foreigners  selling  to  us,  and  when 
these  tariff  laws  work  out  their  legitimate  effect  in  a  destruc- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce  and  carrying  trade,  we  propose 
to  tax  the  American  people  to  furnish  the  means  for  carrying 
in  American  bottoms  the  foreign  trade  which  by  our  tariff 
laws  we  say  shall  not  be  carried  on.  We  destroy  foreign  com- 
merce by  unjust  and  onerous  taxation  levied  on  the  American 
people.  Having  done  this,  seeing  the  devastation  committed 
by  our  folly,  we  attempt  by  a  system  of  subsidies  and  bounties 
to  undo  the  wrong  by  imposing  more  unjust  taxation  upon  the 
people. 
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Ships  are  the  children  of  commerce  not  its  parents,  the  in- 
stnunentalities  of  trade  not  its  origin.  The  primary  object  to 
be  attained  is  not  so  mnch  the  business  of  ship  building  as  that 
of  first  extending  our  commerce  and  then  regaining  that  share 
in  the  immense  and  profitable  carrying  trade  which  we  for- 
merly possessed  and  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled  as  a  lead- 
ing nation  of  the  world  and  which  we  must  possess  if  we  would 
enjoy  in  security  sufficient  markets  for  the  produce  of  our  in- 
dustries, relieve  the  overproduction  from  which  we  are  suffer- 
ing, and  secure  for  our  labor  sufficient  opportunity  for  profita- 
ble employment. 

If  we  are  to  become  a  commercial  nation  and  again  take  the 
lead  in  the  world's  commerce  we  must  break  away  from  the 
restrictive  policy  of  taxation  and  pursue  rather  the  policy  of 
all  other  enlightened  nations  of  removing  all  burdens  pressing 
upon  our  foreign  commerce  which  are  the  result  of  unwise 
legislation,  give  our  people  the  freedom  of  purchasing  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  on  terms  that  will  enable  them  to  put  the 
American  flag  over  a  well-equipped  convertible  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  gradually  break  down  the  barriers  imposed  by  a  high 
protective  tariff  which  destroys  all  commerce  and  isolates  ub 
from  the  world. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  foster  an  unprofitable  industry  by  the 
artificial  stimulus  of  government  aid,  the  only  result  of  which 
is  to  ^^  paralyze  individual  industry,  endanger  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  effect  the  decline  if  not  the  ruin  of  trade,"  to 
use  the  language  of  Webster,  rather  teach  our  ship  owners 
"not  to  depend  upon  protection  and  bounties  but  upon  un- 
wearied exertion,  unshaken  perseverence,  and  that  manly  and 
resolute  spirit  which  relies  upon  itself  to  defend  itself."  Give 
American  pluck,  enterprise,  and  skill,  unhampered  and  un- 
checked, their  rightful  opportunity  and  legitiniate  sway,  and 
their  triumph  on  the  seas  will  be  as  grand  and  signal  as  have 
been  their  victorious  achievements  in  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

Those  who  advocate  subsidies  are  continually  clamoring  for 
the  adoption  of  the  English  system.  Let  us  adopt  the  English 
system.  England  tried  restriction,  protection,  and  exclusion 
until  starvation  and  discontent  amounting  ahnost  to  revolution 
compelled  her  to  abandon  her  unprofitable  restrictive  policy. 
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She  removed  taxation  from  her  labor,  cheapened  the  food, 
clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  her  workmen,  shortened 
their  hours  of  toil,  threw  open  her  ports  to  all  competitors,  put 
her  people  on  their  manhood  and  their  mtiscle,  and  declared 
her  policy  to  be  free  trade,  free  ships,  free  seas,  and  equal 
rights  to  all  men  in  honest  competition  for  the  world's  com- 
merce. Under  that  policy  she  has  forged  to  the  front  and  now 
holds  undisputed  sway  as  the  first  commercial  and  industrial 
nation  of  the  world.  But  give  to  our  people  natural  freedom 
of  trade  and  exchange,  and  our  vast  capital  will  immediately 
seek  investment  in  the  instruments  of  commerce,  and  our  com- 
merce and  exchanges  with  both  foreign  nations  and  among  our 
own  people  and  states  will  at  once  begin  to  spring  into  renewed 
life,  energy,  and  power,  and  the  American  flag  will  soon  be 
witnessed  on  every  sea.  What  our  people  want  to  reestablish 
our  commercial  marine  in  vigor  and  prosperity  is  simply  free- 
dom. 
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IT.  8.  shipping  in  foreign  trade ;  its  growth,  thrift,  and  decline. 


TonDaffe In 

Tonnage  of 

Shippincr 

Gommeroe 

Per  oent.  of  U.  a 

forelflm 

vessels 

per 

per 

carriage  in  foreign 

trade. 

buUt. 

capita. 

capita. 

trade. 

Imports. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cub.  ft. 

Dol. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

1848 

1,844.819 

5.88 

14.24 

82.9 

71.1 

1849 

1,418,072 

318,075 

5.62 

18.10 

81.4 

68.9 

1860 

1,540,769 

256,988 

6.28 

14.28 

77-8 

65.5 

1851 

1,668,917 

279,255 

6.46 

18.22 

75.6 

09.8 

1862 

1,819,744 

299,472 

6.98 

17.18 

74.6 

66.5 

1868 

2,018,154 

355,856 

7.50 

19.60 

71.5 

67.1 

1854 

2,288,788 

424,494 

8.18 

22.16 

71.4 

09.3 

1855 

2,420,091 

586,046 

8.63 

19.72 

77.8 

73.8 

1856 

2,401,688 

583,450 

8.19 

22.88 

78.1 

70.9 

1857 

2,877,095 

469,293 

7.83 

24.88 

71.8 

69.2 

1858 

2,421,715 

244,712 

7.72 

20.27 

72.0 

75.0 

1859 

2,414,654 

156,602 

7.58 

22.73 

68.7 

69.9 

1860 

2,448,941 

214,797 

7.58 

24.27 

63.0 

69.7 

1861 

2,540,020 

283,194 

7.76 

18.19 

60.0 

72.1 

1862 

2,177,158 

175,075 

6.62 

13.28 

44.8 

54.5 

1868 

1,892,899 

311,045 

5.76 

17.46 

43.3 

40.0 

1864 

1,459,888 

415,740 

4.85 

19.61 

24.6 

80.0 

1865 

1,504,575 

894,600 

4.36 

17.86 

29.9    , 

26.1 

1866 

1,294,637 

336,146 

3.91 

28.47 

25.1 

87.7 

1867 

1,869,917 

805,594 

4.18 

24.28 

28.0 

89.1 

1868 

1,843,793 

285,804 

4.06 

28.02 

83.0 

86.6 

1869 

1,858,170 

276,230 

3.97 

28.25 

81.8 

84.9 

1870 

1,824,256 

276,953 

3.76 

26.76 

88.1 

87.7 

1871 

1,244,228 

273,226 

3.45 

28.70 

81.0 

83.6 

1872 

1,^2,982 

209,052 

8.37 

30.80 

26.8 

29.8 

1878 

1,229,865 

859,245 

3.83 

82.42 

27.0 

26.7 

1874 

1,238,678 

432,725 

8.27 

80.88 

80.2 

24.6 

1875 

1,862,188 

297,638 

3.48 

28.00 

29.8 

28.7 

1876 

1,894,594 

203,585 

3.46 

25.61 

80.8 

26.4 

1877 

1,421,061 

176,591 

3.41 

26.95 

81.5 

28.7 

1878 

1,458,209 

285,503 

3.36 

26.59 

32.2 

22.6 

1879 

1,335.210 

193,030 

3.00 

24.00 

81.6 

17.6 

1880 

1,206,206 

157,409 

2.62 

82.21 

22.0 

13.7 

1881 

1,182,817 

280,458 

2.51 

82.52 

19.9 

13.8 

1882 

1,187,724 

282,269 

2.38 

29.59 

19.2 

12.8 

1888 

1,130,190 

265,429 

2.83 

29.61 

20.7 

18.4 

1884 

1,120,033 

225,614 

2.28 

27.06 

22.4 

14.4 

1885 

1,101,593 

159,046 

2.20 

24.48 

21.3 

13.7 

1886 

984,546 

95,458 

1.81 

28.80 

20.0 

13.6 

1887 

841,992 

150,450 

1.63 

24.89 

18.6 

12.2 

1888 

760,386 

218,086 

1.48 

24.60 

18.5 

11.7 

1889 

698,619 

284,142 

1.57 

22.87 

17.08 

11.62 

1890 

687,062 

1.46 

25.78 

16.6 

9.03 
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U.  S.  Bhipping  in  foreign  trade;  its  growth,  thrift,  and 
decline  (oontinned). 


Peroentaffe  of  U.  8.  vesBels 

Amt.  paid 

in  entries  and  clearanoeB 

for 

of  the  United  States. 

subsidies. 

Yeare. 

Per  cent. 

1848 

64 

$100,500 

1849 

59 

285,086 

1850 

56 

619,924 

1851 

59 

1.465,818 

1862 

68 

1,655,241 

1858 

68 

1,880,278 

1854 

66 

1,908,286 

1855 

71 

1,936,715 

1866 

70 

1,886,766 

1857 

72 

1,589,158 

1858 

71 

1,211,061 

1859 

67 

1,204,569 

1860 

66 

854,329 

1861 

66 

806,885 

1863 

68 

374,618 

1868 

55 

416,075 

1864 

40 

440,440 

1865 

42 

475,428 

1866 

38 

713,928 

1867 

41 

867,208 

1868 

44 

1,016,146 

1869  • 

41 

1,101,689 

1870 

89 

1,115,833 

1871 

87 

975,025 

1872 

83 

1,206,891 

1878 

29 

1,044,157 

1874 

29 

988,898 

1875 

82 

976,644 

1876 

80 

953,610 

1877 

28 

448,876 

1878 

26 

199,979 

1879 

22 

200,026 

1880 

21 

199,809 

1881 

19 

240,067 

1882 

20 

200,500 

1888 

21 

816,368 

1884 

28 

327,208 

1885 

22 

331,903 

1886 

23 

357,443 

1887 

21 

425,818 

1888 

22 

647,000 

1889 

521,388 
$33,947,899 
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Table  showing  the  growth  of  British  shipping. 


Per  cent,  of 

Tonnafireof 

Br.yeflsels 

Amt.  paid  for 

tonnage. 

▼eesels  buUt. 

in  entries 
and  clearanoes. 

subsidies. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Percent. 

1848 

13,260,000 

1849 

8,096,844 

3,108,000 

1860 

8,187,212 

65.1 

6,313,986 

1851 

8,860,986 

6,330,000 

1862 

8,880,884 

6,510,635 

1858 

8,780,087 

219,171 

6,805,400 

1864 

8,729,098 

214,942 

6,960,000 

1866 

8,990,190 

841,200 

6,741,688 

1856 

4,156,077 

882,678. 

5,713,760 

1867 

4,211,482 

268,472 

5,183,486 

1868 

4,325,142 

236,564 

4,679,416 

1869 

4,269,109 

212,744 

4,740,190 

1860 

4,251,789 

225,871 

66.3 

4,369,760 

1861 

4,849,695 

208,326 

4,219,267 

1862 

4,478,294 

261,932 

4,562,187 

1868 

4,795,277 

378,807 

3,882,175 

1864 

5,208,468 

460.833 

4,062,627 

1866 

6,408,461 

448,169 

4,367,959 

1866 

6,452,862 

379,639 

3,862,584 

1867 

5,498,708 

306,979 

3,964,765 

1868 

6,516,484 

362,828 

3,801,648 

1869 

6,678,081 

388,092 

3,768,920 

1870 

5,669,110 

394,357 

68.4 

5,126,470 

1871 

5,688,561 

391,068 

4,697,695 

1872 

6,761,608 

474,718 

6,078,168 

1878 

5,748,097 

453,643 

4,499,646 

1874 

6,864,688 

603,867 

4,582,746 

1875 

6,891,692 

472,068 

67 

4,440,663 

1876 

5,996,152 

878,020 

66 

4,054,091 

1877 

6,116,688 

460,919 

67 

4,736,908 

1878 

6,286,120 

470,719 

68 

3,781,275 

1879 

6,249,888 

405,991 

71 

2,295,216 

1880 

6,844,677 

472,896 

71 

3,322,040 

1881 

6,490,948 

608,878 

72 

3,223,407 

1882 

6,716,030 

783,051 

71 

3,217,813 

1888 

7,026,062 

892,216 

72 

3,098,693 

1884 

7,088,944 

588,274 

72 

3,074,813 

1886 

7,209,168 

441,012 

72 

3,174,984 

1886 

7,144,097 

331,528 

73 

8,002,242 

1887 

7,128,764 

877,198 

78 

8,193,274 

1888 

7,861,888 

3,040,040 

1889 

3,046,037 
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Table  showing  the  extent  of  the  French  foreign  trade  from 
1883-88,  in  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  tons  : 


Tear.        Imports.     Exports.        Total.  Imports.        Exports.  Total. 

1888         $1,177         1912         $2,089  24,770       .    6,228  80,998 


1884 

1,048 

814 

1,892 

24,120 

6,054 

30,174 

1886 

086 

791 

1,777 

22,816 

5,884 

28,140 

1886 

1,028 

849 

1,872 

21,682 

6,019 

27,651 

1887 

984 

848 

1,832 

22,462 

6,895 

29,857 

1888 

1,087 

850 

1,887 

28,657 

7,189 

80,796 

Tables  showing  the  relative  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
tonnage,  vessels  built  and  bought,  bounties  and  subsidies  paid : 


Tonnage              Tonnage  of 

Total 

of  vessels           vessels  bought 

Tear. 

tonnage. 

built. 

abroad. 

Totals. 

1860 

996,124 

__  -_ 

.... 

1870 

1,072,048 





1875 

1,028,228 

37,520 

20,001 

57,521 

1879 

932,853 

24,733 

16,809 

41,642 

1880 

919,298 

12,629 

84,201 

46,830 

1881 

914,873 

20,735 

34,909 

55,644 

1882 

983,017 

56,594 

78,612 

135,206 

1883 

1,003,679 

35,223 

49,887 

84,610 

1884 

1,033,829 

57,162 

20,472 

77,634 

1885 

1,000,215 

15,980 

9,681 

25,611 

1886 

993.291 

27,075 

14,392 

41,467 

1887 

972,525 

15,247 

14,822 

30,069 

1889 

932,745 

Amt.  paid  to 

Premiums  on 

Tear. 

ship  buUders. 

navigation. 

Total. 

1881 

$183,522 

$575,312 

$758,834 

1882 

876,385 

1,246,612 

2,122,847 

1888 

609,937 

1,633,704 

2,233,651 

1884 

865,699 

1,667,742 

2,528,341 

1885 

217,927 

1,460,435 

1,078,862 

1886 

580,084 

1,462,622  , 

2,042,706 

1887 

281,294 

1,586,203 

1,867,499 
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The  following  ia  the  sailing  and  steam  tonnage  of  the  Ger- 
man merchant  marine  from  January  1,  1871,  to  1889 : 

. Sailing. .    . Steam. • Total. . 

Tears.      No.      Tons.     No.      Tons.  No.  Tons. 

1871  4,873    900,861    147     81,994  4,619  982,855 

1872  4,862  891,860  176  97,080  4,529  988,690 
1878  4,811  869,687  216  129,621  4,627  999,168 
1874  4,242  866,092  268  167,683  4,496  1,088,725 
1876      4,808    878,885    299    189,998  4,602  1,068,888 

1876  4,426    901,818    819    188,879  4,805  1,117,985 

1877  4,491    922,704    818    180,946  4,809  1,108,650 

1878  4,469    984,666    886    188,879  4,805  1.117,935 

1879  4,468    949,467    361    179,662  4,804  1,129,129 

1880  4,408    947,948    874    196,848  4,777  1,171,286 

1881  4,246    965,767    414    215,768  4,660  1,181,655 

1883  4,061  942,769  458  251,648  4,509  1.194,407 
1888      8,855    916,446    515    811,204  4,870  1,226,650 

1884  8,712    894,778    608    874,699  4,815  1,269,477 

1885  8,607    880,845    650    418,943  4,257  1,294,288 

1886  8,471    861,844    664    420,605  4,135  1,282,449 

1887  8,827    880,789    694    468,914  4,021  1,284,708 

1888  8,094    769,818    717    470,864  8,811  1,240,182 

1889  2,885    731,815    750    502,579  8,685  1,288,894 

An  annual  subsidy  of  $1,147,619  has  been  paid  to  the  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Co.  since  1885. 

Total  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  to  the  following  American  countries : 

1881.              1882.  1888.  1884. 

Spanish  West  Indies...  $12,710,000    $12,610,000  $16,680,000  $1,275,000 

British           "            ...      8,140,000        7,820,000  8,240,000  855.000 

Other             "            ...      8,290,000        7,120,000  7,400,000  635.000 

Brazil...: 9,140,000       9,040,000  9,160,000  865,000 

U.  S.  of  Columbia 5,180,000       6,280,000  6,720,000  617,000 

Venezuela 2,700,000       2,140,000  2,860,000  239,000 

British  Australasia....      6,640,000       8,980,000  9,640,000  923,000 

China 5,450,000       5,900,000  4,080,000  463,000 

British  North  America    86,790,000      35,290,000  42,830,000  4,251,000 

1885.              1886.  1887.  1888. 

Spanish  West  Indies...  $10,250,000    $11,700,000  $11,850,000  $1,164,000 

British           "            „.      6,960,000        7,110,000  6,470,000  745,000 

Other             "           ...,    6,810,000       6,570,000  6,540,000  788,000 

Brazil 7.260,000       6,480,000  8,070,000  706,000 

U.  S.  of  Columbia 5,400.000        5,290,000  5,970,000  492,000 

Venezuela 2,990,000       2,700,000  2.880,000  801,000 

British  Australasia....    10,530,000      10,980,000  9,540,000  1,108,000 

China 6,400,000       7,520,000  6,250,000  458,000 

British  North  America    36,980,000      81,960,000  83,490,000  8,443,000 
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Below  is  a  statement  showing  the  nnmber  and  tonnage  of 
steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  between  countries  south  of 
ns  and  the  United  States,  taken  from  the  New  York  Conymer- 
cial  BvUetin^  which  was  published  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  actual  lines  in  the  trade : 

Amebioan  Vbssei^. 

Tonnage. 

Pacific  Mail 26,026 

New  York  and  Cuba  Steamship  Company 14,927 

ayde  West  India  line 4,000 

Red  "D" 9,270 

RojalMaU 1,780 

Morgan 11,242 

Oteri's  Pioneer  Line  (American  Steamers) 695 

United  States  and  Brazil 8,400 

New  Orleans  and  Colombia 1,800 

Plant  line 1,625 

Total 79,775 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Quebec  Steamship  Company 4,875 

Direct  line  to  Trinidad 2,870 

Red  Cross 8,000 

Atlanticand  West  India 1,082 

Honduras  and  Central  American 2,013 

Booth 7,694 

New  York  and  Jamaica 8,000 

Atlas 22,600 

Winchester  &  Co 

Porto  Rico 2,000 

Brazil,  etc 1,000 

Earn  line 8,000 

Sloman'sline 5,200 

New  York  and  Yucatan 2,290 

Oteri's  Pioneer  line  (foreign  vessels) 1,400 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico 1,800 

Tauras 622 

Royal  Dutch  and  West  India 5,250 

Compania  Trans.  Espanola 9,000 

People's  line  to  Hajrti 1,500 

Anchor  line.  West  India  route 6,000 

Total 85,996 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  it  is  a  lack  of  commnnication  that 
has  prevented  onr  trade  from  increasing  with  these  countries. 
It  is  a  lack  of  trade  rather  than  lack  of  transportation.  The 
same  paper  adds : 
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^^It  will  be  Been  that  there  are  thirty  Uses  in  the  trade,  with 
an  approximate  tonnage  of  165,771,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
ifi  American.  Three  of  the  American  lines,  the  Thurber, 
Ward,  and  Bed  D  Companies,  have  nine  new  vessels,  on  the 
stocks  or  just  completed,  of  about  5,000  aggregate  tonnage. 
In  addition  there  is  a  large  ^  tramp'  tonnage,  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  above  statement." 

Table  of  the  principal  merchant  navies  in  1888 : 


I        Balling  T68MU. k 

Net 

CoontrlM.           No.  towMigt.   Bank. 

England  &  Col.  6180  8,524,000      1 

France 020  245,000      8 

Qermany 1292  684,000      4 

United  States  .  8148  1,402,000      2 

Spain 614  189,000    12 

Italy 1461  568,000      5 

Netherlands...    890  166,000    10 

Norway 2929  1,271,000      8 

Sweden 1029  299,000      6 

Austria 255  127,000    13 

Denmark 698  119,000    14 

Russia 997  278,000      7 

Japan 160  40,000    15 

Greece 865  219,000      9 

Turkey 791  158,000    11 


ToUl  tonnac* 

' 

Bteamera. 

Grou 

"^ 

bymnltfplylDff 
thAtof 

No. 

tonnage.  Bank. 

Bteamen  by  S. 

Bk. 

4885 

6,878,000 

1 

25,429,000 

1 

490 

740,000 

2 

2,466,000 

4 

640 

726,000 

8 

2,862,000 

8 

425 

616,000 

4 

2,951,000 

2 

880 

899,000 

5 

1,855,000 

7 

201 

284,000 

6 

1,416,000 

6 

149 

191,000 

7 

787,000 

9 

829 

185,000 

8 

1,827,000 

5 

491 

168,000 

9 

799,000 

8 

125 

149,000 

10 

575,000 

11 

196 

110,000 

11 

589,000 

12 

220 

139,000 

12 

696,000 

10 

172 

184,000 

18 

444,000 

14 

84 

72,000 

14 

685,000 

18 

84 

64,000 

15 

845,000 

15 
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Abticlb  IV.— a  story  FROM  THE  CYCLADE8. 

• 

Fbom  Tenedos  to  the  near  Lesbian  shore, 
From  Lesbos  to  dark  Chios,  famed  for  wine, 
From  Chios,  leap  by  leap  through  midnight  air. 
To  the  low  hills  of  Samos,  soath  toward  Rhodes, 
And  westward,  to  the  long  forsaken  homes 
Across  the  Cyclades,  from  isle  to  isle, 
Shot  the  red  flames  that  told  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Nine  years  had  old  Menides,  weak  for  war, 
Kept  the  fire  on  the  ever-burning  hearth 
To  light  the  mighty  pile  of  withering  wood 
Heaped  on  Chonaxe's  summit,  seen  afar. 
And  nine  long  years  his  slowly  failing  eyes 
Had  watched  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  glowing  star, 
Rise  mocking  in  the  heaven.     For  one  day 
When  all  the  world  was  gathering  to  arms. 
And  every  heart  was  maddened  for  revenge, 
A  band  of  noble  youths  from  Ithaca 
Bade  him  build  high  the  pile,  with  promise  vain 
That  ere  the  autumn  rains  should  dampen  it 
The  lightning  of  their  wrath  should  send  it  fire. 
So  old  Menides,  long  too  weak  for  war. 
Nursing  the  fire  to  light  the  fire,  so  nursed 
The  failing  fire  within  his  wasting  heart. 
And  found  a  joy  in  life. 

Two  daughters  fair. 
Fair  as  the  rippling  sea  around  their  home 
Bright  neath  the  dawning  and  the  evening  star. 
Watched  well  the  deathless  fire  that  warmed  their  hearth 
After  the  folding  of  the  well-kept  flocks. 
For  by  its  kindling  faggots  two  brave  youths 
Knit  hands  with  theirs  in  plighted  troth,  and  vowed 
''  Hymen  shall  light  his  torch  another  year. 
By  this  same  fire  where  Love  hath  kindled  his  !'* 
So  the  fond  maidens,  with  as  jealous  care 
As  the  old  father,  fed  the  sacred  flame. 
So  cherishing  sweet  flames  within  the  breast. 
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And  when,  at  last,  before  the  early  dawn, 
As  custom  was,  leading  their  flooks  to  field, 
They  saw  that  sudden  signal  in  the  east 
Like  a  faint  day-break  through  once-rifted  clouds, 
Or  like  the  sun  leaving  a  long  eclipse, 
p  How  their  cheeks  caught  the  glow  before  the  pyre  ! 

And  how  the  brand  upon  the  hearth-stone  leapt ! 
How  isle  and  ocean  flushed  beneath  the  blaze 
Flung  right  and  left  from  the  liberated  flame 
Which  the  dark  west  caught  up  and  sent  beyond. 

Then  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  they  watched 
With  ever-sweeter  hope  the  frequent  ssdls 
Pass  on  the  far  horizon  ;  till  at  last 
One  winged  swift  way  toward  their  lonely  isle, 
And  the  brown  voyagers  disembarked.    Alas 
For  patient,  happy  hope  !     No  lover  came. 
But  one,  their  fellow,  brought  the  taller  fair 
Dread  message,  this  :  "  Thy  lover  fell  in  fight 
Bravely,  pierced  to  the  life  by  Hector's  spear. 
And,  plucking  from  his  side  this  fatal  point, 
He  bade  me  bring  it  thee,  stained  with  dear  blood 
Warmed  by  his  love  for  thee  till  chilled  in  death." 
Then  old  Menides'  daughter  turned  her  round. 
Grand  as  a  new-crowned  goddess  in  her  grief. 
To  the  old  father,  long  too  weak  for  war. 
Crying  "  O  father,  orphaned  of  thy  son. 
Thy  daughter  hath  loved  nobly,  and  shall  live 
Crowned  with  the  love  that  death  alone  could  take, 
Worthy  her  sire  and  lord  that  would  have  been  ; 
And  henceforth  let  her  live  to  love  but  thee." 

Then  spake  the  younger  sister,  "  Hast  thou  not 
Some  word  for  me  ?    Tell  me  my  lover  lives  !" 
"  Thy  lover  lives,  O  beautiful,  he  lives, 
But  with  a  bride  from  the  Idalian  shore." 
As  the  chill  frost  from  Pelion  on  the  flowers 
In  Tempe,  fell  those  blasting  words  on  her ; 
As  die  the  flowers  in  Tempe  at  a  breath 
Before  the  sudden  frost,  so  fell  she  there. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Ernest  Whitnry. 
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Article  V.— PICTORIAL  TONE-REACTION. 

ToNB-BEAcnoN  is  the  principle  of  color  law,  which,  by  its 
presence  or  absence,  makes  or  mars  color  success  in  a  picture. 
It  is  a  quality  that  represents  and  describes  the  continuous 
inter-play  of  warm  with  cold  tonells :  and  since  warmth  of  color 
tone  corresponds  with  sweetness  of  musical  tone,  the  unfortu- 
nate canvas  over-loaded  with  cold  tints,  ip%o  facto^  loses  its 
correct  color  balance  and  its  sweetness,  or  in  other  words — ^its 
tone-reaction. 

This  loss  renders  impossible  true  color  harmony  as  well  as 
either  luxuriance  or  intensity  of  color  richness.  In  fact,  with- 
out sufficient  warmth  from  vermilion  and  cadmium,  either 
pure  or  in  countless  combination,  the  very  words  pictorial  color 
richness  lose  their  meaning:  for  without  the  wealth  of  bril- 
liance supplied  by  scarlet  and  orange,  all  attempts  at  color 
splendor  fail  completely  and  insuperably.  Experience  proves 
that  an  excess  of  cold  tones  must  always  be  meagre,  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  monotonous.  Insipidity  and  dullness  with  plenty  of 
sadness  are  sure  to  pervade  such  unhappy  canvas.  But  when 
the  picture  is  otherwise  skilfully  painted,  it  may,  perhaps,  have 
power  to  suggest  the  wailing  shriek  of  winter  wind,  or  it  might 
introduce  woe-be-gone  melancholy,  or  reproduce  the  effect  of 
freezing  twilight  in  a  landscape  whose  theme  is  some  dreary 
waste,  barren,  lonely,  and  desolate. 

But  this  minor  key  is  plainly  out  of  place  in  portraiture.  It 
cannot  aid  but  must  only  hamper  and  hinder  portrayal  of  femi- 
nine beauty.  And  the  error  appears  to  be  so  evident,  so 
axiomatic — that  the  art  student  should  hardly  need  caution 
against  surplusage  of  cold  tones  in  background  of  portraits  I 
It  is,  however,  positive  that  warmest  flesh  tones  cannot  survive 
submersion  in  such  a  chilling  flood.  Thus  dealt  with,  the 
genuine,  living  glow  of  admirable  flesh  is  simply  extinguished 
— drowned. 

Now  all  these  incontrovertible  color  facts  being  as  they 
are,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  tone-reaction  shoiQd  be 
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deliberately  disregarded  by  painters  having  experience  enongh 
to  know  better. 

Nor  is  it  even  disputed  that  every  landscape  is  fnU  of  atmos- 
pheric bine-grey  sky  reflexions,  or  that  they  are  both  plainly 
visible  and  omnipresent.  It  is  also  generally  understood  that 
blue  with  red  makes  purple,  and  that  this  blue  has  unquestioned 
affinity  for  red  and  seeks  it.  Wherever,  therefore,  these  colors 
meet,  according  to  location  and  light,  there  will  be  found  shadows 
more  or  less  purple  tinted :  they  will  range  in  varying  lights, 
from  decided  purple  to  the  faintest  tinge  of  Ulac.  The 
omnipresence  of  these  purples,  and  lilacs  or  blue-greys  is  easily 
explained. 

Bed  has  a  prominent  place  and  an  active  part  in  nature's 
scheme  of  color.  It  often  exists  where  the  trained  eye  alone  can 
recognize  it.  For  instance,  every  one  does  not  know  that  the  gray 
rock  under  foot  on  a  dusty  road  may  be  closely  imitated  with 
a  mixture  of  green,  red,  and  white,  or  that  red  may  be  combined 
with  blue  so  as  to  compose  a  tone  stronger  and  deeper  than  the 
blackest  black.  The  yellow-grey  of  the  country  road  has  also  a 
large  share  of  red  in  its  composition.  Therefore,  when  blue 
sky  reflexions  fall  upon  the  top  or  high-Kght  of  the -rock  on 
the  country  road,  the  blue  of  the  sky  combines  with  the  red  of  the 
stone  color  to  form  pale  lilac  pictorial  atmosphere.  Falling 
upon  the  rock,  this  atmosphere  softens  its  high-light  outline 
with  a  tone  at  once  delicate,  and  blue-gray  slightly  tinted  with 
lilac.  But  in  the  shadow  of  the  same  rock,  the  blue  finds  the 
deeper  red  of  the  road  color.  Uniting  with  it,  there  results  a 
more  decided  purple  tinge  in  nature's  ever  transparent  shadow. 

Thus  IS  composed  a  strong  tone,  mingled  warm  and  cold, 
that  for  fineness  of  transparent  texture  and  power  of  eye-pleas- 
ure is  far,  very  far  from  the  heavy,  flat,  purple,  opaque 
shadow  of  the  impressionist. 

Of  course,  a  painter  may  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own  and  he 
has  the  unquestioned  right  to  look  at  nature  with  lilac  eyes 
and  to  parody  her  beauty  with  as  many  shades  of  purple  as  he 
choses.  But  while  he 'is  free  to  do  all  this  without  let  or  Mnd- 
rance,  in  doing  so  he  may  not  expect — as  he  cannot  obtain — the 
success  of  a  colorist.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  impressionist  with  his  lilacs,  stem  color 
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law,  with  its  tone-reaction,  had  long  been  despotic — the  law  of 
gravity  is  not  more  inflexible — ^and  also  that  it  will  continue  to 
goyem  the  artistic  nse  of  color  after  the  ephemeral  craze  for 
purple  and  lilac  is  no  longer  remembered. 

In  despising  tone-reaction  and  in  studying  natore  through 
purple  spectacles,  impressionists  profess  to  have  better  and 
clearer  sight  than  other  painters.  They  also  claim  to  have  dis- 
coyered  novel  excellence  in  a  venerable  and  wholly  illogical  color 
extravagance.  Only  at  this  late  day  are  their  eyes  partially 
opened  to  the  essential  fact  of  atmosphere  everywhere.  Later, 
when  they  have  learned  to  see  more  correctly,  they  wiU  under- 
stand that  nature's  beauty  as  well  as  genuine  pictorial  atmos- 
phere cannot  be  truthfully  represented  by  tiresome  monotony 
in  purple  and  lilac.  And  they  may  also  learn  that  only  while 
strictly  obedient  to  the  law  of  color  tone-reaction,  does  lilac  or 
blue-gray  pictorial  atmosphere  become  the  very  breath  of  life 

to  the  painter's  art. 

F.  Waylaivd  Fellowbb. 
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Article  VL— LIGHTNING  ARRESTERS. 

In  writing  on  this  topic  I  shall  not  presume  to  enter  into  the 
theory  of  induced  charges  from  lightning  strokes.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  has  been  beautifully  and  clearly  enunciated  by 
the  masters,  and  particularly,  I  think,  by  Professor  Lodge.  In 
this  Article  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  some  of  my  own 
practical  experiences,  and  thus,  in  stating  facts,  found  in  prac- 
tice, shaU  hope  to  interest  the  reader. 

The  *'  setting  sun,"  the  "  electric  current,"  and  other  such  ex- 
pressions, appeal  readily  to  the  mind  and  for  that  reason  are  use- 
ful in  daily  intercourse.  But  from  a  scientific  standpoint  they 
fail  to  explain  or  even  state  facts.  A  ^^ lightning  arrester"  is 
an  expression  somewhat  similar  to  the  above. 

Electric  wires  are  seldom  struck  by  lightning.  During  a 
thunder  storm  they  invariably  become  charged  with  more  or 
less  static  electricity.  This  static  charge,  being  as  it  is,  of  a 
different  potential  from  that  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
equilibrium.  A  lightning  stroke  in  the  neighborhood  of  such 
a  wire  will  suddenly  and  greatiy  increase  the  charge  and  thus 
cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  difference  of  potential 
already  existing  between  the  wire  and  the  earth.  The  existing 
state  of  affairs  is  then — a  wire  insulated  from  the  ground  and 
charged  with  static  electricity  differing  in  potential  from  that  of 
the  earth.  To  illustrate  with  more  commonplace  objects :  sup- 
pose a  weight  on  the  top  of  a  post,  the  weight  is  then  said  to  be 
at  a  different  potential  from  that  of  the  earth  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  equilibrium ;  that  is,  the  weight  tends  to  reach  the 
earth  and  the  earth  tends  to  reach  the  weight,  the  post  hinders 
an  equilibrium.  In  the  illustration  the  weight  corresponds  to 
the  static  charge  on  the  wire,  the  post  to  the  insulation  between 
the  wire  and  the  earth.  The  earth  is  the  common  reservoir 
where  equilibrium  is  found  in  either  case.  If  the  post  is  weak 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  it  is  supporting  there  may  be  a 
gradual  or  sudden  giving  away — and  the  weight  will  fall  to  the 
ground.    It  might  be  that  the  post  could  readily  support  the 
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weight  undisturbed,  but  that  it  would  crumble  if  the  weight 
were  suddenly  shaken  or  violently  struck.  With  the  electric 
wire  the  case  is  analogous ;  the  static  charge  tends  to  reach  the 
ground,  but  is  hindered  by  insulation  such  as  the  covering  on 
the  wire  and  the  air  between  wire  and  earth.  It  may  be  that 
this  insulation  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  when  a 
stroke  of  lightning  superinduces  an  extra  static  charge  in  the 
wire,  the  pressure,  that  is,  tendency  for  the  charge  to  reach  the 
earth  becomes  so  great  that  ordinary  insulation  is  apt  to  give 
way  and  mischief  will  surely  follow,  as  will  be  seen  later,  unless 
necessary  precautions  are  taken. 

In  order  to  rid  the  line  of  a  static  charge  an  outlet  or  safety 
valve,  so  to  speak,  is  provided,  which  consists  of  two  small  brass 
plates,  having  each  a  saw-tooth  Qdge.  These  plates  are  adjusted 
with  their  respective  teeth  opposite  each  other  and  about  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  apart,  one  plate  being  connected  to  the 
line  and  the  other  to  the  ground.  If  now  the  line  becomes 
highly  charged,  a  discharge  will  take  place  from  line  to  earth 
across  the  air  space — ^and  this  will  occur  whenever  the  pressure 
of  the  static  charge  on  the  line  becomes  sufficient  to  break  down 
the  insulation  between  the  saw-tooth  points.  If  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  line  is  everywhere  greater  than  at  the  discharge 
points,  then  the  h'ne  will  always  unburden  itself  at  the  proper 
place  and  its  insulation  be  saved  from  rupture.  If  such  a  safety 
valve  were  not  provided,  the  discharge  would  be  left  to  choose 
its  own  path,  and  this  it  would  find  at  the  weakest  and  nearest 
point  to  earth — usually  the  most  vital  one  in  any  electric  system. 
The  above  simple  device  is  called  a  "lightning  arrester"  and 
may  be  seen  on  any  properly  constructed  telephone  or  telegraph 
system,  where  it  ofEers  ample  protection  from  excessive  static 
diarges  on  the  line.  But  with  electric  h'ght  wires  the  case  be- 
comes very  different,  and  in  fact  each  different  system  of  elec- 
tric distribution  of  light  and  power  demands  some  special  de- 
vice, according  to  circumstances,  as  regards  this  matter  of  safe 
conduction  to  earth  of  the  static  charge. 

In  Fig.  1  let  d  represent  a  source  of  electric  current  genera- 
ted at  a  pressure  of  one  or  two  hundred  volts.  Let  JST,  5'  be 
the  line  or  circuit,  A  any  electric  apparatus  and  a,  J,  e?  a  light- 
ning arrester  as  above  described,  only  in  this  case  the  arrester 
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is  double,  thus  forming  a  protection  for  both  poles  of  the  gen- 
erator. Plate  &,  being  common  to  both  sides  of  the  arrester  is 
made  of  one  piece  and  connected  to  earth  at  Q.  Now,  if  a 
charge  should  be  suddenly  induced  in  the  line  jET  and  if  the 
line  be  in  good  order,  the  charge  will  break  down  the  insula- 
tion between  o  and  h  and  a  safe  discharge  will  be  made  to 
ground.  But  suppose  there  should  be  a  weak  point  in  the  line, 
say  at  a;,  such  that  the  path  from  line  to  earth  would  be  easier 
there  than  across  the  air  space  in  the  arrester,  then  the  discharge 
would  take  place  at  x — the  insulation  would  be  punctured  and 
the  apparatus  ruined.      This,  however,   would    only    occur 

Fig.  1. 


through  faulty  construction.  The  greatest  trouble  with  light- 
ning arresters  is  this.  Suppose  two  separate  charges  to  be  in- 
duced, one  on  H^  the  other  on  jET  at  the  same  time,  then  the 
two  discharges  to  ground  through  the  arrester  would  also  take 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  for  an  instant  the  two  spaces  be- 
tween c  and  h  and  h  and  a  would  be  bridged  by  a  flash  of  the 
discharge,  and  as  this  flash  is  a  comparatively  good  conductor 
of  electricity,  the  dynamo  current  would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  rush  from  the  line  -ZT  to  o,  to  ft,  to  a  and  to  H^ 
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and  thus  form  a  short  circuit  on  the  generator.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  dynamos  will  readily  appreciate  what  this  expres- 
sion, ^^  short  circuit,"  means.  The  uninitiated  will  gain  a  faint 
idea  if  I  Hken  a  short  circuit  to  the  bursting  of  a  dam.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  current,  impelled  by  its  electromo- 
tive-force, is  held  in  check  by  the  resistance  of  apparatus  and 
insulation  (dam)  in  circuit.  But  if  this  resistance  is  removed 
or  the  current  takes  a  short  cut  as  above  represented,  the  flow 
will  be  enormous  and  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  gen- 
erator and  the  engine  driving  it.  The  usual  consequences  of 
such  a  short  circuit  are  a  vaporized  arrester,  a  charred  insula- 
tion on  the  line  and  probably  a  ruined  dynamo.  We  have  in 
the  above  case  assumed  the  moderate  pressure  of  one  or  two 
hundred  volts,  but  when  the  pressure  is  one  or  two  thousand 
volts,  the  difficulties  become  more  serious.  Up  to  within  a  re- 
cent date  the  consequent  short  circuit  has  been  interrupted 
through  the  medium  of  a  lead  fuse  placed  in  the  circuit  between 
c  and  £r  ora  and  JK  Any  abnormal  flow  of  current  would  then 
instantly  melt  the  fuse  and  break  the  continuity  of  the  short 
dreuit.  This  combination  answers  very  well  for  the  first  dis- 
charge and  consequent  short  circuit.  But  when  the  fuse  is 
once  melted,  who  is  going  to  replace  it  while  there  is  a  thunder 
cloud  hanging  over  the  wires?  Even  suppose  that  the  fuse 
could  be  successfully  and  easily  replaced,  in  the  meantime 
another  discharge  might  occur  and  pimch  through  the  armature 
insulation,  and  so,  in  an  instant,  ruin  many  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  property.  In  a  heavy  thunder  storm  these  discharges 
take  place  constantly,  often  within  a  second  or  two  of  each 
other.  A  good  lightning  arrester  should  form  the  easiest  path 
from  line  to  ground.  It  should  instantly  break  the  short  cir- 
cuit consequent  on  the  simultaneous  discharge  from  both  hues 
and  as  quickly  readjust  itself  for  a  fresh  discharge.  It  should 
be  simple,  strong,  non-combustible  and  strictly  automatic.  And 
finally,  it  should  not  depend  for  its  action  on  an  electro-magnetic 
device.  For  example,  an  electro-magnet  might  be  so  connected 
in  the  circuit  between  c  and  ff  that  upon  the  passage  of  a  cur- 
rent^  plate  c  would  be  instantly  moved  away  from  h  a  sufficient 
distance  to  rupture  the  circuit.  A  convenient  spring  would 
cause  plate  c  to  again  take  its  normal  position.     Such  arresters 
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have  been  made  but  have  given  only  limited  satisfaction.  For 
circuits  carrying  a  high  electro-motive  force  they  would  be 
utterly  inadequate,  as  the  plates  would  have  to  be  separated 
from  one  to  three  feet  before  the  arc  would  "  let  go."  The 
fact  of  an  electro-magnet  being  in  the  circuit  is  objectionable 
because  a  static  discharge  is  not  as  readily  guided  in  its  direc- 
tion as  is  the  ordinary  dynamo  current,  that  is,  the  discharge, 
rather  than  whirl  through  the  coils  of  an  electro-magnet,  will 
often  jump  from  one  convolution  to  the  other,  or  perhaps 
the  discharge  will  find  some  other  point  in  the  line  offering  less 
resistance  to  its  passage  than  the  coils  of  the  arrester.  How- 
ever, such  a  coil  in  series  with  an  arrester  is  not  necessarily 
fatal  to  its  successful  action.  Much  would  depend  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  coil,  the  insulation  of  the  line,  and  the  character 
of  the  discharge.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  the  coil  does 
diminish  the  working  margin  of  the  arrester — ^that  is,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  resistance  to  ground  through  the  arrester  and 
through  the  weakest  point  on  the  line  is  not  so  great  with  the 
electro-magnetic  device  in  the  arrester  as  without  it. 

K  a  simple  inductive  resistance  be  properly  applied  it  can  be 
of  great  assistance  to  a  lightning  arrester.  Professor  Lodge 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  property  of  induction  and  con- 
structed an  arrester  having  discharge  plates  as  above  explained, 
with  the  addition  of  an  induction  coil  placed  between  the  gen- 
erator and  the  point  of  contact  of  the  arrester  with  the  line. 
This  coil  simply  serves  to  increase  the  working  margin  of  the 
arrester  by  increasing  the  resistance  to  a  discharge  through  the 
dynamo.  This  arrester,  however,  is  very  limited  in  its  use  and 
does  not  provide  a  means  for  opening  the  consequent  short 
circuit.  I  presume  it  is  only  intended  for  use  on  telegraph 
circuits  and  the  like. 

The  Thomson-Houston  arrester  is  a  simple  device.  In  it  the 
discharge  points  are  so  adjusted  in  relation  to  an  electro-inag- 
net  through  the  coils  of  which  the  abnormal  current  must  flow, 
that  the  arc,  formed  by  the  consequent  short  circuit,  is  extin- 
guished. This  action  is  due  to  the  well-known  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  an  arc  in  a  strong  magnetic  field.  The 
arrester  is,  however,  open  to  the  objection  cited  above,  namely, 
that  it  has   an  electro-magnetic  device  in  its  circuit,  which 
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diminishes  its  working  margin.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  simplicity  with  freedom  from  moving  parts. 

About  two  years  ago  the  writer  became  interested  in  this 
subject  in  behalf  of  the  Washington  Electric  Co.,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  if  he  could  not  improve  on  the  "  old  saw-tooth," 
as  it  is  now  called,  for  this  is  aU  the  company  had  at  that  time 
to  protect  its  lines  from  static  discharges.  After  a  good  deal 
of  exploiting,  he  finally  succeeded  in  designing  an  arrester 
which  has  proved  eminently  successful  and  forms  a  radical  de- 
parture from  all  other  methods  devised  heretofore.  The  great- 
est difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  were  the  high  pressure 
of  1,000  volts  used  on  this  company's  lines,  and  the  small  self- 
induction  in  their  armatures.  The  consequence  of  this  combi- 
nation was  an  enormous  arc  every  time  that  a  machine  was 
short  circuited.    In  the  accompanying  cuts.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
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present  style  of  the  arrester  in  perspective.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
original  form  partly  in  section — the  details  and  action  are  the 
same  in  either  case,  and  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
following :    a  and  a'  are  air  chambers  separated  by  a  partition. 
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From  each  air  chamber  there  is  a  slotted  passage  c  and  &  lead- 
ing into  the  tubes  d  and  d\  the  tops  of  winch  are  provided 
with  rubber  bumpers  (not  shown  in  the  cut),  e  e\ff\  A  A', 
i  i\  are  ordinary  arc  light  carbons,  and^'^*'  are  carbon  balls, 
bridging  over  the  air  spaces  k  Jc\    Each  pole  of  the  dynamo 
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has  a  connection  BB^  to  the  ground  from  its  respective  binding 
post  on  the  arrester  through  e  or  e'^j  orj\  for  f\  h  or  A',  the 
jumping  space  I  or  l\  and  thence  by  i  or  i'  to  the  ground  bind- 
ing post.    The  action  which  takes  place,  when  a  discharge  to 
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ground  is  made  with  a  resulting  short  circuit,  is  as  follows : 
The  arc  formed  at  either  or  both  of  the  jumping  spaces  I  V  in- 
stantly heats  and  expands  the  air  in  the  respective  air  chamber, 
which,  rushing  up  through  the  slotted  passage  c  or  c\  blows 
either  or  both  carbon  balls  to  the  tops  of  the  tubes.  The  arc 
formed  where  the  circuit  has  been  broken  by  the  projected  car- 
bon ball  is  at  the  same  time  instantly  blown  out,  thus  com- 
pletely rupturing  the  circuit.  The  only  demonstration  is  a 
quick  puff  as  the  air  rushes  out  of  the  holes  near  the  upper 
ends  of  the  tubes.  The  object  of  the  holes  is  obvious.  As  the 
balls  are  confined  in  the  tubes,  they  at  once  drop  back  to  their 
former  positions  and  thus  automatically  place  the  apparatus  in 
a  condition  ready  for  another  discharge  and  short  circuit.  In 
testing  this  arrester  the  terminals  B  B'  are  connected  to  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  1,000  volt  generator.  The  air  spaces  I  V  are  bridged 
over  with  a  fine  wire  to  take  the  place  of  an  actual  discharge. 
Then,  by  the  throw  of  a  switch,  the  full  pressure  of  the  ma- 
chine is  placed  on  the  arrester.  There  is  an  enormous  rush  of 
current,  the  temporary  wire  bridges  fuse,  arcs  are  formed,  the 
air  expands  with  an  explosion,  the  balls  fly  up,  more  arcs  are 
formed,  tongues  of  fire  shoot  out  of  the  holes  in  the  tubes,  the 
upper  arcs  are  blown  out,  the  balls  drop  back  to  their  normal 
positions,  and  all  this  happens  like  a  pistol  shot,  without  so 
much  as  causing  a  flicker  in  the  lamps.  It  is  very  curious  to 
notice  that  if  this  short  circuit  is  made  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
of  an  alternating  current  the  report  of  the  explosion  is  much 
sharper  and  louder  than  when  the  circuit  is  closed  at  the  in- 
stant the  wave  is  at  or  near  the  neutral  point.  This  action  is 
quite  marked,  even  when  the  alternations  are  seventeen  or 
eighteen  thousand  per  minute.  I  might  add  here  that  after 
short  circuiting  a  1,000  volt,  3,000  light  machine  through  such 
an  arrester  about  four  hundred  times  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est deterioration  to  be  noticed  anywhere.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this  kind  of  work  will  hardly  appreciate  this  last 
fact  or  realize  what  is  accomplished  each  time  the  arrester 
^^  goes  off."  I  must  confess  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  unable 
to  exhibit  the  arrester  by  a  practical  test  without  having  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  '^buck  fever,"  so  tremendous  are  the  conditions, 
namely,  a  1,000  volt  circuit  backed  by  a  300  H.  P.  engine  and 
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the  fact  that  all  this  energy  hai%  to  be  let  loose,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  arrester,  and  then  instantaneously  checked  in  its  action. 
But  the  ^^  buck  fever  "  was  due  more  to  the  possible  results  in 
case  of  failure  than  anything  else.  Before  exhibiting  I  always 
had  the  pleasant  certainty  before  me  that  either  the  arrester 
would  work  perfectly  or  that  the  entire  instrument,  metal  and 
all,  would  be  instantly  volatilized  in  a  "howling"  ball  of  fire, 
that  the  dynamo  would  roar,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  two 
blocks  away,  and  finally,  that  the  dynamo  armature  would 
more  than  likely  give  way.  In  my  varied  experience  in  this 
line  of  work  I  have  had  some  exciting  times,  but  am  pleased 
to  say  that  with  two  exceptions  this  form  of  the  arrester  has 
never  failed  on  pressures  up  to  1,600  volts. 

When  called  upon  to  design  an  arrester  for  three  and 
four  thousand  volt  circuits,  I  felt  doubtful  as  to  whether 
the  blast  of  air  in  this  arrester  was  applied  with  sufficient  advan- 
tage to  blow  out  the  arcs  that  would  be  formed ;  for  from  these 
circuits  arcs  two  and  three  feet  in  length  can  be  drawn.  One 
test  settled  the  question  by  promptly  burning  up  the  arrester . 
and  doing  some  other  small  damage.  But  being  convinced  that 
this  same  general  principle  could  be  successfuUy  applied  to  any 
type  of  arrester,  the  writer  again  began  experimenting  and 
finally  produced  the  following  arrester,  which  has  now  been 
adopted  by  this  company  for  use  on  very  high  voltages  and  for 
their  street  car  lines.  It  consists  of  two  air  chambers,  A  and 
A\  fig.  4,  having  vents,  shown  at  H  and  JT,  tlirough  which 
the  curved  carbon  B  hinged  at  K^  can  freely  pass,  swinging 
from  O  to  (y.  The  carbon  point  (?  is  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
separated  from  B,  when  in  its  normal  position,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  by  onensixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  distance  from  O'  toB 
is  likewise  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  when  the  curved  carbon  is 
in  the  other  chamber.  Carbon  B  is  connected  to  ground  at  G^ 
and  carbons  O  and  O'  to  the  line  at  />.  ^is  a  lead  fuse,  and  E 
an  insulating  block,  provided  with  a  slot,  through  which  the  lead 
fuse  must  pass.  The  points  C  and  D  are  connected  in  series 
with  the  motor  or  other  apparatus.  The  action  is  as  follows : 
When  a  discharge  takes  place,  it  passes  through  the  lead  fuse 
Fj  to  one  of  the  carbons,  O  or  (y,  depending  upon  the  position 
of  B ;  then  across  the  air  space  to  the  curved  carbon  J?,  and 
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from  there  to  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  dynamo 
cnrrent  then  following  causes  an  arc  to  be  established  between 
carbon  B  and  O  or  0\  The  heat  generated  by  this  arc  ex- 
pands the  aur  in  its  respective  chamber,  increasing  the  air  pres- 
sure therein,  and  causes  carbon  ^  to  be  instantly  blown  from 
one  chamber  to  the  other.  This  ruptures  the  arc  and  adjusts 
the  arrester  for  the  next  discharge.  In  testing  this  arrester 
500  volt  and  1,000  volt  generators  have  been  repeatedly  short 
circuited  through  it,  and  in  every  case  the  circuit  has  been  in- 
stantly broken  without  injury  to  the  dynamo,  and  the  arrester 
has  as  quickly  reset  itself  in  readiness  for  future  use.    In  one 

Fig.  i. 
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of  the  tests  made  to  demonstrate  its  promptness  and  reliability, 
carbons  O  and  (y  were  so  adjusted  as  to  touch  carbon  B  in 
either  of  its  too  normal  positions.  A  1,000  volt  generator  was  then 
short  circuited  through  the  arrester,  which  resulted  in  the  cir- 
cuit being  several  times  automatically  opened  and  closed  in  one 
second  without  injury  to  either  dynamo  or  arrester.  For  500 
volts  the  arm  holding  B  is  made  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
for  8,000  and  4,000  volts  it  is  four  inches  long.  It  was  found 
that  if  a  shorter  arm  than  four  inches  were  used  on  high  volt- 
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ages  the  short  circuit  wotdd  sometimes  hold  on,  and  in  a  very 
curious  way  too.  I  examined  the  flash  and  arc  through  blue 
glass  and  found  that  with  a  street  car  arrester  a  vertical  stream 
of  fire  about  eight  inches  long  was  shot  up  through  the  hole, 
and  then,  making  a  sharp  angle,  the  current  would  dart  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  to  the  end  of  the  curved  carbon.  It  will 
be  noticed  what  an  enormoujs  advantage  this  type  of  arrester 
has  over  the  former,  in  that,  in  this  one  there  is  a  combination 
of  a  blast  of  air  and  a  wide  break.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  single  pole ;  that  is,  there  would  be  two  of  these 
required  where  one  of  the  others  would  do  the  same  work  on  a 
lower  voltage.  Of  course  on  trolley  lines  this  disadvantage  does 
not  appear,  for  there  being  only  one  line  to  be  protected  a  sin- 
gle pole  arrester  is  all  that  is  needed. 

When  our  arc  system  was  brought  out,  the  writer  was  again 
called  upon  to  design  an  arrester  for  use  on  these  circuits.  In 
the  above  cases  it  must  be  understood  that  there  was  always 
plenty  of  current  to  produce  the  needed  expansion  of  air — ^in 
other  words,  the  generators  were  all  constant  potential  machines ; 
but  an  arc  circuit  has  a  constant  current,  and  a  small  one  at 
that,  about  10  or  20  atnperes.  So  that  when  I  undertook  to  de- 
velop a  lightning  arrester  for  such  circuits  I  was  at  a  loss  at 
first  for  a  means  of  blowing  out  the  arc  as  heretofore.  After 
some  thou£^ht  on  the  subject,  it  finally  struck  me  that  the  heat- 
ing effect,  being  due  to  lie  square  of  the  current  into  the  re- 
sistance, sufficient  heat  might  be  generated,  could  I  but  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  arc.  So,  following  out  this  line  of  thought, 
an  arrester  was  developed  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
fig.  5.  iTis  a  solenoid  connected  in  the  main  circuit  at  c  and 
0,  that  is,  it  is  in  series  with  the  lamps.  £ither  pole  of  the  dynamo 
has  direct  communication  with  the  ground  through  P,  (?,  J9, 
and  thence  across  the  air  space  to  the  carbon  baU  B  which  is 
fixed  and  grounded.  Jf  is  a  cylindrical  air  chamber  made  of  por- 
celain. D  D  Bxe  carbon  discharge  points,  swinging  freely 
through  the  holes  S  Hon  O  0  9a  centers.  L  0  D  forms  one 
rigid  piece.  JT  is  an  iron  core  which  is  drawn  up  into  the 
solenoid  when  the  lamps  are  burning.  8  \&  ^  fiat  spring,  in- 
tended to  hold  the  core  K  off  the  arms  L  L  when  the  machine 
is  not  running.    The  action  is  as  follows :    Under  normal  run- 
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ning  conditioDB,  core  JST  is  held  up  in  the  solenoid,  but  if  a  dich 
diarge  should  occnr  from  both  sides  at  once,  short  circuiting 
the  machine  through  the  discharge  points  D  2>,  the  solenoid 
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would  at  once  lose  its  power,  core  JT  would  fall  upon  the  spring 
Sj  and  this  in  turn  would  force  the  arms  Z  L  down  and  the 
diBcharge  points  out  through  the  holes  M  H.    This  action 
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would  draw  out  arcs  three  incheB  long,  through  the  holes  J7  S 
and  between  the  discharge  points  and  the  ball  B.  The  heat 
thus  generated  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  sudden  expansion  of  air 
in  the  air  chamber  and  thus  blow  out  the  arc  through  the  holes, 
even  though  the  current  be  but  10  amperes  and  the  pressure 
3,000  volts.  Without  the  device  just  described  for  lengthening 
the  arc,  the  heat  developed  would  have  been  that  due  to  the 
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square  of  10  amperes  times  the  resistance  of  the  arc  in  the  air 
space,  which  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long ;  whereas 
with  the  lengthened  arc  the  heating  effect  is  increased  by  the 
greatly  increased  resistance.  In  short  circuiting  a  50  light 
machine  through  this  arrester,  there  is  a  scarcely  perceptible 
flicker  in  the  lamps.    Core  JT  drops,  the  short  circuit  is  opened 
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and  the  core  drawn  back  into  its  normal  position,  ready  for  fur- 
ther action  all  in  abont  one-third  of  a  second.  Although  I  have 
been  forced  to  use  an  electro-magnetic  device  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  type  of  arrester,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  placing 
of  the  coil  in  the  lightning  arrester  curcuit  has  been  avoided ; 
so  that  even  though  every  discharge  has  to  pass  through  this 
coil  to  reach  the  discharge  points,  yet  from  this  point  on,  the 
discharge  has  a  non-inductive  path  to  earth  through  the  arrester 
in  preference  to  the  dynamo. 

Alexander  Jay  Wubts. 

Note. — Since  writmg  this  Article  I  have  been  able  to  determine  the 
electio-motive  force  necessary  to  strike  an  arc  across  a  given  air  space. 
The  results  are  plotted  in  fig.  6.  Curve  1  was  obtained  with  an  alter- 
nator, having  a  smooth  armature  running  at  16,000  alternations  per 
minute.  Curve  2  was  obtained  with  a  toothed  armature.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  curves  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  wave  form 
of  the  electro-motive  force  generated  in  each  case.  The  discharge 
points  used  were  of  carbon,  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  arresters. 
For  each  point  on  the  curves  the  air  space  was  adjusted  to  a  certain 
length  and  the  E.  M.  F.  then  raised  until  an  arc  was  struck.  The  E.M.F. 
was  measured  on  a  Cardew  voltmeter.  The  object  of  this  test  was  to 
determine  the  shortest  air  space,  consistent  with  safety,  that  might  be 
used  in  a  lightning  arrester  working  under  given  conditions.  (See  Lon- 
dim  Electrician,  vol.  xxvi.,  No.  667.) 
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CURRENT     LITERATURE. 


Fbrguson*8  "  Philosophy  of  Civujzation.''* — ^The  name  of 
Ferguson  as  a  writer  on  civilization  reminds  as  of  another  Fer- 
guson who  more  than  a  century  ago  led  the  way  into  that  attrac- 
tive field  of  study.  One  is  Dutch  and  the  other  Scotch,  but  the 
two  Fergusons  have  more  in  common  than  a  name  and  a  subject; 
for,  though  bom  in  Holland,  the  later  writer  comes  of  Scotch 
ancestry. 

How  he  is  related  to  Adam  Ferguson  the  friend  of  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we  might  have  conjec- 
tured that  in  taking  up  this  task  he  was  completing  the  work  of  a 
grandfather,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  nowhere  refers  to 
his  illustrious  namesake,  and  appears  not  to  be  aware  of  his 
existence. 

Whatever  inherited  aptitude  he  may  have  brought  to  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  led  to  the  choice  of 
it  as  corollary  to  a  work  of  greater  magnitude.  His  first  essay 
in  the  field  of  authorship  was  a  discourse  on  the  "  Red  Cross  at 
Sea" — ^in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  how  the  humane  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  may  best  be  applied  to  the  mitigation 
of  the  horrors  of  naval  warfare.  This  grew  out  of  his  experience 
as  a  captain  in  the  Netherland's  navy. 

After  occupying  for  some  years  the  post  of  governor  in  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  he  was  sent  in  1873  to  represent  his 
government  at  the  Court  of  Peking,  a  position  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  fill  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  A  diplomatic  life 
necessarily  directed  his  attention  to  the  rules  that  govern  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  his  long  tenure  of  office  afforded  him 
ample  time  to  elaborate  his  researches  in  the  form  of  a  book — 
the  result  being  a  work  on  international  law  which  is  worthy  of 
a  countryman  of  Grotius.  Not  to  speak  of  its  other  merits  this 
work  may  be  safely  pronounced  the  best  guide  extant  for  the 
use  of  consuls. 

International  law  is  the  outcome  of  Christian  civilization  ;  and 
his  study  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  his  experience  of  a 

*  The  Phihtophy  of  CivHiuLtum.  Bj  JakHelknus  Fbbqusok.  London,  1890. 
Whittmgham  ft  Co.,  91  Graoechurch  street. 
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civilijEation  not  of  the  ChnBtian  type  led  Mr.  Ferguson  to  embody 
in  another  treatise  his  views  as  to  the  principles  of  human 
progress. 

Like  Adam  Ferguson  he  is  a  pronounced  Christian — ^viewing 
in  the  Christian  ideal  the  goal  towards  which  the  drift  of 
humanity  is  tending.  Yet  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  by  the  two  writers.  The 
former  is  a  historian,  the  latter  a  philosopher.  One  gives  us  a 
narrative  of  facts,  the  other  sets  forth  his  deductions  from  the 
principles  of  science.     . 

The  principles  with  which  he  sets  out  would  have  startled  his 
old-world  predecessor,  for  Helenus  Ferguson  is  a  thoroughgoing 
Darwinian,  plus  the  faith  of  a  Christian.  He  quotes  other  writers 
on  civilization,  such  as  Guizot,  Buckle,  and  Draper,  no  more  than 
he  does  his  ancient  kinsman  ;  but  reference  to  Spencer,  Wallace, 
Darwin,  and  other  writers  of  the  evolution  school,  occur  on  every 
page — the  first  of  the  latter  two  being  evidently  his  Magnus 
ApoUo. 

He  is  not,  however,  held  in  bondage  by  authority,  as  is  evident 
from  the  freedom  with  which  he  criticises  Darwin's  denial  of 
design  in  nature  (p.  209-213).  The  closing  sentences  of  that 
passage  may  here  be  cited  as  showing  in  few  words  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  author. 

^  This  ever-present  power,  balancing  energies  and  motions  into 
obedience  to  immutable  law,  displays  the  growing  energy  of 
organic  evolution  to  reach  its  final  object — the  moral-mental  con- 
stitution of  man — and  all  by  that  astonishing  self-adjusting  design 
primordially  and  potentially  enclosed  in  a  globule  of  water,  man- 
ifesting itself  in  every  seed,  spore  or  ovum,  giving  origin  to 
innumerable  species — through  age  on  age  moving  in  stately 
march  from  lower  to  higher  in  the  evolution  scale  of  the  universe. 
But  whence  and  whither?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is 
God.'' 

**  The  great  naturalist,"  he  elsewhere  says,  ''was  so  absorbed  in 
the  details  of  the  by-paths  of  creation,  that  his  mind  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  main  track  of  evolution,  which  embraces  the  whole 
universe — mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  material." 

Of  Christ  be  says  :  "It  might  be  possible  to  reach  by  scientific 
induction  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ  as  such  when  on 
earth.  Indeed,  if  the  history  of  mankind  did  not  already  possess 
that  ever-living  example,  philosophy  if  consistent  in  its  search  for 
the  goal  of  the  development  theory,  for  the  final  link  which  unites 
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man  in  his  highest  development  with  his  Creator,  would  postulate 
such  a  being  as  this  final  link — as  the  utmost  result  of  evolution." 
Having  chosen  to  write  in  English  as  the  leading  language  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Ferguson's  style  is  somewhat  deficient  in  grace. 
EEis  thoughts,  however,  are  fresh  and  forcible  ;  and  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  get  at  them  will  find  himself  amply 
repaid. 

W.  A.  P.  Martin. 

SiMCOX  ON  THB  WRrTKRS  OF  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT.* — ^TMs  lit- 
tle volume  is  designated  as  Part  11.  of  the  author's  work  on  the 
Language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
recently  noticed  in  this  Review  (March,  1891).  That  volume 
was  general  and  treated  of  the  dialect  which  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  in  common  employ ;  this  one  is  special  and  deals 
with  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  writer  and  with  com- 
parisons of  the  various  authors  with  one  another.  In  seven 
chapters  the  style  of  the  various  writers  is  illustrated  ;  then  fol- 
low two  Appendices  in  which  affinities  of  vocabulary  are  shown 
among  the  New  Testament  authors  and  between  them  and  other 
writers  of  post-classical  Greek,  such  as  Polybius,  Philo,  and 
Apocryphal  writers. 

Mr.  Simcox  has  limited  his  work  to  the  sphere  of  linguistics 
in  the  preparation  of  this  manual.  He  has  not  discussed  the 
bearing  of  the  facts  concerning  language  and  style  which  he  pre- 
sents upon  questions  of  authorship  and  genuineness.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  style  of  Hebrews  and  that  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  are  recognized,  but  with  little  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
non-Pauline  authorship  of  Hebrews.  The  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Apocalypse  are  exhibited,  but  their  bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  its  authorship  is  not  indicated.  So  far  as  appears, 
the  Johannean  authorship  is  assumed.  The  Pauline*  epistles  are 
treated  together,  but  with  a  recognition,  at  the  close,  of  differ- 
ences of  style  among  them.  One  author  holds  the  genuineness  of 
the  whole  thirteen.  The  proof-reading  has  not  been  done  with 
sufficient  care.  Without  directing  special  attention  to  the  detec- 
tion of  typographical  errors  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 

been  observed. 

George  B.  Stevens. 

*  The  WrUen  of  (he  New  TeatamerU^  their  Style  and  Characterisiies.  Bj  the  Ute 
Bey.  William  Henbt  Sdigox,  M.A.  New  York:  Thomas  Whiitaker.  Pp.  190. 
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A»ncLB  L— ENGLISH  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  true  of  the  classical  languages 
of  the  Old  World  or  the  later  languages  of  Modem  Continen- 
tal Europe,  it  is,  beyond  question,  true  as  to  the  English  Lan- 
guage that  we  afe  living  in  a  distinctively  linguistic  era,  when 
more  work  and  better  work  is  doing  in  the  sphere  of  English 
Philology  than  at  any  preceding  era  ; — work  accomplished,  it 
is  pleasing  to  state,  mainly  at  the  hands  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican scholars.  While  much  of  the  existing  philological  im- 
pulse is  directly  due  to  the  labors  of  Danish  and  German 
linguists, — ^to  Thorkelin,  Bask  and  Bouterwek,  Grein  and  Koch, 
Loth  and  Maetzner,  Helfenstein  and  Sievers,  EttmiiUer  and 
Heyne,  it  is,  also,  true  that  through  the  untiring  labors  of 
such  native  workers  as  Thorpe  and  Bosworth,  Arnold  and 
Kemble  this  original  impulse  has  widened  and  deepened  and  is 
now  expressing  itself  in  manifold  forms  in  the  researches  of 
the  Early  English  Text  Society,  and  similar  organizations. 
The  invaluable  work  of  Max  Muller  apart,  who,  as  a  general 
philologist  and  an  Anglo-German  has,  in  a  sense,  unified  the 
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linguistic  study  of  England  and  Germany,  to  no  authors  is 
this  larger  interest  more  justly  due  than  to  GFeoi^e  P.  Marsh 
and  Frj^ncis  A.  March  of  America,  and  to  Professors  Sweet  and 
Skeat  of  England.  One  of  the  most  pronounced  forms  of  this 
modem  movement  in  English,  if  not,  indeed,  the  most  pro- 
nounced, is  Lexicography.  The  era  is  not  only  linguistic :  it  is 
lexical  and,  as  such,  awakens  the  earnest  interest  of  every 
student  of  English,  either  on  the  side  of  its  language  or  its 
literature.  At  the  very  time  that  we  are  writing,  as  the  clos- 
ing decade  of  the  century  is  entered,  we  find  this  movement 
well  nigh  at  its  maximum,  so  that,  both  at  home  and  in  England, 
no  English  book  is  commanding  more  attention  than  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and,  despite  ourselves,  we  are  living,  more  than 
ever,  in  an  age  of  words.  Who  knows  but  that  the  mediaeval 
discussion  of  the  relative  importance  of  Words  and  Things,  of 
Nominalism  and  Eealism,  may  reappear  in  modem  form  and 
oblige  us,  in  order  to  reach  a  conclusion,  to  take  the  ground 
long  since  suggested  by  Mirabeau,  that  "  words  are  things ;  '* 
and,  by  Wordsworth,  that  "language  is  the  incarnation  of 
thought,"  so  that  Dictionary-making,  after  all,  is  a  mental  as 
well  as  a  verbal  process  and  fittingly  engages,  as  it  is,  at  this 
moment,  engaging,  the  best  talent  of  Europe  and  America. 

English  Lexicography,  as  the  English  Language  in  general, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  distinctive  historical 
periods  or  sections. 

First  English— 449— 1154. 

Middle  English— 1154— 1500. 

Modern  English— 1500— 1890. 

Dismissing  the  first  and  second  of  these  periods  with  a  pass- 
ing notice,  we  shall  have  to  do,  in  the  main,  with  the  third  and 
modem  lexical  era. 

I.  As  to  lexicographical  work  pertaining  specifically  to  First 
English,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  opened,  in  the  seventh 
century,  in  the  form  of  the  famous  Epinal  Gloss  as  it  existed 
in  Kentish  speech.  (Li  Ms.  in  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
with  Grammar  and  Colloquy).  A  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary  of  the  eighth  century  is  found  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge.  That  by  Aelfric  the  Grammarian 
belongs  to  the  tenth  century.     Following  this,  is  Nowell's 
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Saxon-English  Dictionary,  the  first  in  a  purely  native  form. 
After  a  lengthy  interval,  there  appeared,  in  1640,  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  Anglo-Saxon  Glossary,  prepared  at  his  own  expense, 
nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  by  Spelman  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Lectureship  at  Cambridge  was  then  established  and 
Whelock  appointed  as  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  professor  in  Eng- 
land. In  1659,  appeared  William  Sumner's  Dictionarium 
Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum,  the  most  important  by  far  that,  as 
yet,  had  been  issued. 

Passing  by  Benson's  Vocabulary,  1701,  and  Lye's  Saxon- 
Gothic-Latin  Lexicon,  1772,  we  come  to  the  great  work  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Bosworth — a  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Dictionary,  1838,  the  opening  sentence  of  the  preface  sugges- 
tively reading,  "  words  are  the  creation  of  mind."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  the  preface  he  further  states,  "  that  there 
are  in  English  about  88000  words  "  and  is  quick  to  acknowledge 
liis  indebtedness  as  an  English  philologist  to  the  Brothers 
Grimm  and  other  German  students  of  English.  Ettmuller's 
Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon  of  1851  was  followed  by  Groin's  great 
work,  1857-64,  "  Die  Bibliothek  der  Angelsachsischen  Poesie," 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  most  elaborate  and  scholarly  diction- 
ary of  our  First  English  Poetry,  as  yet  extant.  Though  con- 
fined to  the  poetry,  it  is  weU  nigh  complete  in  its  form  and 
value  and  fully  justifies  the  statement  by  March,  similar  to 
that  of  Johnson  concerning  Addison,  that  students  of  English 
"  must  spend  their  days  and  nights  *  with  Grein."  In  1877, 
Leo's  Anglo-Saxon  Glossar  was  issued,  followed,  as  it  has  been, 
in  the  last  decade,  by  Harrison  and  Baskervill's  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,  based  on  Groschopp's  Grein,  and  by  such  special 
gloflsaries  as  Heyne's  Beowulf,  Thorpe's  Beowulf,  Kent's  Elene 
and  other  issues  of  the  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry. 

The  last  and  most  extensive  product  of  lexicography  relat- 
ing to  our  oldest  English  is  the  Bosworth-ToUer  Dictionary, 
the  edition  of  Bosworth  by  Professor  Toller  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  Though  still  in  process  of  publication,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  warrant  the  statement  that  it  will  mark  the 
highest  results  within  this  special  sphere  of  philological  labor, 
and  admirably  represent  that  comprehensive  and  yet  accurate 
method  of  dictionary  construction  which  obtains  as  well  in 
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Middle  and  Modem  English  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
A  reference  to  Wright's  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocab- 
ularies, edited  by  Professor  Wiilker,  will  complete  our  lexico- 
graphical survey  of  our  First-English  Period,  it  being  necessary 
to  add,  that  we  are  yet  in  urgent  need  of  a  concise  general 
lexicon  of  this  period  to  serve  the  purpose  which  Bosworth's 
lexicon  of  1838  served  for  that  generation  of  students. 
Grein's  Glossary  in  German  is,  in  a  sense,  inaccessible,  while 
Toller's  version  of  Bosworth  is  too  expensive  and  elaborate  for 
the  average  student  of  to-day. 

II.  We  pass  on,  and  briefly,  to  the  second  historical  period, 
the  Middle  English,  extending  from  the  close  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  1154,  to  the  Revital  of  Learning  in  1500 — ^to  the 
Modem  Era. 

Such  works  as  Halliwell's  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,  illustrating  Early  English  authors,  mainly  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  issued  in  1850 ;  Wright's  Diction- 
ary of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,.1857 ;  Trench's  Select 
Glossary,  1869 ;  Herbert  Coleridge's  Dictionary  of  Old  Eng- 
lish Words  of  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  1863 ; 
Jamieson's  Etymological  Scottish  Dictionary,  1867,  which  is  a 
dictionary  of  Northern  English,  as  represented  in  the  Lowland 
Scotch  of  Bums  and  Eamsay ; — are,  all,  strictly  Middle  Eng- 
lish Lexicons,  covering  the  ground  technically  known  as  Semi- 
Saxon  and  Early  English.  Of  this  order,  the  list  is  naturally 
large,  covering  either  the  general  area  of  provincialism,  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  or  some  particular  locahty, 
as  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire. 

Of  Middle  English  Dictionaries  in  the  widest  and  best  sense, 
there  are  three  of  notable  eminence.  The  first  of  these  is, 
Stratmann's  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language,  1878, 
recently  revised  by  Bradley  for  the  Clarendon  Press ;  a  diction- 
ary which,  in  its  present  form,  has  won  its  way  to  scholarly 
recognition  and  satisfied  a  lexical  need  for  which  English 
students  had  long  been  waiting.  As  in  the  case  of  Grein,  of 
Marburg,  so  in  that  of  Dr.  Stratmann,  of  Krefeld,  increasingly 
important  labors  in  the  department  of  Old  English  were  ter- 
minated by  death.  The  next  of  these  three  compilations  is 
that  of  Dr.   Maetzner.   of  Berlin,  author  of  the  Englische 
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Grammatik,  a  work'  that,  as  yet,  has  had  no  approximate  rival 
and  bids  fair  to  be  for  generations  without  one.  This  lexicon 
is,  at  present,  far  from  completion  but  is  already  known  by 
English  lingoists  as  the  best.  Mahew  and  Skeat's  Concise 
Dictionary  is  the  last  of  this  list  and,  by  reason  of  its  form 
and  method,  the  most  practical  and  useful  of  the  three. 
Choosing  as  its  typical  words  those  found  in  the  writings  of 
Chaucer  and  Langlande  rather  than  those  of  the  earlier  centu- 
ries, and  giving  special  attention  to  the  French  element  in  the 
English  of  that  day,  it  happily  illustrates  the  relation  of  the 
local  to  the  national  speech  and  that  of  native  to  foreign  forms. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  compend,  under  one  alphabetical  index, 
of  the  three  invaluable  Middle  English  Manuals — Morris' 
Specimens  of  Early  English,  (1150-1300) ;  Morris  and  Skeat's 
Specimens  of  Early  English  (1298-1393)  and  Skeat's  Speci- 
mens of  English  literature,  (1394-1579).  If  we  add  to  these 
general  lexicons  those  special  glossaries  issued  in  recent  years 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  from  the  Vision  of  .Langlande  to  the 
Tale  of  Gkimelyn,  we  discover  what  a  vast  amount  of  lexical 
labor  has  been  expended  in  England  in  the  last  decade,  having 
mainly  to  do  with  the  English  of  the  twelfth  century  on  to  the 
fifteenth.  Add,  still,  to  these  labors,  the  prodigious  work 
accomplished  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  and  more  recent  philological  associations,  such  as 
the  English  Dialect  Society,  in  the  way  of  editing  the  older 
texts  and  furnishing  accurate  and  helpful  glossaries,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  no  modem  nation,  not  even  in  Germany,  has 
more  critical  and  satisfactory  work  been  done  than  in  England, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  While  much  of  this  work 
has  been  grammatical  and  textual,  and  much  of  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  general  linguistic  work,  most  of  it  has  been  within 
the  sphere  of  Middle  English  and,  still  more  narrowly,  within 
the  sphere  of  lexicography. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  to  the  third  and  most  interest- 
ing period — that  of  Modem  English. 

m.  For  the  purposes  of  clearness  and  historical  accuracy,  it 
will  be  best  to  divide  this  last  period  into  what  may  be  called — 
the  Preparative  and  the  Later  Periods ;  the  first,  beginning  at 
1500  and  extending  to  1700  and,  the  second,  embracing  the 
subsequent  years  to  the  present  time. 
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A.  In  the  earlier  or  preparative  era,  we  discern  two  or  three 
conspicuouB  aims  on  the  part  of  the  English  lexicographers. 

1.  One  of  these  aims  was  to  exhibit  and  enforce  the  relation- 
ship of  the  vemacnlar  to  other  languages  and,  especially,  to  the 
Latin.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  word  Leden,  in  Old 
English  usage,  means  not  only  Latin  but  language  in  general, 
when  Latin  was  the  vernacular  of  the  island,  it  will  not  seem 
strange  that  this  relationship  was  emphasized,  even  after  the 
Latin  had  been  supplanted  by  the  English.  Hence,  we  read  in 
Worcester's  "History  of  English  Lexicography:"  "that  the 
object  of  the  first  lexicographical  labors  in  England  was  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  Latin  language ;  afterwards,  that  of 
the  Greek  and,  also,  of  foreign  modem  languages,"  referring, 
especially,  to  the  French.  It  is  here  we  find  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  our  earliest  English  dictionaries  were  English 
but  in  part,  taking  the  form  of  bi-lingual  and  tri-lingual  and 
multi-lingual  lexicons. 

Thus  our  oldest  modem  English  lexicon  (1499-1500)  is  the 
"  Lexicon  Anglo-Latinum"  by  Fraunces  and  Galf  ridus,  a  com- 
panion to  the  "  Ortus  Vocabulorum,"  "  the  parent  production," 
says  Dibdin,  "  of  our  popular  Latin-English  Dictionary  by  Ains- 
worth."  "Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Dictionarium,"  the  first  one 
under  this  title,  1538,  was  also  Latin-English,  "  wherein,"  he 
says,  in  dedicating  it  to  Henry  VIIL,  "  I  dare  aflten  may  be 
found  one  thousand  more  Latin  words  than  were  together  in 
any  one  dictionary  published  in  this  realm  at  the  time  I  first 
began  to  write  this  commentary."  "  Baret's  Triple  Dictionary" 
of  1573,  combined  the  Latin  and  the  French  with  the  English, 
to  which,  in  1580,  the  Greek  was  added,  making  it  quadruple. 
Rider's  celebrated  lexicon  of  1589,  was  of  this  order,  in  which 
he  boasts  of  having  four  thousand  more  words  than  any  pre- 
ceding compend  and  adds :  "  No  one  dictionary,  as  yet  extant, 
hath  the  English  before  the  Latin."  Of  this  kind  of  lexicon, 
"Minsheu's  Guide  Into  the  Tongues"  (1617)  presented  the 
most  complex  example  of  a  polyglot,  and,  while  maintaining 
its  character  as  an  English  dictionary,  opened  its  pages  to 
words  from  ten  additional  tongues,  includmg  even  the  Hebrew. 
So,  on  through  a  copious  list  down  to  the  first  edition  of  Ains- 
worth  in  1736,  this  older  habit  continued. 
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2.  A  further  design  in  this  initial  era  eeems  to  have  been  to 
give  technical  and  special  compends  of  all  possible  departments 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  tendency  came  to  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  impresses  even  the 
most  cursory  student  of  the  publications  of  the  period.  A  few 
titles  will  suffice :  "  Oowell's  Interpreter"  (1607),  a  dictionary 
of  l^al  terms  and,  even  yet,  as  we  are  told,  ^^  a  standard 
authority"  in  this  direction ;  ^^  Spelman's  Glossarium  Archaio- 
logicum"  (1626),  compiler  of  the  first  English  Glossary  already 
cited.  In  1668,  appeared  Phillips'  "  New  World  of  English 
Words,"  which,  though  called  a  general  dictionary,  was  not 
accurately  such,  dealing,  as  it  did,  mainly,  with  technical  and 
borrowed  terms.  Attention  has  been  recently  called  to  the  fact 
that  among  the  "  affected  words"  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  that 
are  to  be  used  with  caution  or  not  at  all  as  ^^  barbarous  and 
illegally  derived"  are  such  as — autograph,  evangelizej  bibli- 
ography, inimical,  and  others.  So  fickle  are  the  fortunes  of 
the  language  in  what  it  accepts  or  rejects. 

In  1671,  Skinner's  "  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanae"  was 
published,  made  interesting  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
nearly  a  century  later,  looked  to  it  as  an  authority  in  the  line 
of  English  etymology.  So,  on  through  the  list  of  lexicons  as 
given  us  by  Wheatley  and  Worcester,  we  note  that,  three  or 
four  centuries  back  of  us,  the  present  type  of  technical  dic- 
tionary was  anticipated,  though,  indeed,  the  scale  on  which  it 
was  prepared  was  necessarily  more  limited  and  untrustworthy. 
Of  tiie  fourteen  different  orders  or  classes  of  English  diction- 
aries given  us  by  Dr.  Worcester  in  his  partial  catalogue,  ten, 
at  least,  are  of  this  specific,  technical  type.  Such  compends  as 
Wedgwood's  and  Skeat's  "  Etymological  Dictionaries  of  Eng- 
lish," and  even  such  as  Palmer's  "  Folk-Etymology,  and  Jarvis' 
^  Dictionary  of  the  Language  of  Shakespeare,"  are  the  natural 
lexicographical  outgrowth  of  this  seventeenth-century  tendency 
to  the  specific  even  before  the  modern  era  of  specialization 
opened. 

3.  A  third  and  final  purpose  which  has  revealed  itself  to  us 
in  the  study  now  under  review  is  what  we  may  justly  term — 
Interpretation,  or  exposition ;  a  primary  purpose,  indeed,  in  the 
lexicography  of  any  era  but,  in  the  era  before  us,  taking  on  a 
unique  type.    We  refer  to  the  explanation  of  difficult  words  as 
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distinct  from  those  of  a  common  and  general  character.  It 
will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  we  are  thus  still  in  the  region  of 
special  lexicons  of  English,  though  slowly  working  onward  to 
the  more  modem  form. 

Hence,  BuUokar's  "English  Expositor  of  Hard  Words,'' 
1616,  which  he  was  proud  to  call  "  A  Complete  Dictionary  ;'* 
Cockeram's  "  Interpreter  of  Hard  English  Words,"  1623,  and 
Blount's  "  Glossographk^  or  a  Dictionary  interpreting  all  such 
hard  words  as  are  now'  used  in  our  refined  English  Tongue" 
(1656).  The  long  and  quaint  preface  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
this  book  is  well  worth  the  reading. 

The  "  Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova"  (1707),  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  English  in  which  pictorial  illustrations  were 
used  for  purposes  of  explanation,  and  Kersey's  "  General  Eng- 
lish Dictionary"  of  1708,  bring  us  to  the  opening  of  the  modem 
era,  in  its  second  period,  and  to  the  study  of  the  general  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  specific  English  lexicon. 

A  curious  phase  of  this  attempt  to  make  a  lexicon  a  collec- 
tion and  explanation  of  hard  words  is  seen  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  editions  issued  for  the  use  of  English  children, 
such  as  Withal's  "Little  Dictionary  for  Children"  (1559); 
Evans'  "Short  Dictionary  most  profitable  for  Young  Begin- 
ners" (1572),  and  other  similar  manuals.  It  is  thus  that  we 
come  through  the  transitional  years  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth. 

B.  The  Modem  Lexical  Period  Proper. 

The  first  and  excellent  product  of  this  new  awakening  and 
better  method  is  Bailey's  "  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary" 
of  1721,  somewhat  akin  to  its  forerunners  in  that  it  was  etymo- 
logical and,  also,  interpretative,  but  a  marked  advance  upon 
them  in  that  it  devoted  new  attention  to  the  common  diction  of 
the  people ;  to  what  Mr.  White  has  called  every-day  English, 
"  the  first  English  dictionary,"  says  Worcester,  "  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  a  complete  collection  of  the  words 
of  the  language."  The  24rth  edition  of  it  will  confirm  the 
judgment  as  to  its  excellence,  while  the  preface  of  Harwood, 
the  editor,  is  as  spicy  as  are  the  pages  of  Burton  and  Fuller.   ' 

In  1747,  "  A  plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language" 
was  addressed  by  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
In  seven  or  eight  years  from  that  date,  in  1755,  he  gave  to  the 
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public  his  great  Folio  Dictionary,  based,  to  some  extent,  on 
Bailey's  Lexicon  of  1721,  but  having  so  much  independent 
merit  and  so  many  elements  marking  lexidQ  progress  that  it  is, 
in  no  sense,  derogatory  to  his  predecessors  to  say  that  it  is 
alone  in  its  excellence  up  to  the  date  of  its  issue.  In  fine,  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  what  an  English  Dictionary  should  be,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  one  published. 

In  fullness  of  definition,  in  apt  and  copious  citation  from 
representative  English  authors,  in  the  subordination  of  the 
technical  to  the  popular,  in  the  varied  and  comparatively 
accurate  knowledge  it  displays  of  the  earlier  history  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  language,  and  in  the  large  body 
of  material  it  furnishes  for  all  later  lexicographers,  it  had  no 
approximate  rival  at  its  time  and,  to  this  day,  may  be  profit- 
ably consulted  by  any  critical  student  of  English.  It  thus 
stands  related  to  subsequent  dictionary  work  somewhat  as 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  stands  to  modern  criticism  or 
as  the  Principia  of  Newton  to  modern  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics. When  it  is  said  that  its  vocabulary  is  but  little  larger 
than  that  of  Bailey's  preceding  it ;  that  in  scientific  detail  it  is 
imperfect ;  that,  especially,  in  the  province  of  etymology  it  is 
defective  and,  often,  misleading  and  that,  in  logical  method 
and  philosophic  grasp,  it  has  been  more  than  surpassed  in 
recent  years,  this  is  not  to  nullify  the  praise  already  expressed 
by  demanding  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  what 
we  expect  at  the  very  borders  of  the  twentieth. 

From  this  time  on  down  to  the  publication  of  Latham's 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  1876,  most  English 
lexicographers  reproduced  Johnson,  much  as  the  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  Germany  aimed  to  reproduce,  in  the  genera- 
tion following  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  excellence  of  that 
Grolden  Age.  'T  was  thus  with  Shendan's  edition  of  1780, 
laying  special  stress  however,  upon  the  phonetic  principle  in 
language.  Walker's  Lexicon  of  1791  made  a  specialty  of 
orthoepy.  In  1818  and  1827,  the  respective  editions  of  John- 
son by  Todd  appeared,  followed  in  183&-7  by  Richardson's, 
especially  valuable  io  its  references  to  English  authors  and 
thifl,  in  turn,  by  the  editions  of  Latham  (1876)  based,  as  we 
are  told,  on  Todd's  version  of  Johnson. 
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Within  the  limits  of  this  same  century  following  Dr.  John- 
son, there  are  three  or  four  English  Dictionaries  of  special  note 
and  worth  which,  wliile  they  look  back  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  sage  of  Litchfield,  advance  as  new  departures  and  open 
the  way  for  that  elaborate  lexical  work  which  is  now  develop- 
ing before  us.  These  are  Webster's  American  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  (1828) ;  Annandale's  edition  of  the  Impe- 
rial Dictionary  (1850) ;  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the 
same  era;  Stormonth's  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, and  Worcester's  of  1860.  Of  Webster's  edition  of 
1828,  every  English  scholar  knows  the  value,  while  critical 
opinion  in  this  country  and  England  has  never  rated  it  higher 
than  it  does  to-day.  This  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  various  editions  of  it  have  been  made,  especially  by  Good- 
rich in  1847,  1856,  and  President  Porter  in  1864,  1879  and 
1884,  but  that,  as  we  write,  an  elaborate  version  of  it,  of  higli 
merit  has  just  reached  its  completion. 

The  version  recently  completed  bears  the  suggestive  title, — 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  as  distinct  from  An  Ameri- 
can Dictionary.  As  the  first  suggestion  regarding  an  English 
Dictionary  was  made  in  1784  to  Noah  Webster  by  Dr.  Good- 
rich, then  a  trustee  of  Yale,  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  this 
latest  revision  should  have  been  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Ex-President  Porter  of  Yale.  While  it  makes  it  a  definite 
aim  to  improve  upon  all  preceding  issues  of  Webster  in  orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation,  etymology,  illustration  and  general  ex- 
cellence, it  makes  special  claim  to  excellence  as  to  its  inter- 
national character  and  as  to  the  accuracy  and  fullness  of  its 
definitions.  Its  vocabulary  of  130,000  words,  marks  a  decided 
advance  upon  the  106,000  of  the  older  edition.  In  its  table 
of  contents,  the  attention  of  students  is  called  to  Dr.  Porter's 
Preface;  to  Dr.  Pick's  discussion  of  Indo-Germanic  Eoots  in 
English  and,  particularly,  to  Prof.  Hadley's  excellent  compend 
of  the  History  of  the  English  Language,  the  death  of  Prof. 
Hadley  being  no  less  a  loss  to  English  scholarship  than  it  was 
to  Greek. 

Special  attention  should  also  be  called  to  that  elaborate  and 
promising  work  now  in  progress  under  the  name :  The  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  (Funk  &  Wagnalls).     Some  of  its  character- 
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istic  features  may  be  noted,  as  follows  :  stating  the  etymology 
after  the  definition,  thus  placing  no  hindrance,  to  the  average 
English  reader,  between  the  word  and  its  best  meaning.  While 
scholarship  is  not  sacrificed  thereby,  practical  ends  are  reached. 

Further,  the  present  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  prece- 
dence over  all  etymological  and  historical  meanings,  however 
good  in  their  place  and  time,  so  that  regard  is  had  for  the 
needs  of  the  average  reader  and  student.  So,  as  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  undue  technical  language ;  the  location  and  verification 
of  quotations ;  the  precedence  given  to  standard  and  to  Ameri- 
can authors ;  the  widening  of  the  vocabulary  to  175,000  words ; 
the  reduction  of  obsolete  words  and  variants  to  the  minimum 
and  their  assignment,  when  admitted  to  their  proper  place  of 
subordination,  to  the  living,  settled  speech. 

Lastly,  there  may  be  noted  the  adoption  and  illustration  of 
The  Scientific  Alphabet  to  indicate  pronunciation,  a  vocabu- 
lary place  being  given,  however,  to  those  three  or  four  thou- 
sand words  to  which  the  phonetic  principle  may  safely  be 
applied. 

Of  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  1850,  it  is  suflident  to  say, 
that  it  is  based  on  Webster,  containing  in  its  vocabulary  the 
same  number  of  words  found  in  the  International  and  '^  ac- 
cepted in  Great  Britain,"  as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface  of 
Annandale's  edition  ^'  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  English 
Language."  Its  specialty  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  line  of 
symbolic  illustration.  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  is  partic- 
ularly so  in  its  literary  citations  and  examples,  while  in  its 
general  title  it  makes  us  familiar  vrith  that  peculiar  phase  of 
lexical  work  that  is  the  dominant  one  in  the  present  age. 

Stormonth's  Lexicon,  while  laying  emphasis,  as  its  title  tells 
U0,  on  etymology  and  orthoepy  is,  to  all  intents,  a  general  one, 
the  main  criticism  upon  it  being  that  recently  given  by  an 
Ajnerican  author,  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  British  Lexicon  of 
English.  Hence,  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  and  usage, 
the  American  student  of  it  must  be  on  his  guard. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  Dr.  Worcester's  great  work  of 
1860,  we  are,  once  again,  reminded  that  the  University  at  New 
Ebiven  may  rightly  be  called  the  home  of  American  Lexicog- 
raphy.    We  are,  also,  reminded  of  his  personal  indebtedness 
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to  Dr.  JohnBon'e  philological  work  and  of  his  manifest  prefer- 
ence, in  case  of  doubt,  of  English  usage  to  American.  It  ifi 
interesting  to  note  that,  while  acknowledging  his  reference,  as 
to  pronunciation  and  etymology,  to  Noah  Webster,  he  is  care- 
ful to  add  by  way  of  independent  judgment  **  that,  in  other 
respects, — no  word,  no  definition  of  a  word,  no  citation,  no 
name  as  an  authority,  has  been  taken  from  that  work."  In 
these  other  respects,  we  may  add,  so  excellent  is  the  work  in 
each  and  so  similarly  good  that  it  is  yet  an  open  question 
among  English  scholars  as  to  which  of  these  two  valuable  lexi- 
cons is  the  more  valuable  as  an  authority  and  practical  guide. 
There  remain  for  our  consideration,  the  two  most  elaborate 
examples  of  lexical  work  in  Modern  English.  "The  New 
English  Dictionary"  and  "The  Century  Dictionary."  The 
New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Murray  of  London,  claims  to  be 
new,  as  it  states,  "because  of  the  variety  of  its  aims,  the 
originality  of  its  method  and  the  fresh  start  which  it  makes 
from  materials  never  before  collected." 

Its  aim  is  to  do  for  English  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm  in  their  Worterbuch  for  German  and  by 
Littre  for  French;  its  method  is  strictly  historical  while  its 
materials  are  gathered  in  this  country  and  England,  by  over  a 
thousand  readers,  from  authors  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
onward.  More  specifically,  its  design  is,  with  reference  to 
every  word  presented,  "  to  show  when,  how  and  in  what  shape 
it  became  English ;  what  development  of  form  and  meaning 
it  has  since  received ;  which  of  its  uses  have  become  obsolete 
and  which  survive ;  what  new  uses  have  arisen  and  how  and 
when."  When  it  is  stated  that  the  vocabulary  includes  more 
than  200,000  words  and  that  the  quotations  from  about  500O 
authors  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  we  can  see  some- 
thing of  the  magnitude  of  a  work  which,  after  years  of  un- 
wearied labor  is  yet  before  us  in  but  few  of  its  parts  and  bids 
fair,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  to  carry  us  over  into  the 
twentieth  century  for  its  completion.  Due  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  late  Archbishop  Trench,  in  1857,  and  fairly 
under  way  in  1880,  it  has  already  occupied  a  decade  in  the 
issue  of  Vol.   I.   (Part  I-V),  though  promising  more  expe- 
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ditiooB  progress  in  the  remaining  volumes.  Though  sharply 
criticised  for  its  somewhat  loosely  verified  references,  aiming 
only  at  what  it  calls  "  reasonable  accuracy ;"  for  the  too  fre- 
quent absence,  in  the  sphere  of  technical  definition,  of  the  skill 
of  the  specialist  and,  especially,  for  the  assumption,  on  the 
editor's  part,  of  final  authority  in  deciding  upon  the  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  contributed  material,  it  is,  still,  a 
superb  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  lexical  execution,  or 
historical  criticism  in  the  sphere  of  English  speech.*  The 
marvel  is  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  it  is,  while  no  exception  has 
been  taken  to  the  fact  that  in  general  philological  excellence 
no  English  Dictionary  of  British  origin  has  at  all  approached 
it.  Though  called  by  the  London  Spectator  a  "  national  work," 
it  is  clear  that  the  term  is  used  in  no  exclusive  or  British  sense. 
It  is  in  all  respects,  an  expression  of  International  English,  as 
the  names  of  White  and  Marsh  and  March  among  its  readers 
abundantly  testify.  Carrying  us  no  farther  back  than  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  may  almost  be  termed  a  work  in  Modem 
English.  Antedating,  moreover,  the  beginning  of  Modem 
English  Lexicography  in  1500,  it  is  natural  to  discern  in  its 
pages  the  well  known  names  of  Cockeram  and  Johnson,  Blount 
and  Bailey,  so  frequently  adduced  as  accepted  authorities. 

Of  tte  Century  Dictionary,  nearing  its  completion,  it  is 
perhaps  invidious  to  speak  at  length,  and  more  especially  so,  as 
its  particular  aims  and  methods  have  been  so  frequently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  American  students. 

Its  title — An  Encyclopedic  Lexicon,  indicates  its  most  con- 
spicuoTis  feature,  while,  once  again,  we  are  reminded,  as  we 
turn  to  the  name  of  Professor  Whitney,  of  our  historic  and 
present  indebtedness  to  Yale.  Of  the  forty  or  fifty  specialists 
working  under  his  supervision,  so  large  a  nimiber  are  college 
professors  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  call  this  work.  The 
American  University  Dictionary,  as  King  James'  Version  of 
the  English  Bible,  the  work  of  about  the  same  number  of 
specialists  in  England,  can  fitly  be  styled,  our  English  Univer- 
sity Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Its  special  aims  are  as  follows : 
to  include  all  words  which  have  been  in  use  since  English 
literature  has  existed;  to  lay  special  stress  upon  present  or 

*  See  "  Our  Dictionariee,"  by  B.  O.  Williams. 
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nineteenth  century  English  in  its  standard  forms  and  its  pro- 
vincialisms;  to  give  the  best  pronunciation  and  the  fullest 
etymology  and  definition  possible ;  to  present  a  book  for  the 
specialist  as  well  as  for  the  common  reader;  to  place  the 
phonetic  element  in  English  orthography  upon  a  new  and 
better  basis ;  to  present  carefully  collected  and  standard  quota- 
tions with  due  regard  to  American  sources  ;  to  offer  a  vocabu- 
lary bordering  closely  upon  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  words 
and,  by  way  of  marked  advance,  to  present  a  wealth  of  picto- 
rial art  and  illustration  not  even  attempted  in  any  preceding 
work.  Historical  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  New  English 
Dictionary  is  such,  and  beginning  at  about  the  same  century  in 
the  chronological  sequence  of  the  language,  it  has  undoubtedly 
already  made  good  its  claim  as  ^'  the  most  remarkable  work 
ever  undertaken  in  this  country  "  the  final  and  fullest  result  of 
those  scholarly  labors  in  English  Lexicography  which  date 
their  himible  origin  in  the  First  English  Glossary  of  Aelf  ric, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  tenth  century. 

Suggestions. 

1.  The  Le2ucal  Development  in  English  Philology. 

It  is  a  development  that  has  been  both  logical  and  chrono- 
logical ;  not  only  growing  with  the  centuries  in  the  mere  order 
of  time  but  on  well  defined  linguistic  laws  and  by  a  kind  of 
philosophic  method.  The  difference  between  the  Glossary  of 
Aelf  ric  and  that  of  Bosworth  as  edited  by  Toller ;  or  between 
Bailey's  Dictionary  of  1721  and  that  of  Murray  or  of  Whitney 
in  the  year  1890,  is  a  difference  as  scientific  as  it  is  historical 
and  in  fullest  keeping  with  all  those  other  coordinate  changes 
that  have  taken  place  between  the  tenth  century  and  the  nine- 
teenth. A  dictionary,  just  because  it  is  the  word-book  of 
scholars  and  the  people,  is  an  index,  among  others,  of  that 
scholarly  and  social  and  popular  progress  that  is  advancing  in 
ever  increasing  proportions  as  the  years  go  on.  What  Pro- 
fessor Draper  calls,  The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
includes  and'  necessitates,  as  one  of  its  phases,  that  special 
philological  development  of  which  we  are  speaking.  In  the 
historic  and  moral  order  of  this  development  in  lexicography 
one  or  two  matters  of  interest  attract  us. 
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We  notice,  first  of  all,  the  vast  indebtednesg  of  all  modern 
workers  in  this  department  to  those  who  have  preceded  them 
and,  chiefly,  to  those  who  have  labored  far  enough  in  the  past 
to  deserve  the  name  of  Lexical  Pioneers.  As  all  pioneers, 
thej  have  known  hardships  and  embarrassments  altogether 
foreign  to  the  experience  of  later  workers,  and  have  done  an 
initial  and  a  fundamental  work  which  made  it  possible  for 
better  work  to  be  done  by  their  successors.  Richardson,  in 
his  preface,  places  himself  among  those  '^  unhappy  mortals, 
the  writers  of  dictionaries,"  and  adds,  with  evident  feeling, 
that  his  work  was  '^prepared  not  in  the  soft  obscurities 
of  retirement,  nor  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers  but 
amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  sorrow." 
There  is  nothing  less  than  a  profound  and  devout  pathos  in 
similar  language  from  Webster,  as  he  expresses  his  gratitude 
to  God,  who  "  during  the  preparation  of  his  work  sustained  a 
feeble  constitution,  amidst  obstacles  and  trials,  disappointments, 
infirmities  and  depression."  It  is  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  who 
telk  us,  with  something  of  honest  pridiB,  that  he  accomplished 
his  great  work  "  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned  and  with- 
out any  patronage  of  the  great,"  doing  alone  in  seven  years, 
as  one  of  his  critics  has  stated,  what  the  joint  labor  of  forty 
academicians  could  not  produce  in  a  neighboring  nation  in  less 
than  half  a  century. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  "  that  God  had  endowed 
Bome  men  with  the  spirit  of  dictionary  making,"  while  we 
seem  to  see  the  undoubted  confirmation  of  their  divine  call  in 
the  untiring  zeal  with  which  they  have  prosecuted  their  labor. 

A  further  feature  of  interest  in  this  department  of  English 
work  is  the  controlling  desire  to  exhibit  the  principle  of  lingual 
affinity ;  the  relations  of  English  to  kindred  tongues,  Teutonic 
and  Indo-G^rmanic,  and  the  common  indebtedness  existing 
among  them.  In  the  earlier  bi-lingual  and  tri-lingual  lexicons, 
this  kinship  of  the  vernacular  with  the  classical  and  conti- 
nental tongues  is  signally  expressed,  with  primary  reference 
to  the  Latin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  French  and  German,  on 
the  other.  There  is  in  the  history  of  English  Lexicography 
alone  sufficient  basis  for  this  becoming  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
a  continuous  historic  rebuke  to  all  those  later  linguists,  either 
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English  or  foreign,  who  have  pressed  the  claims  of  their 
respective  languages  to  an  extreme,  and  overlooked  the  pres- 
ence of  their  common  dependence. 

2.  We  note  a  second  suggestion  as  to  the  legitimate  Prov- 
ince of  Lexicography.  Is  it  to  be  limited  or  unlimited; 
restricted  or  general  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  to  be  or  not  to  be — 
Encyclopedic  ?  Are  the  lexical  editors  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  right,  or  are  those  of  the  present  century 
nearer  the  ideal?  As  to  province  merely,  are  Webster  and 
Worcester  the  models,  or  Murray  and  Whitney?  It  is  this 
question  of  scope  that  the  International  Dictionary,  general  as 
it  is,  has  in  view  when  it  says  with  emphasis  and  with  some 
preference  for  limitation — "This  is  neither  a  library  nor  an 
Encyclopedia."  Dr.  Latham,  in  the  closing  words  of  his  pre- 
face writes  with  evident  reference  to  this  recent  movement,  as 
he  says,  "  Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  such  a  change  (converting  a  dictionary  into  an  Encyclo- 
pedia), I  cannot  overlook  the  tendency  toward  such  a  consum- 
mation." Whether  or  not  it  is  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished,"  is  a  debatable  question  in  the  view  of  Latham. 
This  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  encyclopedic  can  be  ex- 
hibited in  no  better  manner  than  by  comparing  three  such 
representative  works  as  Webster,  Murray,  and  the  Century. 
In  the  first,  we  have  the  old  idea  of  English  Lexicography,  in 
its  fullest  and  wortliiest  form.  In  the  second,  we  mark  the 
transition  in  process  between  the  old  and  the  new,  while,  in 
the  last,  all  limitations  are  removed  and  we  are  reminded  of 
the  title  of  Phillips'  ambitious  lexicon  of  1658,  The  New 
World  of  Words. 

According  to  Webster,  a  dictionary  has  three  objects:  to 
show  the  origin,  affinities,  and  primary  signification  of  words ; 
their  genuine  orthography  and  pronunciation ;  their  accurate 
and  discriminating  definition. 

According  to  Murray,  a  dictionary  is  to  present  a  complete 
account  of  the  meaning  and  history  of  words-  now  in  use  or 
known  to  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  seven  centuries ;  to 
give  what  may  be  called  the  genealogy  of  each  word;  to 
show  why  some  have  become  obsolete  and  others  have  snr- 
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▼ived  and  still  others  have  newly  arisen,  and  to  verify  by  quo- 
tation and  reference  the  history  and  nse  of  words. 

"A  dictionary  pure  and  simple,"  say  the  editors  of  The 
Centnry  Lexicon,  "  is  a  book  in  which  words  as  words — ^their 
fonns,  pronunciation,  etymology  and  meanings — alone  are  con- 
sidered ;  an  encyclopedia  contains  a  collection  of  biographical, 
geog^phical,  historical,  and  technical  information.  The  user 
of  The  Century  Dictionary  will  find  a  very  comprehensive 
treatment  of  encyclopedic  details.  It  must  give,  in  many 
directions,  more  information  than  the  encyclopedias  them- 
selves." 

These  are  the  three  cardinal  types  of  lexicography  histori- 
cally illustrated  in  English,  with  the  prevailing  tendency 
toward  the  last.  Is  the  tendency  normal  and  legitimate,  and, 
if  so,  what  is  to  be  the  outcome?  What  field  is  to  be  left  to 
the  Encyclopedia  proper,  and  is  any  such  tendency  justified  in 
the  history  of  other  tongues  ? 

By  this  widening  of  the  lexicographical  province  so  as  to 
include  things  as  well  as  words,  and  so  as  to  tell'  the  reader 
aU  that  he  cares  to  know  or  can  know  about  any  possible  term 
or  object,  it  is  supposed  that  the  dictionary  may  be  popular- 
ized as  well  as  specialized,  and  be  absolutely  necessary  to  any 
man  who  by  chance  or  circumstance  must  be  a  man  of  one 
book. 

3.  A  third  and  final  suggestion  has  reference  to  the  true 
relation  of  lexicography  to  literature. 

"The  literary  words  of  the  language,"  says  the  Centpry 
Lexicon,  ^'  are  defined  in  general  as  in  other  dictionaries,"  and 
it  adds,  ^^  The  definitions  of  common  words,  that  is  the  literary 
and  non-technical  terms,  constitute  of  course,  the  greater  part 
of  every  general  dictionary  and  form  its  most  important  and 
useful  feature."  "Great  pains  have  been  taken,"  says  the 
Preface  to  the  Imperial,  "  to  fulfill  the  literary  functions  of  a 
dictionary."  Here  we  have  from  the  highest  authority,  the 
testimony  that,  even  in  lexicography,  the  literary  element  is 
an  important  one  and,  yet,  on  the  basis  of  the  encyclopedic 
theory,  with  its  wide  inclusion  of  all  forms  of  technical  lan- 
guage, the  growing  tendency  is  toward  the  lessening  of  the 
literary  element  and  spirit.    There  is  imminent  danger  here 
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and  the  pressing  need  on  the  part  of  English  and  all  literary 
students — of  counteracting  it.  We  are  to  go  back  to  the 
opening  sentence  of  Bosworth's  preface :  "  Words  are  the  crea- 
tion of  mind."  A  lexicon  is  a  manual,  a  guide-book  to  some- 
thing far  better, — a  means  to  an  end,  as  language  itself  is,  and 
must  be  so  interpreted.  The  technical  element  of  a  general 
dictionary  apart,  there  should  be  present  in  all  its  other  feat- 
ures, a  decided  subordination  of  word  to  thought ;  of  mechan- 
ism to  vital  principle,  so  that- up  and  down  the  colunms  of  so 
prosaic  a  production  as  a  lexicon  there  should  appear  a  kind 
of  literary  feature. 

Just  as  in  the  study  of  language,  grammar  and  text  and 
lexicon  are  but  the  media  through  which  we  are  to  seek  the 
inner  life  of  authorship  in  its  standard  forms,  so  even  within 
the  domain  of  the  lexical,  the  literary  element  must  in  some 
way  assert  its  presence.  In  the  existing  decided  tendency  in 
English  to  the  prevalence  of  the  philological  feature  as  an  end 
in  itself,  nothing  can  save  us  from  rapid  literary  declension, 
if  not  the  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  the  final  end  of  lan- 
guage is  literature  ;  that  the  best  expression  of  any  vernacular 
is  its  standard  authorship,  and  that  lexical  work  itself  best 
accomplishes  its  ends  when  it  leads  the  student  of  its  pages 
to  exalt  ideas  above  terms,  general  principles  above  verbal 
form ;  English  Letters  above  English  Lexicography. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Lett.  D. 
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Abticlk  IL— a  study  OF  BROWNING'S  DRAMAS. 

The  thought  of  Browning  as  a  dramatist,  naturally  brings 
to  mind  Shakespeare.  Instinctively  our  thoughts  fly  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  eras  and  the  two  men— each  so  grand 
and  so  very  different.  I  have  not  time  now  to  bring  out  this 
comparison  in  full;  but  upon  one  point — ^the  difference  of 
Iheir  eras  I  wish  to  dwell.  Drama  is  a  mirror  of  life.  Or 
more  exactly  it  embodies  the  ideals  of  life  held  by  the  people 
who  produce  or  enjoy  it.  In  the  progress  of  the  world,  institu- 
tions have  been  its  milestones.  Every  constructive  era  of  the 
world  has  been  marked  by  the  rise  and  culmination  of  some 
institution.  That  institution  has  embodied  some  fraction  of 
truth,  but  because  it  is  only  a  part,  and  truth  is  growing,  the 
institution  as  a  fixed  thing  must  decay.  Tliis  decay  is  brought 
about  by  the  assertion  of  individual  rights  as  opposed  to 
institutional  rights.  Each  rise  and  fall  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  unity.  In  the  constructive  period 
the  people  catch  premonitory  glances  of  the  ultimate  unity. 
In  disintegrating  periods  only  the  individualistic  side  is  seen. 
This  is  the  general  movement,  and  in  the  Elizabethan  era  we 
have  the  firm  belief  in  the  potency  of  the  institutions  of 
family  and  state,  with  a  prophetic  glance,  through  discovery, 
at  the  unity  of  the  world.  But  this  glance  was  through 
English  eyes,  it  did  not  descem  the  true  unity  of  the  world. 
We  are  still  searching  for  that  unity,  but  now  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  one  state  or  one  famil}>  according  to  the 
old  limitations  of  state  and  family.  We  shall  perhaps  find  it 
in  man,  not  as  a  limited  person,  but  in  his  world  relations — ^in 
the  solidarity  of  humanity — ^meanwhile  we  are  Kving  in  the 
stage  of  destructive  individualism.  The  true  struggle  for  ex- 
istence is  in  man's  soul,  it  is  there  he  destroys  institutions  and 
finds  his  own  infinity.  We  have  reached  Christ's  aphorism, 
^^  Man  is  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  for  man." 
The  drama  of  this  era  I  have  called  psychological,  that  is, 
individualistic  as  opposed  to  the  drama  of  the  institutions. 
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Now  in  Shakespeare  we  have  the  drama  of  growing,  living 
institutions.  The  fixed,  dead  institution  which  exists  only  as 
an  obstacle  to  progress  can  produce  no  literature  of  value,  at 
least  not  drama.  So  I  use  the  word  institutional  drama  to 
mean  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  living  institutions. 

My  object  in  this  study  of  Browning's  dramas  is  to  trace  the 
transition  from  institutionalism  to  individualism,  considering 
both  as  phases  of  the  world's  progress. 

The  most  purely  institutional  of  all  Browning's  tragedies  is 
"Strafford."  I  wish  to  show  how  the  purely  institutional 
tragedy  passes  into  the  psychological  ("  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutch- 
eon") using  "Luria"  as  an  example  of  the  transition,  and 
how  the  psychological  passes  into  the  comedy  of  character 
("Columbe's  Birthday")  using  "A  Soul's  Tragedy"  and 
"  King  Victor  and  King  Charles  "  as  examples  of  transition. 

In  "  Strafford  "  the  conflict  is  between  the  King,  as  a  divinely 
appointed  ruler,  and  the  Commons  as  representatives  of  the 
people.  So  far  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  has  been  most  prevalent.  It  has  supplied 
the  greatest  variety  of  national  wants,  and  passed  through  the 
most  diverse  phases  of  any  form  of  government.  The  ancient, 
or  patriarchical  form  proved  inadequate,  as  the  earth  became 
peopled,  and  the  modem,  or  republican  form  has  hardly  had 
time  to  try  its  strength,  much  less  perfect  itself.  The  history 
of  the  time  intervening  between  those  two  extreme  forms  is 
filled  with  the  growth,  strength,  and  decay  of  the  monarchical 
forms.  In  "  Strafford "  the  English  absolute  monarchy  in  its 
decay  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  germs  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  that  Providence  designed  should  succeed  it — 
Charles  I.  in  opposition  to  the  Commons.  The  older  and 
more  decayed  institution  fails  before  the  more  righteous  and 
purer  one.  The  combatants  on  each  side  who  espouse  these 
two  causes  are  Strafford  and  Pym.  The  main  struggle 
throughout  the  drama  centers  about  these  two  men. 

They  were  friends  in  youth ;  they  both  admired  Eliot ;  they 
both  loved  England,  but  Strafford  loves  her  in  the  King,  Pym 
in  the  house  of  Commons ;  and  each  maintains  his  institution 
right  or  wrong,  reluctantly  violating  their  friendship  in  so 
doing.    Both  plot  and  characters  are  subservient  to  this  strog- 
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gle.  The  incidents  follow  history  closely,  but  the  characters 
are  modified  to  heighten  the  tragic  pleasure. 

The  hero,  StrajSord,  is  of  a  passionate  nature,  capable  of  an 
intense  personal  devotion ;  his  opponent,  Pym,  is  cool,  versa- 
tile, capable  of  devotion  to  an  idea — an  abstraction.  Pym 
might  easily  be  made  an  ideal  character,  the  hero  of  a  charac- 
ter comedy ;  but  Browning  in  treating  this  character,  has  taken 
pains  to  keep  him  well  in  the  background,  except  when  his 
errors  could  be  shown  together  with  his  good  qualities.  Thus 
he  does  not  draw  off  our  sjrmpathy  from  the  tragic  hero — 
Strafford. 

Both  the  beauty  and  the  error  of  Strafford's  character  lie  in 
his  devotion  to  King  Charles.  His  error  lay  in  loving  the 
man  better  than  the  ruler. 

"Whoee  fault? 
Did  I  make  kings  ?    Set  up  the  first,  a  man 
To  represent  the  multitude,  receive 
All  love  in  sight  of  them — supplant  them  so, 
Until  you  love  the  man  and  not  the  king — 
The  man  with  the  mild  voice  and  mournful  eyes.** 

He  does  not  commit  himself  irretrievably  to  the  error  with- 
out a  struggle.  When  he  finds,  on  returning  from  Ireland, 
that  the  King  appears  to  distrust  him,  and  listens  to  Holland's 
and  Saville's  sneers  against  him,  he  rebels  for  an  instant. 

'*ril  not  be  their  tool 
Who  might  be  Pym's  friend  yet." 

When  he  hears  that  the  King  and  the  Council  are  deciding 
for  the  war  against  the  Scots  without  his  knowledge  and 
against  his  advice,  he  is  still  more  hurt  and  rebellious.  Still 
he  clings  to  the  King. 

"  Forsake  the  People  ! — I  did  not  forsake 
The  People  :  they  shall  know  it  when  the  King 
Will  trust  me  I— who  trusts  all  beside  at  once. 
While  I  have  not  spoke  Vane  and  Saville  fair, 
And  am  not  trusted :  but  have  saved  the  throne : 
Have  not  picked  up  the  Queen's  glove  prettily 
And  am  not  trusted." 

"  You  were  avenged,  I^m,  could  you  look  on  me.'* 
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At  this  point  Pym  enters,  appeals  to  him  by  their  old  friend- 
ship, by  their  love  for  Eliot,  and  their  youthful  patriotism. 
Wentworth  almost  returns  to  his  old  friend. 

"  Make  your  mind  up,  o'  Gk>d'8  love. 
That  I  am  discontented  with  the  King !  ** 

Pym's : — 

'*  This  is  the  proudest  day  I 
Come,  Wentworth,  do  not  even  see  the  King  I " 

is  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  King. 

Pym  leaves.     Strafford  talks  with  Charles  and  is  won  back  to 

his  love. 

"  My  whole  heart  stays  with  you  my  King  I " 

The  error  is  now  irretrievable,  he  clings  to  it  till  death, 
never  wavering  again.  In  private  he  afterwards  remonstrates 
with  Charles  and  despairs,  as  in  Act  II.  scene  II. ;  but  his 
devotion  grows  more  intense,  although  he  knows  Charles  is 
false.  Although  he  knows  he  is  made  the  scapegoat  for  all 
the  King^s  arbitrary  measures,  he  assumes  them  rather  than 
betray  Charles  to  his  enemies — ^the  Faction  with  Pym  at  their 
head. 

Strafford.    **  My  King  1 1  would  have  .  .  .  ." 

Lady  Carlisle "Died  for  him?" 

Strafford *•  Sworn  him  true,  Lucy,  I  can  die  for  him." 

Henceforth  Pym  is  his  enemy  because  he  is  Charles'  enemy. 

"  There's  Pym  to  face  I 

Why  then  I  have  a  foe 
To  close  with,  and  a  fight  to  fight  at  last 
Worthy  my  soul  I " 

"  What  do  they  beard  the  Eling, 
And  shall  the  King  want  Strafford  at  his  need  ?" 

The  struggle  between  the  two  culminates  in  the  trial  scene. 
As  a  man  Strafford  conquers,  as  a  devoted  lover  of  a  weak 
monarch  he  suffers  imprisonment  and  death. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  last  Act,  are  the  closing  acts  of  his 
love  for  Charles  and  his  contest  with  Pym.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
remorse  the  King  offers  to  lead  Strafford  before  the  crowd 
awaiting  his  execution,  and  pardon  him.  H^  refuses  to  accept 
the  pardon. 
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"  With  all  mortality  about  me,  Charles. 
The  sadden  wreck,  the  dregs  of  violent  death— 
What  if,  despite  the  opening  angel's  song. 
There  penetrate  one  prayer  for  you?    Be  saved 
Through  me  I    Bear  witness,  no  one  could  prevent  my 
death!" 

Lady  Carlisle  offers  him  edcape  and  he  refuses. 

"  I  will  die. 
They  call  me  proud  ;  but  England  had  no  right. 
When  she  encountered  me— her  strength  to  mine— 
To  find  the  chosen  foe  a  craven.    Qirl, 
I  fought  her  to  the  utterence,  I  fell, 
I  am  hers  now,  and  I  will  die.    Besides 
The  lookersK)n  I  Eliot  is  all  about 
This  place,  with  this  most  uncomplaining  brow." 

No  appeal  moves  him  till  Lady  Carlisle  bids  him  live  to  save 
the  King. 

Straff.—'*  True  I  will  go.    Die  and  forsake  the  King  ? 
I'll  not  draw  back  from  the  last  service." 

At  the  door  by  which  they  are  to  escape  they  meet  Pym. 
His  prayer  to  Pym  is  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  King. 

Straf.— 'TU  trust  the  King  now  wholly  to  you,  Pym,  and  yet,  I  | 

Know  not ;  I  shall  not  be  there ;  Friends  fail — if  he  have  any.  And 
he's  weak,  and  loves  the  Queen,  and  ....  O I  my  fate  is  nothing — 
Nothing  I  But  not  that  awful  head— not  that  I "  I 

To  all  his  entreaties  Pym's  only  answer  is : 

"  England — I  am  thine  own  I  Dost  thou  exact 
That  service  ?  I  obey  thee  to  the  end."  I 

Strafford  forsees  Charles'  fate,  and  hiB  last  cry  is : 

"O  God  I  shall  die  first  t"  j 

Pym's  error  lies  first  in  distmst  of  his  friend's  motives.    He 
cannot  understand  Strafford's  devotion. 

'*  Will  he  turn  Scotland  to  a  hunting  ground 
To  please  the  King  ?  now  that  he  knows  the  King  ?  ' 

The  People  or  the  King?  And  that  King  Charles  I " 

He  could  not  comprehend  that  Strafford  still  had  a  love  for 
England  only  his  love  for  the  King  was  greater.    He  would 
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hardly  have  anderstood  Strafford's  explanation  of  his  patience 
during  the  trial. 

Strajff.— '^  Why  I  stood  patient  ?    I  was  fool  enough 
To  see  the  will  of  England  in  Pym's  will : 
To  fear,  myself  had  wronged  her,  and  to  wait 
Her  judgment :  when,  behold,  in  place  of  it — 
I  grappled  with  their  law  I " 

Pym's  distrust  first  is  confirmed  when  he  finds  that  Straf- 
ford upholds  the  King  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament. 
*'  Strafford  is  doomed.    Touch  him  no  one  of  70U ! " 

His  fatal  error  is  when  he,  failing  to  impeach  Strafford  by 
law,  brings  forth  the  Bill  of  Attainder ;  and  exacts  of  the  King 
beforehand  a  promise  to  sign  it,  if  passed.  He  has  allowed  his 
distrust  to  become  hatred,  and  he  makes  the  mistake,  further, 
of  supposing  that  he  can  right  England's  wrongs  by  illegal 
means. 

All  the  characters  in  this  drama  add  tq  the  tragic  pleasure, 
but  one  of  them  would  be  in  place  in  character  comedy.  They 
are  none  of  them  malicious,  yet  they  all  fall  into  errors.  Even 
the  King  is  not  wicked,  only  weak.  He  would  please  every- 
body and  himself  too,  but  principally  himself.  The  Queen  is 
rather  shallow  than  wicked.  Lady  Carlisle  is  a  fair  counter- 
part to  Strafford.  Her  devotion  to  him  equals  his  to  the  King. 
Her  error  lay  in  winning  Strafford  from  his  early  friends  to 
the  King. 

Straff.—'*  You  that  told  me  first 

How  good  he  was — when  I  must  leave  true  friends 
To  find  a  truer  friend  !-— that  drew  me  here 
From  Ireland.'* 

In  this  tragedy  then  the  more  just  cause  triumphs,  the  hero 
dies,  and  the  only  feelings  aroused  by  it  are  "  pity  and  fear." 

In  "  Luna "  we  also  have  a  tragedy  involving  conflict  with 
the  State,  not  however  one  form  of  government  against  another, 
as  in  ^'  Strafford ! "  but  an  ideal  state  in  Luria's  mind  against 
an  actual  government — Florence. 

Luria  has  espoused  the  pure  cause,  and  dies  for  it ;  while 
Braccio  who  stands  for  the  corrupt  State  escapes.  Instead  of 
a  tragic  victim,  as  the  hero  usually  is,  here  is  a  tragic  martyr 
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apparently.  This  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  that  the 
weaker  canse  should  be  conquered,  and  appears  to  be  a  return 
to  blind  fatalism.  I  hope  to  prove  this  exception  to  be  only 
apparent. 

Luna's  character,  since  he  represents  the  ideal  State,  is 
almost  ideal.  He  is  a  Moor,  so  noble  that  he  puts  us  out  of 
conceit  of  Christians,  but  not  of  Christianity ;  for  he  lives  out 
the  cardinal  principle  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching — ^love.  He 
is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  very  noblest  of  "Western  civili- 
zation, and  at  first  is  blind  to  its  faults,  until  by  a  series  of 
injuries  he  is  made  to  realize  them. 

In  the  first  Act  Domigia  says  to  Braccio : 

"  Should  he  not  have  been  one  of  us  ?  " 

Luria— "  O,  no  I 

Not  one  of  you,  and  so  escape  the  thriU 
Of  coming  in  to  you,  of  changing  thus, — 
Feeling  a  soul  grow  on  me  that  restricts 
The  boundless  unrest  of  the  savage  heart  t  *' 

Carson  in  his  "  Introduction  to  Browning  "  shows  how  man's 
personality  grows  by  his  hero-worship.  By  an  unconscious 
and  spontaneous  fealty  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior  soul,  the 
former  is  slowly  and  silently  transformed  into  a  more  or  less 
approximate  image  of  the  latter.  Man  grows  by  his  loves. 
In  this  drama  the  hero  worships  a  class  of  men,  as  personified 
ia  the  government  of  Florence.  God  through  them  has  sent 
him  a  message — Christian  love — ^and  he  worships  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  message  comes. 

Luria — ''  If  the  firm-fixed  foundations  of  my  faith 

In  Florence,  which  to  me  stands  for  mankind. 
—If  that  break  up — All  the  world 
Having  to  fail,  or  your  sagacity, 
You  do  not  wish  to  find  yourself  alone. 
What  would  the  world  be  worth?    Whose  love  be  sure ? 
The  world  remains— you  are  deceived  ! " 
"  Yes  an  alien  force  like  mine 
Is  only  called  to  play  its  part  outside 
Their  different  nature ;  where  its  sole  use  seems 
To  fight  with  and  keep  off  an  adverse  force 
As  alien— which  repeUed,  mine  too  withdraws 
Inside,  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  me !  *' 
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Here  lies  his  tragic  error,  in  mistaking  the  object  of  his 
worship. 

'*  Oh,  what  a  mission  was  reserved  for  me, 
Who,  bom  with  a  perception  of  the  power 
And  use  of  the  North's  thought  for  us  of  the  East, 
Should  have  stayed  there  and  turned  it  to  account.** 

He  suffers  death  therefore,  because  he  has  neglected  his  own 
people  and  devoted  himself  to  an  alien  one. 

His  character  grows  strong  as  the  drama  progresses,  but  its 
beanty  is  seen  even  in  the  first  Act.  His  apparent  cunning 
when  he  tells  Braccio  how  he  (Luria)  could  play  traitor  with 
the  army  in  his  control,  is  the  fearlessness  of  perfect  innocence. 

Domingia — "  How  plainly  is  true  greatness  charactered 
By  such  unconsciousness  as  Luria*s  here 
ibid  sharing  least  the  secret  of  itself." 


Braccio—"  It  was  a  man  beat  Pisa— not  a  child. 
Ail's  mere  dissimulation." 


Sec. — "  I  judge  his  childishness  the  true  relapse 

To  boyhood  of  a  man  who  has  worked  lately, 
And  presently  will  work,  so,  meantime  plays  : 
Whence  more  than  ever  I  believe  in  him." 
With  Husian  he  begins  to  doubt  and  fear  the  Floren> 
tines. 

Hus. — "  There  stands  a  wall 

Twizt  our  ezpajisive  and  explosive  race 
And  those  absorbing,  concentrating  men. 
They  use  thee  I 

Luria.— <*  And  I  feel  it  Husian  ;  yes, 
.  And  care  not—." 


Luria.—''  Oh,  their  reward  and  triumph  and  the  rest 

They  round  me  in  the  ears  with,  all  day  long? 
All  that,  I  never  take  for  earnest,  friend  I 
Well  would  it  suit  us — their  triumphal  arch 
Or  storied  pillar— thou  and  me,  the  Moors  I 
But  gratitude  in  those  Italian  eyes 
That,  we  shall  get?" 
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He  works  not  for  glory,  but  for  love ;  yet  even  this  is  not 
the  noblest  motive.  Tiburgio  places  in  his  hand  the  packet 
sent  by  Braccio,  which  will  make  clear  the  base  ingratitude  of 
the  Florentines.  Lnria  confronts  Braccio  with  the  packet,  and 
becomes  sure  that  they  are  using  liim  as  a  tool.  The  climax 
in  his  character  development  is  at  the  close  of  Act  II,  when  he 
tears  the  letter  in  Braccio's  face  and  advances  to  battle  against 
the  Pisans.  From  this  time  on  he  does  right  for  love  of  the 
right,  without  hope  of  gratitude  and  with  disgrace  imminent. 
His  forgiveness  is  sublime. 

"  Does  he  (the  sun)  turn  in  ire 
To  burn  the  earth  that  cannot  understand  ?  " 

He  is  rewarded,  however,  when  just  before  his  death  Pucdo, 
Jocopo,  and  Domigia,  and  even  Braccio  acknowledges  his 
services  to  Florence. 

Luna. — "  So,  there*8  one 

Florentine  returns  again  I 

Out  of  the  genial  company 

One  face  is  left  to  take  into  the  night." 


"  Another !  Luria  goes  not  poorly  forth, 
If  we  could  wait !  The  only  fault's  with  Time : 
All  men  become  good  creatures— but  so  slow  t " 

He  punishes  Florence  by  his  death.  His  work  for  the 
Florentines  lay  in  the  beauty  of  his  devotion  to  an  ideal  State. 
By  his  death  alone  could  he  complete  this  devotion. 

' '  A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one — 
And  those  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  all." 

Braccio  is  in  direct  contrast  to  Luria.  He  gives  his  notion 
of  a  State  in  Act  III. 

**  But  Florence  is  no  simple  John  or  James. 


'  Florence  ezlBts  because  these  pass  away. 
She's  a  contrivance  to  supply  a  type 
Of  man,  which  man's  deficiencies  refuse  : 
She  binds  so  many,  that  she  grows  out  of  them— 
Stands  steady  o'er  their  numbers,  though  they  change 
And  pass  away — there's  always  what  upholds, 
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Always  enough  to  fashion  the  great  show — 
And  shall  she  dare  to  stake  this  permanence 
On  any  one  man's  faith  ?    Man's  heart  is  weak, 
And  its  temptations  may ;  let  her  prove 
Each  servant  to  the  very  uttermost, 
Before  she  grant  him  her  reward,  I  say  I" 

His  error  is  that  he  ignores  the  personal  love  and  obligation 
that  is  one  of  Luria's  strong  traits. 

Puccia. — ''  But  mankind  are  not  pieoes^There  is  your  fault  I 
You  cannot  push  them,  and  the  first  move  made. 
Lean  back  to  study  what  the  next  shall  be. 

' '  Except  what  ?    Muster  roUs  of  soldier*  names  ? 
An  army  upon  paper?— I  want  men. 
Their  hearts  as  well  as  hands— and  where's  a  heart 
That's  not  with  Luria  ! 
Who  inasmuch  as  he  is  true,  fights  there— 
Whichever  way  he  wins,  he  wins  for  me, 
For  every  soldier,  for  the  common  good  t 

The  pure  ideality  of  Luria's  patriotism  gives  the  psychologi- 
cal tendency  to  the  tragedy.  The  error  and  the  struggle  lie 
really  in  his  own  soul — ^the  struggle  between  his  ideal  State 
and  what  he  finds  to  be  the  actual  State.  It  is  to  be  read  in 
his  words  rather  than  his  actions.  He  finds  within  him- 
self the  guide  for  his  own  action.  The  stronger  force  in  this 
tragedy  is  conquered  by  a  love  that  is  great  unto  death.  The 
tragic  hero  is  not  a  martyr  for  the  true  cause,  but  sufiers  death 
because  he  mistakes  the  actual  for  the  ideal,  in  Florence,  and 
deserts  his  own  people. 

Although  Browning  has  dealt  with  the  institutions  in^^  Straf- 
ford" he  cares  more  for  the  development  of  the  individual. 
''  It  seems  to  him  that  the  greatness  and  glory  of  man  lie  not 
in  submission  to  law,  but  in  aspiration  to  something  higher 
than  ourselves, — ^Man  here  on  earth  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  other  lives,  and  surrounded  by  wondrous  spiritual  influ- 
ences, is  too  great  for  the  sphere  that  contains  him,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  can  exist  only  by  submitting  for  the  present 
to  the  conditions  it  imposes."  ^'  And  it  is  by  a  succession  of 
failures,  stimulating  higher  aspirations  and  endeavors,  that  we 
may  reach  at  last." 
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'*  The  ultimate  angels'  law, 
Indulging  every  instinct  of  the  soul, 
There  where  law,  life,  impulse,  are  one  thing." 

In  trying  to  attain  his  spiritual  freedom  man  is  ever  coming 
into  collisions  with  existing  institutions.  To  understand  these 
conflicts  the  soul  itself  must  be  studied. 

In  "  A  Blot  in  the  '  Scutcheon "  the  struggle  is  that  of 
individual  love  to  free  itself  from  limitations.  The  love  of 
man  for  woman  is  seldom  found  in  its  purity,  even  in  poetry. 
It  is  usually  selfish  in  its  quality,  and  in  a  conflict  with  institu- 
tions— as  the  State — ^is  conquered  as  the  less  pure  form  of  Idea. 
As  the  world  advances  in  civilization,  as  the  personality  of 
man  developes,  the  prominence  of  individual  love — of  one  man 
for  one  woman  of  b31  the  world — ^becomes  daily  greater.  But 
this  love  also  changes,  becomes  more  ideal,  less  selflsh.  Its 
conditions  are  changed ,  souls  and  minds  must  be  mated  as  well 
as,  or  rather  than,  bodies  and  estates.  Psychology  has  not  yet 
explained  this ;  it  is  simply  a  fact  of  modem  life  and  literature. 
In  the  struggle  of  men's  souls  to  free  themselves  from  limita- 
tions is  room  for  many  tragic  errors. 

In  this  play  the  conflict  is  between  personal  love  and  the 
Family.  In  ^^Eomeo  and  Juliet"  there  is  also  a  struggle 
between  personal  love  and  the  Family ;  but  one  play  was  writ- 
ten by  an  institutional  poet,  the  other  by  a  psychological  one. 
Of  two  principles  neither  intrinsically  wrong  Shakespeare 
makes  the  institution  of  the  Family  superior,  and  closes  his 
play  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets. 
Browning  places  the  personal  love  highest  and  Tresham  who 
opposes  it  and  represents  the  Family  dies.  Yet  neither  poet 
feels  that  either  of  these  principles  should  wholly  triumph,  or 
is  entirely  right,  so  other  tragic  deaths  and  partial  triumphs 
accompany  the  main  ones. 

In  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  we  have  an  innocent  boy  and 
girl,  living  their  love  naturally,  utterly  unconscious  of  evil. 
And  because  unconscious  ignoring  that  great  institution  which 
man  has  endeavored  to  place  as  a  bulwark  against  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  world.  There  was  no  one  to  warn  them  of  an  evil 
that  they  could  not  of  their  own  experience  know. 

Mildred. — '*  I  was  so  young.    I  loved  him  so  I    I  had 
No  mother,  Gk>d  forgot  me,  and  I  fell." 
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Under  siinilar  conditionfi  Juliet  true  to  her  institntional  snr- 
ronndings  demanded  marriage,  the  legal  basis  of  the  Family, 
for  her  love. 

Mildred  and  Mertonn  not  only  violated  the  institution  of  the 
Family  in  its  legal  aspect — ^marriage — ^bnt  Mildred  violated  one 
of  its  ties  of  affection  in  deceiving  her  brother,  and  in  her  self- 
ish disregard  for  his  feelings.  This  is  plain  in  Act  II,  where 
he  sends  for  her  to  come  to  the  library  that  he  may  learn  from 
her  the  tmth. 

"  I  think,  am  sure,  a  brother's  love  exceeds 
All  the  world's  love  in  its  unworldliness." 

Her  punishment  comes  in  this  scene,  when  her  brother 
denounces  her. 

"  The  first  woe  fell, 
The  rest  fell  on  it  not  on  me : 

Browning  shows  that  he  considered  this  last  the  greater 
violation,  by  making  her  punishment  come  through  the  loss  of 
her  brother's  love,  rather  than  through  disgrace  consequent 
upon  violation  of  legal  marriage.  Henry's  error  lay  in  the 
violation  of,  the  sanctities  of  Tresham's  household.  A  man's 
house  is  his  and  his  family's  stronghold  and  should  not  be 
violated  by  an  alien.  It  is  an  artistic  point  in  the  plot  that 
Mertoun  is  discovered  and  killed,  not  when  confessing  his  love 
for  Mildred  in  her  brother's  library  in  daylight,  nor  at  a  be- 
trothal or  marriage  scene;  but  at  night  when  stealing  into 
Tresham's  grounds. 

The  brother's  error  lay  in  his  inordinate  pride  of  family.  He 
possesses  the  purest  form  of  family  pride  possible,  but  for  the 
sake  of  it  he  should  not  have  forgotten  his  love  for  his  sister. 
His  wounded  pride  and  anger  make  him  harsh  and  rash. 

Tresham— "  Mertoun,  haste 

And  anger  have  undone  us." 
«  Vengeance  is  Qod's,  not  man's.    Remember  me  !'* 

This  revenge  causes  him  to  murder  Henry  and  remorse 
brings  his  own  death.  '  Mildred's  death  is  not  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  her  own  guilt,  but  is  incident  upon  Henry's  and  is 
the  only  reconciler  in  this  hopeless  conflict. 
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Hertoon— «  Die  Mfldred  I  Leave 

Their  honorable  world  to  them !    For  Qod 

We're  good  enough,  though  the  world  cast  ub  out." 

In  other  words  :  Oar  love  has  not  disgraced  ns,  but  we  have 
▼iolated  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  world  of  man, 
and  so  must  leave  man's  institutional  world  and  seek  God's 
world. 

"Where  law,  life,  joy,  impulse  are  one  thing." 

Mildred — '^  Death  makes  me  sure  of  him  forever  !    You 

Tell  me  his  last  words  ?    He  shall  tell  me  them, 
And  take  my  answer— not  in  words,  but  reading 
Himself  the  heart  I  had  to  read  him  late.*' 

All  the  characters  in  this  drama  are  either  tragic  or  like 
Gwendolen  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  plot.  There  are  no 
ideal  characters  to  arouse  admiration  and  detract  from  the 
tragic  feelings — ^pity  and  fear. 

The  phrase  psychological  drama,  is  apparently  a  contradic- 
tion in  itself ;  for  drama  is  action — ^the  outward  side  of  a  man's 
life — ^while  psychological  pertains  to  his  soul,  or  inner  life. 
The  two  are  often  at  variance,  although  in  the  course  of  time 
a  man's  inner  life  will  come  out  in  his  actions.  The  subtle 
connection  between  a  man's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  his 
actions  must  be  well  understood  both  by  writer  and  audience 
to  make  a  psychological  drama  thoroughly  interesting.  The 
danger  of  course,  lies  in  making  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
drama^  perwnoR  more  prominent  than  the  action.  Then  it 
loses  its  character  of  drama,  and  becomes  dramatic  monologue. 

In  ^^  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  there  was  no  lack  of  action. 
In  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy"  the  soul  life  is  represented  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  action.  In  the  first  part  Chiappino  is  presented 
as  he  appears  to  his  friend  and  as  he  thinks  himself.  In  the 
last  part  he  appears  as  he  really  is,  and  the  actions  which  indi- 
cated this  change  are  narrated  by  a  bystander,  not  represented 
on  the  stage.  It  would  be,  then,  a  dramatic  poem,  but  that  the 
action  in  the  first  Act  needs  the  interpretation  of  actors  and  is 
therefore  real  drama. 

All  tragedy  is  caused  by  some  form  of  selfishness.  If  the 
self  were  in  harmony  with  the  Absolute  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  confiict.    In  Chiappino  Browning  has  represented 
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the  most  snbtle  form  of  self-ism — ^tbe  self-deceived  man.  He 
thinks  he  is  a  patriot,  "  Leaving  the  people's  wrong  which  most 
is  mine;"  that  because  he  is  Lnitolfa's  equal,  therefore  he 
should  be  too  proud  to  feel  gratitude  ;  that  he  is  unappreciated 
and  therefore  is  unhappy.  He  imagines  he  is  the  only  truth- 
teller  in  the  community ;  and  that  he  is  a  type  of  humanity. 

"What's  me 
That  you  use  well  or  ill  ?    Its  man  in  me, 
All  your  successeB  are  an  outrage  to." 

In  his  friendship  is  a  selfish  pride,  which  he  mistakes  for 
manly  independence.  His  love  for  Eulalia  is  selfish  though  it 
has  the  semblance  of  truth.  True  love  to  be  satisfied  must  be 
requited ;  but  selfish  love  also  demands  love  in  return.  True 
love,  however,  only  asks  for  what  it  gives  while  selfish  love 
asks  for  more  than  it  gives.  "When  Chiappino  says,  "Love 
like  mine  must  have  return,"  it  is  uncertain  which  love  he  pos- 
sesses. It  at  least  has  the  semblance  of  the  true.  In  the  last 
Act,  however,  its  real  nature  is  shown  when  he  turns  from 
Eulalia.  "  I  must  have  a  woman  that  can  sympathize  with  and 
appreciate  mel"  It  is  not  gratified  love  he  wants  now  but 
gratified  vanity. 

The  object  of  the  play  is  to  show  him  and  the  world  his 
capabilities. 

Eulalia—"  You  cannot,  will  not,  see 

How  place  you  but  in  every  circumstance 
Of  us,  you  are  just  now  indignant  at, 
You'd  be  as  we." 

The  first  point  where  self -revelation  begins  is  at  the  close  of 
Act  I,  when  he  fails  to  tell  the  exulting  people  that  Luitolf o 
killed  the  Provost. 

Eulalia—"  You  would  for  worlds  you  had  denied  it  once." 
Chiop. — "  I  know  my  own  intention,  be  assured." 

The  test  is  applied  to  his  friendship — ^he  leaves  Luitolf o  in 
exile ;  to  his  love — "  my  soul's  capacity  for  love  widens — and 
needs  more  than  one  object  to  content  it."  The  Pope's  legate 
offers  him  the  Provost's  ofBce.  Power  that  he  may  do  good 
with  it,  is  the  most  subtle  temptation  that  Satan  can  offer  man. 
Chiappino  could  not  resist  it.     The  final  exposure  occurs  when 
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Lnitolfo,  retnmed  in  disguise,  answers  the  Legate's  demand 
that  the  Provost's  would-be-murderer  should  be  delivered. 

Chiappino  loses,  then,  everything  that  he  has  sold  his  soul 
to  win.  He  has  neither  the  ability  nor  opportunity  to  do 
good.  He  is  a  tragic  character.  He  is  not  willfully  malicious, 
only  self-deceived,  and  merits  our  pity.  But  Eulalia  and 
Luitolfo  are  neither  weak  nor  wicked.  They  are  noble  charac- 
ters and  belong  to  char^ter  comedy.  The  only  weakness 
Luitolfo  shows  is  in  letting  himself  be  thrust  out  of  harm's  way 
when  he  hears  the  mob  after  the  Provost's  supposed  murder. 
This  he  retrieves  in  the  last  scene  when  he  acknowledges  that 
he  made  the  attempt  upon  the  Provost's  life. 

In  this  play  there  is  a  conflict  within  a  man's  soul  between 
selfishness  and  universal  love,  in  which  the  man  loses  every- 
thing except  his  physical  life.  It  is  the  most  despairing  of  all 
tragedies. 

In  "  King  Victor  and  King  Charles  "  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween a  Machiavelian  ruler  and  an  upright  one  that  loves  his 
people.  The  tyrant  loses  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  and  the 
good  ruler  comes  out  triumphant.  This,  however,  is  only 
poetic  justice ;  it  is  not  tragedy.  King  Victor  makes  a  mis- 
take in  judgment,  when  he  resigns  his  kingdom,  thinking  to 
get  it  back  again.  But  there  is  no  moral  error,  which  alone  is 
a  tragic  error.  King  Charles  is  good  from  the  first,  but  un- 
tried. Each  trial  only  develops  his  strength,  and  although  he 
falters,  at  times,  he  never  commits  a  tragic  error.  Polyxena  is 
a  perfect  character  throughout.  There  is  no  place  in  this  play, 
then,  for  tragic  conflicts.  Here  there  is  a  death,  but  no  trag- 
edy;  and  in  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  tragedy  without  death. 

The  transition  from  psychological  tra3:edy  to  character  com- 
edy, then,  is  in  two  things ;  in  the  conflict,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter. When  the  conflict  changes  from  one  in  which  there  is 
moral  error,  not  sin,  to  one  in  which  there  is  determined  pur- 
pose, either  for  good  or  ill ;  then  the  play  has  changed  from 
tragedy  to  comedy.  When  the  characters — ^whether  the  hero 
or  the  principal  characters — show  at  every  trial  constantly 
increasing  strength,  and  not  a  weakness  that  brings  terrible 
punishment,  when  their  choice  of  action  is  always  good,  never 
mistaken ;  then  they  present  an  ideal  beauty  not  a  conflict, 
VOL.  aax.  15 
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then  they  arouse  admiration  not  pity,  then  they  are  characters 
of  comedy  not  of  tragedy. 

The  change  from  institutional  tragedy  to  comedy,  where  the 
characters  are  more  important  than  the  plot,  wonld  be  abmpt 
if  it  were  not  for  the  psychological  tragedy,  in  which  the 
interest  is  partly  transferred  from  the  plot  to  the  sonl  life  of 
the  hero.  This  is  a  step  towards  the  character  comedy,  where 
the  development  of  the  hero's  character  is  the  main  point  of 
interest.  Comedy  shonld  present  harmonious  ideals,  and  in  its 
plots  show  poetic  justice. 

To  represent  the  complete  development  of  character  would 
transcend  the  limits  of  drama.  The  most  important  decision 
of  a  life,  the  most  decisive  action,  or  the  greatest  change  in 
feeling,  is  usually  the  subject  of  a  play.  In  "  Columbe's  Birth- 
day "  the  climax  of  the  plot  is  the  decision  of  the  Duchess  to 
reject  Prince  Berthold's  offer.  This  is  also  the  climax  in  the 
development  of  her  character. 

One  year  before  the  opening  of  the  drama  she  had  been 
conveyed 

"  From  Castle  Ravenstein— 
That  sleeps  out  trustfully  its  extreme  age 
On  the  Mense's  quiet  bank,  where  she  lived  queen 
O'er  the  water-buds — ^to  Juliers*  court 
With  joy  and  bustle." 

She  was  inexperienced  and  during  her  year  of  rule  had  seen 
only  the  sunny  side  of  a  duchess'  life.  Meanwhile  Prince 
Berthold,  another  claimant  for  the  duchy,  received  the  sanction- 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  on  Columbe's  birthday 
came  to  present  his  claim  and  take  possession.  Adversity,  a 
severe  test  to  any  character,  is  upon  her — ^how  will  she  bear  it  ? 
The  same  day  the  Advocate  of  Oleves  comes  to  her  court  to 
present  the  wrongs  of  his  citizens  and  ask  for  help  and  redress. 
The  Prince — who  thinks  he  is  soon  to  be  Emperor — proves  the 
justice  of  his  claims,  and  offers  to  marry  Columbe,  thus  com- 
promising their  claims.  On  the  one  side  is  her  duchy  and 
the  Prince,  on  the  other  Cleves'  wrongs  and  Valence ;  pride 
against  love — which  shall  she  choose?  She  choses  love  and 
resigns  her  kingdom. 
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The  plot  is  slight  and  the  interest  lies  in  the  character  of 
the  Dnchess,  to  which  Valence's  loyalty,  wisdom,  and  last,  his 
love,  are  the  touchstones.  His  loyalty  to  Oleves  arouses  her 
admiration ;  his  wisdom  first  shows  her  that  her  conrtiers  are 
not  her  people,  then  counsels  her  in  regard  to  her  claims  to  the 
dnohy ;  and  lastly,  his  love  helps  her  to  see  that  the  pride  and 
ambition  aronsed  by  the  Prince's  ofEer  is  not  love.  At  the 
close  of  Act  IV.  her  feeling  for  Valence  suflfers  a  revnlsion. 
She  had  admired  his  devotion  to  his  city;  he  was  an  ideal 
patriot  to  her,  all  the  more  pleasing  by  contrast  with  her  own 
selfish  courtiers.  When  he  declares  his  love  for  her,  she  fears 
the  morning's  service  was  a  vulgar  deed  whose  motive  was 
love  to  her,  not  loyalty  to  Cleves.  She  has  no  vanity  to  be 
flattered  by  his  love,  and  is  clear-sighted  enough  to  prize  the 
loyalty  as  the  nobler  motive. 

"  Mournful— that  nothing's  what  it  calls  itself  I 
Demotion,  zeal,  faith,  loyalty— mere  love  I 
And,  love  in  question,  what  may  Berthold's  be  ? 
I  did  ill  to  mistrust  the  world  soon  ; 
Already  was  this  Berthold  at  my  side. 
The  valley  level  has  its  hawks  no  doubt ; 
May  not  the  rock-top  have  its  eagles  too? 
Yet  Valence— let  me  see  his  rival  then  T' 

Her  test  applied  to  the  prince  proves  his  motive  to  be 
admiration  and  pride  not  love.  During  the  scene  between 
Guibert,  Olugnet,  and  the  Prince,  when  Valence  is  accused  by 
Guibert  of  having  only  love  for  the  Duchess  as  his  motive, 
and  Cleves  but  as  an  excuse,  she  sees  the  absurdity  of  her  own 
interpretation,  and  her  faith  in  Valence's  loyalty  to  Oleves 
returns. 

"  And  do  such  deeds  spring  from  love  alone  ?^ 

Her  choice  in  each  incident  requiring  decision  is  good.  She 
chooses  to  hold  her  duchy  against  the  Prince  for  the  sake  of 
Cleves  and  her  subjects  in  Juliers.  When  his  claim  seems 
valid,  she  chooses  to  abide  by  the  right  and  resign  the  duchy. 
From  each  of  these  decision's  she  gains  strength  for  the  final 
test,  the  choice  between  love  and  pride.  Her  character  is  a 
steady  growth  to  perfect  beauty,  with  Valence  and  his  love  to 
complete  the  ideal. 
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Guibert  and  Melchior  make  excellent  foils  for  Valence  and 
the  Prince.  Guibert  has  in  him  the  elements  of  a  tragic 
character ;  but  his  ^'  It  is  my  birthday,  too  I"  saves  him  from 
error,  and  completes  an  interesting  character. 

In  character  comedy  then  is  found  the  most  highly  artistic 
form  of  the  drama.  Comedy  of  intrigue  is  the  fleeting  show 
of  forms,  for  amusement  only — a  relaxation  for  the  intellect. 
In  tragedy  is  the  artistic  presentment  of  the  struggles  of  man 
towards  perfect  nobility.  Character  comedy  presents  this  per- 
fect ideal  beauty  and  strength. 

Not  only  the  complications  of  the  plot  and  the  beauty  of  the 
characters  as  shown  in  action,  but  also  the  words  of  the  dramatis 
peraonm  at  the  critical  points  of  the  play,  indicate  the  feelings 
and  results  of  feeling  in  the  poet  himself.  In  other  words,  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  dramatis  personcB  shows  the  char- 
acter of  the  dramatist.  If  they  utter  sentiments  that  do  not 
impress  the  audience  as  genuine,  or  are  too  rhetorical,  the  poet 
is  not  capable  of  rising  to  the  situation  of  his.  own  characters. 
If  he  were  greater  than  they,  he  would  know  how  to  put 
genuine  feeling  into  their  expressed  sentiments. 

In  character  comedy  there  would  be  more  opportunity  than 
in  tragedy  for  the  expression  of  sentiment.  Because  the  former 
is  most  occupied  with  the  development  of  its  dramfiatis  personm 
and  therefore  has  a  place  for  their  expressed  feelings  or  senti- 
ments. In  tragedy  the  expression  of  sentiment  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  tragic  element  lies  in  the  action  and  the  conflict ;  but 
a  poet  that  has  noble  thoughts  on  high  subjects  will  uncon- 
sciously give  glimpses  of  them  here  and  there  through  his 
characters. 

In  "  A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  "  Browning  touches,  with  the 
hand  of  a  man  that  knows,  a  psychological  fact,  when  he  makes 
Tresham  say,  after  hearing  Gerard's  tale :  "  Oh  1  thoughts  ab- 
surd !"  In  Treshara's  discourse  to  Mildred  on  a  brother's  love 
is  implied  a  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  love.  From  where  did 
this  knowledge  come  but  from  the  poet's  own  soul.  It  does 
not  sound  like  mere  ratiocinations. 

In  "Columbe's  Birthday"  Browning  put  into  the  mouth  of 
even  so  little  philosophical  a  character  as  Guibert's  the  paradoxj: 
"  I'm  right,  sir — ^but  your  wrong  is  better  still."     In  Melchior 
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is  a  character  well  fitted  to  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  author's 
opinions.  He  is  a  sort  of  chorus  to  the  Prince's  part  of  the 
pky. 

"  Had  you  sought  the  lady's  court  yourself— 
Faced  the  redoubtable's  composiDg  it, 
Flattered  this,  threatened  that  man,  bribed  the  other — 
Pleaded  by  writ  and  word  and  deed  your  cause- 
Conquering  a  footing  inch  by  painful  inch — 
And,  after  long  years'  struggle,  pounced  at  last 
On  her  for  prize — the  right  life  had  been  lived  ? 
And  justice  done  to  divers  faculties 
Shut  in  that  brow.    Yourself  were  visible 
As  you  stood  victor,  then ;  whom  now— your  pardon  ! 
I  am  forced  narrowly  to  search  and  see — 
So  are  you  hid  by  helps— this  Pope,  your  uncle- 
Tour  cousin,  the  other  king  I    You  are  a  mind— 
They  body ;  too  much  of  mere  legs— -and  arms 
Obstructs  the  mind  so !    Match  these  with  their  like ; 
Match  mind  with  mind  t" 

Browning  appears  to  be  speaking  his  own  thought  when  he 
makes  Berthold  say : — 

"  I  advise 
None  of  our  kingly  craft  and  guild  just  now 
To  lay,  one  moment,  down  their  privilege 
With  the  notion  they  can  any  time  at  pleasure 
Retake  it ;  that  may  turn  out  hazardous. 
We  seem,  in  Europe,  pretty  well  at  end 
O'  the  night,  with  our  great  masque ;  those  favored  few 
Who  keep  the  chamber's  top,  and  honor's  chance 
Of  the  early  evening,  may  retain  their  place 
And  figure  as  they  list  till  out  of  breath. 
But  it  is  growing  late  and  I  observe 
A  dim  g^rim  kind  of  tipstaves  at  the  doorway 
Not  only  bar  new-comers  entering  now, 
But  caution  those  who  left,  for  any  cause, 
And  would  return,  that  morning  draws  too  near ; 
The  ball  must  die  off,  shut  itself  up." 

A  different  view  is  presented  in  Valence's  speech  beginning : 
'^  When  is  a  man  strong  until  he  feels  himseK  alone  ?"  which 
gives  the  natural  growth  of  a  State.  The  two  speeches  fitted 
together  give  a  complete  synopsis  of  governments  at  present — 
the  old  that  is  passing  away,  and  the  new  that  is  coming  on. 
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The  speeches  of  Colamt)e  and  Yalence  are  full  of  noble 
sentiments  through  which  can  be  read  the  poet's  capabilities  of 
feeling  and  thought.    Columbe  says : — 

"  'Twas  fortunate  that  thus,  ere  youth  escaped, 
I  tasted  life's  pure  pleasure— one  such  pure, 
Is  worth  a  thousand  mixed— and  youth's  for  pleasure 
Mine's  received,  let  my  age  pay  for  it !" 

"  I  gave  myself 
No  more  a  title  to  your  homage,  no, 
Than  church-flowers,  bom  this  season,  wrote  the  words 
In  the  saints-book  that  sanctified  them  first. 
For  such  a  flower  you  plucked  me ;  well,  you  erred — 
Well,  'twas  a  weed ;  remove  the  eyesore  quick  t 
But  should  you  not  remember  it  has  lain 
Steeped  in  the  candle's  glory,  palely  shrined, 
Nearer  God's  Mother  than  most  earthly  things?— 
That  if  't  be  faded  'tis  with  prayer's  sole  breath— 
That  the  one  day  it  boasted  was  God's  day  ?" 

Again: — 

''  This  is  indeed  my  birth-day  soul  and  body, 
Its  hours  have  done  on  me  the  work  of  years." 

This  is  the  poet's  justification  for  taking  one  day  out  of  a 
character's  life  to  represent  the  entire  character.  Browning's 
theory  that  one  moment  or  episode  of  a  man's  life  contains  the 
germs  of  his  whole  character  is  the  secret  of  his  dramatic 
power.  In  this  speech  of  Columbe's  he  has  given  it,  com- 
pressed in  two  lines. 

Ida  M.  Street. 
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Article  HI.— EUTHANASIA :   THE  PLEASURES  OP 

DYING. 

That  the  moment  of  death  is  to  be  anticipated  as  one  of 
bodily  pain  and  mental  discomfort,  has  long  been  the  popular 
belief.  The  "  agony  of  death,"  "  the  horrors  of  dying,"  the 
**  final  straggle,"  have  been  considered  orthodox  forms  of  ex- 
pression to  indicate  the  closing  of  onr  mortal  life,  as  more 
recently,  the  "  struggle  for  existence,"  and  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  have  become  popular  phrases  to  indicate  the  eflEort 
and  success  in  maintaining  a  hold  upon  the  corporeal  tene- 
ment. 

The  earliest  cradle  songs,  the  school-day  instruction,  the 
legends  of  the  classics,  the  poetry  of  Milton,  and  the  dreams  of 
Banyan,  the  hymns  and  liturgies  of  the  church,  the  verbiage 
of  law  and  medicine,  all  combine  to  emphasize  and  stereotype 
the  conviction  that  we  are  not  to  leave  our  present  state  of 
existence  and  enter  another  without  a  disagreeable  struggle. 
The  Stygian  Eiver  is  rough  and  dark  and  doleful,  if  we  can 
believe  the  classics,  the  ferryman  ill-mannered,  ill-tempered, 
and  unaccommodating,  the  boat  is  old  and  leaky,  and  our  voy- 
age is  a  mournful  one  as  we  cross  over  to  the  Elysian  Fields. 
Bunyan's  pilgrims  found  much  difficulty  in  fording  the  stream 
to  the  mansions  of  happiness.  The  poet  of  church  psalmody 
stands  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  while  far  away  on  the  other 
side  he  views  his  coveted  possessions  which  the  stormy  Jordan 
rolling  between  makes  him  hesitate  to  enter.  We  find  little  in 
literature,  ancient  or  modem,  sacred  or  profane,  to  give  us 
comfort  and  encouragement  for  our  approaching  encounter 
with  the  "  grim  adversary." 

The  belief  seems  long  to  have  been  a  general  one,  that  at 
death  there  is  a  climax  of  pain,  a  supreme  moment  of  suffering, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  which  is  experienced  with  sensibility 
acute  and  consciousness  perfect,  at  the  time  when  the  spirit 
leaves  the  body.  As  death  is  often  approached  by  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  it  is  imagined  that  the  culmination  of  sufiering, 
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as  well  a8  of  the  disease,  ocenrs  at  the  final  moment  when  res- 
piration and  pulsation  cease,  and  the  death  pallor  overspreads 
the  face,  too  late,  perhaps,  for  the  victim  to  make  known  to 
surrounding  spectators  the  torment  he  is  experiencing.  It  is 
likely  that  even  at  the  present  day  this  supreme  moment  in 
their  existence  is  the  point  of  time  to  which  the  super-sensitive 
and  timid  are  looking  forward  with  solemnity  and  dread.  The 
belief  seems  to  have  remained  uncriticised  and  unquestioned, 
transn^tted  from  generation  to  generation,  an  instrument  of 
torture  for  old  and  young. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  the  dying  moment  is  one  of  physical  and 
mental  sufiering,  upon  those  who  make  the  claim  should  rest 
the  burden  of  proof.  If,  however,  no  proof  can  be  given,  if, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  dying  is 
usuaUy  as  painless  and  pleasant  as  sinking  into  a  sleep,  it  is 
weU  for  the  sake  of  nervous  and  apprehensive  humanity  to 
seek  for  the  evidence  and  derive  from  it  such  consolation  as 
can  be  afforded.  As  all  must  make  the  experiment,  it  would 
be  well  for  aU  to  fortify  their  minds  by  investigation,  so  that 
they  may  not  "go  scourged  to  their  dungeon,"  but  rather  be- 
lieving that  there  is  no  dungeon,  they  may,  when  the  time  ap- 
proaches, "  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

The  question  arises.  How  did  the  impression  that  death  is 
painful  originate  ? 

There  is  an  instinctive  dread  of  death  or  of  exposure  thereto 
which  exists  in  animals  of  a  lower  as  weU  as  of  a  higher  order, 
perhaps  intended  by  nature  to  preserve  the  species  by  prevent- 
ing a  reckless  exposure  to  destruction.  If  so,  the  object  of 
nature  is  accomplished  when  pain  prevents  the  commission  of 
injury  which  would  lead  to  death :  nothing  is  gained  by  the 
continuance  of  pain  after  death  is  certain  and  the  act  of  dying 
has  commenced,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  pain  will  cease 
when  it  is  no  longer  of  use.  Some  look  forward  to  the  dying 
hour  with  anxiety,  because  they  dread  the  annihilation  which 
their  philosophy  teaches  them  will  then  take  place ;  others  from 
uncertainty  as  to  their  fate,  and  many  others  still  from  positive 
fear  of  purgatorial  fires  or  everlasting  torment  which  their 
creeds  instruct  them  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  in  store 
for  them.     Death,  at  the  very  best,  is  a  solemn  moment,  and  it 
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is  easy  to  associate  physical  snfiering  with  a  time  often  full  of 
gloom  from  a  great  variety  of  other  causes. 

But  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  impression  spoken  of  has  been 
produced  in  a  great  measure  by  witnessing  the  sometimes  start- 
ling phenomena  which  occur  in  the  act  of  dying,  and  giving  to 
them  an  incorrect  interpretation.  To  point  out  mistakes  which 
may  have  been  made,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  these  phe- 
nomena are,  what  they  have  been  supposed  to  indicate,  and 
what  is  their  true  signification. 

In  very  many  deaths,  nothing  occurs  which  even  an  active 
imagination  could  interpret  as  an  indication  of  suffering. 
There  is  a  mode  of  dying  which  may  be  called  the  natural 
mode.  It  is  the  death  from  old  age,  the  death  of  those  who 
have  lived  a  natural  life,  the  life  which  nature  designed  them 
to  live,  whether  the  design  is  exhibited  in  the  fully  developed 
being,  or  in  the  first  protoplasmic  cell  which  has  been  evolved 
or  evoluted  into  the  completed  animal.  Such  a  death  occurs 
when  the  machine  is  actually  worn  out,  has  performed  its  per- 
fect work,  has  run  its  allotted  time  without  injury,  break,  or 
cessation,  and  is  at  last  laid  aside  as  no  longer  available.  It 
does  not  occur  to  all,  not  often  to  those  who  have  led  an  artifi- 
cial life,  or  who  have  had  the  germs  of  disease  transmitted  as  a 
legacy  by  hereditary  descent,  but  to  such  as,  having  inherited  a 
^^mens  sana  in  scmo  corpore,^^  make  the  best  of  their  endow- 
ments. Such  may  go  through  life  and  know  nothing  of  disease 
excepting  from  the  experience  of  others.  The  only  evidence 
of  human  infirmity  they  may  be  conscious  of,  is  the  sense 
of  fatigue  which  their  healthful  activity  of  mind  and  body  may 
produce  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work,  and  which  may  even  be 
a  pleasurable  sensation  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  grateful 
rest  and  sound  sleep  at  night,  that  is  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rimn.  With  advancing  years,  such  rest  becomes  to  them  more 
necessary,  more  prolonged,  and  more  agreeable.  Toward  the 
close  of  life,  a  desire  for  ahnost  constant  rest  is  experienced ;  a 
wish  to  be  undisturbed  is  often  the  only  anxiety.  At  the  last, 
the  aged  person  is  conscious  only  of  a  slumberous  condition, 
not  unlike  that  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  day.  He  may  perhaps 
imagine  that  the  approaching  slumber  may  be  of  long  duration, 
perhaps  never-ending,  but  he  considers  it  all  the  more  desirable 
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for  that  very  reason.  Probably  this  \&  the  extent  of  the  con- 
scionsness  of.  mental  or  bodily  ills  experienced  by  the  person 
who  dies  a  natural  death,  a  death  from  old  age.  Those  who 
witness  a  death  of  this  character,  whether  resulting  from  old  age 
or  from  a  great  variety  of  other  causes,  where  the  dying  per- 
son sleeps  as  he  makes  the  transit  to  another  sphere,  will  find 
little  to  encourage  the  belief  that  there  is  suffering,  bodily  or 
mental.  But  there  are  other  modes  of  dying  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena that  occur  when  misinterpreted  might  suggest  to  the 
unsophisticated  observer  the  idea  that  the  dying  moment  is  a 
painful  one. 

For  convenience  of  illustration,  the  period  from  complete 
health  to  the  moment  of  death,  may  be  divided  into  different 
stages.  The  first,  which  may  be  called  the  period  of  struggle 
for  existence,  is  that  in  which  the  disease  or  the  force,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  is  wasting  the  vital  power,  is  actively  at  work. 
This  stage  varies  in  length.  In  death  from  old  age,  it  is  the 
entire  period  of  life  during  which,  from  natural  causes,  the 
vital  forces  are  being  wasted  in  the  ordinary  process  of  decay 
and  disintegration ;  in  chronic  disease  it  is  the  period,  perhaps 
of  years,  in  acute,  of  days  or  weeks,  and  it  is  the  period,  in 
which  pain  occurs,  if  it  occurs  at  all.  Often  sensation  is  mor- 
bidly acute,  consciousness  may  be  unimpaired,  and  if  the  pa- 
tient and  surrounding  spectators  imagine,  as  they  often  do,  that 
the  suffering  is  to  increase  until  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
dying  moment,  they  may  weU  dread  the  event  It  is  the  time 
when  the  victim  is  able  to  make  known  to  those  around  him 
the  discomfort  he  is  experiencing,  and  this  he  often  does  with 
emphasis.  It  is  the  time  of  foreboding  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  is  yet  to  occur.  It  is  the  time  in  which  what- 
ever of  horror  pertains  to  death  occurs  before  the  event  itself. 
It  is  the  period  of  conflict  between  nature  and  her  antagonist, 
and  continues  until  it  is  decided  which  is  to  win.  It  is  prelim- 
inary and  essential  to  death,  but  not  a  dying  stage,  for  often 
death  does  not  occur.  When  it  does,  however,  there  comes  a 
second  stage,  which  maybe  called  the  period  of  collapse.  Now 
nature  is  yielding  up  the  struggle  with  her  competitor,  who  is 
sure  to  win.  It  may  be  a  period  of  a  few  seconds  or  of  many 
houra^.hnt  in  it  the  patient  lies  exhausted  with  his  previous 
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struggle,  generally  with  consciousness  and  sensation  blunted, 
perhaps  gone,  but  at  least  going,  if  conscious  at  all,  unwilling 
to  be  disturbed  or  aroused,  complaining  no  longer  of  pain,  but 
of  exhaustion,  or  of  being  "  tired."  Changes  now  take  place  in 
the  countenance,  an  ominous  look  of  vacuity  appears  which  in- 
dicates no  suffering  of  the  victim,  but  increases  that  of  sympa- 
thetic spectators.  The  patient  can  no  longer  be  aroused,  con- 
sciousness of  external  surroundings  is  gone,  and  it  may  be  that 
breathing  and  heart  pulsation  cease  so  imperceptibly  that  no 
one  can  tell  the  precise  moment. 

*'  We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died." 

Or  it  may  be  that  in  this  last  stage^  convulsive  shudderings  of 
the  frame  and  contortions  of  the  face  occur,  which  those  unac- 
quainted with  their  nature  might  consider  an  indication  of  ex- 
treme suffering.  In  sudden  death  from  the  greatest  variety  of 
causes,  the  different  stages  may  all  be  condensed  in  the  single 
crash  which  annihilates  at  the  instant. 

The  victim  never  returns  to  relate  his  experience  in  the  dy- 
ing hour.  Promises  to  do  so  if  possible  have  been  made,  but 
perhaps  never  fulfilled.  Other  evidence,  therefore,  must  con- 
vince surviving  friends  that  the  phenomena  they  have  been 
witnessing  do  not  indicate  suffering. 

In  those  cases  where  the  subject  passes  out  of  existence  as  if 
falling  asleep,  probably  no  one  will  claim  that  suffering  has 
been  experienced.  Such  a  claim  might  be  made  if  no  one  who 
sleeps  should  ever  waken  to  relate  his  experience,  for  even  the 
unconsciousness  of  sleep  is  suggestive  of  death.  It  is  not 
strange,  however,  that  one  unacquainted  with  the  cause  and 
nature  of  convulsions,  upon  witnessing  them  for  the  first  time 
at  the  dying  hour,  should  consider  them  an  indication  of  suf- 
fering. 

But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  similar  convulsions  occur  at 
other  times,  that  they  can  be  artificially  produced,  that  they 
never  indicate  pain,  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  occur,  the 
subject  is  entirely  uncdnscious  even  of  their  existence,  the  in- 
ference should  be  drawn  that  they  do  not  indicate  pain  or  con- 
sciousness at  the  dying  moment.  In  epilepsy,  after  convulsions 
which  may  persist  for  hours  and  to  s}>ectators  seem  most  horri- 
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ble,  the  patient  upon  recovering  professes  unconsciousness  of 
all  that  has  occurred.  In  other  similar  cases  there  may  be  con- 
sciousness, but  no  suffering.  Convulsions  simply  indicate  the 
loss  of  nerve  control,  from  any  cause,  which  the  brain  usually 
exercises  over  the  nerves,  the  electric  wires,  communicating 
with  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  loss  of  control  is  usually  ac> 
companied  with  a  loss  of  sensation  also.  When  it  occurs  at 
death  it  is  probably  simply  the  announcement  that  the  manipu- 
lator, the  controlling  agency  at  the  great  central  battery,  the 
brain,  has  at  last  deserted  its  accustomed  post,  and  that,  as  a 
consequence,  the  nerves  are  expending  their  little  remaining 
energy  without  their  leader  in  great  disorder.  If  at  no  other 
time  when  such  commotion  occurs  is  there  suffering,  it  is  unfair 
to  suppose  that  an  exception  is  made  at  the  final  moment  and 
that  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  convulsion  of  death.  Such 
movements  can  be  made  to  occur  after  the  person  is  absolutely 
and  unmistakably  dead,  before  muscular  contractility  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  by  the  application  of  the  electric  or  galvanic 
current.  By  this  method,  a  decapitated  frog  can  be  made  to 
jump  with  considerable  agility  and  precision,  even  without  a 
head  and  after  life  has  certainly  left  his  diminutive  body. 

Those  who  frequently  witness  the  administration  of  an  anaes- 
thetic can  see  the  counterpart  of  that  which  occurs  in  the  act 
of  dying,  and  can  learn  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
reflex  muscular  movements,  or  even  the  groans  and  cries  of  the 
subject,  as  an  evidence  of  consciousness  or  suffering.  In  some 
cases  can  be  seen  the  type  of  the  easy,  painless,  death,  in  others, 
of  the  convulsive  and  apparently  painful  one  ;  but  in  none,  it 
can  be  proved,  is  there  suffering  at  all,  either  mental  or  physical. 
Should  the  person  to  whom  chloroform  is  administered  be  of  a 
certain  temperament,  resigned,  ready  to  assist,  eager  to  inhale 
the  vapor  which  is  to  cause  forgetfulness,  he  may,  without  the 
least  indication  of  discomfort,  pass  into  a  state  oblivion.  This 
process  may  be  compared  to  the  easy,  painless  death.  The  con- 
dition is  certainly  akin  to  death,  for  if  now  the  administration 
of  the  ansBsthetic  should  be  continued,  without  any  sign  of  con- 
sciousness or  suffering,  respiration  and  heart  pulsation  would 
quietly  cease,  and  death  would  occur,  as  it  sometimes  has  done 
in  spite  of  the  most  skillful  precautions.     In  other  instances, 
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where  perhaps  there  may  be  a  different  temperament  or  a  more 
pngnacioufi  disposition,  the  scene  may  be  a  different  one.  The 
snbject  resists,  the  most  violent  mnscular  exertions  are  made, 
which  the  vigorous  effort  of  a  powerful  attendant  at  each  sep- 
arate extremity  is  required  to  control,  contortions  and  convul- 
sive movements  sometimes  occur,  groans  and  cries,  perhaps, 
which  in  a  dying  person  would  by  most  be  considered  a  proof 
of  suffering,  until  at  last,  with  a  stertorous  breathing,  a  suffused 
and  apoplectic  countenance,  the  victim  apparently  yields  to  his 
fate,  and  the  scalpel  proves  that  he  has  no  sensibility.  To  one 
inexperienced,  for  the  first  time  witnessing  a  scene  of  this  kind, 
the  hospital  interne  with  his  anaesthetic,  and  his  kind  heart  in- 
tent upon  preventing  pain,  would  appear  a  more  ruthless  mon- 
ster at  the  operating  table  than  the  King  of  Terrors  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  death-bed,  if  the  apparent  sufferer  should  never  re- 
turn to  relate  his  experience.  This,  fortunately,  he  seldom 
fails  to  do.  He  will  then  profess  entire  ignorance  of  all  that 
has  occurred,  of  all  pain  before  or  during  any  operation  to 
which  he  may  have  been  subjected,  of  aU  resistence  or  miscon- 
duct on  his  part,  for  which  he  is  ready  to  offer  apologies  and 
regrets.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wiU  very  likely  describe  the 
delightful  sensations  he  has  been  experiencing,  the  beatific  vis- 
ions he  has  witnessed,  and  the  new  and  happy  world  of  which 
he  has  been  the  temporary  inhabitant.  Were  it  not  for  such 
statements,  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  operating  table 
can  be  made  at  aU  times  free  from  pain.  If  a  law  should  be 
enacted,  that  all  criminal  executions  must  be  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  ansBsthetic,  rather  than  by  hanging  or  elec- 
tricity, and  if  nothing  could  be  known  of  the  experience  of  the 
victim  excepting  from  the  exhibition  which  he  would  make  at 
the  time  of  such  administration,  it  is  likely  that  a  popular  de- 
mand would  be  made  for  the  abolition  of  such  executions  on 
the  ground  of  excessive  cruelty.  The  criminal,  at  such  a  time, 
from  a  sentiment  of  bravado,  or  from  a  desire  to  appear  cour- 
ageous, as  he  often  does  upon  the  scaffold,  would  submit  with- 
out resistance  so  long  as  will  power  might  remain.  But  when 
unconsciousness  of  his  surroundings  is  occurring,  when  he  is 
becoming  the  subject  of  delirious  fancies  and  hallucinations, 
when  in  dreams  he  is  commencing  his  wanderings  in  a  new  and 
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perhaps  a  happy  world,  when  the  will  no  longer  has  control  of 
nerves  and  muscles,  then,  whether  he  is  inhaling  the  chloroform 
or  hanging  on  the  gallows,  will  occur  the  convolsive  move- 
ments, the  muscular  jerkings  and  contortions  of  face  and  limbs 
which  convince  the  unscientific  populace  that  great  pain  is  be- 
ing experienced,  and  that  the  horrors  of  death  are  at  hand. 

The  delights  of  intoxication  from  alcohol,  opium,  hasheesh, 
and  intoxicants  and  narcotics  of  every  description,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  The  temptation  to  use  them  for 
the  pleasure  they  furnish,  is  one  of  the  great  curses  of  the  age. 
The  appearance  of  the  victims  of  a  debauch  is  pitiable,  and 
would  be  horrifying  if  they  should  never  return  to  their  nor^ 
mal  state  to  relate  their  experience,  which  is  to  them  so  fasci- 
nating and  happy  that  they  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  in- 
dulge in  it  again.  If  every  debauch  should  be  a  fatal  one,  as 
some  of  them  are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  inex- 
perienced observer  that  the  stertorous  breathing  and  the  livid 
countenance  and  other  symptoms  of  the  ^' dead  drunk"  did  not 
indicate  discomfort  and  suffering.  If  the  debauchee  returns  to 
consciousness,  as  he  generally  does,  he  invariably  teUs  of  the 
pleasure  he  has  experienced  in  his  apparently  wretched  condi- 
tion. If  his  stupor  deepens  into  death  before  consciousness  re- 
turns, it  is  absurd  and  impossible  to  believe  that  his  oblivious 
or  happy  state  is  transformed  into  one  of  suffering  at  the  last 
moment,  as  he  sleeps  and  slips  out  of  existence. 

In  many  instances,  persons  have  recovered  after  apparent 
death  from  drowning  or  from  the  inhalation  of  poisonous  gases. 
They  have  undoubtedly  experienced  all  that  can  be  known  of 
death  on  this  side  of  the  dividing  line.  Instead  of  the  horrors 
some  would  expect  them  to  relate  of  their  near  approach,  they 
only  tell  of  the  scenes  of  their  bygone  life  passing  in  rapid  re- 
view with  vivid  distinctness  before  their  mental  vision — of  the 
experience  of  years  crowded,  as  it  were,  in  a  few  moments,  so 
as  completely  to  absorb  their  attention.  They  speak  of  delight- 
ful visions,  beautiful  phantasms,  and  musical  murmuring 
sounds,  and  these  fascinations  are  the  last  of  their  recollections, 
until  perhaps  the  rough  methods  of  restoring  consciousneas 
bring  them  back,  almost  unwiUingly,  to  their  normal  state. 
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Snch  then  are  not  the  painfi  but  the  pleaenres  of  dying.  The 
pain  is  afisnmed  to  be  preliminary  to  death,  and  belongs  to  the 
first  stage,  or  the  period  of  struggle  for  existence.  Its  object  is 
benevolent,  to  warn  us  of  danger  and  force  us  to  take  measures 
to  avert  it.  It  forces  us  to  take  rest,  the  great  antidote  for  dis- 
ease. It  is  the  burglar  alarm  to  warn  us  when  our  premises 
are  invaded.  It  is  not  an  essential  of  disease  nor  an  element  of 
danger,  but  its  duty  is  to  give  the  signal  when  danger  exists. 
^  It  disappears  simultaneously  with  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, if  health  is  restored.  Sometimes-  it  disappears  while 
disease  continues,  and  then  its  departure  may  be  ominous  of 
evil.  It  may  have  gone,  not  because  it  has  accomplished  its 
object,  but  because  it  has  failed  to  do  so'.  Death  is  occurring 
in  some  particular  part,  and  pain  there  can  no  longer  be  of  use. 
And  so  may  pain  cease  altogether  when  death  of  the  whole  is 
taking  place.  Possibly  this  cessation  may  occur  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before  death,  too  late  for  any  signal  to  that  effect  from 
the  ]>atient.  That  it  often  does  so  is  known  from  the  grateful 
confession  of  many  a  sufferer.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  it 
is  to  make  a  useless  onset  again  at  the  very  last  moment.  It  is, 
therefore,  after  nature  has  yielded  up  the  struggle,  when  the 
stage  of  collapse  commences,  that  pain,  if  it  has  occurred  at  all, 
subsides,  and  what  may  be  called  the  pleasures  of  death  begin. 
Now  the  brain  from  a  failing  heart  deprived  of  its  wonted  sup- 
ply of  blood,  or  from  diminished  respiratory  action  furnished 
with  blood  poisonous  from  excess  of  carbon  and  want  of  oxy- 
gen, allows  sensation  to  become  blunted,  and,  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  connected  thought,  originates  those  delirious  fancies 
which  furnish  the  delights  of  opium  eating  and  intoxication. 
As  the  cause  continues,  so  must  the  effect,  until  death  termi- 
nates both.  From  this  dreamy  condition,  the  dying  person  wiU 
sometimes  arouse  himself,  to  teU  of  bright  visions  of  angels  and 
of  the  appearance  of  spirits  of  departed  friends.  Usually  to 
those  around  him,  he  appears  to  be  rapidly  sinking,  semi-con- 
scious, unwilling  to  be  aroused,  and  exhibiting  by  his  counte- 
nance nothing  of  the  pleasing  reveries  which  are  filling  his  im- 
agination. If,  at  last,  muscular  contortions  or  convulsions 
occur,  it  should  be  assumed  that  they  are  then,  as  when  they 
ooeur  in  epilepsy  or  from  an  ansssthetic,  only  the  automatic  in- 
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voluntary  movements  of  an  animal  organization,  of  which  the 
spiritual  occupant  just  about  to  leave  knows  nothing,  and  that, 
as  a  consequence,  the  last  moments  of  struggle  cannot  be  a 
time  of  either  physical  or  moral  discomfort. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  one  in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  en- 
gaged in  the  employments  of  an  active  life,  and  constrained  by 
the  ties  of  relationship  and  business  to  prolong  the  period  of 
such  activity,  imagining  and  hoping  that  the  day  of  death  may 
be  far  distant,  to  conceive  of  the  tranquillity  with  which  he 
will  yield  to  the  inevitable  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  because 
in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  his  education  is  unfinished ;  he 
has  not  yet  received  the  training  which  is  to  prepare  him  for 
the  event.  This  education  will  be  perfected  as  time  passes. 
It  may  consist,  in  part,  in  unexpectedly  finding  those  who  made 
life  most  attractive,  going  before  him  into  the  unknown,  but 
more  especially  in  the  consciousness  he  will  experience  of  the 
decay  of  his  own  vital  forces.  As  memory  fails,  as  muscles 
weaken,  he  will  compare  the  present  with  the  past.  A  feeling 
akin  to  jealousy  arises,  a  rivalry  between  his  present  and  his 
former  self.  He  will  search  out  and  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages  of  his  present,  as  compared  with  his  former  situa- 
tion. He  may  find  them  in  the  grateful  rest  he  now  experi- 
ences after  the  toil  of  his  busier  years.  To  be  ready  to  "  re- 
tire," even  before  nature  calls  upon  him  to  do  so,  becomes  his 
aim.  With  the  loss  of  interest  in  the  past,  comes  a  thought  of 
the  future  and  a  curiosity  to  know  what  may  be  beyond,  and 
at  last  even  a  desire  to  test  its  reality.  With  a  loss  of  the  at- 
tractions of  life,  comes  a  loss  of  the  repulsiveness  of  death, 
which  finally  may  be  courted  and  longed  for.  This  education 
does  not  always  consist  in  the  tedious  wasting  of  the  vital 
forces  in  the  natural  progress  of  decay  from  advancing  age. 
An  acute  disease  may  complete  the  training  in  a  few  days,  an 
accident  in  a  few  hours,  so  that  death  may  be  welcomed  as  a 
deliverance.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  cries  on  the  battle-field 
of  the  mortally  wounded,  is  for  some  kind  hand  to  hasten  the 
death  which  is  approaching  too  slowly. 

The  poet,  philosopher,  and  physician,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
has  written  as  follows :  "  No  human  being  can  rest  for  any 
time  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  where  the  desire  to  live  and  that 
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to  depart  just  balance  each  other.  If  one  has  a  home  which 
he  has  lived  and  always  means  to  live  in,  he  pleases  himself 
with  the  thought  of  all  the  conveniences  it  offers  him,  and 
thinks  little  of  its  wants  and  imperfections.  But  once  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  move  to  a  better,  every  incommodity 
starts  out  upon  him,  until  the  very  ground-plan  of  it  seems  to 
have  changed  in  his  mind ;  and  his  thoughts  and  affections,  each 
one  of  them  packing  up  his  little  bundle  of  circumstances, 
have  quitted  their  several  chambers  and  nooks,  and  migrated 
to  the  new  home,  long  before  its  apartments  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive their  bodily  tenant.  It  is  so  with  the  body.  Most  per- 
sons have  died  before  they  expire — died  to  all  earthly  longings, 
so  that  the  last  breath  is  only,  as  it  were,  the  locking  of  the 
door  of  the  already  deserted  mansion.  The  fact  of  the  tran- 
quillity with  which  the  great  majority  of  dying  persons  await 
this  locking  of  those  gates  of  life,  through  which  its  airy 
angels  have  been  going  and  coming  from  the  moments  of  the 
first  cry,  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  been  often  called  upon 
to  witness  the  last  period  of  life.  Almost  always  there  is  a 
preparation  made  by  nature  for  unearthing  a  soul,  just  as  on  a 
smaller  scale  there  is  for  the  removal  of  a  milk-tooth.  The 
roots  which  hold  human  life  to  earth  are  absorbed  before  it  is 
lifted  from  its  place.  Some  of  the  dying  are  weary  and  want 
rest,  the  idea  which  is  almost  inseparable  in  the  universal  mind 
from  death.  Some  are  in  pain  and  want  to  be  rid  of  it,  even 
though  the  anodyne  be  dropped,  as  in  the  legend,  from  the 
sword  of  the  Death- A.ngel.  Some  are  strong  in  faith  and 
hope,  so  that,  as  they  draw  near  the  next  world,  they  would 
fain  hnrry,  as  the  caravan  moves  faster  over  the  sands  when 
the  foremost  travelers  send  word  along  the  file  that  water  is 
in  sight.  Though  each  little  party  that  follows  in  a  foot-track 
of  its  own  will  have  it  that  the  water  to  which  others  think 
they  are  hastening  is  a  mirage,  not  the  less  has  it  been  true  in 
all  ages  and  for  human  beings  of  all  creeds  which  recognized 
a  future,  that  those  who  have  fallen,  worn  out  by  their  march 
through  the  desert,  have  dreamed  at  last  of  a  river  of  life,  and 
thought  they  heard  its  murmurs  as  they  lay  dying." 

The  following  are  the  words  of  an  eminent  medical  author 
and  teacher  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  W.  Aitken:  "Death  by  ex- 
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treme  old  age  may  be  considered,  in  many  instances,  as  the  de- 
sirable end  of  a  long-continned,  and  perhaps  a  dreary  jonmey. 
The  sufferer  appears  to  fall  asleep,  as  he  might  do  tdPter  severe 
fatigae.  The  long  and  weary  jonmey  of  life  is  thus  often 
brought  to  a  close  with  little  apparent  derangement  of  the 
ordinary  mental  powers ;  the  final  scene  is  often  brief,  and  the 
phenomena  of  dying  are  almost  imperceptible.  The  senses 
fail  as  if  sleep  were  about  to  supervene ;  the  perceptions  be- 
come gradually  more  and  more  obtuse,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
aged  man  seems  to  pass  into  his  final  slumbers.  We  scarce  can 
tell  the  precise  instant  at  which  the  solemn  change  from  life  to 
death  has  been  completed.  Sensation  fails  first,  then  voluntary 
motion ;  but  the  powers  of  involuntary  muscular  contraction, 
under  the  excitement  of  some  external  stimulus,  may  continue 
for  some  time  longer  to  be  feebly  expressed.  The  blood  gen- 
erally ceases  first  to  be  propelled  to  the  extremities.  The  pxil- 
sation  of  the  heart  becomes  less  efficient.  The  blood  fails  to 
complete  its  circuit,  so  that  the  feet  and  hands  become  cold  as 
the  blood  leaves  them,  and  the  decline  of  temperature  grad- 
ually advances  to  the  central  parts.  Thus  far  the  act  of  dying 
seems  to  be  as  painless  as  f  aUing  asleep ;  and  those  who  have 
recovered  after  apparent  death  from  drowning,  and  after  sensa- 
tion has  been  totally  lost,  assert  that  they  have  experienced  no 
pain.  What  is  significantly  the  agony  of  deaths  may  therefore 
be  presumed  to  be  purely  automatic,  and  therefore  nnfelt. 
The  mind,  doubtless  at  that  solemn  moment,  may  be  absorbed 
with  that  instantaneous  review  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
brain  in  bygone  times,  and  which  are  said  to  present  themselves 
with  such  overwhelming  power,  vividness  and  force  that  in  the 
words  of  Montaigne,  '  we  appear  to  lose  with  little  anxiety  the 
consciousness  of  light  and  of  ourselves.'  At  such  a  time  the 
vivid  impressions  of  a  life  well  spent  must  constitute  that 
euthanasia — that  happy  death — to  be  desired  by  aU." 

E.  P.  BUPPBT,  M.D. 
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Articlb  IV.— genesis  OF  SPATIAL  SENSATION. 

That  was  a  disturbing  question  which  Moljneaux  asked  of 
Locke,  viz :  "  Whether  a  man  bom  blind  could  tell  after  hav- 
ing sight  restored  whether  he  saw  a  cube  or  a  sphere  without 
the  help  of  touching  it."  It  has  reproduced  a  whole  brood  of 
questions  no  less  disturbing  to  our  naive  trust  in  the  testimony 
of  the  senses. 

Berkeley  endeavored  to  be  constructive  in  his  "  New  Theory 
of  Vision,"  but  it  gained  for  him  immortal  fame  only  as 
destroyer  of  the  unity  of  our  sensations.  We  no  longer  could 
see  what  we  felt  nor  see  a  thing  as  it  was ;  what  we  thought 
we  saw  we  did  not  see,  but  something  that  was  merely  a  sign 
of  the  real  thing. 

Of  course  this  loosening  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  space- 
filling world  was  only  a  beginning  for  the  skeptic  Hume ;  he 
tore  it  to  shreds  leaving  only  a  congeries  of  sensations  as  the 
total  of  this  august  world.  Kant  saw  him  doing  this  from 
across  the  water  and  immediately  removed  the  reaJity  of  these 
space  objects  out  of  reach  into  the  world  of  Things  in  Them- 
selves. 

"The  reason,"  he  said,  "why  we  see  reality  existing  in  these 
space  relations  is  not  because  the  real  things  have  shape, 
volume,  etc.,  but  because  we  have  these  forms  of  space  in  the 
mind  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  anything  to  be  moulded  in 
order  to  be  known  at  all  by  us." 

These  forms  or  moulds  are  made  definite  on  experience  but 
space  in  general  is  an  a  priori  intuition  according  to  Eant. 

Now  if  this  "a  priori  intuition"  claimed  to  be  a  definite 
mental  possession  it  might  be  discussed  and  discarded  as  impos- 
sible, if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  means  simply  the  metiiod  fore- 
ordained of  the  mind's  activity,  it  loses  then  its  place  as  an 
inkviUon  and  leads  no  farther  towards  explanation  than  does 
the  assertion  that  "  we  see  things  in  space  because  we  do." 

Furthermore  with  regard  to  our  idea  of  space  as  a  whole, 
being  a  priori,  we  know  that  it  is  too  large  an  idea  to  have 
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been  reached  by  an  early  leap  of  the  intellect.  Only  through 
a  most  complex  experience  of  extended  things  is  the  idea  of 
space  as  a  whole  obtained. 

It  is  the  task  of  Psychology  to  trace  this  experience,  while 
of  this  paper  it  is  the  purpose  to  ascertain  the  first  steps  in  it. 

Granted  something  capable  of  receiving  sensations,  how 
arises  the  sensation  of  an  object  as  occupying  spaee  f  There 
are  two  answers  by  opposing  schools  of  Psychology.  The 
Nativists  hold  that  the  mind  has  a  spatial  intuition,  a  native 
faculty,  as  it  were,  of  space  perception.  The  empirists  on  the 
other  hand  maintain  that  sensations  get  spatial  form  only  by 
experience ;  having  no  sensation  of  extension  the  space  ideas 
arise  by  a  certain  combination  of  other  sensations. 

Wundt  declares  that  neither  one  is  right  and  further,  that  they 
cannot  be  reconciled,  for,  he  says,  if  one  hold  with  nativism  to 
an  original  definite  localization  of  sensation,  there  would  be  no 
work  for  experience  to  do  because  the  space  idea  would  be 
fixed  without  it.* 

One  diflSculty  in  dealing  with  Nativism  is  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "  Space."  It  properly  represents  the  idea  of 
infinite  possibility  of  extension;  it  is  a  negative  and  empty 
possibility  not  a  positive  thing. 

!Now,  when  a  nativist  declares  the  idea  of  space  to  be  an 
intuition  because  it  is  not  attributable  to  nor  drawn  from  many 
objects  as  an  abstract  concept  is,  he  is  fighting  a  man  of  straw. 
It  is  not  held  by  the  empirist  to  be  an  abstract  concept  in  such 
a  sense  as  that,  it  is  simply  the  unfilled  possibility  of  what  is 
an  abstract  concept,  viz :  extension. 

It  would  be  idle  for  nativism  to  hold  that  because  a  body 
must  be  extended  in  order  to  be  known,  extension  is  therefore 
not  to  be  abstracted,  rather  is  extension  the  most  universal 
attribute  of  matter  and  like  any  attribute  it  can  be  abstracted 
and  must  be  accounted  for.  Leaving  aside  then  the  term 
Space,  the  question  of  extension  is  the  one  at  issue.  How  is 
it  that  we  sense  objects  as  extended  ?  The  Nativist  says  we 
have  no  more  warrant  for  such  a  question  than  we  have  to  ask 
why  we  hear  and  do  not  taste  the  waves  of  air.f  Lotze  says 
that  spatial  impressions  are  the  simplest  acts  of  the  soul  and 

*Vid.  Wundt,  Phya.  Psychol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
f  Vid.  Lotze,  Out  Psychol,  p.  61. 
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as  such  are  not  to  be  qnestioned.  But  right  here  is  the  point  of 
difference ;  a/re  these  impressions  the  simplest  activities  ? 

Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  asserts  "  It  is  truly  an  idle  problem  to 
attempt  imagining  the  steps  by  which  we  may  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  the  notion  of  extension ;  when  in  fact  we  are 
unable  to  imagine  to  ourselves  the  possibility  of  that  notion 
not  being  always  in  our  possession."  This  receives  a  complete 
answer  by  Spencer,*  who  shows  that  the  inability  to  recall  the 
origination  of  a  faculty  or  power  is  by  no  means  proof  that  it 
always  existed.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  solving  a  problem  of  the 
genesis  of  any  perception  to  say  it  is  simple  and  underived ; 
one  can't  but  admire  the  ease  with  which  T.  K.  Abbott,t 
afi&rms  even  the  perception  of  distance  as  a  simple  deliverance 
of  the  sight  sensation,  instead  of  its  being  a  perception  of  great 
complexity  whose  elements  are  gathered  from  many  expe- 
riences of  color,  shape,  distinctness,  etc.  If  he  were  suddenly 
transported  into  a  very  clear  atmosphere,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  say  his  eyes  are  untruthful  or  his  philosophy  wrong. 
In  short  one  grave  objection  to  nativism  is  its  simplicity. 

For  those  who  have  eyesight  the  universal  method  of  think- 
ing or  representing  extension  is  in  terms  of  the  sight  sensa- 
tion; we  see  figures,  sizes,  distances,  etc.,  instead  of  feeling 
them ;  space  itself,  as  Hamilton  says,  "  has  a  blue  vault,"  because 
we  think  of  it  in  terms  of  our  largest  object  of  sight,  viz :  the 
sky.  What  the  space  world  is  like  for  one  bom  blind  is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  know,  because  the  spatial  coefficient  must 
always  be  in  terms  of  touch ;  while  for  ourselves  the  sense  of 
touch  is  so  dominated  by  sight  that  even  when  we  feel  of  an 
object  with  closed  eyes,  our  imagination  immediately  makes  it 
an  object  of  sight.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  sensation  of 
extension  in  its  primitive  purity  or  essence  is  difficult  to 
define. 

Mill  in  his  examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  j:  deplores 
this  fact  and  hopes  that  some  man  born  blind  may  be  a  meta- 
physician to  investigate  this  subject;  but  that  would  be  no 
assistance  for  he  would  learn  our  terms  for  his  thoughts,  and 

•  Psy,,  p.  179.  t  Sight  and  Touch,  ch.  I. 

X  Vol.  I.,  p.  284,  ed.  1865. 
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besides  that  the  hereditary  effects  of  sight  would  ha^e,  no 
doubt,  an  influence  on  his  sense  of  touch. 

There  is  recorded  the  case  of  a  person  with  unusual  intel- 
ligence bom  blind,  who,  on  being  given  his  sight,  could  distin- 
guish and  name  objects  presented  before  him  without  touching 
them.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  possessing  a  com- 
pletely adjusted  neural  apparatus,  which  had  acquired  by  heri- 
tage the  habit  of  an  agreement  between  certain  sight  sensations 
and  touch  feelings.  This  agreement  or  association  of  sensations 
brings  us  to  Empirism  and  its  attempt  to  explain  how  sensa- 
tions get  to  be  spatial.  There  is  a  tendency  among  some  to 
account  for  everything  in  the  mind  by  experience ;  every  activ- 
ity is  what  it  is  because  of  experience,  and  one  is  pointed  for 
the  source  of  things  down  a  vanishing  vista  of  experience. 

This  accounting  for  experience  by  experience  is  what  the 
Duke  or  Argyle  calls  "  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bulL" 
Experience  may  be  a  good  teacher  but  she  needs  an  alphabet. 
There  must  be  given  some  data  to  form  a  foundation  for  the 
empirical  structure.  Accordingly  Nativism  says  to  Empirism, 
"  no  amount  of  experience  can  give  you '  space '  except  the 
experience  of  *  space.'  "  "  No  matter  how  essential,"  says  Prof. 
Ladd  (Phys.  Psy.,  p.  386),  "  is  the  growth  of  space  ideas  as  advo- 
cated by  empirists  yet  the  possession  of  these yooto  and  a  naivoe 
capacity  for  this  experience  in  the  mind  is  indispensable  to  any 
explanation  of  the  present  mental  apprehension  of  Space  form." 
How  then,  will  the  empiristic  school  reply  to  this?  Spen- 
cer does  it  (Psy.,  Vol.  II.,  ch.  xii.  f .)  by  going  down  into  the 
earher  animal  world,  where  an  automatic  movement  of  limbs 
result  in  being  touched  by  something  which  intercepts  muscular 
motion ;  by  repetition  and  increased  frequency  of  interception, 
the  muscular  sensation  is  fused  with  that  of  successive  contacts 
and  gives  the  new  sensation  of  space. 

But  even  allowing  such  a  "  fusion "  as  this  to  be  possible, 
the  assumption  of  so  acute  a  muscular  sense  would  invalidate 
the  conclusion.  This  same  error  was  committed  by  Bain  and 
Mill,  who  '*  would  thus  trace  the  perception  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  mechanical  properties  of  matter  to  the  muscular 
sensibilities  alone  "  (Mill's  Ex.  of  Ham.  Phil.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  277, 
quoted  from  Bain's  ^'  Senses  and  Intellect.")    That  the  muscu- 
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lar  sensation  bears  only  a  veiy  small  part  in  acquiring  space 
peroeptions  is  conclusiveljlshown  by  Wm.  James  in  the  second 
yolmne  of  his  Psychology.  Even  the  developed  sensibility 
of  man  is  unable  to  detect  muscular  movements  so  Vast  as 
those  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
aUmentary  canal. 

To  prove  that  the  value  of  muscular  sense  is  at  least  second- 
ary, Goldscheider's  experiment  is  very  significant.  By  produc- 
ing in  the  hip  joint  local  anaesthesia  he  found  that  by  the 
muscular  sense  the  motion  of  the  limb  was  only  grossly  discern- 
ible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  muscles  inactive  and  the 
joint  left  with  its  natural  sensitiv^eness,  the  slightest  motion 
was  easily  felt.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  muscular  sense  but 
to  make  it  the  primordial  basis  for  the  development  of  space, 
time  and  motion  sensations  as  Spencer  does,  is  to  start  from 
the  wrong  end ;  a  process  varepov  irporepov.  Furthermore 
Spencer's  presentation  is  infelicitious  in  assuming  the  begin- 
ning of  space  sensations  to  be  at  that  period  when  nature 
produced  animals  with  limbs.  No  animal  so  highly  organized 
as  to  possess  a  limb  would  be  without  eyes.  This  means  that 
space  sensations  had  already  been  acquired  in  its  ancestors,  and 
therefore  nothing  is  gained  by  this  method  over  the  one  used 
in  his  first  edition  where  he  took  the  case  of  an  infant. 

The  very  early  appearance  of  the  eye  in  the  evolution  of 
animal  life,  indicates  its  essential  influence  in  the  origination 
of  space  perception ;  any  explanation  of  the  notion  of  extension 
which  neglects  that  organ  must  be  either  impossible  or  it  must 
take  for  granted  the  influence  of  heredity.  The  human  being 
bom  blind  might  and  does  gain  space  perceptions,  but  the  eyes 
of  ancestors  look  through  his  blindness  at  the  objects  of  his 
remaining  senses.  That  the  perception  of  space  relations  is 
lai^ly  the  product  of  ancestral  experience  is  almost  too  patent 
to  repeat  it.  A  young  swallow  imprisoned  in  its  birth-nest 
until  fully  developed,  on  being  released  can  make  his  first 
swoop  with  the  accuracy  and  safety  of  a  veteran.  He  has  no 
space  perceptions  that  would  enable  him  to  derive  the  equation 
of  the  curve  he  describes,  but  who  can  doubt  that  it  was  an 
accurate  spatial  sensation  that  turned  him  short  about,  when 
the  nerve  centers  of  eyes  and  wings  agreed  that  the  hedge  was 
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too  near.  It  is  this  kind  of  space  sensation,  before  it  has  been 
tampered  with  bj  hnman  abstractions,  that  we  wonld  acconnt 
for.  It  is  this  natural  possession  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  aU 
onr  thonght  of  space,  and  which  makes  us  confess  that  we  can* 
not  perceive  an  external  object  except  as  occupying  space. 
The  development  of  this  according  to  the  method  of  Prof. 
James  takes  its  beginning  from  a  sensation  of  bigness  or  volum- 
inousness  given  by  every  sense  organ :  e.  g.  some  things  taste 
larger  than  others,  certain  odors  like  musk  arouse  the  sense  of 
bigness,  and  the  sound  of  cannon  is  more  voluminous  though 
it  be  not  so  loud  as  a  nearer  pistol  shot.  This  vague  sense  of 
voluminousness  gets  differentiated  by  localization  which  he 
confesses  himself  unable  fully  to  explain,  into  the  three  dimen- 
sions from  which  the  space  world  is  built  up.  Although  this 
vague  feeling  of  volume  may  often  be  present,  I  suspect  it  is 
more  often  imagined ;  it  is  at  least  the  product  rather  than 
the  source  of  space  perceptions. 

Wundt's  elaborate  theory  of  the  development  of  spatial 
perceptions  (Physiologische  Psychologic,  VoL  II.),  assumes  three 
different  simple  sensations  which  aU  flow  together  on  the  senso- 
rium.  They  are  the  muscular  sense,  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
the  feeling  of  effort  (inervations-empfindung).  This  last  is 
caUed  the  inner  sense  and  is  united  with  the  peripheral  senses, 
i.  e.  the  muscular  and  "  touch  "  senses  by  a  psychical  synthesis 
in  a  form  totally  different  from  any  of  its  elements,  just  as  a 
chemical  synthesis  effects  a  product  wholly  unlike  any  of  its 
component  parts.  According  to  him,  the  sensation  of  touch 
gives  not  merely  the  presence  of  something,  but  in  addition 
"  quality  "  of  sensation  which  reveals  the  nerve  tract  whence  it 
came.  This  "  Local  Sign,"  so  named  by  Lotze,  is  not  a  space 
sensation,  but  localizes  what  is  given  as  spatial  by  the  above 
synthesis.  This  theory  has  the  virtue  of  appropriating  all  the 
elements  which  have  seemed  essential  in  other  theories. 

The  "  local  sign,"  giving  a  fixed  quality  to  sensations  from 
every  separate  sensation  circle  of  the  body  (empfindungskries), 
contributes  all  that  is  useful  in  nativism ;  while  the  different 
empiristic  views  are  patronized  by  making  the  "  local  signs  "  of 
no  space  value  except  as  united  by  experience  with  sensations  of 
touch,  motion,  and  effort.     The  difficulty  apparent  in  such  a 
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theory,  ia  the  invalidity  of  its  first  aflsumptionB.  The  uncer- 
taiBty  of  the  mnscnlar  senee  has  ah^ady  been  mentioned,  and 
as  for  the  feeling  of  effort  which  Wundt  takes  to  be  one  of  the 
primitiye  elements,  it  is  mnch  tob  complicated  a  sensation,  if 
indeed  it  be  a  sensation  at  all,  ever  to  underly  so  fundamental 
a  perception  as  that  of  space. 

Prof.  James,  in  an  essay  on  the  Feeling  of  EfEort,  brings 
forward  abundant  proof  that  no  such  feeling  exists;  what 
passes  for  it  being  a  complex  sensation  of  contracting  of  mus- 
cles, straining,  pressure  and  the  like.  The  construction  by 
Wundt  is  therefore  unsatisfactory  because  the  elements  of  it 
are  more  complex  than  the  fabric  itself.  K  indeed  we  look  for 
any  welding  together  of  two  or  more  definite  sensations  for  the 
formation  of  the  sensation  of  extension,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
avoid  this  difSculty.  The  spatial  form  of  sensations  is  so 
primitive  as  to  be  the  component  rather  than  the  product  of 
other  sensations.  Being  unsatisfied  by  these  theories,  how  can 
space  notions  be  accounted  for, — ^not  the  abstract  ideas,  but 
sensations  of  size,  shape  or  distance  possessed  by  man  in 
common  with  lower  animals  ?    Our  answer  is  this : 

The  sensation  of  Space  is  produced  hy  a^gregaUng  and 
oonsclidating  a  certain  element  which  exists  tmdifferentiated 
in  every  prvmordidL  sensation.  A  '^  primordial  sensation  "  is 
that  possessed  by  a  protoplasmic  cell.  The  differentiation  of 
this  into  space,  time,  color,  taste  and  other  forms  of  sensation, 
is  manifested  in  the  various  stages  of  animal  development. 

The  frantic  writhings  of  a  wounded  angleworm  indicate  a 
sensation  of  unusual  intensity,  but  to  call  it  spatial  or  temporal 
might  appear  absurd ;  nevertheless  in  so  far  as  those  move- 
ments exist  for  withdrawing  the  wounded  part,  that  sensation 
must  have  an  element  which  is  germinally  spatial.  The  move- 
ment is  far  from  purposeful,  the  withdrawal  is  simply  an 
assertion  of  otherness.  If  it  be  claimed  that  this  is  merely 
^^ mechanical"  motion  it  must  be  conceded,  if  by  "mechan- 
ical "  is  meant  that  which  is  without  conscious  purpose ;  but 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  "  mechanical."  The  move- 
ment of  iron  filings  towards  a  magnet,  is  iota  caio  different 
from  the  movement  of  an  amoeba  enfolding  a  piece  of  digesti- 
ble matter.    The  mutual  repulse  of  two  pieces  of  gold  leaf 
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charged  with  like  electricity,  resembles  merely  by  anftlogy  the 
retreat  of  two  inch-worms  when  they  happen  to  meet  The 
sensation  which  causes  these  motions  can  be  called  spatial, 
however,  just  as  they  may  be  called  conscious,  by  anticipation. 
Just  as  the  lowest  sensation  is  incipient  consciousness,  so  is  the 
earliest  reactionary  movement  the  manifestation  of  incipient 
space  perception.  The  content  of  the  sensation  is  the  bridge 
between  the  object  world  and  subject  world.  It  is  very  short 
and  very  narrow  at  the  first  point  of  Uf e,  but  must  contain 
every  essential  element  of  perfect  sensation  as  protoplasm  con- 
tains every  element  of  perfect  physical  life.  The  content  of 
the  primitive  sensation  is  then,  the  " promise  and  potency"  of 
all  varieties  of  sensation.  Because  those  of  space,  time,  and 
intensity  are  so  fundamental  in  aU  experience  it  is  assumed 
that  these  were  among  the  first  differentiations  of  the  chaotic 
original.  Extensiveness  for  the  lowest  animal  form  is  whittled 
down  to  a  mere  otherness.  The  whole  space  world  of  a  jelly- 
fish reaches  only  so  far  as  its  point  of  contact  with  a  food  par- 
ticle, but  that  sensation  so  far  forth  as  it  prompts  a  movement 
of  stomach  towards  it,  has  a  space  element  just  as  truly  as  does 
that  of  an  eagle,  whose  space  world  over-reaches  the  clouds 
and  whose  space  sensation  measures  accurately  the  distance  to 
an  unfortunate  lamb  in  the  valley. 

As  it  is  a  long  process  of  life  which  lies  between  the  jelly 
fish  and  the  eagle ;  so  also  is  long,  the  development  of  the 
spatial  element  of  sensation.  The  space  world  of  our  suffer- 
ing angleworm  cannot  be  said  to  have  three  dimensions,  but 
all  three  exist  germinally  in  its  simple  attraction  or  repulsion 
from  an  external  object.  The  process  of  development  can 
only  roughly  be  outlined.  Every  experience  of  the  upward 
moving  life  tends  to  differentiate  further  the  primitive  homo- 
geneous sensation,  and  these  differences  by  interacting  upon 
each  other  are  multiplied  and  magnified.  Time,  space,  intens- 
ity, etc.,  get  more  separated  by  standing  over  against  each 
other  as  the  different  qualities  of  sensation,  just  as  in  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  of  creation  different  masses  of  cosmic  dust 
solidify  by  mutual  centrifugal  force.  The  space  element  in 
the  primary  chaotic  sensation  is  almost  nil ;  so  are  the  intensity 
and  time  elements.    The  first  appreciable  definiteness  of  spatial 
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quality  is  mere  otherness ;  the  changes  of  sensation  give  rise 
to  time ;  while  degrees  of  intensity  make  these  changes  notice- 
able. Vague  at  first,  these  separate  qualities  intensify  their 
differences  and  broaden  their  intervals.  In  this  course  of  vari- 
ations there  is  a  'conspiracy  of  the  material  world  with  the 
inner  life ;  differences  of  structure  grow  apace,  specialized 
parts  accommodate  the  distinctions  of  sensation  by  well-di- 
rected emphasis,  and  a  division  of  labor  assigns  to  each  set  of 
nerve  filaments  the  work  it  can  do  best. 

The  nervous  activity  resulting  from  a  shock  on  the  siphon  of 
a  clam  for  instance,  would  be  nearly  identical  with  that  occa- 
sioned by  touching  its  mantle  or  its  liver ;  yet,  as  we  ascend 
the  scale  of  animal  life,  the  differences  of  nervous  activity 
become  more  emphasized,  so  that  in  an  animal  so  highly 
organized  as  to  possess  an  eye,  the  neural  response  to  a  stimu- 
lus on  that  organ  is  vastly  differentiated  from  the  primitive 
sensation  and  from  that  of  any  other  organ.  The  reason  why 
the  primordial  sensation  so  divides  itself  will  be  ascertained  by 
him  who  will  find  out  why  the  seed  divides  itself  into  "  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 

Now  the  upshot  of  all  these  variations,  so  far  as  the  spatial 
quality  is  concerned,  is  to  set  it  over  against  other  qualities,  e.  g., 
that  of  Time.  The  eye  is  an  organ  fitted  to  give  the  greatest 
number  of  sensations  simultaneously.  Suppose  there  are  several 
thousand  nerve  termini  of  the  retina  affected  by  the  light  of  an 
external  object,  then  each  one  of  those  sensations  contributes  its 
spatial  content,  viz :  the  simple  '^  hereness  "  of  it  to  make  up  a 
spatial  aggregate,  whereas  the  time  elements  of  all  simply  coin- 
cide. To  iUustrate  by  a  crude  analogy  let  a  surface  be  spread 
over  with  cubes  whose  equal  dimensions  represent  the  equal 
elements  of  a  primitive  sensatiod  ;  the  thickness  of  the  layer  is 
the  time  element,  which  remains  unchanged  while  the  super- 
ficial aggregate,  which  represents  the  spatial  quality,  is  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  more  cubes.  If  this  analogy  be 
pressed  to  prove  that  by  a  contmiited  exposure  to  the  light  the 
time  layer  would  be  thickened,  thus  giving  an  aggregate  of 
time  elements  as  well,  so  as  to  render  nugatory  the  variation 
between  these  two  qualities  of  sensation,  it  must  be  replied 
that  time  sensations  do  not  arise  from  the  fact  of  continued 
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Btimulatiozi  but  from  changes^  bo  that  while  the  stimulnfi  re- 
mains  constant  there  can  be  no  aggregate  of  the  time  dement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  converse  variation,  viz  :  a  condition  of 
changes  while  the  space  element  remains  fixed,  is  provided  by 
the  sensation  of  hearing.  The  ear  is  an  organ  admirably 
adapted  to  separate  the  space  and  time  elements  of  sensation ; 
the  possibility  of  sensations  being  simaltaneoos,  i.  e.  without 
changes,  is  reduced  to  a  very  slight  range.  The  vibrations  of 
the  otoliths  or  the  tympanum  succeed  in  effecting  a  series  of 
changes  called  sound — changes  in  strength  and  of  intermit- 
tence.  The  infinitessimal  of  space  connected  with  every  touch 
of  the  nerve,  is  lost  in  the  dizzy  succession  of  changes  from 
quiescence  to  excitation  which  constitutes  the  aggregate  of 
"  time."  The  simple  "  hereness"  of  a  stimulant  on  the  auditory 
nerve  filament,  has  not  a  host  of  allies  to  multiply  the  message 
as  have  the  interlocked  multitudes  of  optic  termini. 

Midway  between  these  two  extreme  devices  for  separating 
the  space  and  time  elements,  is  the  grosser  sense  of  touch 
acquired  through  the  movable  parts  of  skin  surface,  which 
attains  a  high  development  in  the  delicate  movements  of  a 
skilled  pianist  or  the  gingerly  explorations  of  a  beetle's  anten- 
nss.  The  presence  on  the  finger  tips,  of  a  large  number  of 
nerve  filaments  enables  them  to  perform  in  a  meagre  way  the 
function  of  an  eye  in  sending  an  aggregate  of  "hereness"  to 
the  sensation  centers  unaccompanied  by  changes,  thus  elimina- 
ting the  time  element ;  but  pari  passu^  the  time  elements  are 
in  turn  aggregated  by  the  movement  of  these  members.  The 
nerve  at  any  point  is  subject  to  successive  stimuli  as  it  moves 
from  one  point  to  another  and  the  consequent  changes  of  sensa- 
tion build  up  the  temporal  quality  while  they  contribute  noth- 
ing to  the  simple  "hereness"  of  sensation. 

Whether  these  movements  are  made  by  the  subject  or  by  the 
object,  whether  purposeful  or  accidental  or  mechanical,  the 
effect  is  essentially  the  same.  For  the  most  part  however  they  are 
subjective ;  the  harmony  of  Nature's  development  has  furnished 
the  most  mobile  parts  with  the  greatest  supply  of  nerve  fibers  in 
order  to  intensify  the  possible  differences  between  spatial  and 
temporal  aggregates.  Two  compass  points  must  be  more  than  68 
millimeters  apart  to  be  discerned  upon  the  back,  while  on  the 
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finger  tips  only  2  millimeters  of  separation  are  needed.  The 
highly  sensitive  projections  at  the  end  of  an  elephant's  pro- 
boscis, produce  a  telling  effect  on  his  mental  deyelopment, 
mostly  because  of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  great  mobility  of 
that  organ.  Thus  it  is  that  indirectly  motion  builds  up  the 
space  and  time  perceptions  instead  of  being  a  direct  source  as 
advocated  by  Spencer,  Mill,  and  Bain. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  in  mind  only  that  simple  "  hereness  " 
of  a  sensation  which  correlates  movement  with  an  external 
stimulus.  It  does  not  imply  a  preconceived  "  thereness "  nor 
any  other  a  priori  spatial  fact  as  the  background  of  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  pioneer  fact  of  sensation  which  builds  its  own 
country.  It  may  as  well  be  called  "  thereness"  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  subject.  Its  essence  is  ^^  otherness  "  and  its  effect 
is  activity  either  to  attract  or  to  repel. 

Now  this  attraction  and  repulsion  is  the  germ  of  Direction^ 
the  beginning  of  the  Third  Dimension. 

As  "  direction,"  it  has  reference  only  to  the  stimulus  and  is 
a  right  line  to  and  from  the  object  at  the  point  of  contact. 
Not  a  right  line  as  distinguished  from  oblique  lines  but  as 
being  the  absolute  uncompared  dictum  of  sensation.  So  inde- 
terminate is  this  direction,  so  far  as  the  external  world  is  con- 
cerned, that  even  though  the  removal  of  the  member  from  the 
stimulant  be  oblique  or  parallel  or  what  not  in  external  fact, 
yet  for  the  sensation  the  removal  is  in  itself  a  fased  direction 
in  A  right  line  'away  from  the  object.  Obviously  then  the 
only  way  in  which  direction  as  a  significant  property  can  be 
established,  is  by  uniting  and  comparing  different  sensations. 
Each  terminus  responds  in  its  own  independent  direction ;  but 
these  responses,  by  means  of  organic  development,  come  to  be 
produced  by  a  common  motor  center ;  thus  the  "  direction  "  of 
diverse  sensations  becomes  unified.  All  sensations  of  a  limb 
for  instance  have  a  common  direction  and  so  with  every  organ 
of  the  body.  The  next  step  is  for  them  to  get  related  to  each 
other ;  and  this  is  the  process  of  coming  to  a  ^^body  standard" 
so  that  things  appear  as  on  the  right  or  left,  behind  or  before, 
below  or  above.  The  most  influential  organ  in  this  attainment 
is  the  eye,  which  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  fish,  is  almost  the 
sole  means  of  its  accomplishment. 
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The  ^^  direction  aggregate "  is  a  more  compact  and  definite 
thing  in  retinal  sensations  than  in  any  others  because  the  vast 
number  of  nerve  filaments  make  a  greater  combined  effect,  and 
secondly,  the  nature  of  its  stimuli  coming  as  they  do  from  a 
distance  gives  to  ^^  direction  "  some  significaiice.  In  prmiiUve 
vision,  ^'  direction  "  would  mean  no  more  than  it  does  in  tactual 
sensations  referring  only  to  the  excitation  upon  the  retina; 
e.  g.  an  object  disappearing  across  the  field  of  view  would  pro- 
duce the  same  feeling  as  that  of  removing  a  flat  object  from 
the  skin  by  lifting  off  one  edge  first.  Every  removal  would  be 
in  effect  on  a  right  line  at  the  point  of  contact,  but  right  here 
appear  some  accessory  qualities  of  sensation  by  means  of  which 
this  "direction"  acquires  "distance"  or  " protension."  One 
of  these  is  the  difference  in  intensity  experienced  when  the 
object  approaches  or  departs;  this  is  contrasted  with  the 
"  movement "  changes  and  fixed  intensity  of  a  body  disappear- 
ing sidewise. 

Another  aid  is  the  erstwhile  growing  "  time"  element.  If  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  of  the  optic  sensation  persist  through  a 
considerable  number  of  changes  in  other  sensations,  that 
"direction"  gets  a  time  content.  E.  g.  if  a  fish  move  towards 
an  agreeable  object  until  he  touch  it  with  his  nose,  keeping  it 
always  in  view,  the  number  of  changes  taking  place  during 
this  motion  in  a  longer  distance  would  usually  be  more  than 
during  a  shorter  distance,  and  would  also  correspond  to  certain 
differences  of  intensity  and  clearness  of  the  object.  In  the 
course  of  its  lifetime  a  certain  clearness  of  an  object  of  vision 
becomes  always  asociated  with  immediate  sensations  of  touch 
or  smell;  this  association  constitutes  its  third  dimension  and  is 
transmitted  to  progeny  as  an  habitual  focussing  of  the  eye  and 
correlating  of  motor  centers.  This  third  dimension  gets  more 
rapidly  and  distinctly  known  as  spatial,  in  the  case  of  animals 
who  have  limbs  which  they  can  see  touched,  thus  gaining  a 
standard  of  distance  as  well  as  "  direction." 

The  structure  of  the  eye  furnishes  a  standard  of  direction 
for  itself,  viz.:  the  fovea.  Whatever  comes  within  the  field  of 
vision  is  referred  to  this  super-sensitive  spot  by  an  involuntaiy 
movement  of  the  eyeball.  An  object  is  known  as  so  much  to 
the  right  or  left  of  this  standard,  according  to  Wundt,  by  the 
amount  of  innervation  required  to  bring  the  eye  so  that  the 
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object  will  fall  on  the  fovea.  Lotze*  and  Jamesf  say  that  an 
object  is  thus  known  by  the  aBsociated  seneations  of  retinal 
points  invervening  between  the  fovea  and  the  point  on  which 
the  object  fails.  Both  elements  probably  enter  into  the  deter- 
mination but  Xhsf  gain  their  significance  only  in  connection 
with  that  primitive  ^^  direction  "  element  of  sensation.  Perhaps 
however  Wnndt's  "  innervation  "  wonld  better  resign  in  favor 
of  the  friction  of  the  turning  eyeball. 

We  have  followed  briefly  the  rise  of  spatial  sensations, 
merely  touching  a  few  salient  points  in  that  long  process.  We 
have  considered  no  higher  development  than  may  be  claimed 
for  the  new  bom  lamb  which  skips  about  in  only  a  few  hours, 
with  accurate  space  knowledge.  Its  sensations  are  much  more 
definite  than  those  of  a  human  offspring  of  ten  times  that  age, 
and  are  the  facts  upon  which  reflection  operates  when  they 
become  the  possession  of  human  sense.  Space  conditions  are 
items  of  sensiMe  knowledge  and  become  only  in  man  matters 
of  reflective  knowledge,  the  distinction  between  these  two 
kinds  of  knowledge,  for  failing  to  note  which  Schopenhauer 
arraigns  Kant,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Ko  a  priori  mental 
gifts  shall  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  discriminated 
products  of  sensation.  Whether  the  separation  of  the  different 
elements  of  a  primitive  sensation  has  taken  place  progressively 
through  a  long  development  of  animal  life,  is  decided  by  the 
verdict  upon  evolution.  If  this  longer  process  be  denied,  the 
shorter  one,  viz.:  the  evolution  of  the  hxmian  embryo  from 
the  protoplasmic  ovule  to  its  developed  form,  must  include  aU 
the  stages  which  are  manifested  in  lower  animals.  The  intra- 
uterine sensations  arising  from  heat,  pressure  and  the  like,  are 
spatial  to  an  extent  equal  with  those  of  an  external  animal 
whose  stage  of  development  corresponds. 

Just  as  a  globule  of  protoplasm  contains  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  complicated  physical  organization,  so  the  primordial 
sensation  of  it  contains  eveiy  element  of  sensation  which  after- 
wards become  differentiated  into  sensations  of  heat,  color,  space, 
time  and  odor.  At  the  very  threshold  of  life  these  distinctions 
appear ;  e.  g.  The  unicellular  Englena  Viridis  shows  a  color 
sense  by  reacting  towards  blue  light  most  vigorously.  ^^  Many 
of  the  microscopic  Protista,"  says  Hseckel,   ^'  seem  to  have 

*  Ouiltnes  0/ J^.,  p.  56.  \  Phya.  P»y.,  YohU. 
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Binell  and  taste,  for  they  select  their  food  with  great  care 

SensitiyenesB  is  resident  in  that  wondrous  structureless  proto- 
plasm."* The  development  of  these  different  sensations  goes 
on  nearly  simultaneously  so  that  it  is  untrue  to  say  with  Bain 
and  Mill  that  ^'  the  question  of  space  sensations  is  at  bottom 
one  of  time."  Time  and  space  and  intensity  and  color,  etc., 
interact  and  help  to  develop  each  other  by  separating  and 
classifying  the  elements  of  sensation.  The  reason  that  the 
first  three  appear  so  fundamental  in  all  our  thought,  is  because 
they  come  earliest  into  form  and  so  invariably  accompany  the 
rest.  James  Wardf  assumes  that  a  spectrum  analysis  of  sen- 
sation would  yield  the  three  elements  of  Extensity,  Intensity 
and  Duration  which,  by  their  different  combinations,  produce 
all  varieties  including  space  and  time.  The  trouble  here,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  not  all  sensations  can  be  reduced  to  these  three 
elements ;  there  is  something  more  in  them ;  e.  g.  Two  equal 
disks  one  red  and  the  other  green  may  have  the  same  intensity 
and  yet  be  different  in  color.  If  he  maintain  that  the  intensity 
is  not  the  same  unless  the  ether  vibrations  are  the  same,  that 
would  assume  intensity  to  be  the  quality  of  the  stimvlus  and 
not  of  the  sensation. 

It  is  not  an  impossible  theory  that  all  kinds  of  sensations  are 
occasioned  by  the  different  rates  of  motion,  just  as  vibrations 
of  a  certain  velocity  produce  sound,  a  greater  velocity,  heat, 
then  light,  so  taste,  smell,  etc. ;  but  this  would  account  only  for 
the  ultimatum  of  the  stimvlvs  not  of  the  sensation.  As  to 
what  the  stimulus  may  be  is  a  question  between  Realism  and 
Idealism. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  talked  about 

nerves  and  matter,  etc.,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  naive  realist 

but  of  course  our  theory  can  be  interpreted  into  terms  of 

Idealism.     Whether  space  and  time  relations  obtain  in  the 

external  reality,  is  one  with  the  question  whether  color  and 

sound  exist  externally ;  and  Locke's  division  of  qualities  into 

"  primary  and  secondary "  by  which  Time  and  Space,  being 

''  primary,"  have  a  solid  existence  is  a  division  unnatural  and 

untrue. 

E.  Victor  Bioelow. 

*  Quoted  by  Romanes  in  '*  Mental  Evo.  of  Animals,"  p.  81. 
t  Art.  Psychol.,  Eney.  Brit 
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Article  V.— GERMAN  SOCIALISM. 

Le  SociaUmie  AUemcmd.    J.  Boubdeau.     Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,  15  avril,  1891. 

Translated  by  J.  C.  Schwab. 

I.  Economic  Docteinbs. 

At  the  BociaKstic  convention  at  Halle,  liebknecht  pointed 
out  the  Knes  along  which  the  new  socialist  programme  would 
be  constructed.  The  Gotha  Con\rention  of  1875  had  accom- 
plished the  fusion  of  the  various  warring  elements  of  the 
original  LassaUe  party,  the  Marxists,  and  the  followers  of  Rebel 
and  liebknecht,  and  had  combined  in  its  "Declaration"  the 
conservative  socialism  of  LassaUe  and  the  collectivism  of  Marx. 
Lassalle's  famous  iron  law  of  wages  was  included  in  this 
declaration  of  principles,  also  his  demand  for  State-aided 
laborers'  associations  in  cooperative  production,  to  serve  as  a 
stepping  stone  toward  the  adoption  of  the  socialistic  ideal. 
Lassalle's  theories  are  now-a<iays  laid  aside  as  useless  weapons. 
His  influence  is  on  the  wane.  Even  Marx  almost  ridiculed  his 
theories,  and  severely  criticised  the  Gotha  programme,  as  being 
a  compromise  measure  calculated  to  demoralize  the  party. 
Marx's  influence  predominates.  He  and  Engels  are  now-a-days 
the  two  great  apostles  of  German  and  international  socialism. 

As  to  the.collectivist  creed,  Marx  looks  upon  history  as  ruled 
by  material  interests.  He  borrows  from  Hegel  the  idea  of 
development  in  history,  and  sees  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
merely  the  development  of  economic  production,  which  in- 
volves a  conflict  of  classes.  The  older  socialists  were  idealists, 
and  constructed  a  perfect  social  system.  Marx  simply  studies 
economic  changes,  and  their  effects  on  the  conflict  of  classes, 
as  a  basis  for  predicting  the  future.  Starting  from  the  princi- 
ple that  there  are  no  permanent  economic  laws,  but  merely 
transitory  phases,  a  principle  denied  by  the  modem  French 
economists,  he  does  not  criticise  but  explains  our  modem  capi- 
talistic industrial  system,  and  its  effects  on  society.  Formerly, 
says  Engels,  an  artisan  owned  his  tools  and  also  the  product  of 

VOL.  xrx.  17 
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his  labor.  If  he  chose  to  employ  wage  earners,  these  were 
merely  apprentices,  and  worked  not  so  much  for  wages,  bnt  in 
order  to  learn  tlie  trade.  All  this  is  changed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  capital  and  the  modern  industrial  system.  Marx 
explains  the  origin  of  capital  by  saying  that  it  was  formerly 
the  result  of  conquest,  the  pillage  of  peasants,  and  of  colonies, 
and  the  secularization  of  church  property.  However,  he  does 
not  hold  the  present  capitalists  to  be  robbers.  He  does  not 
deal  with  the  capitalist  but  with  capital.  His  primary  theory 
then  is  that  profit  on  capital,  on  which  the  possibility  of  accu- 
mulating wealth  depends,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laborer 
does  not  receive  the  entire  product  of  his  labor  as  his  reward, 
but  that  the  capitalist  takes  the  lion's  share.  Under  the  old 
industrial  system,  the  laborer's  tools,  his  means  of  production, 
belonged  to  him.  Now  they  are  owned  by  the  capitalist. 
Owing  to  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  invention  of 
steam-power,  the  laborer  can  no  longer  apply  his  energy  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  fully  remunerated.  He  now  must  sell  his  mus- 
cular energy  in  the  market.  The  capitalist  who  buys  it  offers 
him  no  just  reward.  He  gives  the  laborers  only  a  part  of  the 
product  of  his  labors,  pocketing  the  remainder  as  interest  on 
capital,  and  returns  for  risks  incurred.  The  laborer  is  cheated 
out  of  the  difference  between  his  wages  and  the  full  product 
of  his  labor,  while  the  capitalist's  share  is  increased,  day  by 
day,  by  this  stolen  amount.  "  Production  by  all,  distribution 
among  a  few."  This  is  the  gist  of  Marx's  theories.  Capital 
is  not  the  result  of  intelligent  savings.  It  is  simply  an  amount 
of  wealth  appropriated  by  the  capitalist  from  the  laborer's 
share  in  his  product. 

Marx's  theory  of  capital  involves  the  proposition  that  labor 
is  the  source  and  measure  of  value,  the  Ricardian  theory  of 
value.  Labor  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  says  Marx.  No  one 
can  appropriate  wealth  unless  it  is  the  product  of  his  own 
labor.  The  man  who  does  not  labor  lives  upon  the  labor  of 
others.  Afi  an  objection  to  these  views,  it  must  be  said  that  a 
commodity's  value  is  not  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  labor 
it  has  taken  to  produce  it ;  material  things  possess  value  simply 
because  they  satisfy  and  serve  human  want.  In  his  theory  of 
value  Marx  takes  no  account  of  supply  and  demand.    The  profits 
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of  the  middle  man  as  well  as  of  the  capitalist  are  equally  unjust 
in  his  eyes.  But  in  many  cases  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
to  offer  the  laborer  the  product  of  his  labor.  Take  for  example 
the  sinking  of  a  mine,  or  building  of  a  canal.  How  long  would 
tiie  laborers,  in  such  an  undertaking,  have  to  wait  for  their 
reward,  unless  the  mine  and  canal  owners  paid  them  as  wage- 
earners  out  of  the  capital  they  advance  for  the  enterprise.  By 
labor,  Marx  means  manual  labor,  muscular  energy,  while  the 
spirit  of  invention  and  of  enterprise  is  to  him  of  little  impor- 
tance. In  fact,  beside  labor  and  capital,  intelligence  as  a  further 
and  most  important  factor  in  production  has  been  neglected  by 
the  socialists.  But  it  is  intelligence  which  gives  practical  value 
to  scientific  discoveries,  improves  our  mechanical  appliances, 
organizes  labor,  and  discovers  the  most  promising  fields  for 
enterprise ;  and  intelligence  almost  always  associates  itself  with 
capital,  because  the  latter  offers  comfort  and  material  resources, 
both  necessary  for  its  expansion.  We  shall  see,  moreover,  that 
the  socialists  pretend  to  do  away  with  this  inequality  in  their 
future  state  by  offering  the  most  favorable  surroundings  for 
the  development  of  every  form  of  talent. 

If  their  theory  of  value  is  the  first,  then  their  theory  of  the 
proletariat  is  the  second  of  the  modem  socialists'  essential 
principles.  The  existence  of  a  proletariat  in  modern  society 
they  hold  is  due  to  our  methods  of  production  under  the  lavra 
of  competition.  It  diminishes  the  share  of  the  laborer  in  pro- 
duction from  which  the  capitalist  has  already  drawn,  and  per 
contra  increases  the  returns  to  capital.  The  improvement  of 
machines  calls  for  fewer  hands  to  run  them  but  leads  to  over- 
production. Our  modern  industrial  system  increases  the  num- 
ber of  consumers,  the  world  over,  but  it  reduces  the  amount 
consumed  by  the  masses  to  a  starvation  level.  It  increases 
both  production  and  misery,  it  encourages  idleness,  and  makes 
homeless  the  unemployed.  Thus  arises  a  great  proletarian 
class,  without  ambition,  ever  increasing  in  numbers,  its  situa- 
tion growing  more  and  more  precarious.  Chronic  over-pro- 
duction results  in  chronic  depression.  Commerce,  industry, 
and  credit  wage  war  upon  each  other.  Unbridled  speculation 
leads  to  periodical  crises.  The  markets  are  glutted,  money  is 
hoarded,  credit  declines,  factories  are  closed,  laborers  suffer  for 
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want  of  the  necessities  of  life  because  they  have  prodnced  too 
mnch,  bankmptcies  follow.  Soon  industrial  activity  is  aronsed 
and  prepares  the  way  for  another  crisis,  another  period  of 
stagnation,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

The  recurrence  of  crises  proves,  according  to  Engels,  the  ina- 
bility of  the  bourgeois  classes  to  regulate  economic  forces. 
They  derive  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  industrial  system,  but 
could  easily  be  dispensed  with.  They  are  a  superfluous  class. 
The  fact  that  industry  is  being  more  and  more  managed  on  a 
large  scale,  first  by  private  then  by  public  corporations,  in 
which  the  work  falls  more  and  more  on  the  salaried  employ^, 
proves  that  the  world  could  dispense  not  with  capital,  but  with 
capitalists,  the  class  of  coupon  cutters  and  stock  speculators,' who 
exist  by  mutual  robbery.  The  capitalist  employer  robs  his  em- 
ploy6,  and  also  his  neighbor  capitalist.  Large  capitals  are  ab- 
sorbing small  ones,  as  we  see  large  business  concerns  swallow- 
ing up  smaller  ones.  Not  only  the  laboring  class,  but  the 
class  of  small  capitalists,  are  suffering  in  this  modem  economic 
development.  But,  say  the  socialists,  the  evil  will  bring  its 
own  remedy,  and  that  too  by  the  free  play  of  economic  forces. 
They  do  not  invoke  abstract  justice.  They  admit  the  present 
state  as  a  necessary  phase  in  our  development,  but  they  look 
upon  displacing  our  present  capitalistic  social  organism  by  col- 
lectivism, as  equally  necessary.  The  triumph  of  the  capitalis- 
tic era  is  merely  preparing  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the 
laboring  classes.  Civilization  is  tending,  they  say,  toward 
wealthy  idlers  and  poor  workers.  No  period  in  history  can 
point  to  such  an  increase  of  the  proletariat  as  the  last  twenty 
years  can.  Accumulation  of  wealth  at  one  pole,  increase  of 
misery,  ignorance  and  moral  degradation  at  the  other — ^this  is 
the  condition  of  things  which  will  compel  the  laboring  class  to 
crush  the  minority  which  appropriates  aU  the  benefits  of  civili» 
zation,  and  oppresses  a  starving  majority.  The  robbers  will  be 
made  to  disgorge. 

All  these  hopes  for  the  future  rest  on  the  meaning  the  social- 
ists give  to  the  "  State."  They  accept  it  as  an  axiom  that  the 
rich  are  growing  richer,  the  poor  poorer,  that  if  wealth  in- 
creases more  and  more  rapidly,  its  distribution  becomes  more 
and  more  unequal,  and  that  this  progressive  inequality  leads  to 
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the  conflict  of  classes.  The  socialists  are  not  alone  in  holding 
such  views.  Two  Gterman  economists,  Roscher  and  SchmoUer, 
similarly  maintain  that  the  increase  of  enormous  fortunes  tends 
to  absorb  the  smaller  ones.  .  According  to  Koscher,  modem 
plutocracy  has  all  the  rigidity  of  ancient  aristocracy,  without 
possessing  its  nobler  characteristics,  its  love  for  fellow  men. 
He  points  to  the  awful  conflict  between  mammonism  and  pau- 
perism; 

The  above  axiom,  however,  upon  which  all  socialistic  theories 
hinge,  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  still 
open  to  proof  that  all  labor  necessarily  becomes  the  capitalist's 
prey,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  society  are  being  more  and 
more  widely  separated.  Instead  of  the  French  or  German  pop- 
ulation consisting  of  ten  thousand  rich  and  thirty-five  or  forty 
million  poor,  there  is  an  insensible  gradation  from  the  beggar 
to  the  millionaire,  between  which  extremes  are  to  be  found  in- 
numerable intermediary  social  conditions.  Notwithstanding 
commercial  crises  and  times  of  depression,  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  is  improving.  He  is  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  paid  than  formerly,  according  to  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu, 
and  David  A.  Wells.  Small  incomes  are  increasing  in  size 
throughout  the  world.  The  general  distribution  of  wealth  is 
proved  by  the  success  of  savings  banks  and  the  great  increase 
of  stock  companies. 

In  all  this  discussion  one  fact  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties, 
namely  that  the  feeling  of  inequality  is  growing  more  and 
more  pronounced  among  the  lower  classes  and  that  the  laborer, 
though  his  condition  may  be  improving,  is  growing  more  and 
more  discontented.  We  may  hold  with  Bamberger  and  Wells, 
that  the  laborer  is  discontented,  not  because  his  position  is  un- 
bearable, but  because  it  is  improving.  The  natural  resignation 
to  his  fate  of  the  man  of  few  associations  and  fewer  wants 
seems  almost  like  contentment.  But,  as  his  intelligence  in- 
creases, and  machinery  relieves  him  of  his  former  drudgery, 
under  the  stimulus  of  city  life  and  civil  liberty,  his  wants  in- 
crease indefinitely ;  he  has  aspirations  to  rise ;  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  agitating  for  a  juster  distribution  of  products  between 
capital  and  labor,  but  he  demands  a  complete  reorganization  of 
society. 
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The  qnestion  ie,  how  is  this  reorganization  to  be  brought 
about.  We  must,  says  Engels,  take  into  account  the  social 
character  of  the  forces  in  modem  production ;  since  production 
is  by  all,  distribution  should  be  to  all.  Now  that  universal 
suffrage  has  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
the  State  is  to  appropriate  all  private  capital,  making  one  col- 
lective capital.  It  is  to  own  all  instruments  of  labor,  the  soil, 
mines,  and  all  means  of  production ;  it  is  to  regulate  labor  for 
the  common  good ;  it  is  to  be  the  sole  employer,  the  sole  pro- 
ducer, it  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  middle  man  and  to  regulate 
production.  As  to  distribution,  the  State,  like  a  great  corpora- 
tion, will  establish  a  just  division  of  products  according  to  the 
amount  of  labor  each  has  done.  The  real  producers  will  no 
longer  receive  but  a  small  part  of  their  just  reward,  but  will  re- 
ceive their  product  in  full,  except  a  certain  amount  deducted 
in  lieu  of  taxes  for  cost  of  administration,  public  institutions, 
hospitals,  schools,  insurance,  etc.  Barring  this  amount,  the 
whole  product  will  be  distributed  according  to  the  amount  of 
labor  done  by  each,  measured  in  time  and  represented  by  tickets, 
which  will  pass  as  money  and  constitute  a  warrant  on  the  pub- 
lic, storehouse  for  an  amount  of  commodities,  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  work  done.  Money,  credit,  trade,  exchange,  rent,  hire, 
in  a  word  all  forms  of  private  income,  are  to  be  done  away 
with.  This  radical  reform  is  however  to  do  away  with  the 
slavery  of  the  wage  earners,  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  masses 
for  equality,  and  make  life  bearable  for  all.  The  advocates  of 
such  a  reform  must  prove  not  only  that  such  a  social  system 
would  be  beneficial  but  also  that  it  would  be  practicable.  Such 
a  centralized  and  bureaucratic  State  would  greatly  imperil  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  government  charged 
with  controlling  aU  economic  operations,  with  assigning  his  task 
to  each  member  of  society,  and  with  fairly  distributing  the  com- 
modities produced.  Could  there  be  a  more  hateful  tyranny  ? 
The  socialists  answer,  when  the  State,  from  being  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  the  upholder  of  privileges  in  the  hands 
of  one  class,  has  come  to  represent  all  society  without  distinc- 
tion of  classes,  then  the  State  will  have  become  superfluous. 
The  State  will  die  a  natural  death.  Instead  of  government  of 
personsy  there  will  be  regulation  of  things.  Hence,  we  see  the 
socialists  create  a  State  with  enormously  increased  functions, 
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and  then  discard  their  idol  and  pretend  that  things  will  after 
all  run  themselves — mere  mockery.  The  socialists  recognize 
this  drfficoltj.  Once  having  adopted  the  principle  of  collec- 
tivism, they  easily  dispose  of  the  question  of  its  adoption  being 
practicable  by  leaving  it  to  the  future,  and  to  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  society.  There  will  be  intermediate  stages,  and  in- 
evitable inequalities  of  interest,  and  conflict  between  intellect- 
ual and  manual  labor  will  only  disappear  little  by  little.  Do 
not  ask  us  for  a  plan  of  our  future  social  organism,  say  the 
socialisni,  for  we  do  not  propose  to  build  up  society  on  any 
a  priori  principle  of  justice,  we  merely  try  to  indicate  the  goal 
toward  which  modem  society  is  tending,  we  only  foUow  the 
path  of  natural  law  on  which  depends  the  development  of  so- 
ciety. Society  of  the  future  is  contained  in  society  of  the  pres- 
ent in  evnhryo. 

The  socialists  see  these  embryonic  forms  of  a  future  col- 
lectivist  society,  in  all  monopolies  and  corporations,  in  govern- 
ment monopolies,  such  as  the  post  office,  government  railroads 
or  tobacco  manufacture.  In  this  connection,  they  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  existence  of  syndicates,  trusts,  kartells  or 
by  whatever  name  similar  combinations  of  capital  are  known. 
Of  these  combinations,  those  purely  speculative  in  character, 
such  as  the  recent  copper  syndicate,  do  not  concern  us  here. 
We  have  to  do  with  so-called  Trusts,  associations  of  capitalists 
in  one  line  of  industry,  under  a  common  board  of  directors, 
that  regulate  the  output,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
market,  fix  prices,  and  in  the  end  divide  the  profits  among  the 
various  members  of  the  association.  Thus  trusts  prevent  over- 
production, crises,  idleness,  and  compel  all  factories  in  the  same 
line  of  industry  and  in  the  same  country  to  band  together  or 
go  to  the  wall.  Brentano  and  KaflEalovich  have  pointed  out 
how  closely  the  operation  of  trusts  resembles  the  organization 
of  industry  as  proposed  by  the  various  schools  of  socialism. 
The  success  of  trusts,  they  say,  proves  that  society  can  dis- 
pense with  free  competition.  The  question  at  issue  between 
the  socialists  and  the  individualists  would  thus  be  decided. 
Parenthetically  it  may  be  noted  that  the  regulation  of  produc- 
tion by  the  State,  of  which  the  socialists  expect  so  much,  is 
attaint  under  the  system  of  trusts  to  the  advantage  of  capital 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.     It  must  be  acknowledged 
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that  the  prosperity  of  trusts  depends  on  the  absence  of  foreign 
competition.  But  foreign  competition  can  only  be  prevented 
by  a  system  of  protective  duties,  and  against  these  the  socialists 
never  grow  tired  of  inveighing.  Beside  demanding  enormous 
sacrifices,  says  EafPalovich,  trusts  have  little  chance  of  ultimate 
success.  However,  they  are  growing  in  number  in  Germany. 
In  1888,  they  numbered,  54 ;  in  1889,  90  ;  at  the  beginning  of 
1891,  104,  beside  9  international  trusts.  "  These  trusts,"  we 
read  in  VorwaertSj  "are  daily  growing  in  strength,  their 
political  and  economic  influence  is  increasing.  However  they 
are  bringing  us  so  much  the  nearer  to  the  great  socialistic 
trust,  the  communistic  industrial  organization  of  the  future." 
To  the  employ^  trusts  are  a  blessing,  in  that  they  prevent  com- 
mercial crises  and  periods  of  depression  with  their  attending 
periods  of  idleness.  On  the  other  hand,  trusts  occupy  such  a 
strong  position  that  a  laborer  discharged  from  one  factory 
would  find  it  hard  to  get  employment  in  any  other.  Just  this 
disciplinary  element,  say  the  socialists,  would  unite  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  a  rigid  solidarity.  To  quote  from  Marx  :  "  These 
signs  of  the  times  do  not  lead  us  to  expect  miracles  to-morrow. 
They  simply  prove  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the 
present  ruling  classes,  that  society  as  it  is  now  constituted  is  an 
organism  subject  to  change  and  reform."  Tliis  reform,  some 
add,  can  only  be  gradually  accomplished;  others  add,  the 
coming  social  reform  will  have  all  possible  regard  for  private 
interests,  provided  the  ruling  classes  recognize  their  own 
advantage,  and  do  not  attempt  to  forcibly  check  the  develop- 
ment, in  which  case  open  violence  must  be  expected."  Revo- 
lutions, according  to  Liebknecht,  always  amount  to  a  people's 
defending  itself  against  the  forces  opposed  to  reform.  But 
why  appeal  to  violence  ?  Let  things  move  on  in  their  accus- 
tomed security ;  let  the  handful  of  rich  swell  the  army  of  poor, 
let  overproduction  and  speculation  add  crisis  to  crisis,  let  tlie 
modem  governments  rush  on  to  bankruptcy  with  their  military 
budgets,  and  deficits,  their  enormous  public  loans,  and  debt  con- 
versions, which  are  endangering  the  position  of  the  middle  classes, 
in  a  word  let  the  bourgeois  wreck  society.  Circumstances 
seem  so  favorable  that  the  socialists  have  joined  hands  with  the 
individualists  of  the  Manchester  school  and  have  adopted  their 
motto:  ''^laiaezfaire^icdsez passer. ^^ 
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II.  PoLmoAL  Doctrines. 

Marx  held  that  in  passing  from  capitalistic  to  socialistic 
society  mob  role,  based  on  universal  snfErage,  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  democracy  pure  and  simple.  Though  now- 
a-days  the  revolutionary  ardor  of  the  socialist  leaders  has  some- 
what cooled,  it  still  is  foimd  among  the  Berlin  socialists,  who 
are  opposed  to  Bebel  and  Liebknecht  as  opportunists. 

After  laying  down  the  principles  of  collectivism,  the  Qotha 
programme  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the 
State.  Socialism  in  economics  hangs  together  with  democracy 
in  politics  and  its  adoption  implies  many  political  changes  in 
society.  While  declaring  that  the  socialist  party  will  attain  its 
end  only  by  legitimate  means,  its  platforms  suggest  a  confused 
mass  of  political  ref oriiis,  which  were  borrowed  from  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  extreme  radicals.  At  the  convention  of  Halle, 
however,  Liebknecht  disclaimed  all  this  in  saying:  "Unre- 
stricted government  by  the  people,  as  it  exists  in  Switzerland, 
can  only  exist  in  small  countries.  Only  in  a  far  distant  future 
wiU  the  people  vote  directly  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war." 
The  administration  of  justice  by  the  people  is  no  less  imprac- 
ticable. It  will  suffice  to  have  the  government  oflEer  the  use  of 
the  courts  and  its  protection  to  rights  free  of  cost,  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  law  suits.  According  to 
Liebknecht,  the  lawyers  as  well  as  the  physicians  should  be 
government  officials,  and  the  socialist  deputies  in  the  Eeich- 
stag  have  offered  a  bill  making  apothecaries  the  same.  Finally, 
the  Gotha  programme  named  its  ideal  future  State,  freier 
Volkstaaty  with  other  words.  Republic.  Bebel  solemnly 
declared  in  the  Reichstag :  "  In  matters  economic  we  are  tend- 
ing toward  socialism,  in  matters  political  toward  republicanism, 
in  matters  religious  toward  atheism."  About  1869  Bebel  and 
Liebknecht  were  strong  revolutionists,  because  they  thought 
the  present  condition  of  things  could  not  last  in  Grermany, 
they  were  always  sympathizing  with  the  French  Communists, 
whom  they  did  not  care  to  see  in  Germany  at  any  price,  these 
two  socialists,  and  especially  the  latter,  with  the  characteristic 
changeableness  of  political  leaders,  were  very  careful  to  avoid 
an  unconstitutional  position  in  regard  to  the  imperial  throne 
the  institution  of  which  all  the  German  States  favored  as  a 
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pledge  of  their  union.  To  quote  from  a  recent  speech  of 
liebknecht :  '*  I  cannot  say  whether  we  are  tending  toward  re- 
publicanism. It  goes  without  saying  that  a  republic  is  the  ideal 
form  of  government  striven  for  by  a  party  that  stands  for  liberty 
and  equality.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  in  a  hav/rgeoise 
republic  the  conflict  of  classes  is  just  as  severe  as  in  a  monarchy. 
They  tell  us  that  if  we  socialists  were  in  the  majority  and 
the  Emperor  opposed  us,  a  revolution  would  be  inevitable. 
This  is  simply  ridiculous.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  we 
can  win  over  the  majority  to  our  views  and  by  that  time  the 
vocation  of  a  ruler  may  be  so  thankless,  that  princes  will  no 
longer  care  to  ascend  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  yields  more  to  the  principle 
of  equality  than  a  baurgeoise  republican  form  does.  Did  not 
Stein  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  ideas  of  the  French  Kevo- 
lution  into  Prussia,  compel  the  Junker  to  yield  to  the  middle 
class.  In  the  same  way  a  king  can  perhaps  compel  the  middle 
classes  to  yield  to  the  laborer.  It  was  the  middle  classes  in 
the  United  States  which  brought  about  that  great  social  revolu- 
tion, the  abolition  of  slavery."  Hence  we  see  that  the  leaders 
of  the  socialistic  party  are  seemingly  rallying  about  the  institu- 
tion of  royalty  which  Lassalle  advocated,  provided  always  that 
it  satisfied  their  demands  which  none  can  limit.  However  in 
their  political  campaigns  they  have  never  committed  them- 
selves either  to  monarchy  or  radical  democracy  as"  the  proper 
form  of  government  for  their  ideal  State.  Form  of  govern- 
ment is  in  their  eye  of  less  importance  than  organization  of 
industry. 

Here,  too,  they  make  use  of  their  idea  of  the  inevitable  in 
history,  yato  viam  invenient.  Be  satisfied  to  fulfill  the  task  of 
to-day,  discard  vague  declarations  of  principles,  confine  your- 
self to  practical  questions  of  the  day,  educational  reform, 
extension  of  the  right  of  combination  and  of  association,  the 
question  of  direct  and  progressive  taxation,  and  of  extending 
to  Prussia  universal  suffrage  which  is  in  vogue  in  the  Empire. 
As  to  the  future,  it  matters  little  whether  kings  are  good  or 
bad.  The  best  emperors  could  not  have  arrested  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
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DicnoNABT  OF  CuussiOAL  Antiquitibs.* — Scholars  never  had 
a  better  time  than  the  present  for  the  compilation  of  a  handbook 
of  classioal  antiquities.  The  extraordinary  activity  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  department  of  archaeological  research 
has  discovered  many  new  facts,  and  abundant  material  for  the 
iUustration  of  what  was  before  known.  The  great  work  of 
Mommsen-Marquardt  on  Roman  antiquities  is  now  complete,  as 
well  as  the  revised  edition  of  works  on  the  procedure  of  Attic 
courts  and  on  other  special  divisions  of  Greek  antiquities,  while 
modem  photographic  processes  have  rendered  practicable  accurate 
representations  of  works  of  art  which  are  important  for  such  a 
hfljidbook.  As  we  understand  well  from  the  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language,  a  small  wood-cut  is  often  better  than  a  long 
description. 

The  brightly  adorned  cover  of  the  book  before  us  itself  indi- 
cates that  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  technical  work,  but  with  a 
dictionary  for  the  general  reader  and  for  private  libraries.  It 
does  not  give  a  wealth  of  reference  to  original  sources  nor  does 
it  discuss  mooted  questions.  Its  point  of  view  is  distinctly 
modem,  and  it  treats  most  fully  the  subjects  which  are  likely  to 
interest  the  reader  of  to-day,  though  he  may  not  be  a  specialist 
in  classical  philology.  For  instance,  more  than  half  the  space 
under  the  letter  J  is  given  to  Jurisprudence,  Judicial  Procedure, 
etc.  Under  L,  the  principal  articles  are  on  the  Roman  Legions, 
the  'Leiturgise'  of  the  Athenians,  ancient  Libraries,  Lighting, 
Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  the  Lyre,  and  Lyric  poetry.  The 
treatment  of  these  topics  is  not  complete  or  technical,  but  is 
sufficient  for  the  general  information  of  college  students,  while 
the  attractive  appearance  of  the  book  and  the  large  number  of 
excellent  illustrations  should  make  it  acceptable  to  all  who  desire 

*  A  JHeUonary  of  Classieal  AntiquitieBf  Jfythology,  Rdigion^  Literature,  and  Art 
From  the  GermaD  of  Oskar  Seyffert  Beyiaed  and  edited,  with  additions,  by 
Professor  Nettleship  of  the  Uoiy.  of  Oxford  and  Dr.  Sandjs  of  the  Uniy.  of 
Cambridge.  With  more  than  460  illustrations.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  Tork. 
1891.    Pp.706.    $6. 
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to  know  the  main  facts  about  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  youth  of  bright  mind,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  take  great  pleasure  in  skimming  many  articles,  and  reading 
others  with  care,  while  he  would  refer  to  others  in  time  of  need. 

The  English  editors  have  added  a  large  number  of  (for  the 
most  part)  excellent  wood-cuts,  which  are  really  more  valuable 
than  those  of  the  original  German  edition,  and  have  inserted  also 
occasional  references  to  other  authorities  for  fuller  information, 
and  thus  have  made  the  book  more  valuable  for  students.  A  few 
entire  articles,  e.  g.  that  on  Toreutics,  are  new. 

That  geography  should  be  omitted  from  such  a  dictionary 
causes  some  inconvenience,  but  a  plan  of  Olympia  is  brought  in 
under  the  ^  Olympian  Games,'  and  an  excellent  plan  of  the  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens  (the  only  one  yet  published  in  this  country  according 
to  the  results  .of  recent  excavations).  Some  omissions  strike  the 
eye.  Queen  Cleopatra  is  not  mentioned,  nor  Mark  Antony, 
although  many  less  noted  men  and  women  find  a  place.  Even 
Pericles  is  omitted,  and  Augustus  has  but  two  lines,  while  thir- 
teen are  given  to  Aurelianus,  an  obscure  Numidian  writer  on 
medicine.  In  genei'al,  statesmen  receive  no  attention.  The  great 
Aristides  is  passed  over  in  favor  of  artists  and  rhetoricians  of  the 
same  name. 

Mistakes  in  print  are  infrequent.  The  date  of  the  death  of 
Demosthenes  is  set  ten  years  too  early  in  the  article  on  Greek 
literature  (p.  354).  Under  '  Writing  materials'  (p.  699),  the  sur- 
prising statement  is  made  that  Hhe  breadth  of  the  scroU  [of 
papyrus]  depended  on  the  height  of  the  stalk,  while  the  length 
could  be  extended  at  pleasure.'  In  the  same  article,  we  are  told 
that '  as  late  as  the  1st  century  A.  D.,  papyrus  was  more  gener- 
ally employed  [than  parchment],  probably  on  account  of  its 
greater  cheapness.'  The  main  statement  is  true  but  the  reason 
assigned  is  false.  The  process  of  preparing  parchment  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  perfected  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  the  better 
qualities  of  papyrus  were  preferred  on  their  own  account. 

The  cross-references  in  this  dictionary  are  convenient,  and 
seldom  is  one  led  such  a  chase  as  with  regard  to  the  mother  of 
CEdipus ;  under  ^  Epicaste '  we  are  told  to  '  see  Jocasta ' ;  at 
'  Jocasta '  we  are  referred  to  'locaste,'  and  thence  we  are  sent  to 
'  (Edipus.' 

The  editors  have  takeh  pains  to  give  the  very  latest  informa- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  article  on  the  Solonian  constitution  are  incor- 
porated facts  first  made  known  in  the  recently  discovered  work 
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of  Aristotle  on  the  Athenian  Constitution,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished only  last  January.  In  one  matter  the  editors  seized  late 
information  a  trifle  prematurely  :  The  British  School  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, in  their  excavations  at  Megalopolis  in  1890,  found  a  structure 
which  they  supposed  to  be  the  stage  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and 
thus  believed  that  they  had  settled  the  recent  question  whether 
the  ancient  Greek  theatre  had  any  permanent  stage.  This  view  is 
adopted  by  the  editK)rs  of  the  work  before  us ;  but  if  they  had 
waited  a  few  weeks,  they  would  have  learned  that  D5rpf eld,  the 
highest  living  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  ancient  archi- 
tecture, explains  the  structure  not  as  the  stage  but  as  part  of  the 
building  behind  the  orchestra  which  served  as  background  and 
*  green-room.'  Dorpfeld's  interpretation  is  reported  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Director  of  the  British  School  himself. 

Although  it  has  some  defects,  this  book  may  be  confidently 
recommended  both  to  the  general  reader  and  to  all  students  who 
do  not  make  a  special  study  of  philology  but  desire  in  dictionary 
form  a  semi- popular  presentation  of  ancient  life  in  its  varied 
aspects. 

Thb  Student's  Manual  of  Greek  Tragedy.* — This  book  is 
a  translation  of  a  part  of  Munk's  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
clearly  intended  for  the  readers  who  desire  to  secure,  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
original  language.  It  is  not  sufficiently  exact  to  satisfy  scholars, 
and  its  literary  quality  is  not  so  high  as  to  attract  the  ordinary 
reader.  The  Germans  of  old  have  not  been  noted  for  their  skill 
in  the  making  of  books,  and  the  arrangement  of  learned  material 
in  attractive  form,  and  the  book  before  us  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  has  no  index,  no  bibliography,  few  direct  references  to 
other  works,  and  no  cross-references  to  the  pages  or  chapters 
where  the  author  discusses  the  treatment  of  the  same  myth  by 
other  poets.  But  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  themes  and  treatment 
of  the  classical  Greek  drama,  the  book  may  be  useful. 

The  work  includes  an  introductory  chapter  of  21  pages  on 
tragedy  and  the  satyric  drama,  another  chapter  of  86  pages  on 
.^Ischylus  and  his  seven  extant  plays,  a  third  of  122  pages  on 

*  The  Studenfs  Manual  of  Greek  Tragedy^  edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tioD,  from  the  Grerman  of  Munk's  'Geschichte  der  Oriechiachen  Literatur/  by 
A.  W.  YerraU,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  xziy  +  324.  $1.  New  York : 
Macmillan  h  Co.    1891. 
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Sophocles  and  his  seven  plays,  a  fourth  of  75  pages  on  Euripides 
and  his  eighteen  plays,  and  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  dedine 
of  tragedy ;  besides  8  pages  of  Notes  and  20  pages  of  Preface, 
by  Dr.  VerralL  The  treatment  of  the  plays  of  Buripides  is  evi- 
dently the  briefest,  and  is  almost  contemptuous.  Only  thirteen 
lines  are  devoted  to  the  Hecuba.  The  Rhesus  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Euripides  and  certainly  deserves  discussion,  is 
passed  over  altogether,  as  ^  spurious.' 

The  introductory  sketch  of  the  early  Greek  drama  and  of 
scenic  antiquities  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  some  of  the  asser- 
tions and  dates  are  incorrect.  The  summaries  of  the  different 
plays  vary  in  quality ;  some  give  a  fairly  satisfactory  view  of 
the  play,  with  instnictive  remarks  on  the  dramatic  meaning  of 
certain  acts  or  words,  while  others  are  only  such  outlines  as  might 
be  written  after  a  hasty  first  perusal,  without  touching  the  salient 
points. 

Some  extraordinary  statements  have  escaped  revision.  R  g. 
that  in  the  Niobe  of  ^schylus,  the  heroine  'remained  silent 
during  the  whole  of  the  play '  (p.  26) ;  that  the  Eumenides 
^abounds  in  dangerous  references  to  religious  subjects'  (p.  27) ; 
that  in  the  Persians,  JSschylus  '  praises  the  aristocratic  Aristides, 
doubtless  in  contrast  with  the  democratic  Themistocles '  (p.  28)  ; 
that  'this  triple  arrangement  of  tragedies  [in  trilogies]  recalls 
the  epic  treatment  of  mythology,  on  which  the  tragic  writers 
drew'  (p.  29);  and  that  *  JEschylus  produced  tetralogies  only* 
(p.  20).  The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  the  Preface  and  Notes  by 
Dr.  Yerrall,  who  corrects  some  misconceptions  and  adds  some 
original  remarks.  The  Preface  is  an  interesting  defense  of  Eu- 
ripides, showing  the  editor's  view  of  the  artistic  structure  of  the 
Andromache,  a  play  which  the  German  author  had  severely 
criticised. 

The  Works  op  Epictbtus.* — ^It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  lover  of 
books  to  see,  to  handle,  and  to  read  such  elegant  work,  put  into 
such  attractive  form,  as  that  of  the  volumes  whose  longer  title  is 
given  below.  We  are  indeed  at  a  great  distance  in  time  and  in 
language  from  the  man  whose  name  they  chiefly  honor.  "  Epic- 
tetus,  a  slave,  maimed  in  body,  an  Irus  in  poverty,  and  favored 

*  Tfie  Works  of  EpictehUt  consiBting  of  his  Discourses,  in  Four  Books,  the  £u- 
chiridioD,  and  Fragments.  Translated  from  the  Greek  bj  Thomas  Wbittwobth 
HiooiNSON.  A  new  and  revised  edition,  in  two  yolumes.  Boston :  Little,  Brows 
ft  Ck).     1890. 
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by  the  Immortals,"  originally  spoke  some  such  words  of  wisdom 
as  are  foand  upon  these  pages.  In  the  later  years  of  the  wise 
man's  life,  when  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  had  fallen  upon  the 
quondam  slave,  his  disciple  Arrian  wrote  down  his  master's  Dis- 
courses. *'  Whatever  I  heard  from  his  own  mouth,  that  I  tried 
to  set  down  in  the  very  same  words,  so  far  as  possible,  and  to 
preserve  as  memorials  for  my  own  use,  of  his  manner  of  thinking, 
and  his  frank  utterance  " — so  Arrian,  himself  both  a  philosopher 
and  an  historian,  tells  us.  Many  centuries  later,  an  English 
woman,  Elizabeth  Carter — declared  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  the 
best  Greek  scholar  in  England  of  her  day — did  the  Discourses  of 
Epictetus  into  our  native  language.  And,  finally,  an  American 
scholar,  turning  from  camp  life  to  'Hhe  still  air  of  delightful 
studies  "  (the  preface  to  the  first  edition  is  dated  Newport,  R.  I., 
1865),  improved  upon  the  translation  of  Elizabeth  Carter ;  and 
then,  long  afterward,  so  reviHcd  his  own  work  that  it ''  bears  few 
traces  "  of  the  original  English  translation. 

By  such  a  process  of  loving  labor  and  patient  refining  have  the 
wise  thoughts  of  the  Greek  slave  philosopher  been  brought,  in 
these  volumes,  to  the  English-reading  public. 

Colonel  Higginson's  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  accurate  even 
to  a  strict  literalness.  The  places  where  other  scholars  might  be 
disposed  to  contest  it  are,  in  general,  those  in  which  the  text 
of  Epictetus  itself  is  either  imperfect  or  its  meaning  obscure. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  how  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  an  old-time 
Stoic  could  look  upon  conduct  and  life,  will  take  delight  in  these 
volumes.  And  there  is  little  indeed  to  mar  the  delight  which  all 
who  seek  books  of  solace  and  of  wisdom  may  find  in  them. 

BosMiNi's  Philosophical  System.* — ^The  firm  of  Oinn  and 
Company  have  recently  published  this  important  philosophical 
writing  brought  out  in  London  some  nine  years  ago.  It  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Siatema  JFtlosqfico,  a  work  originally  prepared  by  the 
Italian  thinker  himself,  as  a  reaumi  of  his  philosophical  views,  for 
Cantti's  Storia  Vniveraale.  As  the  longer  title  announces  (see 
below)  the  volume  contains  much  material  contributed  by  the 
translator  to  further  the  understanding  of  Rosmini's  thoughts — 
especially  the  notes,  which  Mr.  Davidson  characterizes  as  "  expla- 

*  The  PhOoeophical  System  of  Antonio  Roamim-SerbaH.  Translated,  with  a 
Bketch  of  the  author's  life^  Bibliographj,  IntroductioD,  and  Notes,  bj  Thomas 
Davidson.    London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  A  Go.    Boston:  GlnD  k  Co. 
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nations  of  my  own  and  parallel  passages  from  his  larger  works.'' 
As  a  whole,  then,  the  book  is  excellently  adapted  for  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  at  which  it  is  aimed, 

Mr.  Davidson's  estimate  of  the  place  which  Italy  holds  in 
modem  philosophical  study  and  writing,  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  her  most  noted  thinkers,  and  of  the  rank  to 
be  taken  by  Bosmini's  system,  will  certainly  meet  with  wide- 
spreading  surprise  and  almost  universal  dissent.  It  is  gobg 
farther  than  will  carry  the  conviction  of  most  expert  readers  to 
affirm  that  Rosmini's  Nem  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  •Ideas  will 
take  the  place  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ^*  as  the  second 
great  philosophic  work  of  the  world,  beside  and  before  Aristotle's 
Logic,^^  It  is  making  large  demands  upon  our  hopes,  not  to  say 
our  credulity,  to  affirm  that  Bosmini  collected  ^'  all  the  truths  of 
previous  systems  freed  from  their  errors,  and  so,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world's  history,  laid  a  solid  basis  upon  which  true  science 
might  be  built  up  and  philosophy  brought  to  stability  and  repose, 
after  its  twenty-five  hundred  years  of  weary  circling,"  etc. 

Nevertheless,  this  excess  of  enthusiasm  on  the  translator's  part, 
in  which  the  student  of  history  will  find  it  difficult  to  share,  has 
perhaps  the  beneficial  effect  of  making  his  work  upon  the  original 
more  thorough  and  loving.  The  result,  at  any  rate,  is  to  be 
commended  to  all  who  wish  an  introduction  to  this  interesting 
and  stimulating  Roman  Catholic  and  Italian  thinker — Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati,  priest,  saint,  politician,  and  philosopher. 

Hbgel's  Logic* — No  book,  designed  by  one  thinker  to  inter- 
pret and  exhibit  the  thought  of  another  thinker,  can  be  more 
entitled  to  respectful  reception  than  this  volume  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris.  In  his  preface  the  author  informs  us  (see  p.  viii)  that 
he  obtained  his  first  insight  into  Hegel's  philosophical  system, 
while  studying  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  in  1868.  The 
word  '*  insight,"  however,  must  be  interpreted  in  this  connection 
as  signifying  simply  a  preliminary  interested  gaze  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Hegelian  Logic,  in  its  relation  to  certain  positions  of 
Kant  which  Hegel  is  supposed  to  correct  and  to  supplement.  It 
was  in  1866  that  the  author  ^'arrived  at  the  first  insight  that  is 
distinctively  Hegelian  and  the  most  important  aper9U  of  Hegel's 

*  HegeCs  Logic.  A  Book  on  the  GeDesis  of  the  Categories  of  the  Mmd :  A 
Critical  Ezpodtion.  By  WHiLiAM  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  XT.  S.  Commisdoaer  of 
Education.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company.     1890. 
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logic  (p.  x).  But  not  till  1870  was  the  '^  final  and  present  stand- 
point in  regard  to  the  true  outcome  of  the  Hegelian  system" 
attained  (p.  xiv) ;  while  even  six  years  later  it  was  first  seen  that 
"  Hegel  himself  has  not  deduced  the  logical  consequences  of  his 
system  in  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  Nature  to  the  Absolute 
Idea." 

It  is  thus  obvious  beyond  doubt  that  Dr.  Harris'  views  of  the 
meaning  and  outcome  of  the  Hegelian  system  have  been  a  slow 
and  well  nurtured  growth ;  they  bear  everywhere  the  marks  of 
maturity,  of  that  careful  and  "all-around"  reflection  which  is 
so  significantly  unlike  such  criticism  of  the  German  thinker  as 
the  average  teacher,  or  writer  of  journalistic  literature  on  this 
subject,  is  apt  to  produce.  Yet  we  fear  they  will  meet  with 
scarcely  more  consideration  than  that  which  has  recently  been 
accorded  to  another  conscientious  and  excellent  expounder  of 
Hegel — to  Professor  C.  C.  Everett — ^by,  for  example,  the  New 
York  Critic  and  other  similar  guides  of  popular  judgment  on 
philosophical  writings. 

Dr.  Harris'  book  contains,  besides  this  Preface  in  which  his 
personal  experience  as  a  student  of  Hegel  is  briefly  narrated,  in 
all  thirty-two  chapters.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  "  Philosophy 
and  its  Problem  "  ;  the  second  sketches  "  The  Greek  and  German 
Philosophical  Principles"  ;  and  the  third  tells  of  "Hegel's  Edu- 
cation and  the  Influence  of  his  Contemporaries  upon  him."  The 
five  chapters  next  following  speak  of  "  Hegel's  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery " — the  title  which  Hegel  gave  to  his  PhcBnomenologie  dea 
Geistes.  After  a  chapter  on  "  Hegel's  Method,"  the  remainder  of 
the  book  (twenty-three  chapters  in  all)  is  occupied  with  a  state- 
ment and  discussion  of  the  Hegelian  system  as  developed  in  the 
logic. 

We  consider  this  little  book  to  be  almost  or  quite  without  a 
rival  as  a  judicious,  intelligent,  and  thoroughly  wrought  exposi- 
tion of  Hegel's  philosophical  system.  That  every  candid  student 
of  Hegel  will  agree  with  it  in  its  details  of  exposition  or  criticism 
or  even  in  all  of  its  main  positions,  it  would  be  foolish  to  affirm 
and  vain  to  hope.  It  has  one  admirable  quality,  which  is  lacking 
in  almost  all  sympathetic  expositors  of  Hegel ;  and  the  lack  of 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  entire  new-Hegelian  school  of  think- 
ers. It  has  movement,  life  ;  it  gets  ahead,  and  does  not  remain 
"tit-tat-tooing,"  in  the  same  standpoint,  with  a  monotonous  and 
profitless  reiteration   of  the   same  fundamental  thoughts.     No 
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better  book  exists,  or  b  likely  to  come  into  being,  for  use  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  this  difficult  and  baffling  German 
thinker. 

Sblections  fbom  Berkeley.* — ^It  is  difficult  to  find,  and  not 
easy  even  to  imagine,  a  volume  more  admirably  fitted  to  its  pur- 
pose than  this  one  from  Professor  Frazer.  The  attractive  char- 
acter of  Berkeley's  philosophical  writings  has  never  been  disputed ; 
and  their  significance  and  value  in  the  development  of  specula- 
tive thought  among  English-speaking  peoples  are  growing  more 
apparent.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  studies  of  Professor  Frazer, 
and  his  work  as  editor  of  Berkeley's  collected  works  and  as  author 
of  the  '^  Life  and  Letters,"  render  him  quite  without  a  rival  in 
respect  to  preparation  for  making  this  volume  of  selections. 
"Complete,"  and  "in  every  respect  a  masterpiece,"  are  high 
praise  of  any  philosophical  writing ;  but  these  terms  have  been 
applied  by  discriminating  critics  to  Frazer's  larger  books  on 
Berkeley, 

In  this  smaller  volume  Professor  Frazer  furnishes  annotated 
selections  from  Berkeley,  preceded  by  an  Historical  Introduction 
and  divided  into  Three  Parts.  The  First  Part  consists  of  selec- 
tions from  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge," 
and  forms  a  metaphysical  introduction  to  the  Second  Part,  in 
which  is  presented  Berkeley's  "psychological  analysis  of  the 
gradual  development  of  Visual  Perception,  and  of  man's  knowl- 
edge of  the  visible  world,"  as  contained  in  the  "  Essay  on  Vision," 
"  Dialogue  on  Visual  Language,"  and  **  Vindication  "  of  the  same. 
This  leads  "  into  the  more  oniological  speculation  of  the  Third 
Part,  which  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  *'  Siris." 

The  Historical  Introduction,  after  a  brief  biographical  notice 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  traces  the  influences  which  preceded  him  in 
the  writings  of  Descartes,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  the  rise  and  growth 
in  his  mind  of  the  great  "  new  question  "  which  he  propounded  to 
himself,  and  the  influence  which  his  solution  of  this  question  had 
upon  his  successors,  especially  upon  Hume,  Reid,  and  Kant. 

Professor  Frazer  defines  his  purpose  in  preparing  this  volume 
of  selections  to  be  that  of  affording  "  an  aid  to  reflection  on  the 

*  Seketions  from  Berkeley^  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Frazeb,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New  York:  Macmillan 
and  Co.     1891. 
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spiritual  constitution  of  man  and  the  universe,  in  connection  with 
the  fundamental  questions  raised  by  contemporary  materialism.'' 
In  more  general  terms  :  ^^  The  design  of  the  Selections  is  to  afford 
appropriate  mental  exercise  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  Psy- 
chology, Inductive  Logic,  and  Metaphysics."  Not  only  for  this 
purpose,  but  for  all  other  purposes  for  which  a  compacted  state- 
ment, in  his  own  language,  of  the  thoughts  of  this  most  inter- 
esting and  subtle  thinker  may  be  found  serviceable,  we  heartily 
commend  this  volume  of  Professor  Frazer. 

Outlines  op  Ethics.* — In  bis  brief  Preface  Professor  Dewey 
speaks  of  his  own  book  as  a  body  of  doctrines  consisting  of  a 
backbone  borrowed  from  other  writers,  and  certain  "  flesh-and- 
blood  "  characteristics,  which  are  more  especially  of  his  own  con- 
tributing. It  is  to  Green,  Bradley,  Oaird,  and  Alexander,  that 
the  borrowed  framework  is  chiefly  due.  The  independent  contri- 
butions i^hich  the  author  claims  have  reference  to  the  ^'idea  of 
desire  as  the  ideal  activity  in  contrast  with  actual  possession  ;  to 
the  analysis  of  individuality  into  function  including  capacity  and 
environment ;  to  the  treatment  of  the  social  bearings  of  science 
and  art ;  to  the  statement  of  an  ethical  postulate  ;  to  the  accounts 
of  moral  obligation,  of  moral  rules,  and  of  moral  badness." 

This  somewhat  dual  origin  and  character  of  the  book  makes  it 
difficult  satisfactorily  to  estimate.  It  may  perhaps  best  be  re- 
garded as  a  series  of  reflections,  more  or  less  immediately  to  be 
referred  to  works  read  in  preparation  for  the  class-room,  upon  the 
three  great  ethical  topics  which  suggest  the  division  into  Parts. 
These  are  Part  L  :  "  Fundamental  Ethical  Notions  "  ;  Part  II.  : 
"The  Ethical  Worid"  ;  and  Part  III. :  "The  Moral  Life  of  the 
IndividuaL"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Professor  Dewey's 
work  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  this  composition  is  re- 
spectable in  scholarly  quality,  dignified  in  tone,  and  characterized 
by  reflection.  Perhaps  it  ought  also  to  be  said  that,  like  his 
book  on  psychology,  it  suggests  the  wish,  on  the  part  of  his 
friends,  for  more  wealth  and  maturity  of  resources,  for  mor^ 
freshness  and  vivacity  of  treatment,  and  for  a  more  thorough 
settling  of  the  positions  to  be  assumed  on  delicate  and  difficult 
problems,  before  essaying  the  task  of  publication. 

♦  Outlines  of  a  OriHcal  Theory  of  EOiica,  By  John  Dbwet,  Profeasor  of  Phi. 
loBophy  in  the  UDiyersity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Register  Pub- 
lishing Company.    1891. 
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6oD  IN  His  Wobld.* — ^It  is  quite  impossible  to  subject  a 
book  which  takes  the  position  of  this  auonymous  publication  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  standards  of  criticism.  The  theme  is  as 
comprehensive  as  any  that  can  readily  be  imagined  ;  to  treat  it, 
even  in  the  most  cursory  fashion,  brings  one  into  relations  of 
acceptance  or  antagonism  with  every  most  profound  problem 
which  occupies  and  agitates  human  thought,  not  only  at  the 
present  time  but  throughout  all  time.  No  less  a  task  is  proposed 
than  to  interpret  the  universe  as  manifestation  of  an  immanent 
Infinite.  And  yet  the  guidance  of  scientific  knowledge,  clear 
and  consistent  thinking,  or  that  calm,  reflective  analysis  and 
rational  synthesis  at  which  philosophy  aims,  are  all  quietly  set 
aside  as  quite  inadequate.  And  for  these,  what  will  the  author 
substitute  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  prodigious  task  ?  ^^  A 
vision  of  living  reality  as  seen  in  the  light  of  its  own  life " — ^a 
poetical  vision  that  is  neither  **  a  mental  construction,"  (eie)  nor 
*'a  speculation.'* 

Now  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  hinder  anyone  who  can 
gain  real  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  world  and  of  life,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  a  writer,  working  or  dreaming  out  a  way 
by  this  method.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  criticise  in  detail  the 
actual  results  which  this  writer  attains.  As  has  already  been 
intimated,  one  must  either  refuse  to  follow  him  from  the  first,  or 
from  the  first  and  consistently  renounce  his  own  rights  to  test 
alleged  truths  by  standards  of  evidence  and  rational  thinking 
such  as  those  with  which  science  and  philosophy  are  tolerably 
familiar.  If  the  book  **  finds  "  you — to  use  a  Coleridgean  phrase 
— by  all  means  peruse  it  diligently  and  lovingly.  But  we  find 
little  in  it  that  ^^  finds ''  tis,  which  has  not  been  better  said  else- 
where ;  and  the  somewhat  archaic  and  hortatory  style,  which  it 
adopts,  seems  to  us  rather  unseemly,  than  otherwise,  as  a  clothing 
for  thoughts  of  such  a  character. 

Algebra  of  LoGicf — ^The  assumptions  of  the  author  of  this 
.volume  are,  that  the  science  of  inference  is  capable  of  being 
treated  analytically ;  and  that,  as  there  is  a  use  of  diagrams 
which  corresponds  to  the  graphical  method  of  treating  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  so  there  is  a  use  of  algebraic  formulae  which 

*  God  in  Eta  World,    An  Intorpretation.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers, 
f  Principles  of  tJie  Algebra  of  Logic,  with  Bxamplea.    Bj  Albxahdbb  Maopar  ~ 
LANE.    Edinburgh:  David  Douglas,  1879.    Boston:  Ginn  ft  Ck>mpaiij. 
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correaponds  to  the  analytical  method  of  treating  these  processes. 
The  principal  originator  and  master  of  this  form  of  the  science 
of  logic  was  Boole.  Mr.  Macfarlane  claims  to  bring  forward  "a 
new  theory  of  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  reasoning  about 
Quality,"  which  enables  him  to  correct  Boole's  principles  and  to 
place  them  on  a  clear  rational  basis.  He  insists  that  the  Algebra 
of  Quality  is  the  weapon  for  the  philosopher  who  attacks  the 
"Sciences  of  Observation";  and  that,  "thus  viewed,  Formal 
Logic  is  not  the  short  and  dry  science  which  even  Kant  held  it 
to  be.  We  recommend  all  who  are  still  open  to  persuasion  on 
this  point  to  examine  this  volume ;  but  after  examining  it — albeit 
briefly — ourselves,  we  sympathize  more  deeply  than  ever  with  the 
view  of  Kant. 

FiTNBAMBNTAL  PBOBLBMS.*~In  this  sccoud  edition  of  his  book 
the  author  has  added  an  introductory  chapter  on  "  Ontology  and 
Positivism,"  and  an  Appendix  containing  replies  to  his  critics. 
The  previous  notice  of  this  work  makes  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  merely  to  mark  its  appearance  now  in  an  enlarged  and 
revised  form. 

Cone  on  the  Cbiticism  of  the  Gospels  and  Hibtobical 
CHBiSTiANrrr.f — This  work  is  an  explanation,  and  to  some  extent 
a  history,  of  the  method  and  results  of  Biblical  criticism  as 
applied  to  the  Gospels.  Its  spirit  is  foreshadowed  in  the  dedica- 
tion: "To  the  believers  who  fear  Criticism  and  to  the  unbe- 
lievers who  appeal  to  it."  The  book  is  mainly  occupied  with 
three  great  subjects,  The  History  and  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  Text ;  the  Formation  of  the  Canon;  and  the  Synoptic 
Problem.  Following  the  treatment  of  these  are  chapters  on 
each  of  the  Gospels,  and  on  special  topics  of  great  interest,  such 
as :  The  Fschatology  of  the  Gospels  ;  the  Hermeneutics  of  the 
Evangelists  ;  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity,  etc. 

We  do  not  know  where  there  can  be  found  within  so  brief  a 
compass  and  in  so  readable  a  form  so  satisfactory  an  account 

*  Fundamental  Prchlems,  The  Method  of  Philosophy  as  a  Systematic  Arrange- 
ment of  Knowledge.  By  Dr.  Paul  GABua  Second  edition,  enlarged  and  re. 
vised.     Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     1891. 

t  Oospd'OriHcism  and  Historical  CkrisHaniiy,    A  study  of  the  Gospels  and  of 
the  history  of  the  Gk>spel-canon  during  the  second  century,  with  a  consideration 
on  the  results  of  modem  criticism,  by  Obello  Coxb,  D.D.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  and  London,  1891.    Pp.  365. 
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of  the  course  of  OriticiBm  as  applied  to  the  Synoptics  as  in  the 
forty  pages  here  devoted  to  the  "Synoptic  Problem."  The 
writer  has  aimed  to  give  an  objective  presentation  of  the  results 
of  the  researches  of  others  rather  than  to  present  a  discussion  of 
his  own  and  in  this  part  of  the  work  he  succeeds  admirably. 
In  treating  the  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gk>spely  however,  he 
seems  to  us  to  be  under  too  strong  a  bias  against  the  Johannean 
authorship  to  permit  an  equally  just  estimate  of  the  evidence. 
His  own  views  accord  in  general  with  those  of  JBoltzmann,  whose 
Introduction  he  quotes  with  quite  uniform  approval. 

The  book  is,  in  the  main,  positive  and  constructive  in  tone. 
The  author  believes  that  "  Oospel-criticism  has  important  lessons 
both  for  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  and  that  the  one  may 
learn  from  it  what  are  the  true  grounds  of  a  rational  faith  in 
historical  Ohristianity,  and  the  other  the  futility  of  the  attempts 
ordinarily  made  to  invalidate  it"  (p.  vii).  The  volume  is  the 
work  of  a  scholar  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  most 
important  recent  investigations  and  who  appreciates  the  nature 
and  bearings  of  the  questions  at  issue.  His  purpose  is  conserva- 
tive and,  while  he  defends  less  of  the  traditional  belief  regarding 
the  Gospels  than  most  conservative  scholars  would  do,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  even  were  all  his  concessions  granted,  the  essentials  of 
historical  Christianity  would  remain  secure.  The  work  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  more  popular  literature  of  Bible-study. 
It  is  replete  with  information  for  those  who  have  not  made  the 
study  a  specialty  and  is  executed  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and 
rational  inquiry  which  must  commend  it  to  all  who  hold  that  the 
historic  and  literary  questions  concerning  the  Biblical  books  are 
proper  subjects  of  investigation,  and  that  they  are  to  be  settled 
neither  by  appeal  to  tradition  nor  by  a  vote  of  those  who  have 
never  studied  them,  but  by  patient  and  long-continued  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  are  competent  and  disposed  to 

pursue  such  researches. 

GtaoBGB  B.  Stevens. 

Gebhabt's  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion.* — ^This 
book  is  the  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Christian 
theology  and  comprises  four  general  topics,  viz  :  Source  of  Theo- 

*  Inatiiutes  of  tJie  ChrieHan  Religion.  Bj  Ehakusl  Y.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Profeteor  of  Systematic  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Beformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.  A.  G.  Armstrong  ft  Son.  New  York, 
1891.    Pp.764. 
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logical  Knowledge ;  Principle  of  ChriBtian  Doctrine ;  Doctrine 
of  God,  and  Doctrine  on  Creation  and  Providence.  Dr.  Philip 
Scbaff  famishes  an  Introduction  in  which  he  comments  on  the 
distinctively  Christian^  as  contrasted  with  the  metaphysical  type 
of  theology,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  critical  and  historical 
Bible-study  in  order  to  a  right  construction  of  theological  sci- 
ence. He  protests  against  rearing  theology  upon  some  abstract 
postulate,  like  that  of  premundane  decrees,  and  against  the 
domination  of  theological  thought  in  our  age  by  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  outgrown  ages.  He  strikes  the  keynote  of  Professor 
Grerhart's  work  in  the  words  :  ^'  God's  love  is  universal  in  its  aim 
and  intent,  and  abundant  in  its  provision  for  the  salvation  of 
every  human  soul  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  If  any  one  is  lost,  he  is  lost  by  his  own 
unbelief,  not  by  an  eternal  decree  of  reprobation  or  an  act  of 
preterition,  or  any  lack  of  intention  or  provision  on  the  part  of 
God.  The  theology  of  the  future  will  be  a  theology  of  love, 
broad  as  Gk)d's  love  and  impartial  as  Gk^d's  justice.  Such  a 
theology  will  give  new  life  to  the  church  and  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reunion  of  Christendom"  (p.  xv). 

Dr.  Gerhart  has  wrought  out  his  views  on  €he  whole  range  of 
subjects  presented  in  accord  with  the  Christo-centric  idea  of 
theology.  This  principle  he  contrasts  with  that  of  Calvinism, 
which  starts  from  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  with  Arminianism, 
which  starts  from  the  human  will.  His  estimate  of  consistent 
Calvinism  may  be  gathered  from  such  expressions  as  this  :  '^  The 
refusal  to  predicate  relative  autonomy  of  the  personal  creature, 
and  the  assumption  that  God  is  the  only  originative  Will  and 
virtually  the  only  Reality,  imperils  as  well  the  fact  of  creation  as 
the  truth  of  personal  freedom,  and  if  logically  carried  out  to  its 
last  result  must  lead  theological  thought  to  the  brink  of  a  cosmic 
pantheism"  (p.  737).  On  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of 
justice  and  love  in  God's  being,  the  view  of  Dr.  Grerhart  is  seen  in 
this  definition:  ^'God  as  love  is  the  just  God.  Penal  justice  is  a 
quality  of  violated  love.  The  law  of  love  becomes  the  law  of 
retribution  "  (p.  612). 

We  welcome  this  addition  to  the  literature  of  Systematic 
Theology  as  a  worthy  attempt  to  present  the  subject  in  a  spirit 
which  accords  with  the  temper  of  religious  thought  characteristic 
of  our  age  and  which  seeks  to  commend  itself  to  rational  reflec- 
tion rather  than  to  fortify  its  positions  by  arbitrary  dogmatic 
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exegesis  and  by  appeal  to  creeds  which  all  but  antiquarians  have 

f  orgotteuy  or  to  traditions  whose  hold  upon  religious  thought  is 

maintained  only  by  the  most  persistent  stifling  of  the  spirit  of 

impartial  inquiry  and  criticism. 

Geobqe  B.  Stevens. 

Weidnbe's  New  Testament  Theology.* — In  this  volume 
Professor  Weidner  has  treated  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude. 
The  author  has  followed,  in  general,  the  method  of  Weiss  and 
confesses  his  chief  indebtedness  to  him.  He  has,  however,  fol- 
lowed Weiss^s  arrangement  of  the  material  of  the  study  much 
more  closely  than  he  has  his  opinions. 

This  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  work  by  an  American 
scholar  which  (when  completed)  embraces  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  biblico-theological  study.  Dr.  Weidner  has  certainly 
furnished  to  students  of  this  most  important  department  of 
Theology  a  useful  handbook.  The  author  generally  holds  on 
controverted  questions  that  the  view  which  is  commonly  called 
conservative  or  orthodox  is  unmistakably  sustained  by  the  New 
Testament.  It  could  not  but  happen,  therefore,  that  he  should 
differ  frequently  from  Weiss. 

Dr.  Weidner's  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  I  Peter  (3: 
18-20;  4:6)  which  refer  to  Christ's  descent  into  Hades  and  his 
preaching  to  the  dead  is  quite  peculiar  and  may  be  brieflj 
described.  He  holds  that  the  first  of  these  passages  means  that 
the  soul  of  Jesus  returned  to  his  body  and  that  in  this  revivified 
body — but  before  his  resurrection  proper  and  his  appearance  to 
his  disciples — he  went  to  the  world  of  the  dead  and  proclaimed 
himself  victor  over  death.  He  denies  that  the  phrase  ^'in 
which  "  refers  to  "  the  spirit "  and  interprets  it  as  meaning  "  in 
which  condition,"  that  is,  in  the  condition  of  being  "  quickened  " 
or  revivified,  as  explained  above.  Dr.  Weidner  admits  that  the 
word  here  used  of  Christ's  preaching  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison  " 
is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate  the  proclamation 
of  the  message  of  salvation"  (p.  191),  but  affirms,  in  close  con- 
nection with  this  statement,  that  ''  the  word  does  not  in  itself 
define  the  nature  of  the  preaching."  He  denies  positively  that 
this  preaching  involved  the  offer  of  forgiveness. 

*  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Tesiamentj  by  Revere  Franklin  Weidnbr, 
Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Chicago  and  New  Tork. 
Fleming  H.  Bevell  Co.    Pp.  238. 
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The  preaching  to  the  dead  referred  to  in  4 :  6  was  simultaneous 
with  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  but  not  identical  with 
it.  This  was  a  proclamation  of  deliverance  from  Hades  for  the 
Old  Testament  saints.  Its  object  was  more  specific  than  that  of 
the  other  preaching,  since  it  related,  not  to  the  dead  in  general, 
but  to  the  righteous  of  Old  Testament  times. 

From  this  example  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Weidner  has  pre- 
sented his  views  with  boldness  and  candor.  He  has  always  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  not  less  so  where  his  opinions 
deviate  from  those  commonly  held.  His  book  will  not  be  less 
useful  because  it  occasionally  challenges  the  reader  to  contro- 
versy with  the  author. 

Georqe  B.  Stevens. 

Qlabden's  "  Who  wbote  the  Bible  ?"* — In  this  volume  Dr. 
Gladden  has  popularized  those  views  of  Biblical  authorship  and 
inspiration  which  have  gained  general  currency  among  critics. 
Its  aim  is  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Ladd's  volume,  "  What  is 
the  Bible  .^"  and  it  is  written  in  an  even  more  simple  style,  as  if, 
in  its  first  use,  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  popular  audience.  The 
tone  of  the  book  and,  in  general,  its  position  in  respect  to  the 
burning  questions  now  in  controversy  regarding  the  Bible  are 
similar  to  those  which  are  illustrated  in  Professor  Ladd's  book 
and  in  Horton's  "  Inspiration  and  the  BihleV 

The  word  "  inerrancy "  as  denoting  the  formal  infallibility  of 
the  Bible  in  all  points  and  particulars  seems  to.be  the  watchword 
of  the  coming  controversy  in  the  religious  world.  It  is  for 
denying  such  inerrancy  that  Professor  Briggs  is  denounced  in 
sermons  and  in  the  religious  press  and  is  likely  to  be  put  on  trial 
before  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  obvious  that,  although  the 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  has  been  theoretically  abandoned, 
it  is  still  this  doctrine  with  its  associations  which  dominates  the 
minds  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians.  Whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  overthrow  it  may  be  a  question.  Whether  many,  or 
most,  of  those  who  might  be  deprived  of  it  could  succeed  in 
gaining  any  practical,  helpful  view  in  its  stead  which  would 
conserve  for  them  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  a  serious  problem. 
Such  books  as  Dr.  Gladden's  will  be  of  great  use  to  many  who 
are  becoming  convinced  that  the  affirmation  of  the  formal  infalli- 

*  Who  wrote  the  Bible  f    A  book  for  the  people.    By  Washington  Gladden. 
Boston  and  New  York.    Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.,  1891.    Pp.  381.    $1.26. 
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bility  of  the  Bible  is  simply  contrary  to  fact.     Such  volumes  will 

indeed  do  a  good  service  if  they  help  to  heal  the  widening^ 

breach  between  Biblical  scholarship  and  the  popular  opinions 

which  prevail  on  these  subjects. 

Oboboe  B.  Stevens. 


The  Chubch  :  Her  Ministry  and  Sacraments.* — The  view 
of  the  church  here  presented  is  that  of  High-Church  Presby  te- 
rianism  and  it  is  a  very  valiant  defense  of  that  view.  With  much 
that  is  said  a  low-churchman  and  a  broad-churchman  is  obliged 
very  decidedly  to  disagree.  The  author's  identification  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  the  visible  church  cannot  be  successfully 
maintained.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  either  Christ 
or  his  Apostles  regarded  the  visible  church  as  exhausting  the  full 
significance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  only  successful  defense 
of  this  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  maintenance  of  the 
church  membership  of  infants  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  author 
and  the  effort  to  connect  child-baptism  historically  with  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  will  not  be  regarded  by  many  outside  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  any  rate  as  very  successful,  and  to  a 
thoroughgoing  Congregationalist  it  seems  a  very  bad  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  heresy  to  deny  the  right  of  a  local  congregation  of 
believers  to  ordain  its  own  minister  as  our  author  .does  after  ad- 
mitting "  that  all  church  power  is  conferred  upon  and  resides  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  church,"  and  that  there  is  no  "  heriarchy 
aside  from  this  royal  priesthood  of  believers."  Why  may  not  the 
people  exercise  a  power  that  belongs  to  them  inalienably  ?  Nor 
will  all  agree  with  the  author's  view  of  the  significance  and  power 
of  the  sacraments,  not  even  all  Presbyterians.  But  there  is  much 
here  with  which  we  wish  to  express  hearty  and  grateful  assent. 
The  author's  manly  advocacy  of  the  visibility  and  catholicity  of 
the  church  is  worthy  of  all  honor.  His  recognition  of  children  as 
the  subjects  of  divine  grace  and  as  introduced  by  baptism  into 
church  relations,  his  eminently  successful  demolition  of  the  arro- 
gant claim  of  a  portion  of  the  Episcopal  church  to  the  apostolic- 
ity  of  the  diocesan  bishopric,  his  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the 

♦  Tht  Church:  Her  Ministry  and  Sacraments.  Lectures  delivered  on  the  L.  P. 
Storer  Foundation  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1890,  by  Henry  J.  Vah 
Dykb,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn.  New  York : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Company,  38  West  Twenty-third  Street 
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sacraments  for  the  Christian  life,  and  his  vigorous  handling  of 
some  of  the  absurd  views  that  have  been  propounded  concerning 
them — all  this  is  highly  to  be  commended.  An  appendix  contain- 
ing historical  notes  and  further  elaboration  of  particular  points 
in  discussion  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Lewis  O.  Brastow. 


Thb  Chtjbch's  Certain  Faith.* — *  Hobart  Guild '  is  a  society 
of  students  connected  with  the  University  of  Michigan  who  are 
commuuicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  *  The  Baldwin  Lectures ' 
are  given  before  this  society.  The  lectures  of  1889,  given  by 
Dean  Gray,  late  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  constitute  this  volume.  They  are  in  popular  form 
and  of  no  scientific  value  or  permanent  interest.  But  they  are 
judicious  in  statement,  catholic  in  spirit,  and  unconventional  in 
form.  One  readily  assents  to  the  truth  of  most  that  is  said. 
The  author's  conception  of  Christianity  is  realistic  and  bears  the 
Broad  Church  mark  if  not  in  the  ecclesiastical  at  least  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  term.  The  lectures  cover  considerable  ground, 
discussing  the  nature  of  faith,  of  Christianity,  the  historic  reality 
of  Christ,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Church,  Christian  theology, 
and  finally  the  Bible.  There  is  nothing  that  is  particularly  new 
here.  And  yet  familiar  truth  is  handled  in  an  attractive  and 
judicious  manner.  One  is  interested  to  find  reasonable  and  help- 
ful views  of  the  Bible  and  a  worthy  estimate  of  the  relation  of 
the  Bible  to  the  Church.  The  view  here  presented  of  the  unity 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  that  of  life  rather  than  of  dogma  is 
an  attractive  one.  It  is  that  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  Episco- 
pal Church  thrives.  We  find  here  a  strong  claim  for  the  apostol- 
icity  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  no  extravagant  and  untena- 
ble claim  is  made  for  the  apostolicity  of  the  diocesan  bishopric 
or  that  of  Episcopal  succession  from  the  Apostles.  The  chief 
point  emphasized  is  that  the  Apostles  secured  for  the  church  an 
orderly  ministry,  rather  than  that  the  ministry  was  developed 
independently  of  them. 

Lewis  O.  Brastow. 

*  Baldmn  Lectures,  1889.  The  Churches  Certain  Faith;  by  Gbobob  Zabris- 
KiB  Gray,  late  Dean  of  the  Epiicopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston  and  New  Yerk :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  The  Riyeraide  Press. 
Cambridge,  1890. 
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EiNa's  Chapbl  Sbbhoks.*— We  are  glad  to  listen  to  this 
academio  voioe  in  its  utterance  before  an  assembly  of  tbe  people. 
The  distinction  that  Dr.  Peabody  has  won  in  academic  life  and 
the  warm  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  intelligent  people  in  all 
Christian  denominations  in  this  country  have  prepared  a  favora- 
ble reception  for  these  manly  and  weighty  words.  This  is  good 
Christian  preaching.  The  tone  of  the  sermons  is  eminently 
Christian,  one  might  almost  say  evangelical.  The  mental  grip  of 
the  subjects  discussed  is  vigorous.  It  is  suggestive,  not  exhaus- 
tive. The  range  of  themes  is  wide.  They  are  homiletical,  apol- 
ogetic, historical,  biographical,  aesthetic,  and  above  all  ethical. 
There  is  also  one  example  of  an  expository  sermon.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  sermons.  The  style  is  devout,  simple,  free, 
strong.  It  bears  the  mark  of  a  strong  ethical  mind  The  ser- 
mons are  manly.  Their  teaching  quality  is  good.  But  their 
ethical  quality  is  their  best  mark.  They  do  not  suggest  an  emo- 
tional nature  or  one  that  is  at  home  with  any  form  of  sentimen- 
tality. But  they  are  not  lacking  in  warmth  of  imagination  or  in 
serious  Christian  feeling.  The  tone  of  moral  sobriety  and  of 
solid  moral  judgment  will  not  fail  to  impress  even  a  casual 
reader. 

Lewis  O.  Brastow. 

*  King^s  Chapd  Sermons ;  by  Andrew  Pekston  Peabodt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Preacher 
to  Harvard  University  and  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  Emeritus. 
Boston  and  New  York.  Honghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  The  Riverside  Press. 
Cambridge,  1891. 
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Abticlb  L— the  so-called  "LABOR"  PROBLEM. 

Sympathizeks  with  the  louder  complaints  of  "Labor" — 
some  even  in  high  places  who  ought  to  know  better,  and 
possibly  do — often  tell  the  common  hand-laborer  two  false- 
hoods in  almost  the  same  breath.  They  fool  him  by  encour- 
aging his  notion  that  he,  and  those  like  him,  are  the  only 
people  who  actually  work ;  and  that,  as  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world  is  the  product  of  labor  (directly  or  indirectly),  men  of  his 
class  are  the  sole  producers  of  wealth.  They  suppress  two 
facts  that  every  child  might  know.  They  omit  from  their  for- 
mulas the  obvious  fact  that  the  kinds  of  labor  are  myriad ;  while 
only  a  very  limited  few  of  the  mass  of  capable  men  and 
women  are  idle.  They  seem  also  to  be  ignorant  of  the  other 
patent  fact  that,  through  the  means  of  machinery  (conducted 
with  comparatively  very  little  manual  labor),  and  through 
other  means,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  stock  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  is  earned  or  produced. 

Selfish  and  unprincipled  combinations  of  wealth  or  capital 
have  taught  a  portion  of  the  common  laboring  class  of  our 
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communities  how  to  become  a  power — but  nothing  eLse.  They 
seem  to  have  done  little  towards  imparting  any  prudent  skill 
in  the  use  of  it.  To  act  effectively  of  course  there  must  be 
both  organization  and  leadership.  In  the  formation  of  the 
one,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  other,  obviously  all  the  real 
interests  in  question,  of  those  concerned,  are  necessarily  at 
stake.  Wise  organization,  united  with  sagacity  and  honest 
leadership,  would  increase  the  power  of  such  combinations,  and 
might  enable  them  to  achieve  lawful  purposes  beneficial  to  all 
persons  who  are  directly  involved  in  their  project.  Just  here 
the  error,  with  consequent  mischief,  usually  begins.  It  too 
often  happens  also  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  unwise,  as  well  as  the  means  used  by  it  unlawful,  unjust, 
and  indiscreet ;  while  the  leadership  is  selfish,  reckless,  and  dis- 
honest. This  state  of  things  may  bring  odium  upon  a  just 
cause,  thus  badly  managed,  and  sometimes  defeat  every  good 
object  in  view. 

A  common  result  too  of  such  maladroitness,  is  the  growth 
of  enmity  between  classes  of  people  who  are  natural  allies. 
The  suffering  victims,  of  an  engine  of  mischief  set  in  motion 
by  themselves,  are  commonly  for  the  most  part  innocent  of  any 
evil  intent.  But  sometimes  goaded  to  madness,  by  ills  of  their 
own  contrivance  or  aggravation,  they  strike  wildly,  wronging 
their  best  friends ;  or  at  least  provoking  hostility  where  they 
might  reasonably  expect,  and  with  patience  achieve,  justice 
and  fair  play.  Their  hard  lot  calls  forth  the  honest  sympathy 
of  the  thoughtless ;  especially  those  who  are  safely  aloof  from 
personal  danger  from  rash  intermeddling.  The  press,  the 
clergy,  the  kind  hearted  generally,  are  prone  to  take  sides  with 
indefensible  wrong-doers — ^because  they  are  believed  to  be 
wretched  and  oppressed.  Wretched  they  doubtless  often  are  'y 
but  their  extremity  of  misery  too  frequently  comes  from 
their  own  unconscious  self -infliction. 

Frantic  and  immoderate  appeals  are  made,  by  the  excited 
throng,  to  the  law  for  relief.  The  legislature  is  looked  upon  as 
a  foreign  body  and  the  perennial  fountain  of  all  coveted  human 
blessings.  Demagogues,  scenting  votes  in  the  air,  encourage 
the  cry,  and,  joining  in  the  rout,  are  soon  found  ahead — Plead- 
ing the  pack.    The  result  usually  is  tyrannical  legislation; 
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controlling  the  right  of  private  contract  arbitrarily,  fixing  the 
honrs  of  labor  of  adults,  creating  mock-holidays,  excluding 
from  our  shores  skilled  laborers  of  other  countries,  prohibiting 
self-supporting  or  health-giving  labor  in  prisons,  substituting 
hand-labor  for  superior  machinery  in  public  works,  creating 
phantom  boards-of-arbitration  to  settle  domestic  controversies 
by  airy  resolves,  and  similar  arbitrary  and  injudicious  public 
meddling  with  private  aflEairs — ^not  necessary  to  either  the 
safety,  health  or  protection  of  the  citizen. 

These  vain  proceedings  all  tend  to  demoralize  the  ordinary 
workingmen,  who  are  deluded  believers  in,  but  real  victims  of, 
these  fantastic  schemes  thus  set  on  foot  under  pretence  of  ben- 
efitting an  injured  class.  As  a  consequence,  by  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor  more  time  is  given  the  dissatisfied  to  brood  over 
fancied  personal  oppression  and  exaggerate  class  discontent; 
energetic  and  thrifty  men  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
working  as  many  hours  as  they  please ;  the  production  of  human, 
as  well  as  machine,  labor  is  diminished ;  capital  is  compara- 
tively idle  more  hours  when  it  might  be  profitably  employed  ; 
the  cost  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life  is  unavoidably  increased ; 
while  countless  false  hopes  are  encouraged  in  all  who  are  indis- 
posed to  be  self -helpful.  Men  come  to  think  that  the  fault  of 
the  situation  is  not  in  themselves,  but  that  they  are  even 
deprived  of  some  of  their  natural  rights.  Labor  becomcB 
despised,  not  only  in  itself  but  also  as  a  grudging  equivalent . 
for  wages.  Relief  is  looked  for  as  an  award  of  natural  justice, 
from  some  unknown,  outside  source ;— out  of  nothing  and  from 
nowhere ! — ^the  State  !  Discontent  is  systematically  fostered, 
self-reliance  is  sapped  away,  labor  becomes  more  and  more 
irksome  until  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  unmitigated  curse.  Those 
who  have  not,  become  chronic  enemies  of  those  who  have 
anything.  Thrift  grows  obsolete.  Society,  in  some  quarters 
tends  backwards  towards  its  original  element  of  savagery. 
The  fact  that  property  is  the  accumulation  of  labor,  skill, 
economy  and  well-used  time  is  ignored.  All  valuable  posses- 
sions are,  openly  or  secretly,  regarded  as  the  result  of  some 
dishonest  advantage  taken,  at- some  time  by  somebody — or 
even  of  robbery  1 
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Because  one  man,  or  one  family  is  poeseseed  of  wealth — 
gained  by  labor,  skill,  ingenuity,  privation,  self-denial,  slow 
accumulation — with  perhaps  superior  genius  in  the  art  of  com- 
bining, to  his  or  their  advantage,  opportunities,  which  were 
open  to  all — it  is  taken  for  granted  by  many  that  the  goods  of 
this  world  are  unjustly  distributed,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  should  be  invoked  to  equalize  things.  The  remote,  but 
inevitable,  consequences  of  removing  the  spur  to  advancement 
and  accumulation,  by  depriving  a  man  of  the  natural  rewards 
of  his  superiority  in  skill,  diligence  and  thrift,  are  overlooked. 
The  axioms,  that  without  hope  of  reward  diligence  slackens 
and  that  men  will  not  voluntarily  labor  or  seek  to  accumulate, 
if  their  earnings  go  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  tyrannical  master — 
whether  single  or  many-headed — are  forgotten  or  wholly  mis- 
applied. We  abolished  black  slavery,  at  the  cost  of  a  million 
of  lives  and  uncounted  billions  of  treasure  in  the  past  and  the 
future ;  but  now  we  look  to  white  slavery,  under  the  mask  of 
sumptuary,  police,  and  similar  laws,  imposed  by  a  mere  numer- 
ical majority  of  votes,  as  a  panacea  for  a  phase  of  our  ordinary 
social  miseries ! 

"Well,"  says  some  one,  "What  shall  be  done?  If  mobs 
and  boycotting,  and  '  Union '  tyranny,  and  restraints  upon  the 
encouragement  of  the  skillful  or  productive  power  of  labor; 
and  if  violence,  and  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  em- 
ployers, and  maiming  or  killing  honest  men  who  wish  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  living  by  the  best  wages  they  can  get ;  and 
if  brutal  one-sided  legislation,  and  sham  arbitrations  will  not 
bring  about  a  golden  age — when  all  shall  play  and  none  shall 
work,  when  bread  shall  grow  upon  trees,  and  beasts  shall  shed 
their  skins  to  give  us  clothing,  and  rocks  shall  open  to  give  us 
shelter — who  will  undertake  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
be  happy  ?" 

The  writer  does  not  claim  to  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-workmen,  but  he  is  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  since 
nearly  every  kind  of  folly,  in  dealing  with  these  matters,  has 
been  so  often  tried  and  substantially  failed  to  fulfill  its  promise, 
it  may  be  worth  while,  as  a  novel  experiment  at  least,  to  try  a 
little  common  sense. 
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Let  ufi  first  see  if  we  cannot  agree  about  some  familiar 
axioms.  Work  is  not  necessarily  a  curse,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  cause  of  all  human  happiness.  Idleness  is  the  nursing 
mother  of  vice.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  labor,  and  has  no 
other  means  of  providing  for  his  wants,  yet  will  neither  labor 
himself  or  allow  others  to  labor,  if  not  a  fool  is  at  least  an 
enemy  of  his  race.  Honest  rivalry  in  diligence  and  skill 
beget  increasing  improvement  in  the  hand  that  produces  as 
well  as  in  the  thing  produced.  The  diligent  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  If  property  and  person  are  not  to  be  protected  by 
the  laws  of  a  community,  but  are  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of 
mob-violence,  then  government  becomes  a  failure;  and  the 
sooner  we  lapse  into  a  savage  state,  and  destroy  each  other,  and 
leave  the  earth  for  a  better  behaved  race  of  creatures,  the  more 
fully  shall  we  justify  the  faith  we  have  in  what  we  avow  as 
our  pessimistic  principles.  If  the  idle  or  vicious  shall  control 
the  diligent  and  honest,  by  dictating  a  despotic  rule  to  those 
who  wish  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face ;  if 
those  who  have  nothing  shall,  by  brute  force,  control  the  property 
and  business  of  those  who,  by  the  diligence  and  thrift  of  their 
ancestors  or  themselves,  have  accumulated  something,  there 
wiU  soon  be  nothing  for  anyone  to  have,  and  we  shall  all  starve 
together  in  anarchy  and  despair.  Although  dissatisfaction 
with  one's  lot  may  often  be  the  initiation  of  the  first  step 
towards  bettering  one's  condition  in  life ;  yet  when  discontent 
makes  a  man  fold  his  arms,  and  look  to  Jupiter  for  relief,  or 
impels  him  to  maltreat,  or  rob,  his  neighbor,  because  he  is 
envious  of  a  man  exercising  more  common  sense  than  himself, 
he  is — whether  criminal  or  not — ^more  silly  than  unfortunate. 
When  dissatisfaction — instead  of  inciting  a  man  to  seek  work, 
and  by  skill,  diligence,  self-denial,  and  thrift  in  accumulating 
for  himself  through  lawful  ways  those  good  things  he  covets — 
leads  him  to  believe  the  times  are  out  of  joint  and  that  he 
was  bom  to  set  them  right,  he  cannot  be  happy.  And  so 
on — endlessly.  For  further  examples,  read  the  musty  proverbs 
to  be  found  in  all  the  primers  and  horn-books  that  (like  the 
collections  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus)  have  supplied 
maxims  and  common  sayings  of  intelligence  to  the  understand- 
ing of  every  people  who  have  ever  prospered  since  the  civil- 
ized world  began  to  write  or  even  talk. 
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If  we  can  agree  about  these  common  things,  let  us  then  try 
the  practical  application  of  some  of  them  and  of  the  old  com- 
mon law  as  it  has  always  prevailed  in  its  terms — ^if  not  in  prac- 
tice— among  us.  Suppose  we  should  begin  by  abandoning  the 
new-fangled  experiments  of  our  legislative  demagogues  that 
are  so  like  the  mad  shoemaker's  method  of  making  shoes  by 
cutting  oflE  the  tops  of  ready-made  boots.  Let  us  begin  the 
reform  within  our  own  lines  by  first  giving  every  individual 
man  a  fair  chance  to  sell  his  labor,  according  to  its  worth  in 
skill,  strength  or  duration,  and  in  the  best  market  he  can  find. 
Let  us  combine  to  enforce  rigidly  the  common  law  against 
trespass  to  property  and  assault  and  battery  of  person.  Let  us 
strive  to  punish  and  suppress  fraudulent  conspiracies  and  dis- 
honest devices  set  on  foot  to  prevent  men  from  working  for 
the  best  wages  their  services  can  command,  and  all  combina- 
tions to  hinder  men  from  acquiring  skill  in  trades  or  from 
carrying  on  lawful  business  and  commerce  with  their  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise.  Let  us  put  down  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion among  ourselves.  Let  us  give  every  man  who  is  honest  a 
fair  field,  and  no  ostracism  or  favoritism  through  compulsion 
either  by  legislation  or  intimidation.  Give  every  one  an 
opportunity  to  do  his  best  in  marketing  whatever  he  has  to 
trade  with,  at  all  times  and  with  all  persons,  whether  it  be  the 
work  of  his  hands  or  of  his  head,  or  even  his  inherited  posses- 
sions, or  the  accumulated  products  of  his  own  personal  labor 
and  skill.  In  other  words,  let  us  again  try  letting  some  things 
alone.  Let  us  invoke  once  more  that  love  of  freedom  from 
oppression  which  drove  some  of  our  ancestors  to  these  shores 
when  this  land  was  a  wilderness,  and  others  since  that  day- 
Let  us  revive  and  cherish  our  old  faith  in  the  doctrine  that 
God's  providence  somehow,  in  the  long  run,  still  governs  the 
world ;  and  that  if  we  are  honest  and  just  in  our  dealings 
with  each  other,  although  the  slothful  may  sink  in  his  poverty 
and  squalor,  with  nothing  but  grudging  charity  to  sustain  his 
worthless  life,  yet  the  diligent  and  the  thrifty  will  generally 
prosper  in  a  free  country,  where  no  man  can  lawfully  oppress 
his  neighbor,  and  the  real  workingman — whether  tilling  the 
field,  applying  his  skill  to  mechanical  toil,  or  burning  midnight 
oil  in  the  pursuit  of   knowledge  or  of  applied  science — can 
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always  feel  that  he  will  be  secure  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
Let  us  not  abjure  our  manhood  by  calling  on  Hercules  to  lift 
our  wheel  out  bf  the  mire,  or  degrade  that  manhood  by  per- 
mitting a  Bellamy  to  abolish  human  nature — ^under  pretence  of 
abolishing  poverty — ^f or  our  peculiar  benefit  1 

Perhaps  it  might  come  to  pass  that  the  walking  delegate  and 
his  co-conspirator  the  demagogue,  would  suffer  some  reverses 
in  business.  Possibly  the  deluded  workingman  might  feel  the 
spirit  of  independent  manhood  once  more  begin  to  rise  within 
him ;  and  the  desire  to  excel  in  his  work,  and  to  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  could  himself  be  an  employer  of  the  labor 
of  others,  might  emancipate  his  spirit  and  make  him  shake  off 
his  shackles  and  be  a  man,  instead  of  a  slave  of  pretended 
friends.  Perhaps  it  might  turn  out  that,  by  reason  of  compe- 
tition, the  more  skillful  man  would  earn  and  receive  the  higher 
wages,  that  production  would  thrive  and  improve,  not  only  in 
quantity  but  in  quality,  and  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of 
life  grow  better  and  cheaper,  through  increase  of  labor  and 
skill  and  zeal  in  faithful  work.  Perhaps  some  men  would  find 
less  time  to  drink,  or  to  conspire  for  mischief,  or  to  quarrel. 
Perhaps  their  wives  and  children  might  improve  in  comfort 
and  happiness.  Perhaps  also  a  hundred  other  old-fashioned 
consequences  of  the  like  kind,  might  happen.  Nevertheless 
the  world  is  yet  young  and  strong,  and  we  could  endure  it ; — 
even  if  it  should  also  come  about  that  discontent-with-the-inev- 
itable  would  cease  to  be  lauded  by  either  the  pulpit  or  the 
press  or  philanthropic  societies,  nor  longer  be  reckoned  among 
the  cardinal  virtues. 

Albert  Mathews. 

New  York  City. 
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Abticlb  IL— an  untouched  FIELD  FOR  MISSIONARY 

LABOR. 

It  is  always  a  grave  misfortune  to  the  world  when  its  moral 
energies  are  misapplied.  The  student  of  social  progress  must 
always  be  pained  to  see  that  power,  which  should  tell  for  the 
lessening  of  human  wretchedness,  wasted  in  vain  beatings  of 
the  air,  and  seeing  the  unsatisfactory  rate  of  that  progress,  he 
has  a  right  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  reason,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  a  maximum  of  effort  should  produce  a 
minimum  of  result. 

Perhaps  no  other  fonn  of  human  activity  affords  so  con- 
spicuous an  example  of  self-denying  devotion  to  duty,  as  that 
branch  of  philanthropic  labor  usually  denominated  "  missions." 
Whatever  any  one  may  think  concerning  the  value  of  missionary 
work  no  one  can  deny  that  their  supporters  and  devotees  have 
furnished  convincing  proof,  that  there  is  in  poor  human  nature 
that  which  can  be  successfully  appealed  to.  They  are  striving 
without  reward  or  hope  of  gain,  for  the  uplifting  of  men  and 
the  upbuilding  of  society  on  what  we  call  Christian  principles. 
Their  persevering  patience  may  well  inspire  one  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  more  public 
spirited  will  redeem  the  race.  Without  belittling  or  question- 
ing the  dignity  or  usefulness  of  what  is  generally  known  as 
"  missionary  work,"  one  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  so 
far  as  home  missions  are  concerned,  the  efforts  of  our  various 
philanthropic  agencies  are  nullified  by  forces  which  are  prac- 
tically unopposed,  but  which  should  be  attacked  first  of  all. 
Granting,  therefore,  the  beneficial  effects  of  home  missionary 
efforts,  I  would  appeal  to  that  same  missionary  spirit  for  work 
in  another  direction,  where  it  is  sorely  needed  and  where, 
doubtless,  it  would  speedily  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 
The  plea  is  not  merely  for  home  missionary  work,  but  for  a 
work  that  seldom  is  thought  of,  I  fancy,  when  home  missions 
are  spoken  of,  and  which  rarely  is,  if  ever,  suggested  to 
mission  bands  as  a  proper  subject  for  discussion  or  even  for 
contemplation.     This  work  will  not  be  among  earth's  vilest 
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and  darkest  comers,  but  in  the  spots  most  favored  by  the 
sunlight  of  the  gospel  and  where  the  tree  of  knowledge  bears 
its  richest  fruits.  The  individuals  whom  it  is  here  sought  to 
commend  to  the  care  of  our  missionary  workers  are  not  those 
commonly  regarded  as  the  proper  subjects  for  missionary 
effort,  but  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  more  cultured  walks 
of  life.  The  work  here  hinted  at  may  seem  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary,  but  it  is  equal  in  dignity  and  importance 
to  any  missionary  work  in  which  one  could  engage.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  as  distinctively  Christian  as  the  Golden  Sule, 
and  as  thoroughly  practical  as  magna  cha/rta.  While  it  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  qualities  of  our  nature,  it 
touches,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  material  interests  and  the 
physical  comforts  of  our  daily  lives.  It  is,  or  it  should  be,  at 
once  the  touchstone  of  religious  smcerity  and  the  test  of  an 
intelligent  conception  of  practical  affairs.  It  involves,  in  a 
word,  labor  to  secure  the  application  of  the  commonest  rules 
of  morality  to  politics.  It  demands  that  a  man  honorable  in 
private  life  shall  be  honorable  in  public  life  as  well.  It  calls 
for  an  uniform  standard  of  honor,  whether  a  man  kneels 
before  an  altar  or  stands  around  the  polls.  It  denounces  with 
equal  indignation  the  man  who  knowingly  degrades  another 
to  win  a  vote,  and  the  man  who  degrades  another  to  gain  a 
dollar.  It  knows  no  difference,  it  can  make  no  distinction, 
between  him  who  panders  to  the  weaknesses  of  men  for  the 
Bake  of  party  triumph,  and  him  who  stimulates  man's  lower 
appetites  for  the  sake  of  private  gain.  It  holds  that  the 
moral  law  is  not  special  but  universal,  and  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  conscience  is  co-extensive  with  the  activities  of  men. 
It  assumes  that  government  was  established  for  the  good  of 
the  many  and  that  the  work  of  administering  that  government 
IB  the  highest  employment  that  can  fall  to  man.  It  holds 
further,  that  he  who  treats  that  work  other  than  as  the  most 
sacred  of  trusts  must  be  either  morally  base  or  morally  blind, 
and  it  insists  that  to  prostitute  politics  to  private  greed  is 
moral  treason  to  the  State. 

What  is  asked,  then,  is  that  the  ordinary  moral  forces  of 
society  employ  their  energies  in  the  creation  of  a  public  con- 
science; that  the  Christian  seek  to  implant  in  the  breasts  of 
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his  aBBOciatee  a  Christian  sentiment  concerning  public  affairs ; 
that  the  enlightened  citizen  strive  to  impress  his  fellow  citi- 
zens with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  responsibilities 
which  citizenship  imposes,  and  that  the  virtuous  endeavor  to 
inspire  the  multitude  with  some  regard  for  simple  honesty  in 
poUtics.  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  met  with  the  answer  that 
the  various  moral  agencies  of  the  country  are  already  doing 
all  that  lies  in  their  power,  to  combat  the  forces  of  evil  in 
this  as  in  other  fields  of  labor,  but  I  know  of  no  subject  so 
sadly  neglected,  while  seeming  to  be  so  abundantly  cared  for. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  matter  concerning  which  there  is  sudi 
moral  obtuseness  among  those  who  rank  with  the  first  in  their 
various  communities  or  who  stand  conspicuous  among  the 
highest  in  the  land. 

Undoubtedly  one  should  be  slow  to  make  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  political  methods,  based  on  knowledge  of  local  stand- 
ards and  conduct.  It  will  gladly  be  conceded  that  there  are 
sections  of  this  country  where  an  active  public  sentiment  has 
preserved  a  decent  system  of  politics,  and  that  there  are  other 
sections  where  decency  is  in  active  and  hopeful  revolt.  But 
where  like  causes  of  public  demoralization  exist,  one  may 
rightfully  look  for  similarity  in  the  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
and  where  one  finds  similarity  in  the  character  of  public  men 
and  in  legislation,  one  has  a  right  to  infer  that  this  similarity 
is  due  to  a  corresponding  state  of  public  sentiment.  Apply- 
ing this  test,  one  is  abundantly  justified  in  concluding  that 
while  the  deplorable  condition  here  referred  to,  happily,  is  not 
universal,  it  yet  is  sufficiently  widespread  to  be  called  general, 
and  that  over  vast  sections  of  this  country  the  difference  in 
regard  to  public  demoralization  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.  What  is  here  said  must  therefore  be  applied  by  indi- 
viduals according  as  their  local  surroundings  may  warrant. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  more  than  one  State  it  is  fully 
justified  by  the  facts.  While  there  may  be  indignation  at 
fraud  or  corruption  elsewhere,  such  crimes  are  accepted  with 
a  chuckle  in  the  domain  of  politics.  While  public  sentiment 
requires  of  the  holder  of  a  position  of  private  trust,  a  just  and 
honest  performance  of  duty,  one  who  holds  a  similar  public 
position  is  permitted,  by  that  same  public  sentiment,  to  abuse 
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his  trust  for  the  private  bepeflt  of  himself  or  of  his  associates. 
The  same  conduct  which  in  private  aflfairs  would  disgrace  him 
forever,  does  not  even  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
as  an  exemplary  or  even  pious  citizen.  To  participate  in 
politics,  to  engage  in  the  conduct  of  public  aflEairs,  is,  under 
the  standard  of  public  morals  now  quite  generally  tolerated, 
to  enter  a  realm  where  moral  rules  are  reversed  or  ignored 
altogether,  and  he  who  will  receive  the  severest  public  con- 
demnation and  be  visited  with  the  most  unrelenting  punish- 
ment from  indignaTit  citizens  will  not  be  he  who  devises  the 
most  schemes  of  public  plunder,  but  will  be  he  who  is  so  rash 
as  to  refuse  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  corrupt  associates  and 
who  bravely  though  vainly  endeavors  to  protect  the  interests 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Men  who  would  be  insulted,  were  one 
to  intimate  that  they  are  not  the  very  pink  of  honor,  in  poli- 
ties do  not  know  what  honor  is.  A  generation  of  voters  is  now 
in  existence  which  has  been  taught  the  baleful  lesson  that 
everything  is  fair  in  politics.  Professed  politicians  and  self- 
appointed  leaders  of  opinion  have  by  their  example  taught  that 
lesson  with  a  cynical  indifference  to  the  certain  consequences 
that  is  simply  appalling.  They  have  impressed  this  notion 
upon  the  weaker  voters  who  looked  to  them  for  guidance  and 
direction,  smiling  contemptuously,  all  the  while,  at  those  who 
were  clear  headed  enough  to  remonstrate.  The  natural  results 
of  their  action  we  have  before  us,  in  a  degraded  and  deteriora- 
ting electorate."  There  *e  to-day  multitudes  of  voters,  jealous 
of  their  reputation  in  business  pursuits,  who  have  yet  to  learn, 
absolutely  for  the  first  time,  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  honesty 
have  any  place  in  politics,  or  that  as  citizens  they  owe  a  duty 
to  the  State  to  see  that  the  approaches  to  power  are  kept  honest 
and  pure.  They  read  in  the  public  press  incitements  to  politi- 
cal activity,  and  the  only  interpretation  of  which  their  per- 
verted minds  are  capable  is  that  some  candidate  must  be  chosen 
whose  "  boodle  "  will  supply  the  means  for  a  "  lively  campaign ; " 
they  hear  from  the  stump  appeals  for  "  earnest  work  "  and  the 
only  construction  they  can  give  is  that  as  many  votes  as  possible 
must  be  purchased.  The  very  means  of  preserving  a  healthy 
political  life  become,  with  such  material,  mere  agencies  of 
corruption.    The  young  men  who  thus  unwittingly  become 
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the  foes  of  free  government,  would  under  the  pressure  of  a 
normal  public  sentiment  be  the  very  flower  of  our  political 
parties. 

Under  that  system  of  politics,  which  our  so-called  leaders  of 
both  parties,  in  many  States,  espouse  to-day,  ability,  fitness, 
and,  above  all,  that  force  of  character  which  asks  no  leaders, 
which  can  direct  itself,  so  far  from  being  a  recommendation  to 
favor  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  success.  Instead  of  the  natural 
leadership  of  superior  character  and  intellect,  we  have  a  leader- 
ship based  upon  superiority  in  corruption  and  intrigue.  Party 
spirit  has  degenerated  to  a  fanaticism,  which  seeks  to  rally  the 
citizens  in  two  great  hostile  bodies,  each  trying  to  plunder  the 
other,  in  utter  blindness  to  the  fact,  that  their  respective 
managers  are  industriously  engaged  in  plundering  both.  This 
partisan  frenzy  has  so  distorted  the  moral  vision  of  many  of 
our  otherwise  best  citizens,  that  hundreds  of  communities  are 
practically  under  the  control  of  their  baser  elements.  The 
corrupt  and  venal  set  the  pitch  to  which  our  political  concert 
is  tuned.  From  time  to  time,  a  voice,  like  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  may  be  heard  for  simple  honesty,  but  the  swell  of 
the  chorus  drowns  its  faltering  tones,  and  the  rank  and  file 
march  to  the  polls  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  spoilsmen. 
With  those  whom  many  of  us  are  compelled  to  own  as  rulers 
the  idea  is,  politics  "  for  revenue  only,  with  incidental  protec- 
tion "  to  the  public  interests. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  home  mis- 
sionary work?  It  has  this  to  do  with  it.  It  shows  unmis- 
takably to  what  line  of  work  effort  should  first  be  chiefly 
confined.  The  local  mission  work  of  our  church  societies  is 
defeated  and  turned  to  naught  by  no  other  power  so  much  as 
by  our  recognized  methods  of  canvassing  for  votes.  The 
design,  the  purpose  of  that  method,  is  to  deaden  the  consciences 
and  dwarf  the  souls  of  men.  Its  efficiency  depends  upon  suc- 
cess in  destroying  public  spirit  in  the  individual,  and  the  means 
employed  are  those  which  antagonize  every  good  influence. 
Twice  a  year,  for  weeks  together,  there  is  a  free  supply  of 
intoxicants  to  the  voters  who  select  our  rulers  and  decide  the 
policy  of  the  State.  All  the  evil  that  comes  from  excessive 
drinking,  all  the  demoralization  that  free  rum  entails,  are  the 
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inevitable  accompaniments  of  an  exciting  campaign.  The 
wealthy  candidate  too  often  leaves  behind  him  a  trail  of  homes 
darkened  by  shadows  that  were  not  there  before,  of  youth 
debauched,  of  manhood  corrupted,  and  of  citizenship  polluted. 
The  obligations  of  religion  and  of  patriotism  are  alike  dis- 
regarded in  the  mad  struggle  for  place  and  power.  The  kind 
neighbor,  tlie  gentle  citizen,  the  professing  Christian,  is  by 
some  subtle  power  metamorphosed  into  one  careless  of  the 
harm  he  may  do  to  individuals  or  of  the  havoc  he  may  work 
in  public  morals.  What  should  be  simply  a  periodical  ascer- 
tainment of  the  popular  will,  becomes,  to  a  deplorable  extent, 
a  prolonged  public  debauch.  Multitudes  of  voters  look  for- 
ward to  election  4ays,  merely  as  the  time  when  they  can  get 
money  without  labor  and  whisky  without  price.  The  candidates 
are  regarded  by  them  simply  as  individuals  officially  selected  to 
stand  treat  for  the  crowds,  and  gin-mills  that  otherwise  would 
starve  live  on  the  harvest  which  candidates  for  office  bring  to 
them.  Could  anything  be  more  destructive  of  the  work,  which 
church  and  other  philanthropic  societies  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  among  the  imfortunate  of  our  population,  than 
tliese  regularly  recurring  orgies,  these  incitements  to  unre- 
stricted indulgence  in  this  form  of  animalism  ?  .Is  it  natural,  is 
it  sensible,  is  it  possible  for  a  community  which  supports  either 
foreign  or  home  missions  to  tolerate  this  system  without  rising, 
in  indignant  protest  against  its  continuance  ?  Side  by  side,  we 
have  two  kinds  of  home  missions,  the  one  for  good,  the  other 
for  evil.  With  one  hand  society  seeks  to  raise  the  low,  while 
with  the  other  it  drags  men  down.  Organized  philanthropy 
labors  to  Christianize  the  subjects  of  a  Congo  chief,  while  at 
the  same  time  organized  politics,  practically  unrebuked,  labors 
to  heathenize  the  citizens  of  our  own  Republic.  The  same 
society  embraces  both  organizations ;  and  membership  in  one  is 
no  bar  to  active  membership  in  the  other.  The  same  man 
who  "for  the  love  of  Christ,"  gives  his  money  to  send  the 
missionary  among  depraved  humanity  in  India  to  lift  it  up, 
"for  the  sake  of  the  cause"  gives,  with  equal  cheerfulness,  his 
money  to  send  the  "worker"  among  the  degraded  of  our  cities 
to  make  them  more  degraded  still. 
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This  is  not  an  exaggerated  pictnre  of  our  polities  of  to-day. 
It  is  not  a  fancy  sketch  but  is  drawn  from  life.  No  man  at  all 
familiar  with  the  facts,  will  say  that  is  not  as  bad  as  is  here  de- 
scribed. Honorable  exceptions  are  many,  but  the  general  tone 
of  our  public  life  is  exceedingly  low.  He  who  is  to-day,  "  in 
the  swim  "  with  our  so-called  politicians,  is  swimming  in  a 
dirty  pool,  and  he  who  pulls  against  the  current  receives  but 
slight  encouragement  for  his  pains. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  what  have  our  churches,  our  schools, 
and  colleges  to  do  with  this  ?  They  are  not  corrupt.  They  do 
not  encourage  such  practices,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exert  their 
influence  against  them.  If  pubhc  morals  are  bad,  it  is  because 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  public  refuee  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  influence  of  the  agencies  referred  to.  Were  it 
not  for  the  work  of  these  bodies,  matters  would  be  far  worse 
than  they  are.  All  this  may  be  granted.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Article  to  arraign  the  churches  or  the  schools  of 
the  country,  but  to  ask  for  their  deliberate,  intelligent,  and  per- 
sistent efforts  in  a  work  too  long  neglected ;  to  ask  that  their 
support  of  the  good  in  politics  shall  be  more  positive,  more 
aggressive,  and  their  opposition  to  the  bad  more  pronoimced 
and  determined.  It  is  to  express  the  wish  that  their  attitude 
may  become  so  plainly  manifest  that  certain  of  our  worthy 
>  citizens  can  no  longer  be  mistaken  as  to  what  is  permitted  and 
what  condemned,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  man 
who  personally  or  by  procurement  debauches  his  fellows,  shall 
not  feel  easy  in  the  society  of  the  good  and  true. 

An  intelligent  reading  of  signs  will  suggest  that  the  evil 
results  not  so  much  from  individual  wickedness  as  from  a  lax 
public  sentiment,  not  so  much  from  moral  baseness  as  from 
moral  cowardice.  The  main  strength  of  political  corruption 
comes  not  from  the  acts  of  those  who  share  in  its  gain  or  who 
practice  it  as  a  congenial  employment,  but  from  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  those  who  would  scorn  to  participate  them- 
selves. Public  demoralization  is  caused  less  by  the  actor  in  a 
crime  than  by  the  beneficiary,  who  by  assumption  covers  that 
crime  with  the  mantle  of  his  respectability.  Deprived  of  the 
countenance  of  the  reputable,  the  disreputable  would  speedily 
sneak  from  the  public  gaze.     The  work,  then,  for  our  educa- 
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tional  and  moral  forces,  ifi  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
that  will  demand  better  things,  a  sentiment  that  will  hold  it 
xmfit  that  a  man  who  employs  the  venal  as  his  tools,  shall  at 
the  same  time  possess  the  upright  as  his  friends.  Such  a  senti- 
ment does  not  exis:k  to-day,  and  that  it  does  not  proves  that  our 
churches  and  our  schools  fail  to  do  their  full  duty.  It  shows 
that  however  earnest  their  efforts,  however  strong  their  good 
win,  their  methods  must  be  iU  chosen  or  their  energies  misap- 
plied. The  better  elements  of  any  community  set  the  stan- 
dard of  morals  in  business  and  in  social  life,  and  they  could 
set  that  standard  in  politics,  if  they  would.  If  that  standard  is 
fixed  by  the  ignorant  and  corrupt,  it  is  because  the  educated 
and  the  honest  offer  but  little  opposition  to  their  rule.  Be- 
tween the  positively  base  and  the  morally  pure,  there  is  always 
a  numerous  class,  indifferent  itself,  but  ready  to  practice  virtue 
if  the  command  be  laid  upon  it  or  to  indulge  in  vice  if  no 
restraint  be  imposed.  To  that  large  class  the  virtuous  may 
give  a  standard  of  conduct  if  they  wilL  When  men  must 
choose  between  the  purchased  support  of  the  profligate  and 
the  respect  of  the  honest,  they  will  not  be  long  in  choosing. 
So  long  as  they  can  win  the  one,  without  losing  the  other,  it 
were  vain  to  hope  for  better  times. 

It  is  idle  to  look  for  improvement,  through  a  change  in  the 
law  or  in  the  organization  of  new  parties.  Parties  are  no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse  than  the  men  who  belong  to  them  and  the 
character  of  the  men  would  not  be  altered  by  a  change  of  name 
of  the  party  with  which  they  may  act.  Without  a  change  of 
method,  change  of  parties  would  be  useless,  while  of  laws  we 
have  plenty  and  to  spare.  We  are  not  governed  by  statute  but 
by  pubUc  opinion.  The  only  really  effective  law  is 'crystallized 
public  sentiment.  A  law,  whether  expressed  by  statute  or  by 
judicial  decree,  possesses  vitality,  only  as  it  lives  and  breathes 
in  the  character  of  living  men.  A  healthy  public  sentiment, 
therefore,  not  reformatory  legislation,  is  what  is  needed.  The 
work  of  educating  public  sentiment  should  be  easy.  The 
same  power  which  teaches  a  sense  of  duty  to  one's  neighbor  as 
a  neighbor,  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  as  high  a  sense  of 
duty  to  one's  neighbor  as  a  citizen.  The  same  force  which  can 
inspire  a  man  with  a  jealous  regard  for  his  church  or  for  his 
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(zlma  mater  J  Burely  oaght  to  know  how  to  inspire  as  keen  a 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  State. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discnss  methods  within  the  limits  of 
this  Article,  bat  to  nrge  the  need  of  doing  something,  if  our 
great  missionary  bodies  wonld  not  give  rise  to  questionings  of 
their  sincerity.  When  that  need  is  fully  recognized,  the  rest 
will  be  easy.  For  where  there  is  a  will,  patriotism,  like  love, 
will  find  a  way.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  that  we  need 
to  treat  this  matter  of  government  seriously,  as  something  not 
to  be  juggled  with,  but  as  one  feature  of  our  social  life,  to  be 
treated  precisely  as  other  features  of  that  social  life  are  treated. 
The  same  rules,  the  same  standards,  should  be  applied  in  pub- 
lic as  in  private  life.  There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
reason  why  the  conduct  of  men  in  politics  should  differ  from 
what  it  is  elsewhere.  There  is  no  occasion,  no  excuse  for  Dr. 
Jekylls  and  Mr.  Hydes.  No  one  should  expect  to  see  a  politi- 
cal career  change  a  man  dishonest  in  private  business  into  one 
punctilious  of  honor  in  public  life,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  man  careful  of  his  honor  in  private  business  should 
change  his  code  of  morals  the  instant  he  touches  public  afEairs. 
That  this  latter  transformation  does  take  place,  shows  beyond 
question  that  public  sentiment  concerning  this  matter  is  radi- 
cally wrong,  that  there  is  a  moral  blindness  in  regard  to  it  that 
does  not  exist  where  the  other  affairs  of  life  are  concerned. 
The  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  character  of  our  institutions,  for 
we  are  not  alone  in  our  irrational  view  of  public  life.  Said  an 
English  journal,  some  three  years  ago :  "  Things  are  done  every 
day  in  public  offices  by  perfectly  respectable  men,  which  would 
bring  disgrace  and  ruin  to  the  perpetrators,  if  they  happened 
to  be  engaged  in  private  business."  There  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  this  question  1  So  soon  as  our  respectable  elements 
resolve  that  the  same  acts  which  would  bring  disgrace  and  ruin 
upon  the  perpetrators,  if  they  were  engaged  in  private  busi- 
ness, shall  as  quickly  and  as  surely  bring  disgrace  and  ruin 
upon  them  in  public  life,  the  work  of  political  regeneration 
will  have  been  practically  accomplished.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  political  reform.  It  is  as  simple  and  as  difficult  as  com- 
mon sense.  No  less,  no  more.  But  the  purpose  of  this  Article 
is  to  urge  upon  those  whose  sense  of  duty  leads  them  to  interest 
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themselves  in  other  forms  of  philanthropy,  that  there  is  a  call 
eqnally  imperative,  for  there  active  and  practical  interest  in  the 
management  and  conduct  of  our  political  parties,  that  the  same 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  impels  one  to  forego  ease  and  com- 
fort for  the  sake  of  the  brother  of  India  or  of  Zulnland,  should 
compel  one  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort  involved 
in  a  participation  in  politics  for  the  sake  of  the  brother  who 
should  be  the  dearest  of  all,  because  the  nearest  to  our  home ; 
that  in  moral  as  in  physical  life  preventive  action  is  more  eflS- 
cient  than  restorative  treatment ;  that  infinitely  more  good  may 
be  accomplished  by  removing  stumbling  blocks  from  another's 
path  than  by  assisting  him  to  rise  after  he  has  fallen ;  and, 
that  the  practical,  the  rational,  the  only  way  to  stop  the  wicked- 
ness of  so-called  politicians  is  to  take  their  places  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to  substitute  duty  for  their  intrigue  as  a  basis  of 
public  life ;  patriotism  for  their  greed  as  a  motive  to  action ; 
ability  and  character  for  their  skill  in  manipulation  as  qualifica- 
tion for  position ;  and,  more  important  than  aU  else,  appeals  to 
reason  for  their  corruption  and  debauchery  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing party  success.  Personal  inconvenience  at  home  should  not 
be  permitted  to  count  for  more  than  personal  inconvenience 
abroad.  If  love  of  the  cause  far  away  is  sincere,  it  should  be 
manifested  by  an  active  interest  at  home. 

Without  touching  upon  the  perils  to  the  nation  which  result 
from  loose  public  morals,  the  thought  which  is  here  sought  to 
be  impressed  upon  church  men  and  women  is  that  indifference 
to  politics  is  infidelity  to  the  cause  which  they  profess  to  have 
at  heart ;  that  the  work  of  imparting  an  honest  character  to 
our  political  contests  is  directly  in  the  line  of  true  Christian 
endeavor ;  that  while  the  present  low  standard  of  morals  pre- 
vails, their  efforts  to  create,  in  the  depraved  of  our  city  or  coun- 
try population,  a  desire  for  higher  and  better  living  will  neces- 
sarily be  futile,  because  all  that  they  can  do  by  a  year's  pains- 
taking effort  will  be  undone  by  the  political  "hustler"  in  a 
single  week  or  a  single  day ;  that  they  are,  like  Sysiphus,  with 
infinite  pains  and  perseverance  slowly  rolling  the  mass  of 
humanity  up  the  steep  hill  of  moral  improvement,  only  to  have 
it  annually  hurled  down  again  by  our  so-called  public  leaders 
and  their  half  crazed  dupes ;  that  the  man  who,  in  disgust, 
VOL.  nx.  21 
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withdraws  himself  from  all  lot  or  part  in  political  conflicts  and 
deyotes  his  energies  wholly  to  religions  and  charitable  works, 
becomes  by  snch  withdrawal,  and  in  spite  of  snch  consecraticm, 
the  efficient  though  nnconscions  ally  of  the  hosts  of  sin ;  and 
that,  in  short,  the  best  way  to  reform  the  habits  and  character 
of  a  people  is,  first  to  destroy  those  practices  which  regularly 
degrade  those  habits  and  make  that  character  more  deprayed. 

LniTON  Sattkrthwait. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Article   III— THE    TWO    SPECIALLY   CRITICAL 
PERIODS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

The  "Critical  Periods"  in  the  life  of  the  young  of  which  I 
am  to  speak  are  those  which  relate  to  laying  the  foundations 
of  moral  and  religious  character.  I  might  call  them  cardinal 
periods  on  which  the  dearest  interests  of  existence  turn  as 
upon  a  hinge;  only  be  it  observed  that  the  direction  which 
any  particular  movement  takes  in  turning,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  can  never  be  reversed.  In  the  onward  rush 
of  time  there  is  no  waiting  to  give  opportunity  to  change  what 
has  actually  taken  place.  An  act,  right  or  wrong,  forever 
remains  right  or  wrong.  An  event,  auspicious  or  adverse, 
which  has  come  to  pass,  can  never  be  altered.  The  whole 
future  must  be  adjusted  to  it  as  a  fact  past  recall,  and  may  be 
coutroUed  by  it.  A  critical  period  therefore  has  a  sweep  on- 
ward into  the  eternal, — ^a  most  serious  consideration,  especially 
80  when  it  respects  so  central  an  element  in  our  being  as 
character. 

This  entire  earthly  life,  viewed  relatively  to  a  future  exist- 
ence, is  critical  in  its  bearing  upon  character  and  destiny.  Not 
seldom  one's  everlasting  weal  or  woe  turns  upon  a  single  act, 
as  upon  a  pivot, — ^the  acceptance  given  to  wise  counsels,  the 
improvement  made  of  a  particularly  merciful  or  affictive  provi- 
dence, or  the  choice  of  a  profession.  To  come  nearer  to  our 
subject,  we  say  that  childhood,  as  a  whole,  is  emphatically  the 
critical  period  when  the  character  is  usually  decided,  and  that 
permanently  for  good  or  for  evil.  Opinions,  sentiments,  tem- 
per, disposition,  tastes,  habits  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  action 
and  speech,  receive  then  their  fixed  stamp.  Hence,  in  the 
manner  of  the  child's  development  there  is  hidden  a  power  to 
shape  his  entire  future. 

'<  The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

* '  T  is  education  forms  the  common  mind : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 's  inclined." 
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But  there  are  two  periods  in  young  life  which  are  so  intensely 
critical  as  to  demand  from  parents  and  teachers  the  most  earnest 
consideration  and  painstaking  in  the  work  of  moral  and  religious 
training  and  instruction.  A  mistake  or  a  failure  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  these  times  will  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  disastrous 
consequences,  which  no  subsequent  effort,  however  wisely 
planned,  or  faithfully  put  forth,  can  wholly  remedy.  And 
when  we  speak  of  the  demand  which  this  subject  makes  upon 
"  parents  and  teachers,"  we  include  aU  who  hold  these  relations 
to  the  young.  They  may  not  have  made  a  Christian  profession, 
but  for  this  reason  they  can  draw  no  warrant  for  indifference 
or  for  release  from  responsibility  in  this  matter.  They  have 
by  their  own  voluntary  act  assumed  their  position,  and  not  only 
religion,  but  the  welfare  of  society,  the  cause  of  good  morals, 
the  voice  of  reason,  the  claims  of  love  and  even  the  mute 
appeals  of  utter  dependence  upon  the  experience  and  strength 
of  mature  years  unite  in  urging  the  obligation  to  fidelity.  And 
rarely  can  an  intelligent  parent  or  teacher  be  found  among  us, 
even  though  he  be  not  himself  recognized  as  a  Christian,  who 
does  not  sincerely  wish  that  his  children  or  pupils  may  grow 
up  in  piety. 

These  two  periods  are  respectively  at  the  beginning  and  (U 
the  dose  of  chUdAife,  The  first  period  begins  at  birth  and 
covers  the  first  three  or  four  years,  embracing  the  child's  prepa- 
ration for  and  entrance  upon  responsible  life.  The  second 
period  comprises  the  years  which  immediately  anticipate  and 
which  include  the  age  of  puberty.  It  extends,  with  variations, 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  about  that  of  sixteen. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  three  remarks  are  here 
interposed.  First,  these  critical  periods  differ  in  limits  and 
duration  in  different  children.  In  the  Orient  and  in  all  warm 
climates  development  is  earlier  and  more  rapid  than  in  Arctic 
and  temperate  regions.  And  even  in  the  same  family  some 
children  are  as  mature  at  four  or  at  twelve  as  others  are  at  six 
or  at  sixteen.  A  second  remark  is,  that  nothing  which  is  here 
said  in  the  way  of  emphasizing  the  paramount  importance  and 
the  decisiveness  of  these  two  periods  should  operate  to  slacken 
effort  in  behalf  of  those  among  the  young  whose  ages  lie 
between  these  periods,  or  of  those  who  have  already  reached 
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full  maturity.  Harvests,  as  the  reward  of  unwearied  fidelity, 
may  often  be  gathered  into  God's  garner  during  years  which 
are  not,  in  a  marked  degree,  critical.  Some  fruit  trees  yield 
well  in  what  are  called  non-bearing  years.  I  observe  thirdly, 
that  the  critical  nature  of  these  periods  does  not  generally 
reveal  itself  while  the  children  and  youth  are  passing  through 
them,  except  to  such  observers  as  have  a  clear  spiritual  insight. 
Often  the  parent  or  teacher  never  knows  how  heavily  freighted 
the  crisis  is  with  the  blessing  or  the  curse,  until  the  fixed 
results  are  manifest.  Nor  always  even  then  is  there  a  willing- 
ness to  see,  in  these  results,  any  operative  cause  other  than  the 
mysterious  providence  of  God,  especially  so  if  they  are  to  be 
deplored. 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  critical  periods  specified,  extending 
from  birth  to  the  age  of  three  or  four,  is  the  stage  of  life,  ahove 
all  others^  when  the  disposition,  sentiments,  and  character  of  a 
human  being  receive  a  permanent  indelible  stamp.  A  mistake 
here  can  never  be  corrected,  nor  a  deficiency  made  good. 
Something  is  irrevocably  lost  to  complete  the  manhood  or  the 
womanhood.  In  erecting  a  building,  you  lay  first  the  founda- 
tions. On  this  rests  tlie  basement.  And  in  the  ascent,  each 
story  is  supported  by  those  parts  of  the  structure  which  lie  be- 
neath it.  Anv  weakness  in  the  lower  walls  or  timbers,  and 
especially  in  the  foundations,  detract  most  from  the  stability 
and  worth  of  the  building.  A  well  developed  boyhood  de- 
pends upon  a  well-trained  infancy.  And  so,  as  we  ascend,  a 
well-developed  youth  deraanfis,  as  a  condition  precedent,  that 
the  earlier  stages  be  rightly  educated. 

With  reference  to  the  transcendent  importance  of  this  period 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  good  character,  Froebel  says : 
*'  Religious  spirit,  a  fervid  life  in  God  and  with  God,  in  all 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  life  and  of  the  human  mind, 
will  hardly,  in  later  years,  rise  to  full  vigorous  life,  if  it  has  not 
grown  up  with  man  from  his  infancy."  *  To  the  objector,  who 
takes  the  ground  that  the  child  can  receive  no  saving  religious 
tnith  from  the  temper  and  life  of  the  parents  prior  to  the  use 
of  language,  he  adds :  "  Let  no  one  say,  '  the  children  wiU  not 
understand  it,'  for  thereby  he  deprives  them  of  their  greatest 

♦  Education  of  Man,  p.  26. 
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good.  They  do  understand  it,  not  through  and  in  the  thought, 
but  through  and  in  the  heart."*  Again  he  says :  "  Would  that 
in  judging  and  estimating  the  inner  power  of  children  and 
boys,  we  might  never  forget  the  words  of  one  of  our  greatest 
German  writers :  that  there  is  a  greater  advance  from  the  in- 
fant to  the  speaking  child  than  there  is  from  the  school-boy  to 
a  Newton."  f 

Doctor  Horace  Bushnell  is  equally  emphatic  in  a  like  ex- 
pression of  his  views  upon  this  subject.  "  I  have  no  scales," 
he  writes,  "  to  measure  quantities  of  eflfect  in  this  matter  of 
early  training,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  ray  solemn  con- 
viction, that  more,  as  a  general  fact,  is  done,  or  lost  by  neglect 
of  doing,  on  a  child's  immortality,  in  its  first  three  years  of  life, 
than  in  all  his  years  of  discipline  afterwards."  X  "  Let  eveiy 
Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when  their  child  is 
three  years  old,  that  they  have  done  more  than  half  of  all  they 
wiU  ever  do  for  his  character." 

The  critical  nature  of  these  first  years  of  life  is  strikingly 
seen  in  the  light  of  two  acknowledged  facts.  One  is,  that  tfte 
earliest  impressions  upon  a  soul  are  the  si/rongest  and  most  en- 
during^ and  for  the  reason,  that  they  have  the  ground,  so  to 
speak,  to  themselves,  and  are  not  jostled  or  crowded  out  by  so 
many  other  impressions  contending  for  possession.  The  men- 
tal and  spiritual  faculties  are,  in  their  action,  like  the  members 
of  the  body,  under  the  control  of  the  law  of  habit.  The  di- 
rection which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  purposes  of  a  child 
have  once  taken  are  more  apt  to  be  repeated  and  continued 
than  a  new  one.  And  hence,  the  early  preoccupation  of  the 
mind  with  right  and  good  thoughts  and  feelings  and  purposes 
operates  with  great  eflfect  to  exclude  those  which  are  wrong  and 
evil. 

The  other  fact  alluded  to,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  infant  life,  is,  that  those  impressions  which  are 
attended  with  the  greatest  degree  of  plea,sv/re  or  pain  most  de- 
cidedly affect  the  character^  now  in  the  process  of  formation, 
either  in  the  way  of  allurement  towards  the  objects  which  pro- 
duce the  impressions,  or  of  deterrence  from  them.     It  does  not 

*  Education  of  Man,  p.  26.  f  I>o.,  p.  134. 

t  Christian  Nurture,  pp.  248,  249. 
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take  the  infant  long  to  find  itself  attracted  towai^  the  source 
from  which  its  nourishment  comes,  nor  to  dread  the  flame  that 
bums  it  An  infancy  made  happy  by  the  loving  care  and  teach- 
ings of  a  mother,  whose  spirit  is  chastened  and  at  the  same 
time  sweetened  by  a  sense  of  her  exalted  privilege  of  training 
a  child  for  God  and  immortality,  will  almost  certainly  be  or  be- 
come a  rightly  trained  infancy.  The  very  delight  which  the 
child  takes  in  breathing  the  atmosphere  created  by  such  a 
mother's  presence  and  nurture  draws  the  developing  faculties 
Christ-ward.  Under  God  it  becomes  a  regenerating  power. 
Nothing  probably  gives  a  human  being  so  much  delight  as  the 
discovery  of  his  own  powers.  The  new-bom  infant  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  mere  bundle  of  dormant  faculties,  which  he  is  to 
learn  the  use  of  by  spontaneously  using  them.  Says  Doctor 
Bushnell,  with  true  philosophic  insight,  in  a  scrap  of  autobiog- 
raphy:  "I  came''  into  the  world,  ''scarcely  knowing  myself, 
and  having  it  for  a  great  part  of  my  errand  here  to  find,  get  a 
knowledge  of,  and  so  get  fuU  possession  of  myself.  For  I  was 
only  a  tender,  rubicund  moUusk  of  a  creature  at  the  time  I  came 
oat  into  this  rough  battle  with  winds,  winters,  and  wickedness, 
and  so  far  from  being  able  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  was  only  a 
little  and  confusedly  conscious  of  myself,  or  that  I  was  any- 
body." * 

During  this  period  in  which  the  mind  and  body  are  unfold- 
ing themselves  and  the  child  is  getting  the  knowledge  of  his 
faculties,  he  is  capable  of  receiving  more  vivid  impressions  than 
at  any  later  period  of  life.  What  indications  of  pleasure  does 
he  manifest  as  he  discovers  his  little  hands  and  how  to  use  them! 
How  he  chuckles  and  crows  with  delight,  when  he  is  first  able 
to  grasp  objects  and  hold  them !  How  does  his  face  brighten 
when  he  learns  to  recognize  his  mother  or  nurse,  or  to  play  with 
a  doll  or  a  kitten  I  And  so  onward  from  one  stage  to  another,  as 
he  learns  to  creep,  to  walk,  to  recognize  his  own  name  and  the 
names  of  persons  and  objects  around  him,  to  take  in  the  mean- 
ing of  a  picture,  or  the  significance  of  a  story,  and  to  build 
structures  with  his  blocks  1  Now  the  good  or  evil  impressions 
received  during  this  early  period  of  self-development,  so  pro- 
found and  vivid,  are  destined  to  be  abiding,  and  to  affect  and 
even  mould,  for  good  or  evil,  the  whole  future  of  a  child. 
*IAfe  and  Letters  ^  p.  1. 
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Let  me  suppose  a  case,  which  may  easily  be  regarded  by  my 
readers  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  probability  and  whose 
parallel  doubtless  has  been  seen  within  the  range  of  their  ob- 
servations. A  son  is  born  to  parents,  who  inherits  the  advan- 
tages which  flow  in  the  line  of  a  virtuous  and  godly  ancestry. 
The  child  is  accepted  with  gratitude  as  a  direct  gift  from  Grod, 
to  be  trained,  not  for  conversion  after  he  grows  up,  but  so  that 
he  may  grow  up  a  Christian  child.  While  as  yet  he  can  receive 
nothing  through  word-language,  the  parents  seek  to  incarnate, 
as  it  were,  in  all  forms  of  outward  expression,  in  their  looks, 
tones,  handlings,  and  movements,  the  living  truth  of  God,  thus  to 
translate  this  truth  into  their  lives,  so  that  his  little  heart  can 
take  in  its  meaning  just  as  the  mother  transmutes  her  own  food 
into  nourishment  for  the  cliild's  body.  It  is  God's  truth  acted 
in  life-form,  a  form  of  language  which  teaches  even  adults 
more  quickly  than  words, — ^the  acted  truth  of  love  and  gentle- 
ness and  patience  and  self-sacrifice  and  authority.  The  child 
is  not  to  be  made  a  play-thing  for  the  amusement  of  friends. 
His  vanity  is  not  to  be  called  into  exercise  by  his  being  tricked 
out  with  finery.  His  appetites  are  not  to  be  stimulated  by 
stuffing  with  excessive  or  improper  food.  He  is  not  to  be  pro- 
voked to  passion.  His  wiU  is  not  to  be  broken  by  arbitrary 
severity,  but  be  set  towards  the  right  with  a  firm  yet  loving 
patience.  He  is  not  to  be  given  over  to  the  care  of  nurses  of 
low  moral  tone  and  coarse  manners.  His  surroundings  are  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against  saddening  and  defiling  associations. 
Not  to  make  further  specifications,  I  say  comprehensively,  the 
sincere  and  earnest  purpose  of  these  parents  is  to  take  for  their 
guidance  and  encouragement  the  command  and  the  promise  of 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  the  one  and  trust  in  the  other,  to  edu- 
cate this  child.  Is  it  not  almost  certain  that  he  will  emerge 
into  responsible  life  sjb  a  good  and  pious  child  so  as  never  to  re- 
member when  he  did  not  love  God,  and  seek  to  do  that  which 
is  right  ? 

There  may  be  some  hesitation  felt  in  accepting  this  conclu- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  a  human  being  cannot  love  God  and 
choose  the  right,  prior  to  intelligent  voluntary  moral  action, 
and  of  this  the  infant  is  incapable.  I  need  not  stop  here  to 
inquire  when  responsible  life  begins.     But  this  may  be  affirmed 
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with  certainty  npon  the  point  raised,  that  the  training  of  the 
child  prior  to  the  responsible  age  has  a  very  close  relation  to 
the  course  of  life  of  the  moral  agent  that  is  to  be,  and  to  the 
views,  feelings,  and  choices  which  are  to  enter  into  the  fabric 
of  his  character.  K  hereditary  and  ante-natal  influences  are 
as  effective  upon  character  as  both  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  of  physiology  show  them  to  be,  are  we  not  warranted  in 
believing  that  the  influences  which  act  upon  the  child  between 
birth  and  the  responsible  age,  have  great  effect  also  in  deter- 
mining his  moral  and  spiritual  future,  even  to  the  counterac- 
tion of  bad  hereditary  tendencies?  The  critical  nature  of 
these  earliest  years  cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  If  they  are 
faithfully  improved  by  the  watchful  parents,  it  will  be  found, 
that  when  the  child  begins  to  attain  sufficient  intelligence  to 
put  forth  moral  choices,  and  to  understand  the  terms  of  lan- 
guage, there  is  a  preparedness  to  exercise  the  lovelier  qualities 
of  character,  to  choose  the  right  rather  than  the  wrong,  to 
yield  to  parental  authority,  to  keep  selfishness  in  check  in  play 
with  other  children,  to  put  his  soul's  natural  yearnings  for  God 
into  prayer,  and  to  listen  with  absorbed  and  practical  interest 
to  teachings  about  God  and  Christ  and  the  immortal  life. 

When  we  say  that  this  first  great  crisis  in  the  life  of  child- 
hood has  issued  favorably,  and  that  the  child  enters  upon  the 
responsible  age  as  a  virtuous  and  Christian  child,  what  does 
the  assertion  signify  ?  Infinitely  much,  and  yet  far  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  For  an  illustration  :  Suppose  a  phy- 
sician to  say  of  my  little  boy,  who  is  dangerously  sick,  "  The 
crisis  of  the  disease  is  passed  " — what  two  things  do  his  words 
signify  to  me?  First,  the  prospect  of  his  recovery,  and, 
secondly,  the  necessity  of  constant  and  assiduous  care  of  him 
during  convalescence.  By  neglect  and  mismanagement  he 
will  have  a  relapse  and  die,  notwithstanding  the  vantage- 
ground  gained.  Oh  1  how  fatuitously  blind  and  how  horribly 
cruel  the  words  which  I  have  heard  coldly  dropped  from  mem- 
bers of  a  church  committee  in  the  way  of  justifying  a  distrust 
of  the  piety  of  young  candidates  for  church  membership,  "  If 
they  are  true  Christians,  delay  won't  hurt  them." 

Just  here  it  is  that  we  find  the  reason  why  the  piety  of  early 
childhood  has  to  bear  such  a  load  of  suspicion.     After  a  long 
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experience  in  the  cure  of  bouIs  and  a  careful  and  diBcrimina- 
ting  inyestigation,  I  have  the  conviction  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  little  children  who  be^n  responsible  life  in  piety,  but 
who  become  discouraged  and  backslide,  because  of  sheer  neglect 
or  the  lack  of  needed  sympathy  and  hdp.  Let  me  not  be  mi&- 
understood,  when  I  affirm,  that  we  expect  too  much  of  chil- 
dren— a  great  deal  more  than  their  unripe  age  can  possibly 
furnish.  A  little  consideration  ought  to  convince  us  that  we 
are  harshly  unjust  in  requiring  of  them  the  steadiness,  the 
dignity,  the  thoughtfulness  and  the  discretion  of  a  grown-up 
Christian.  They  are  boisterous  in  play.  They  act  out  those 
infelicities  of  temper,  which  he  has  learned  to  control;  they 
speak  out  those  irritated  feelings  which  he,  from  a  regard  to 
his  reputation,  would  suppress.  Their  intelligence  is  quite 
limited ;  their  tempers  have  not  as  yet  come  under  the 
restraints  of  matured  reasoning  faculties ;  their  purposes  are 
volatile ;  and  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  are  not  aa 
yet  counterbalanced  by  the  mental  and  moral  development. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  a  child  may  be,  as  I  think,  a  Christian 
child,  whose  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  are  still  disproportion- 
ately weak.  He  loves  God  with  the  heart  he  has,  but  it- is  as 
yet  a  very  weak  heart.  A  parent  was  one  day  in  conversation 
with  Doctor  BushneU,  expressing  his  grief  that  a  child  of  nine 
years,  who  had  been  religiously  brought  up,  was  sometimes 
untruthful.  "  Oh "  said  he,  "  don't  you  worry  over  that 
blemish.  Go  on  with  your  faithful  training,  and  the  child  will 
come  out  all  right.  It  is  probably  a  case  of  the  very  late  devet- 
opment  of  the  conscience.^^  The  diagnosis  proved  true.  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  the  child  blossomed  out  into 
a  devoted  (conscientious  Christian. 

I  cannot  stay  to  specify  the  means  which  faithful  parents 
should  employ  in  conducting,  at  this  stage,  the  education  of 
the  child.  They  may  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  a  well 
conducted  Sunday  school  and  especially  of  the  infant  class 
department  of  a  kindergarten,  or  of  some  good  day-school. 
But  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  responsibility  of  this 
education  is  theirs  alone,  and  that  it  is  compressed  into  very 
narrow  limits  as  to  time. 
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"  These  young  things  lie  safe  in  our  hearts  just  so  long 
As  their  wings  are  in  growing ;  and  when  they  are  strong 
They  break  it,  and  farewell  1  the  bird  flies." 

Many  a  parent  has  mourned,  Oh,  how  bitterly !  the  moment 
and  grandeur  of  a  lost  opportunity  I  Before  he  is  aware  the 
dove  is  fully  fledged  and  die  nest  is  empty.  What  are  chiefly 
needed  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  are  the  spirit,  and  example, 
and  teaching  of  the  virtuous  and  Christian  home,  reposeful 
faith  in  God  and  truth,  unwearied  patience,  and  the  selection 
of  pure  companionships,  good  teachers  and  good  books  for  the 
child.  Full  and  pleasant  occupation  in  healthful  play  inter- 
spersed with  reading  and  study,  and  with  little  acts  of  useful 
service  also  are  needful  for  him,  and  especially  an  open  state 
of  free  confidential  intercourse  with  his  parents,  and  an  impres- 
sion deeply  imprinted  on  his  mind  that  he  is  bom  to  be  God's 
child  and  is  to  grow  up  as  such. 

2.  It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  second  critical  period^ 
viz:  that  with  which  child-life  closes,  and  through  which  it 
emerges  into  young  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Doctor  Holland,  in  "Kathrina,"  thus  describes  the  move- 
ments of  the  inner  life  of  his  hero,  Paul,  while  standing  upon 
the  smnmit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  coming  to  the  sudden  con- 
sciousness of  the  arrival  of  manhood  : 

"  I  felt  the  bud  of  being  in  me  burst 
With  full,  unfolding  petals  to  a  rose, 
And  fragrant  breath  that  flooded  all  the  scene. 
By  sudden  insight  of  myself,  I  knew 
That  I  was  greater  than  the  scene,  that  deep 
Within  my  nature  was  a  wondrous  world, 
Broader  than  that  I  gazed  on,  and  informed 
With  a  diviner  beauty." 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  maturity  of  males  was  regarded 
as  established  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  boy  became  a  hen- 
hattoraJiy  a  60n  of  the  law,  and  was  treated  as  a  man.  The 
tephtUdn  or  phylacteries  were  publicly  put  upon  him  in  the 
synagogue,  and  he  was  qualified,  as  was  Christ  at  that  age,  to 
take  part  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Among  us,  this  critical 
period  comes  later  in  life,  though  with  many  variations.  It  is 
connected  with  the  greatest  constitutional  change,  both  physio- 

♦Partl,  p.  81. 
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logically  and  psychologically,  which  occurs  in  the  natural  history 
of  man  from  birth  to  death.  It  is  marked  by  rapid,  physical 
growth.  The  body  rounds  out  into  mature  and  shapely  vol- 
ume, and  new  functions  are  developed.  The  mental  and  moral 
developments  are  equally  rapid  and  striking.  The  faculties 
which  slumbered  in  the  child  awake  into  activity  and  those 
which  were  immature  assume  unexpectedly  large  proportions. 
It  is  as  if  a  short-sighted  man,  who  had  always  lived  within  the 
range  of  his  limited  vision,  should  put  his  eye  to  a  telescope, 
through  which  were  revealed  the  wondrous  worlds,  that  unseen, 
had  been  all  his  life-time  rolling  in  their  majesty  above  him. 
He  is  transported  into  a  new  sphere,  and  he  is  summoned  to 
adjust  his  thoughts  and  life  to  the  new  revelation. 

This  period  of  approaching  and  established  maturity  lifts  the 
•  human  being  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence.  It  is,  in  one  sense, 
a  new  natural  birth.  And  aU  the  arguments  used  to  show  the 
transcendent  importance  of  the  opening  years  of  childhood,  in 
a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  bear  with  their  full  force 
upon  these  its  closing  years,  as  being  formative  of  opinions  and 
habits  and  character.  The  mind  is  in  a  questioning  state, — 
How  to  act  in  this  new  exigency?  what  calling  to  foUow? 
what  ideal  to  set  up  ?  what  ambitions  to  seek  to  gratify  ?  what 
controlling  principles  to  adopt  ?  what  master  to  serve  ? 

A  marked  and  prominent  feature  of  this  period  is  a  sense  of 
independent  selfhood  and  self-ownership.  The  child  has  been 
dependent  by  necessity, — learning  more  and  more  to  be  self- 
reliant  as  the  years  succeeded  one  another,  but  never  fully 
gaining  release  from  leading-strings.  Adolescence  breaks  asun- 
der these  leading-strings,  and  brings  a  sense  of  emancipation. 
And  although  a  feeling  of  dependence  is  still  often  experienced 
and  expressed,  it  is  more  a  dictate  of  the  reason,  of  policy,  or 
a  voluntary  act  of  filial  and  reverential  courtesy,  than  an  ac- 
knowledged requirement  of  necessity.  There  is  also  mani- 
fested a  jealousy  of  dictation  and  imposed  authority,  such  as 
the  child  cheerfully  submits  to.  A  new  kingdom  has  been  set 
up  in  the  emancipated  soul  and  declares  its  independence.  It 
claims  the  right  to  keep  its  own  counsels,  and  opens  or  shuts 
the  door  of  correspondence  with  the  outside  at  its  option. 
And  hence  the  tendency  to  reticence  on  the  subject  of  religious 
experiences  which  marlcs  this  period. 
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To  these  changes,  which  have  relation  chiefly  to  the  inner 
self  and  to  the  immediate  snironndings,  succeed  others  which 
look  outward  and  forward.  Childhood  lives  almost  exclusively 
in  the  visible  and  present.  Approaching  maturity  bursts  the 
narrow  boundary  and  turns  the  eyes  forward  toward  the  years 
to  come,  and  upward  toward  the  unseen  and  the  ideal.  Hope 
sheds  its  attractive  light  upon  the  future ;  ambition  instigates  to 
effort  for  high  achievement ;  the  region  of  the  ideal  opens  on 
the  view,  and  prompts  to  eagerness  in  the  endeavor  to  realize 
its  visions.  And  then  also,  new  companionships  are  sought, 
whose  notions  and  ways  of  life  may  prove  to  the  inexperienced 
to  be  examples  and  incentives  of  dangerous  tendency, — ^leading 
to  a  disrespect  for  the  traditions  of  a  virtuous  and  religious 
childhood. 

The  soul,  thus  suddenly  enlarged  in  its  capacities,  and  having 
its  sphere  of  vision  and  of  action  so  greatly  expanded,  is  to  be 
fiUed.  It  cannot  remain  a  vacuum.  The  aspirations  and  im- 
pulses, the  hopes  and  ambitions  newly  kindled  are  all  earnestly 
seeking  their  objects.  How  are  these  yearnings  to  be  gratified  ? 
How  and  whence  shall  these  felt  wants  be  supplied?  They 
will  not  wait  on  dilatory  treatment.  They  will  not  be  awed 
down  by  arbitrary  authority.  They  will  not  be  bribed  into 
quiescence  by  diversion.  T'hey  wiU  each  am,d  aUfrnd  their  ob- 
jects^— either  good  or. bad — and  in  large  measure  as  parents 
and  teachers  will  it,  either  by  wisdom  and  fidelity  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  misdirection  or  neglect  on  the  other.  This  is  the 
golden  opportunity  for  confirming  these  young  hearts  in  vir- 
tuous and  Christian  purposes.  Never  will  another  so  good  be 
offered.  This  is  the  intensely  critical  period,  which,  if  faith- 
fully improved,  is  fraught  with  the  richest  moral  and  spiritual 
blessings,  but  which,  if  neglected,  is  likely  to  open  the  door  to 
recklessness  of  principle  and  its  attendant  perils  and  woes. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  draw  out  a  curriculum  according  to 
which  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  those  who  have  ar- 
rived at  this  period  should  be  conducted.  A  few  only  of  the 
principles  which  should  control  it  can  be  named,  without  en- 
larging upon  their  importance  and  application ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  a  lofty  purpose,  an  unshaken  faith  in  God  and  in  truth,  and 
a  watchfully  devout  mind,  directed  by  a  higher  than  human 
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wisdom,  are  commended  as  the  means  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
open  the  right  path. 

And  in  the  first  place,  let  the  injunction  be  laid  npon  parente, 
not  only  upon  the  mother,  but  upon  the  father  as  well,  to  make 
home  as  attractive  as  possible.  This  will  very  likely  require 
some  sacrifice  of  time,  of  business  profits,  of  social  demands 
and  of  personal  comfort.  The  claims  of  the  young,  however, 
are  imperative.  It  is  an  indication,  prophetic  of  peril,  when  a 
son  or  daughter  shows  a  preference  for  other  society  than  that 
of  the  home  circle,  and  begins  habitually  to  spend  the  even- 
ings abroad,  and  especially  so  when  the  parents  are  blind  or  in- 
different to  the  fact. 

Akin  to  this  suggestion,  there  should  be  held  fast,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  open  state  of  free  confidence  between  parents  and 
children,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  morals  and  religion. 
With  Susanna  Wesley,  who  was  the  mother  of  nineteen  child- 
ren, and  loaded  down  with  domestic  cares,  religion  was  made  as 
familiar  a  topic  in  the  home  as  providing  the  daily  food.  She 
made  it  a  point  that  responsible  and  active  life  must  begin  with 
a  virtuous  and  Christian  childhood.  To  secure  this  object  was 
the  only  natural  and  proper  thing  to  do,  and  no  alternative 
could  be  so  much  as  thought  of,  whatever  pains  it  cost.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  she  was  the  mother  of  aposties. 

Again,  the  most  careful  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  rights 
of  young  manhood  and  womanhood.  Many  parents  and  teach- 
ers refuse  to  relax  the  requirements  of  authority  as  the  child 
advances  in  age,  by  the  substitution  of  appeals  to  reason  and 
truth  and  love;  and  thus  they  break  asunder  the  tie  which 
binds  him  to  them  in  reverential  respect. 

And  further,  do  not  be  too  exacting  or  critical  as  to  his  views 
and  opinions.  Like  most  young  people  on  approaching  or 
reaching  maturity,  he  has  to  pass  through  what  has  been  called 
"  the  foolish  age."  Just  coming  to  the  consciousness  of  his  ma- 
turity, he  is  destitute  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  gained  by 
experience.  He  is  exploring,  as  a  discoverer,  the  new  world  into 
which  he  has  entered.  And,  if  he  is  of  a  venturesome  disposi- 
tion, he  will  broach  opinions  which  to  you  will  sound  silly  or 
wild,  and  try  experiments  seemingly  fraught  with  danger.  He 
may  sometimes  make  a  sUp  in  moral  conduct,  or  be  neglectful 
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of  duty.  Like  a  just-launched  ship,  he  may  roll  and  stumble 
unsteadily  in  the  new  element,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  lading  or  ballast  aboard.  Be  patient,  therefore,  with 
the  manifested  crudeness.  Make  corrective  suggestions,  but  in 
a  kindly  considerate  spirit,  so  as  to  win  and  not  to  repel  confi- 
dence. Probably,  most  of  these  infelicities  and  mistakes  will 
soon  correct  themselves.  Give  credit  far  all  good  intentions. 
Judicious  instruction,  a  pleasant  social  element,  an  interest  in 
some  form  of  useful  work  both  of  industry  and  of  charity,  and 
the  grace  of  God  will  very  likely  ripen  the  ear  upon  the  tender 
blade  to  "  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 

In  addition  to  what  parents  and  teachers  can  do  for  young 
people  at  this  critical  period  of  life,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  two  other  sources  of  good  influence.  One  is  a  favorable 
social  element.  Young  people  are  gregarious.  They  need 
social  recreation.  They  must  have  companions  for  the  health- 
ful development  of  their  moral  nature.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  this  natural  yearning  for  society  be  turned  to  wise 
account.  Membership  in  a  Chautauqua  Circle,  for  example, 
affords  instigations  to  intellectual  improvement;  and  connec- 
tion with  a  Christian  Association  or  a  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor is  most  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  the  young  in 
Christian  principle.  By  means  like  these  their  companionships 
may  subserve  the  highest  ends  of  character-building. 

Another  most  helpful  agency  is  that  of  the  Christain  Pastor. 
His  position,  training,  and  accumulated  experience  qualify  him 
to  give  the  encouragement  and  counsel  needed  by  the  young 
people  of  his  flock.  This  field  of  labor  is  most  fascinating  to 
the  devoted  pastor  and  almost  certain  of  the  grandest  results 
in  laying  good  foundations.  And  the  minister  who  aims  to 
keep  himself  en  rwpport  with  those  of  his  young  people  who 
are  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  can  have  what  is  equiva- 
lent to — ^yes  bettei*  than — ^a  revival,  year  by  year.* 

The  view  herein  propounded  in  respect  to  the  two  specially 
critical  periods  in  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  young 
may  look  reasonable  as  a  theory,  but  is  it  sustained  by  the 

*  The  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  smaU  volume  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  this  paper,  published  by  the  Ck>ngregational 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  Boston,  entitled,  ''  The  Culture 
of  Child-Piety." 
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related  facts?  It  haa  not  been  claimed,  that  nniversaUy, 
young  persons  who  have  entered  upon  a  religious  life  have 
done  so  at  or  during  one  of  these  periods.  But  this,  that  these 
are  the  specially  critical  stages  when  the  mind  and  heart 
receive  the  impressions  which  dominate  the  entire  fntore. 
The  records  of  religious  biography  prove  beyond  all  question, 
that  in  very  many  cases,  piety  begins  with  the  dawn  of  responfii- 
bility.  Under  the  old  covenant,  what  we  call  "  conversion,''  as 
a  technical  term,  was  hardly  known.  All  that  is  said  of  Moses, 
of  Samuel,  of  David,  and  of.  Daniel  leaves  the  impression 
that  they  grew  up  from  infancy  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 
The  same  result  appears  in  so  many  cases  where  children  have 
been  subjected  to  Christain  training  from  birth,  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  normal  way  of  making  Christian  disciples.  I  need 
only  cite  as  examples,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  John  Chrysostom, 
Count  Zinzendorf,  Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  Sarah 
Pierpont,  and  Isabella  Graham.  Isaak  Walton  says  of  Richard 
Hooker:  "The  seeds  of  piety  were  so  seasonably  planted, 
and  so  continually  watered  with  the  dew  of  God's  blessed 
spirit,  that  his  infant  virtues  grew  into  such  holy  habits,  as  did 
make  him  grow  daily  into  more  and  more  favor  with  God  and 
man."  Of  George  Herbert's  early  life  the  same  biographer 
writes :  "  He  seemed  to  be  marked  out  for  piety,  and  to  be- 
come the  care  of  heaven,  and  of  a  particular  good  angel  to 
guard  and  guide  him."  In  other  cases  the  impressions  of 
early  childhood  do  not  seem  to  come  to  fruitage  tiU  the  age  of 
maturity.  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  often  thoughtful,  as  a  little 
boy,  but  he  did  not  consciously  enter  upon  a  Christian  life  till 
the  age  of  fifteen.  James  Brainerd  Taylor  dated  his  conver- 
sion at  the  same  age ;  Harriet  Newell  at  sixteen ;  William  E. 
Dodge  at  sixteen ;  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  at  fourteen ;  and 
Doctor  Channing  at  thirteen. 

In  a  third  class  of  examples,  the  ripe  fruits  of  a  virtuous  and 
Christian  training  do  not  appear  tiU  at  a  still  later  period. 
The  germs  of  piety  may  be  latent  in  the  soul,  but  by  reason  of 
some  defects  in  the  training  perhaps,  or  some  unwise  exactions 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  or  some  inauspicious 
influences  in  the  surroundings,  they  have  not  at  once  sprung 
up  and  matured.     For  example,  Thomas  Halyburton,  Jonathan 
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Edwards,  Henry  Martyn,  and  Adoniram  Judson,  though  sub- 
jected apparently  to  the  best  Christian  nurture,  had  all  passed 
beyond  the  age  of  maturity  before  they  felt  warranted  in 
making  a  religious  profession. 

In  a  fourth  class,  the  child  who  was  nurtured  in  piety  has 
become  a  prodigal ;  and  has  not  been  restored  until  after  many 
years  of  reckless  impiety,  vice,  and  error.  Such  was  Augu^ 
tine,  and  John  Newton,  and  Richard  Cecil.  When  I  read  the 
story  of  these  lives,  as  well  of  those  previously  named,  who 
are  not  recognized  as  Christians  until  they  have  reached  full 
manhood,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  in  very  many  of 
them  there  were  at  an  early  age,  the  rudiments  of  true  piety, 
but  that  influences  of  an  untoward  character  proceeding  from 
parents  or  teachers,  or  companions,  or  worldly  surroundings, 
hindered  their  normal  development.  Hence  the  delay  in 
publicly  confessing  Christ,  and  in  other  instances,  the  long  and 
bitter  years  of  backsliding.  And  when  the  prodigal  is  restored, 
the  result  is  almost  always  effected,  under  God,  by  recalling  the 
impressions  of  the  Christian  home-training.  After  a  career  of 
infidelity  and  sin,  Richard  CecU,  on  entering  upon  a  life  of 
piety  testified  from  his  own  experience,  "Where  parental 
influence  does  not  at  once  convert,  it  hampers.  It  hangs  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  wheels  of  evil." 

There  is  no  consideration  that  can  be  addressed  to  men 
hardened  in  sin  and  error,  who  were  brought  up  virtuously,  so 
effective  for  their  recovery,  as  an  appeal  to  the  memories  and 
impressions  of  early  life.  These  memories  and  impressions 
are  indelible.  Sinful  indulgence  and  the  influence  of  false 
doctrine  may  blur  them.  But  God's  providence  and  truth, 
with  the  illuminating  power  of  God's  Spirit,  are  adapted  to 
restore  their  original  outlines  to  distinctness  and  to  lead  to 
repentance  and  reformation.  It  was  the  remembered  love  and 
bounty  in  which  the  Prodigal  Son  shared  in  his  childhood's 
home  that  prompted  the  repentant  resolve,  "  I  will  arise  and 
go  to  my  father." 

As  it  appears  to  the  writer,  the  view  set  forth  in  this  paper, 

while  it  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  responsibility  of  these  who 

have  in  charge  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  young, 

but  rather  magnifies  that  responsibility,  serves  greatly  to  sim- 
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plif y  the  principles  of  right  training,  and  to  throw  light  upon 
its  methods.  It  solves  many  otherwise  mysterious  questions 
touching  the  causes  of  success  and  failure  in  this  work.  It 
directs  attention  to  what  may  be  called  its  strategic  points.  It 
awakens  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  cases  where  the  present 
prospects  of  good  results  look  decidedly  discouraging. 

While  this  discussion  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the  child- 
ren of  virtuous  homes,  it  throws  a  side-light  upon  the  problem : 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  children  of  the  demoralized 
classes  ?  The  homes  of  the  "  Submerged  Tenth "  are  the 
breeding  places  of  the  foul  moral  contagion  that  is  the  most 
alarming  menace  to  our  civilization.  Massed  together  in  our 
great  cities  they  are  rearing  up  and  sending  out,  year  after  year, 
successive  squads  of  trained  thieves,  drunkards,  harlots,  burg- 
lars, incendiaries,  and  other  like  characters  to  prey  upon  society. 
And  these  squads  grow  larger  and  more  threatening  yearly. 
There  is  no  more  important  field  for  Christian  charity  to  work 
in  than  this  one.  And  such  enterprises  as  "  The  Five  Points," 
and  "Jerry  McAuley  Missions"  of  New  York  City,  '^The 
Children's  Aid  Society,"  and  the  City  Missions  of  various 
forms,  branch  Sunday  Schools,  and  Boys'  Clubs  are  accomplish- 
ing incalculable  good.  It  constitutes  the  highest  claim  of 
"  The  Salvation  Army  "  to  public  confidence  and  support  that 
it  has  so  earnestly  taken  hold  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  idle  and 
vicious  classes,  and  that  it  is  planning  to  extend  this  work  to 
its  utmost  practicability.  And  as  most  important  and  effective 
in  this  line  of  charitable  enterprise,  mention  may  be  made  of 
Homes  for  Orphans  and  of  Reform  Schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  where  the  young  are  entirely  removed  from  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  moral  degradation  and  crime,  and  subjected 
to  industrial  and  religious  training.  Tlie  exigency  demands 
that  these  measures  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold. 

Saybrook,  Conn.  A.  S.  Chesebrough. 

The  views  presented  in  this  paper  are  based  upon  the  experience  and 
observation  of  the  writer  as  a  parent,  a  teacher,  and  a  pastor.  Since 
they  were  written  out,  an  Article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
has  appeared  in  ''The  Pedagogical  Seminary,"  in  which  the  same  sub- 
ject is  treated  scientifically  and  with  much  ability. 
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AmncxB  IV.— GENUNG'S  JOB:  OR,  "THE  EPIC  OF  THE 
INNER  LIFE." 

The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life :  being  the  Book  of  Job,  traDs- 
lated  anew  and  accompanied  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tory Study.  By  John  F.  Genung.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York.  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge.     1891. 

This  volume  has  ah*eady — in  the  July  number  of  this  maga- 
zine— received  brief  but  fitting  notice  at  most  competent 
hands.  To  whatever  of  fitness  for  reviewing  or  describing  it 
comes  of  Biblical  scholarship  or  theological  training  and  pur- 
suits, the  present  writer  has,  of  course,  no  claim ;  but  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  author  in  preparing  and  publishing  this  book  had 
in  mind  the  vast  majority  of  lay  or  non-professional  readers  per- 
haps quite  as  much  as  the  smaller  number  of  scholarly  readers 
and  critics.  Certain  we  are  that  the  highest  value  of  scholar- 
ship lies  in  its  power  to  reveal  the  deepest  truths  and  highest 
lessons  of  literature,  philosophy,  art  or  religion  to  the  com- 
mon mind  and  apprehension ;  and  even  more  certain  are  we 
that  the  true  value  of  this  book  will  be  measured  by  the  '  light 
and  leading '  it  shall  bring  to  the  mass  of  men  who  read  and 
may  hereafter  read  our  Bible.  These  considerations,  together 
witib  the  high  estimate  we  put  upon  the  work  of  our  Amherst 
professor,  make  us  willing  to  again  challenge  attention  to  this 
volxmie. 

The  title — "  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life," — chosen  doubtless 
after  reflection,  not  to  say  with  misgiving — seems  to  us  less 
than  felicitous.  We  think  the  author  has  successfully  made 
out  his  right  to  call  the  Book  of  Job  an  Epic.  Indeed,  the 
ten  pages  of  the  introduction  in  which  this  is  done,  are  as  fine 
work  as  the  volume  contains.  But  why  "  Epic  of  the  Inner 
life  ?"  This  is  not  really  descriptive,  does  not  duly  differenti- 
ate, is  too  vague.  What  Inner  Life  ?,  one  asks.  The  life  of 
the  Imagination,  of  the  Affections,  or  of  the  Intellect  ?  Is  the 
Inner  life  limited  to  Religion,  or  what  we  usually  call  the 
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Spiritual  life  ?  Has  the  phrase  a  technical  use  or  vogue  ?  Re- 
jecting, with  abundant  acumen  and  reason,  the  current,  stereo- 
typed statement  of  the  problem  of  the  poem,  denying  to  it 
any  supreme  primary  didactic  aim  or  object,  and  treating  it  88 
primarily  a  work  of  literary  art,  our  author  still  seems  to  us  to 
submit  again  in  some  degree  to  the  old  fetters,  to  the  old  na^ 
rowness,  in  limiting  by  this  title  the  Inner  Life  to  what  is  in 
truth  only  one  of  its  phases  or  forms ;  namely,  the  Keligious 
life,  or  the  relations,  or  one  of  the  relations,  of  man  to  his 
Maker ;  for  he  gathers  the  voice,  the  lesson,  the  whole  burden, 
of  the  poem  into  this  sentence :  ''  Theee  is  a  seevtoe  of  God 

WHICH    is   not   for   REWARD  :    n   IS   A  HEART-LOYALTY,  A  HUNGER 

AFTER  God's  presence,  which  survives  loss  and  chastise- 
ment ;   WHICH   IN   SPFTE   OF  CONTRADICTORY   SEEMING  CLEAVES  TO 

WHAT   IS    God-like   as  the  needle   seeks   the  pole:    and 

WHICH  reaches  up  OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS  AND  HARDNESS  OF 
THIS   LIFE   TO   THE   LIGHT   AND   LOVE   BEYOND."    p.  20. 

To  this  Statement  we  cordially  assent,  but  how  is  this  iJit 
Epic  of  the  Inner  Life?  It  may  be  am,  Epic  of  the  Inner 
Life ;  but  is  it  not  rather  the  Epic  of  '  God's  Chastisement  and 
Blessing  of  Men,'  if  we  may  attempt  to  suggest  a  more  ade- 
quate title? 

Keaching  the  substance  and  merits  of  the  work  itself,  we 
hasten  to  say  that  we  have  been  profoundly  interested,  deeply 
struck,  by  the  spiritual  insight,  the  free  and  natural  method, 
the  clear  and  elegant  style,  the  pure,  idiomatic  but  choice  dic- 
tion, which  every  page  of  the  careful  Introductory  Study,  the 
Translation,  and  the  Notes,  reveals.  Nothing  finer  in  each  of 
these  aspects  has  for  long  fallen  under  our  eye  and  study. 

The  first  distinguishing  note  of  this  work,  we  might  almost 
say  the  great  "  new  departure "  of  our  author,  is  the  broad 
general  aspect  in  which  its  theme  is  viewed,  studied  and  inter- 
preted. The  poem  of  Job  is  considered  primarily  and  dis- 
tinctively as  a  literary  product,  a  work  of  literary  art,  to  be 
looked  at  simply,  as  any  other  like  work,  in  its  setting  of  time, 
place,  and  nationality, — a  Hebrew  conception,  wrought  out 
with  Hebrew  grandeur  and  simplicity,  with  Hebrew  passion 
and  spiritual  elevation.     In  his  preface  the  author  says  signifi- 
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cantly :  "  The  book  of  Job,  full  as  it  is  of  religious  edification 
is  also  a  poem,  a  work  of  literary  art,  to  be  read  andjvdged  as 
v>e  would  read  and  judge  any  poeniy  with  the  same  favoring 
presuppositions,  the  same  candor  of  criticism.  It  has  long 
been  my  conviction  that  if  we  should  make  for  it  no  demand 
but  the  literary  demand,  seeking  in  the  broad  diffused  light  of 
every  day  simply  that  unity  of  idea  and  treatment  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  every  work  of  art,  the  book  would 
prove  itself  not  less  sacred,  rather  more ;  while  also  it  would 
gain  greatly  by  stepping  out  of  its  age-constructed  frame  of 
abstruse  erudition  into  common  people's  homes  and  hearts." 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  book  of  Job  is  here  for  the  first 
time  called  a  poem ;  but  our  author  more  completely  than  any 
English-speaking  predecessor  whom  we  recall  from  among  the 
long  list  of  evangelical  critics,  translators,  and  annotators,  treats 
it  throughout  as  a  poem.  The  spirit  expressed  in  the  words 
just  quoted  pervades  the  work.  We  would  gladly  quote  here 
the  first  three  pages  of  the  Introductory  Study,  for  they  are 
surcharged  with  the  spirit  and  thought  of  the  author  towards 
his  work.  "  The  book  of  Job,"  he  says,  "  was  never  written 
to  satisfy  an  esoteric  few.  It  came  glowing  from  a  large 
human  heart,  from  the  furnace  of  universal  human  affliction ; 
and  it  is  adapted  to  reach  every  soul  that  has  thought  and  suf- 
fered. The  more  we  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  skill  of  the 
author  to  commimion  in  spirit  with  the  man,  the  more  will 
this  universal  character,  this  cry  from  the  heart  of  humanity, 
far  beyond  the  jargon  of  a  class  or  the  cimning  performance 
of  a  pen,  impress  itself  upon  us.  Time  and  space  are  annihi- 
lated, and  the  unreal  vagaries  of  speculation  seem  outlived, 
as  this  echo  of  our  own  deep  consciousness  comes  floating  to  us 
across  the  centuries." 

Such  study,  such  criticism,  such  unbiased  scholarly  tone,  is 
not  too  common.  We  do  not  desire  to  force  inferences  or  to 
wrench  from  our  author's  language  meanings  or  conclusions 
not  believed  to  have  been  intended  by  him ;  but  we  think  no 
one  familiar  with  recent  and  current  thought  on  Biblical  inter- 
pretation and  study  will  fail  to  find  great  significance  in  the 
attitude  of  mind  and  in  the  method  set  forth  and  evidenced  by 
the  quotations  just  made,  and  still  more  by  the  spirit  and  exe- 
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getical  basis  of  this  whole  work.  Readers  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
"Literature  and  Dogma," — and  it  is  occasion  of  profonnd 
regret  that  it  has  so  few  readers  and  lies  to  so  great  an  extent 
under  more  or  less  of  a  theological  ban — ^will  be  glad  to  recog- 
nize here  the  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation  and  much  of 
the  application  of  the  rule,  laid  down  by  that  unrivalled  master 
of  style  and  profound  student  of  religious  thought.  "To 
understand,"  says  Arnold,  "  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is 
fluid,  passing,  and  literary,  not  rigid,  fixed,  and  scientific,  is  the 
first  step  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  Bible."  In 
times  when  the  most  remarkable  religious  genius  of  the  cen- 
tury, as  competent  authorities  tell  us,  the  late  Cardinal  New- 
man, could  write  in  his  Apologia:  "Dogma  has  been  the 
fundamental  principle  of  my  religion.  I  know  no  other 
religion ;  I  cannot  enter  into  the  idea  of  any  other  religion ;" 
and  when  the  present  accomplished  and  learned  head  of  Prince- 
ton University  has  just  declared:  "Now  I  say,  I  dare  to 
say — would  to  God  that  men  would  heed  me — that  if  we 
must  choose  between  life  and  dogma,  I  will  say  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  life  but  a  dogma" — those  who  still  believe 
that  there  was  a  Man  behind  the  Christian  religion,  as 
Professor  Genung  believes  there  was  a  man,  and  not  a 
mere  author,  behind  the  book  of  Job,  may  welcome  with 
some  satisfaction,  "the  larger  way"  in  which  our  author 
has  approached  and  dealt  with  his  theme.  True  to  the  legend 
prefixed  to  his  Introductory  Study,  from  Lowell's  essay  on 
Dante,  our  author  has  aimed  to  discover  "  whatever  "  the  poem 
of  Job  "  has  of  great  and  perennial  significance,"  rather  than 
to  add  to  the  weight  of  "minute  exegesis"  which  already 
oppresses  it  and  its  readers.  We  think  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  Article  how  greatly  this  method  has  added  to 
our  sources  of  religious  instruction. 

Professor  Genung's  book  consists  of  three  distinct  and  sepa- 
rated parts, — The  Introductory  Study,  The  Translation,  and 
the  Notes  to  the  Translation. 

Of  the  Introductory  Study  something  has  already  been  said. 
It  was  a '  necessary  part  of  the  work,  a  needed  preliminary, 
and  it  is  in  some  ways  the  finest  part.  It  first  sets  forth,  in 
contrast  and  opposition  to  standard  and  current  methods  of 
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treating  the  book  of  Job,  what  the  author  regards  as  the 
tme  method,  which  we  have  ah*eady  stated.  It  then  discusses 
the  stmctural  outline  of  the  poem — ^its  narrative  and  its  argu- 
ment,— and  here  the  author  reaches  at  once  the  inquiry—  "  What 
in  this  book  is  most  central,  what  the  book  of  Job  supremely 
stands  for ;  or,  as  the  question  is  usually  propounded,  what  is 

To  this  his  first  answer  is,  that  the  book  of  Job  has  no  over- 
shadowing primary  didactic  purpose.  ''  The  book  of  Job,"  he 
remarks,  "  evinces  the  consummate  artistic  genius  that  created 
it  by  reading  like  a  transcript  from  life,  with  its  struggles,  its 
doubts,  its  eddying  inconsistencies.  The  action  reaches  its  end, 
not  by  the  arrow-line  of  a  homiletic  plan,  but  through  such 
gropings  and  stumblings,  such  gradual  discoveries  of  the  true 
way  as  must  content  us  all  in  this  mystery-encompassed  exist- 
ence." 

The  didactic  theory  of  the  book  of  Job  is  then  examined  and 
nobly  and  plainly  refuted.  Our  author's  literary  acumen,  his 
critical  thrust  and  fence,  are  here  brought  into  brilliant  play. 
We  heartily  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  examples.  Beaching 
easily  the  conclusion  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory  of  any 
didactic  object  of  the  poem ;  brushing  away,  with  a  sure  but 
not  impatient  hand,  "  the  cloud  of  didacticism,"  as  well  as  cer- 
tain more  mechanical  theories  or  interpretations  which  have 
been  imposed  on  the  book,  he  concludes  that  the  artistic  imity 
of  the  poem  "centers  in  a  person  rather  than  a  system  of 
thought  or  reasoning ;  it  is  Job  himself,  the  man  Job,  with  his 
bewilderment  of  doubt,  his  utter  honesty  with  himself  and  the 
world,  his  outreaching  faith,  his  loyalty  through  all  darkness 
and  mystery  to  what  is  Godlike,  who  is  the  solution  of  the  Job- 
problem,  far  more  truly  than  Job's  words,  or  the  words  of  Elihu, 
or  the  august  address  from  the  whirlwind.  How  God  deals 
with  men,  and  how  men  interpret  his  dealings ;  why  God  sees 
fit  to  afflict  the  righteous;  these  are  indeed  important  ques- 
tions, and  not  to  be  ignored ;  but  more  vital  still  is  the  ques- 
tion what  Job  is,  becomes,  achieves,  in  the  fiery  trial  of  God's 
unexplained  visitation.  In  the  answer  to  that  personal  ques- 
tion lies  the  supreme  answer  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  a  mere 
author  that  we  find  here,  but  a  man."     Stating  this  conclusion 
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affirmatively  and  in  final  terms — ^whieh  we  have  already  quoted 
with  the  author's  own  typographical  illumination,  he  says: 
"  Of  this  answer,  as  of  the  problem,  the  hero  is  as  little  aware 
as  the  rest.  Wrought  out  in  darkness  and  anguish,  it  is  known 
only  to  those  celestial  spectators  who  rejoice,  and  to  the  scoffing 
spirit  who  is  discomfited  by  it.  For  the  answer  is  not  put  in 
words,  nor  made  a  didactic  issue ;  it  is  livedP 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  fix  the  literary  class  of  poetry 
to  which  the  book  of  Job  belongs.  We  have  already  said  that 
we  think  he  rightly  classes  it  as  an  epic  poem.  This  conclu- 
sion is,  however,  opposed  to  that  of  Professor  Noyes,,  who 
regards  the  poem  as  more  dramatic  than  epic,  denominating  it 
''  rather  a  philosophical  religious  discussion  in  a  poetical  form 
than  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem,"  and  adding  that  "  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  '  Essay  on  Man '  than  to  '  Paradise  Loet,^ 
or  '  Prometheus  Vinctus.' "  The  discussion  of  this  point  is 
a  charming  passage  of  the  book, — the  references  for  con- 
firmation to  Browning's  "dramatic  method"  in  Bordello,  to 
Milton's  Paradise  Eegained,  to  the  Prometheus  Bound  of 
^schylus, — the  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  genius  and  style  in 
contrast  to  the  Greek, — the  legendary  basis  of  the  poem  and  its 
artistic  evolution, — all  these  being  wrought  out  in  brief  but 
illuminating  sentences.  "  What  Epos,"  the  author  concludes, 
in  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  type  of  genius,  "  could  more  truly 
gather  into  itself  the  most  sacred  ideal  of  such  a  nation  than  this 
story  of  Job,  the  man  in  whom  was  wrought  the  supreme  test 
of  what  it  is  to  be  perfect  and  upright,  who  on  his  ash-heap,  a 
veritable  Hebrew  Prometheus,  continued  honest  with  himself, 
true  to  what  he  saw  in  the  world,  loyal  to  what  his  soul  told 
him  was  divine,  until  the  storm  was  past  and  his  foe  shrunk 
baffled  away  ?    Is  not  such  a  theme  worth  singing  ?" 

The  next  and  longest  part  of  the  Introductory  Study  is  occu- 
pied with  what  is  well  styled  the  "  Connection  and  Continuity 
of  the  parts"  of  the  poem, — the  narrative,  the  course  and 
sequence  of  the  action,  the  dialogue  and  speeches,  the  gradual 
rise  of  Job  to  his  everlasting  No,  his  bold  arraignment  of  God, 
his  defiance,  disdain  and  discomfiture  of  the  tliree  friends,  his 
everlasting  Yea,  the  resulting  theophany,  the  intervention  of 
Elihu,  the  words  from  the  whirlwind,  at  once  announcing  and 
veiling  the  mystery  of  a  Divine  revelation,  and  the  epilogue. 
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One  other  inquiry  follows — the  origin  of  the  poem, — in  what 
age  and  nation,  from  what  soil  of  thought  and  experience,  it 
grew.  Upon  grounds  which  seem  sound  and  sufficient,  the 
author  fixes  the  date  of  the  poem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
contemporary  with  Isaiah,  the  eighth  century  B.  C. ;  and  its 
literary  origin,  in  the  so-called  Wisdom  literature .  of  the 
Hebrews,  of  which  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are 
also  parts. 

Our  author  has  now  reached  the  poem  itself.  Here  he  pre- 
sents us  with  a  new  translation,  and  probably  for  the  many  the 
highest  value  of  his  work  will  always  be  found  in  the  new 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  influences  which  will  come  from  reading 
this  new  translation.  Nothing,  we  think,  would  be  more  use- 
ful to  the  reader  of  this  book  or  of  this  Article  than  a  detailed, 
elaborate  comparison,  verse  by  verse,  passage  by  passage,  of 
our  common  translation  with  this  new  translation.  Our  habit- 
ual and  just  regard  for  the  scholarship,  piety,  and  mastery  of 
good  English,  of  the  translators  of  the  King  James  version 
would  suflfer  no  proper  diminution,  but  it  would  be  clearly  per- 
ceived how  futile  is  the  claim  and  effort  to  trammel  up  our 
Bible  by  authorized  translations  or  editions,  or  to  seek  to  im- 
pose conclusions  of  scholarship  of  one  generation  or  age  on  suc- 
ceeding generations  or  ages, — ^as  futile  and  fatuous  as  to  seek 
to  hold  and  crush  back  by  the  'dead  hand'  of  stereotyped 
creeds  and  ancient  dogmas  the  awakening,  growing,  maturing, 
progressive  religious  conceptions  of  the  world  as  it  "  spins  for- 
ever down  the  ringing  grooves  of  Change."  Scholarship  has 
no  proper  care  whatever  for  creeds  or  dogmas.  Its  great  office 
is  to  find  and  proclaim  truth  only — truth,  if  it  lies  in  creeds 
and  dogmas,  but  truth,  as  freely  and  readily,  if  it  flouts  all 
creeds  and  dogmas. 

Here  is  a  translation  which  in  scores  of  instances  discloses 
new  ideas,  new  thoughts — ^a  whole  new  plan  and  end  of  the 
book  it  deals  with — ideas,  thoughts,  a  plan  and  end,  scarcely 
ever  taught  by  the  pulpit  or  known  to  the  mass  of  Bible 
readers.  It  has  come  from  better,  more  penetrating,  more 
acute,  more  sympathetic  scholarship.  Our  author  has  lived  over 
in  imagination  the  Hebrew  life  of  tiiat  post-exilic  century  till  its 
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tone  and  spirit  seem  to  speak  from  every  line  of  his  translation. 
The  Hebrew  poetic  style  "  with  its  basis  the  parallelism,  which 
panses  at  the  end  of  every  line  and  develops  the  thought  by 
perpetual  repetition  and  antithesis,"  has  here  been  deeply  ap- 
preciated and  constantly  kept  in  mind.  The  scene  of  the  action, 
— '^  so  far  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  only  an  ash-heap  outside  an 
Arab  city," — rises  clear  on  the  mental  vision  of  one  who  reads 
this  translation. 

We  would  not  use  our  author's  work,  or  any  other  work,  as 
a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  discussions  of  theories  or  theses 
of  mere  general  or  abstract  interest,  but  we  can  hardly  omit 
the  present  chance  offered  us  to  discuss  briefly  the  general 
topic  of  translation, — the  transferring  of  thoughts,  scenes,  fig- 
ures, expressed  or  painted  in  one  tongue,  into  another.  Trans- 
lation is  as  certainly  an  imperfect  as  it  is  a  necessary  proce^. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  appropriate  exactly  the  thought  of 
another  when  stated  in  the  living  tones  and  speech  of  a  ver- 
nacular tongue.  It  is  far  more  generally  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  express  exactly  or  adequately  thoughts  and  scenes 
uttered  or  presented  in  a  foreign  tongue, — a  tongue  perhaps 
nowhere  spoken  now  or  within  thousands  of  years.  This  is 
the  task  of  the  translator  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  can  only 
be  by  force  of  the  keenest  scholarship,  the  best  trained  imagi- 
nation, the  most  sympathetic  literary  touch  and  feeling,  that 
the  best  translations  of  a  dead  foreign  tongue  can  be  produced. 

We  have  said  that  translations  cannot  be  ignored  or  avoided 
To  at  least  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  educated  men  and 
women,  translations  are  the  only  means  of  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  greatest  literature  of  the  world.  But  we  venture  to 
think  and  say  that  translations  of  the  great  literature  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages,  are  becoming  and  will 
become  more  and  more  important  and  indispensable.  Who- 
ever, for  example,  has  read  Professor  R.  G.  Moulton's  admira- 
ble Article  in  the  last  July  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'  has  surely  been 
impressed  by  the  Cambridge  professor  with  the  part  that  transla- 
tions must  hereafter  play  in  any  successful  effort  to  make  claesi* 
cal  literature  of  due  value  to  the  average  college  student  or 
university  man  of  the  present  day. 
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Bat  what  are  the  true  principles  and  methods  of  translation 
It  is  a  broad  inquiry.    We  do  not  essay  here  a  full  answer. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  state  several  indubitable  propo- 
sitions on  this  head.  The  most  general — and  really  the  least 
practically  valuable — ^is  the  rule  of  '  fidelity  to  the  original.* 
This  may  be  admitted,  will  be  admitted  by  all,  but  it  does  not 
advance  us  at  all,  for  the  instant  next  inquiry  is,  in  what  does 
this  fidelity  consist  ?  In  a  close,  servile  following  of  the  order 
of  words  or  the  form  of  phrase  and  sentence,  of  the  original ;  or 
in  greater  freedom,  a  freedom  which  aims  to  reproduce  the 
thought,  without  primary  reference  to  the  form,  of  the  orig- 
inal? There  is  but  one  answer  to  these  queries — Neither  and 
loth.  There  is  a  via  media  here  which  must  be  sought  and 
found  before  the  most  successful  translation  can  be  produced. 
Take  for  illustration  the  last  two  lines  of  Homer's  description 
of  the  shield  of  Achilles.*     Observe  the  original : 

'Ev  S'  iridet  irorafiolo  fi^a  <r^vo^  ^ilKeavolOj 
"AvTvya  irkp  irvfidrrfv  aaKeo^  irv/ca  iroirjrolo. 

Pope's  rendering  is  this : — 

'*  Now  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  artist  crowned 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  Ocean  round  ; 
In  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge  and  bound  the  whole." 

This,  however  fine  or  effective,  is  not  Homer ;  it  is  wildly 
paraphrastic  as  a  translation.     Contrast  it  with  Bryant : — 

'*  Last  on  the  border  of  that  glorious  shield 
He  graved  in  all  its  strength  the  Ocean-stream." 

This,  if  it  is  not  all  of  Homer,  is  a  faithful  rendering  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  Homer. 

The  via  media  of  translation  is  hard  to  attain  and,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  reached,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  put  bald  literalness  far 
before  free  paraphrase.  It  is  better  surely  to  have  nothing 
but  the  original,  than  to  have  what  is  not  the  original.  We 
have  known  masters  of  translation — ^the  late  Professors  Hadley 
and  Thacher  of  Yale, — whose  renderings  of  favorite  or  famous 
passages  were  intensely  literal  and  yet  full  of  power  and 
•Iliad,  viixi.  607,  608. 
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beauty — the  perfection,  we  think,  of  translation,  unless  we  can 
have  poets  like  Bryant,  Matthew  Arnold,  or  Mrs.  Browning, 
to  translate  for  us.  Nothing  coald  be  more  literal  in  every 
sense — words  and  order  of  words — and  nothing  more  effective 
and  beautiful,  than  Professor  Hadley's  well-remembered  trans- 
lation of  Homer's 

Top  S'  airafieifiSfji^vo^  trpotriipri  TroXvfiTjri^  'OBvaa-hj^ — 

"  To  him  replying,  spake  the  man  of  many  wiles,  Ulysses.** 

In  mere  diction  too  there  is  a  fidelity  to  the  original  which 
is  essential  to  the  best  translations.  In  this,  mere  artificial 
rules  are  worse  than  useless.  One  authority  insists  that  Latin 
word^  or  words  of  Latin  origin  should  be  shunned  in  trans* 
lating  Greek ;  another,  that  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  true  medium 
of  any  translation  of  a  foreign  work.  Vain  pedantry !  Good 
English  diction,  preferring  what  is  most  expressive,  whether 
of  Latin,  Greek,  or  Saxon  origin,  is  best  for  translating  any 
tongue  into  our  own,  as  indeed  it  is  best  for  all  good  English 
composition. 

But  before  all,  the  good  translator  will,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
in  substance  says,  penetrate  himself  with  a  trae  sense  of  the 
spirit  and  style  of  his  author.  For  this,  scholarship  is  as 
necessary  as  water  for  swimming.  Scholarship  alone  is  not 
enough,  but  all  other  qualities  without  scholarship — scholarship 
which  is  knowledge  of  the  age,  the  society,  the  modes  of  life 
and  thought,  the  cosmogony,  the  mythology,  the  theology,  the 
religion,  the  superstitions,  the  literary  or  religious  fetiches, 
whatever  these  may  have  been  which  enveloped  the  author — 
without  all  this,  a  foreign,  especially  an  ancient  foreign  author, 
cannot  be  truly  translated.  Nor  without  all  this  can  a  trans- 
lation be  judged.  The  best  translations  can  be  produced  or 
fitly  judged  by  scholars  only. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  cut  ourselves  off  by  what  has 
last  been  said,  from  posing  as  a  fit  judge  of  Professor  Gtenung^s 
present  translation.  It  is  our  misfortune,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  except  our  educated  clergy  and  a  few  professional 
scholars,  to  have  missed  in  youth  all  study  of  Hebrew.  We 
recall  that  in  his  famous  attack  on  Greek,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams 
pointed  out  that  John  Adams,  in  providing  for  an  academy  in 
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the  town  of  Quincy,  prescribed  that  Greek,  Latin,  cmd 
Hebrew  should  be  taught.  The  younger  Adams  evidently 
regarded  Hebrew  here  as  the  last  folly  and  fatuity.  We 
heartily  wish  such  a  misfortune  as  he  thinks  John  Adams  pro- 
vided for,  had  befallen  us.  The  Hebrew  literature  is  of  price- 
less value  ;  it  cannot  be  known  with  any  approach  to  adequacy 
except  by  a  prolonged  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

But  summoning  to  our  aid  the  modicum  of  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  which  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  the  interstices 
of  leisure  or  respite  from  our  regular  professional  pursuits  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years,  we  venture  to  say  that  we  have  read 
the  translation  by  our  present  author  of  the  book  of  Job  with 
satisfaction  nearly  unalloyed  save  by  the  consciousness  of  how 
much  is  denied  us  by  the  cause  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
Speaking  generally  of  this  translation,  it  seems  to  us  to  mani- 
fest more  of  the  essentials  of  good  translation,  such  as  we  have 
defined  them,  than  are  found  not  only  in  other  translations  of 
Job,  but  in  almost  any  other  translation  of  any  work  of  which 
we  have  knowledge. 

First  of  all,  this  translation  is  readable.  It  is  really  beau- 
tiful, pure,  strong  English.  If  we  compare  this  translation 
with  the  common  version  or  even  with  Professor  Noyes'  ad- 
mirable translation, — ^a  translation  which  we  have  read  and 
studied  continually  since  its  appearance  in  1867, — we  shall 
find  that  in  point  of  readableness,  or  good  English,  it  sur- 
passes both,  while  Genung's  has  felicities  of  diction  and  a 
degree  of  fidelity  to  the  original — fidelity,  we  mean,  to  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  original — which  we  do  not  find  in 
either  the  common  version  or  in  Noyes.  This  constitutes 
its  style — style  in  BuflPon's  sense — "Style  is  the  Mam,'' — 
style,  of  which  Lowell  has  lately  said,  laying  down  a  rule  or 
truth  which  hardly  admits  an  exception, — "  Style  is  the  only 
warrant  of  pennanence  in  literature."  Our  author  has  kept 
close  and  firm  hold  throughout  on  the  clue  or  thought  with 
which  he  starts  out, — that  in  the  book  of  Job,  where,  in 
Pascal's  phrase,  "we  expected  to  see  an  author,  we  find  a 
man."  Individual  examples  might  be  adduced  here  to  make 
good  these  opinions,  but  our  proper  space  will  limit  us  to  a 
very  few. 
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Job's  first  speech — well  called  his  Curse — ^beginning,  "  Perish 
the  day  wherein  I  was  bom  " — is  thus  rendered  in  our  common 
version  (Chap.  iii.  7-9): 

"  7.  Lo,  let  that  night  he  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice  come  therein. 

8.  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day,  who  are  ready  to  raise  up 
their  mourning. 

9.  Let  the  stars  of  the  twilight  thereof  be  dark ;  let  it  look  for  light 
but  have  none ;  neither  let  it  see  the  dawning  of  the  day." 

Genung's  translation  is  this : — 

"  Lo  1  that  night— let  it  be  barren ; 

Let  no  joyful  voice  come  therein. 

Let  them  curse  it  who  curse  days, 

Who  are  skilled  to  rouse  up  leviathan. 

Let  the  stars  of  its  dawning  be  darkened ; 

Let  it  look  for  light  and  there  be  none : 

And  let  it  not  see  the  eyelids  of  the  morning." 

In  point  of  proper  literalness,  of  readableness,  and  of  literary 
power,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  swift  and  certain  preference 
to  be  here  given  to  the  latter  translation.  Observe  "  barren " 
put  for  "solitary," — "curse  days"  for  "curse  the  day," — 
"rouse  up  leviathan"  for  "raise  up  their  mourning," — "eye- 
lids of  the  morning  "  for  "  dawning  of  the  day."  The  contract 
of  language  here  in  several  instances  is  not  greater  than  the 
contrast  of  meanings: — e.  g.,  "curse  days"  and  "curse  the 
day,"  or  "  rouse  up  leviathan  "  and  "  raise  up  their  mourning," 
— ideas  or  conceptions  not  merely  contrasted  but  opposed. 
Mark  too  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  literal  rendering,  "  eyelids 
of  the  morning,"  the  exact  Hebrew  phrase  recurring  in  Chap. 
xli.  18,  where  the  common  version  renders  it,  "eyelids  of 
the  morning" — a  figure  adopted  by  Milton,  as  the  author 
points  out,  Lycidas^  26 : — 

**  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 
We  drove  afield." 

Or,  without  reproducing  it  in  full  here,  contract  the  common 
rendering  of  EKphaz's  Vision,  than  which  all  literature  scarcely 
presents  anytliing  more  masterly  in  conception  and  word- 
painting, — with  tlie  present  translation.  The  common  render- 
ing of  one  passage  here  is  :  "  There  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a 
voice,  saying.  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?     Shall 
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a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ? " — Genimg  rendering 
it:— 

"  Silence— and  I  heard  a  voice  : 
Shall  mortal  man  be  just  before  Grod  ? 
Shall  the  strong  man,  before  his  Maker,  be  pure  ?"    - 

Or,  once  more,  compare  the  first  clause  of  verse  21,  Chap, 
iv.,  "Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them  go  away  ?" — 
with  Gtenung's, — "  Is  not  their  tent-cord  within  them  plucked 
away?" — a  striking  and  familiar  Oriental  metaphor,  "an  image 
of  precarious  human  life." 

In  such  fehcitous  accuracies — veritable  fidelity  to  the  orig- 
inal, in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — this  translation  abounds, 
tliickly  studded  with  simple  but  brilliant  instances  of  fruitful 
and  illuminating  literalism. 

We  had  in  mind  to  speak  at  greater  length  than  our  space 
will  allow,  of  the  Notes  which  accompany  the  present  transla- 
tion. It  opens  a  topic  on  which  much  might  well  be  said. 
The  current  '  Atlantic  Monthly '  has  a  cleverly-written  article 
on  "  The  Oppression  of  Notes."  All  who  have  dealt  much 
with  translations  or  are  familiar  with  current,  or,  perhaps 
especially,  with  the  text  books  of  classical  authors  of  the  last 
generation,  say  of  thirty  years  ago,  will  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  title.  No  more  inveterate  folly  or  impertinence 
has  existed  in  matters  literary  or  scholastic,  than  the  habit 
with  note-makers  and  editors,  of  elucidating  what  is  plain,  and 
tripping  lightly  over,  or  neglecting,  what  is  obscure.  Another 
eqoaUy  pestilent  practice  is  that  of  multiplying  and  piling  up 
items  of  information  open  to  all  or  within  easy  reach  of  all. 
Economy, — using  the  word  somewhat  in  its  casuistical  sense, — 
we  deem  the  first  of  all  rules  in  making  notes,  and  brevity 
next, — ^which  is  indeed  a  form  of  economy.  Profusion  is,  in 
this,  a  sin  of  deep  dye.  To  bring  to  light  what  is  latent  or 
hidden,  to  clear  up  obscurities,  to  explain  what  is  not  easily 
expUcable,  and  to  point  to  sources  of  further  '  light  and  lead- 
ing,' these  aims  cover  fully  the  office  of  notes.  But  here,  of 
course,  the  practical  question  is — How  much  ?  "  It  was  the 
privilege,"  says  Lessing,  "  of  the  ancients  never  in  any  matter 
to  do  too  much  or  too  little."  That  privilege  is  not  ours  ;  the 
secret  perished  with  the  ancients,  the  Greeks;  but  the  rule 
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remains.  For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  for  onrselvee  and  for 
others,  in  notes,  the  *too  little'  to  the  'too  much.'  Examples 
wiU  come  from  the  memory  of  every  student  of  thirty  years 
ago,  of  both  styles  of  notes — the  severe  and  the  profnse.  We 
are  fond  of  taking  down  from  our  shelves  Woolsey's  editions 
of  Sophocles's  Antigone  and  Plato'e  Gorgias.  Here  is  a  noble 
example  of  the  severe  style  of  notes.  Verbal  difficulties  and 
syntactical  or  grammatical  intricacies  are  faithfully  but  con- 
cisely treated ;  a  due  number  of  cross-references  are  given ;  an 
occasional  illuminating  reference  to  Milton  or  Shakespeare 
appears ;  but  the  stress  is  always  on  the  sequence  and  sense  of 
the  thought  and  argument,  and  never  a  word  is  wasted  to  give 
comfort  to  the  lazy  or  inattentive  reader  or  student.  We  are 
deeply  thankful  it  was  our  fortune  to  be  trained  on  this  diet, 
inured  to  this  hardship.  As  we  turn  the  pages  of  these  mar- 
vellous masterpieces,  in  these  familiar  editions,  by  some  sort  of 
palimpsestic  process  we  see  behind  the  pages  and  beneath  the 
words,  the  piercing,  truthful,  but  just  eyes  of  the  great  teacher, 
great  man, — author  of  these  notes — ^whose  scholarship  was  only 
less  admirable  than  his  character,  and  whose  memory  is  a  stand- 
ing, perpetual  rebuke  to  whatsoever  is  self-indulgent,  slothful, 
or  false. 

Professor  Genung,  in  attempting  an  entire  new  translation, 
had  need  to  resort  to  notes  to  a  greater  extent  than  an  editor 
of  an  original  text.  We  express  and  feel  surprise  at  the  smaU 
compass  to  which  he  has  been  able  to  confine  his  notes.  They 
have  been  wrought  out  not  only  with  economy  but  with  a 
high  and  admirable  sense  of  proportion.  His  notes  are  every- 
where illuminating — a  word  which  we  should  beg  pardon  for 
repeating  so  often,  if  we  could  find  its  equivalent  synonym. 
The  course  of  the  argument  of  the  poem  is  always  marked 
aloft,  unusual  Hebraic  uses  of  words,  allusions  to  unfamiliar 
Hebraic  or  Oriental  usages  of  speech  or  life,  are  sufficiently 
explained,  while  the  '  mint,  anise,  and  cumin '  of  verbal  and 
grammatical  queries  are  not  overlooked.  One  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  features  of  these  notes  is  the  deft  and 
elaborate  threads  of  cross-references  which  run  through  the 
whole.  Another  notable  feature — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as 
distinguishing  and  inspiring  as  any  feature — is  the  occasional, 
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not  over-frequent,  but  ever-felicitous,  illuBtrations  or  parallel- 
isms from  modem  authors — from  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Browning,  Tennyson.  Such  references  are  one  of  the  highest 
pleasures  of  the  taste  and  intellect,  and  when,  as  here,  apposite 
and  close  to  the  purpose,  they  have  the  full  power  and  charm 
which  belong  to  a  literary  symphony  by  the  world's  master 
artists. 

If  the  work  we  have  now  examined  were  tested  by  size  or 
quantity,  it  would  not  make  an  important  figure  in  the  teem- 
ing outpour  of  books  which  marks  our  day, — only  a  quarto  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Coleridge,  speaking  purely  in 
the  historical  spirit,  pronounced  Kant's  '  Kritik  of  Pv/re  Rear 
son'*  an  " epoch-miiing "  book.  The  term  is  applicable  to 
other  books.  We  will  not  apply  it  to  this  book,  but  content 
ourselves  \vith  the  final  remark  that  for  quality  of  literary 
work,  breadth  of  literary  and  theological  view — ^if  we  may 
properly  say  it  expresses  or  teaches  any  theology — calm,  schol- 
arly tone,  perfect  freedom  and  naturalness  of  treatment  of  its 
theme,  and  power  of  incentive  to  other  similar  studies,  this 
book  in  our  judgment  will  hold  high  rank  in  the  minds  of 
those  most  competent  to  judge  it.  A  noble  poem,  one  of  the 
world's  noblest  and  most  precious  poetical  monuments,  has 
here  received  noble  treatment, — treatment  at  once  faithful  to 
our  author's  scholarly  convictions,  and  not  justly  oflfensive  to 
the  most  timid  or  sensitive  habitude  or  prejudice  which  may 
have  associated  itself  ever  so  intimately  with  some  widely- 
accepted  views  of  the  Bible.  We  pay  to  the  author  the  tribute 
of  our  earnest  gratitude  for  his  work,  and  we  trust  his  erudition, 
Uterary  skill,  and  critical  power  are  destined  to  give  us  other 
Uke  fruits  which  will  shed  further  renown  on  the  college  which 
we  were  trained  to  love  and  which  has  always  deserved  so  well 
of  the  friends  of  sound  learning  and  good  letters. 

D.  H.  Chambeblain. 
New  York  City. 
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Article  V.— ENTHUSIASM  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

By  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian  ministry,  I  mean  lofty  and 
passionate  interest  in  it,  as  a  form  of  service  to  the  sonls  of 
men.  The  beautiful  feeling  which  Jesus  had  and  exhibited  for 
his  mission  was  part  of  his  power.  It  was  ever  a  joy  set  be- 
fore him.  He  not  only  knew  the  life  of  man  better,  knew  the 
truth  better,  could  fit  the  truth  to  the  life  better  than  all  others; 
he  also  did  his  work  with  such  sweetness  and  force  of  convic- 
tion, with  such  fullness  of  beautiful  feeling  as  to  charm  the 
souls  of  men.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  such  supreme 
grace  and  power  that  others  longed  to  do  the  same  thing.  He 
worked  as  he  walked  upon  the  water.  The  disciple  who  beheld 
was  fascinated  into  the  wish  to  do  likewise.  "  Lord  bid  me 
come  to  thee  upon  the  water."  That  exemplifies  the  conta- 
gious enthusiasm  of  Christ  in  all  that  he  said  and  did  and  en- 
dured. The  preacher's  mission  is  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  he  should  feel  deeply  and  nobly 
toward  it.  Let  me  mention  a  few,  beginning  with  the  less  im- 
portant. 

1.  First  because  he  lives  by  it.  That  fact  lays  upon  him  the 
obligation  to  do  his  best.  Obligation  always  leads  to  conscience. 
Whenever  a  minister  gets  a  fresh  birth  of  conscience  he  gets  an 
increase  of  power.  He  receives  a  material  reward.  He  is  in 
duty  bound  to  give  an  adequate  spiritual  return.  Thus  through 
a  reflection  so  elementary  a  man  may  carry  a  new  spirit  into  his 
whole  ministry.  Mr.  Webster  used  to  say  that  that  sermon  was 
the  best  which  took  the  deepest  hold  of  his  conscience.  We 
may  add  that  the  minister  who  can  engage  his  conscience  most 
earnestly  in  his  work  will  be  the  most  powerful  minister.  If 
the  primary  reflection  that  we  as  ministers  owe  our  churches  a 
full  equivalent  for  value  received,  will  enlist  afresh  our  moral 
nature  in  our  word,  then,  I  say,  that  reflection  ought  to  be 
made.  Commonplace  things  may  open  doors  into  the  presence 
of  the  kingliest  truths.  Through  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  law 
that  binds  into  one  the  material  universe,  looked  into  Newton's 
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earnest  eyes.  Through  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  Jesus  bade  his 
disciples  discern  the  loving  wisdom  within  whose  compass  all 
events  take  place.  Things  on  the  material  side  of  life  may 
send  the  mind  with  great  celerity  into  the  sphere  of  duty. 

'*  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man ; 
When  Duty  whispers  *  lo,  thou  must  I ' 
The  youth  replies  I  can." 

The  layman  has  a  right  at  the  hands  of  his  minister  "  to  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  nmning  over."     That 
is  an  appalling  test  to  reflect  upon  after  an  inmiature,  ill- 
arranged,  loose  and  wandering  sermon.     The  minister  must  at 
least  do  his  best  to  earn  the  temporal  support  given  him.     He 
must  scorn  the  idea  of  gifts.     There  is  something  magnificent 
in  old  Samuel  Johnson's  indignation  over  the  pair  of  boots  left 
at  his  door  in  college.     It  was  a  blow  at  his  sense  of  manhood. 
He  was  poor.     His  boots  were  bad.     But  they  must  serve  him 
until  he  can  earn  a  new  pair.     A  world  of  power  shows  itself 
there.     As  the  bird  shoots  skyward  by  striking  its  feet  against 
the  earth,  so  some  men  rise  Godward  through  impact  upon 
common  things.     Carlyle  speaks  of  the  houses  built  by  his 
father.     They  were  object  lessons  in  honor  to  the  whole  town. 
They  preached  the  fundamental  principles  of  truth  and  justice 
to  the  son.     He  could  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  him, 
through  those  Annandale  cottages.     They  were  symbols  of  all 
honest  and  honorable  work.    The  son  resolved  to  write  Ijis 
I  books,  as  the  father  built  houses.     The  father  lived  by  his 
trowel ;  the  son  by  his  pen.     Upon  each  the  fact  of  sustenance 
imposed  an  obligation  to  do  his  best.     Christians  receive  power 
to  earn  eternal  life.     Work  out  your  own  salvation.     Ministers 
may  therefore  receive  power  to  earn  the  temporal  return  for 
their  service.     They  live  by  their  calling.     Let  them  not  live 
upon  it. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  ministry  is  our  profession  should  inspire 
loyalty  to  it.  Regimental  pride  is  in  nowise  inconsistent  with 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  other  portions  of  the  army.  An 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  no  barrier 
certainly  to  the  recognition  of  the  opportunities  lying  in  other 
ways  of  serving  men.     There  is,  however,  something  wrong 
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with  the  minister  who  has  the  power  to  reflect  and  feel  the 
motives  that  attract  men  to  the  other  professions  and  who  is 
almost  without  capacity  to  appreciate  the  transcendent  privi- 
leges of  his  own.  You  find  this  type  of  man  everywhere. 
You  find  him  in  politics.  He  is  full  of  praise  for  countries  be- 
yond the  seas,  with  no  word  of  recognition  and  encouragement 
for  affairs  at  home.  Overestimate  of  things  foreign  is  no  bet^ 
ter  that  underestimate.  Anglomania  is  not  a  whit  more  respect- 
able than  Anglophobia.  Among  the  most  urgent  needs, of 
cultivated  young  men  in  our  time  and  community  is  an  iBtenser 
Americanism.  The  call  is  to  look  once  more  into  the  principles 
upon  which  this  nation  was  founded,  to  nourish  a  deeper  affec- 
tion for  the  ideas  it  embodies,  to  give  heart  and  soul  to  the  ser- 
vice of  it.  In  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  senate  Mr.  Calhoun 
delivered  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

When  Mr.  Webster  came  to  reply  he  said  that  he  loved 
liberty  no  less  ardently  than  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina ;  but  it  was  our  dear-bought  Americcm  liberty  to  which  he 
was  chiefly  devoted.  The  farmer  who  is  always  looking  over 
the  fence  and  admiring  the  crops  of  his  neighbors,  the  man 
who  has  eyes  only  for  the  beauty  of  his  friend's  home,  the  citi- 
zen whose  chief  enthusiasms  are  beyond  the  sea,  the  church- 
goer whose  mouth  is  dumb  as  regards  praise  except  when  his 
pastor  happens  to  exchange ;  these  are  the  nearest  of  kin  to 
the  minister  who  celebrates  the  glory  of  every  other  profession 
but  his  own.  From  such  ministers  comes  the  wail  that  the 
pulpit  has  lost  its  power.  We  all  are  conscious  of  a  tendency 
at  times  to  sympathize  with  this  wail.  The  immense  incen- 
tives to  our  calling  are  not  always  easily  felt  amid  its  inevitable 
discomforts.  It  is  natural  sometimes  at  least,  to  think  other 
men  nobler  than  we,  their  lot  in  life  happier,  their  trials  fewer, 
their  burdens  lighter.  "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness;" 
but  not  that  of  other  hearts,  except  by  observation.  When 
Grant  went  into  his  first  battle  as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  he 
tells  us  that  he  went  with  trepidation.  He  had  been  through 
the  Mexican  war  and  in  as  many  engagements  in  that  conflict, 
as  any  one  soldier  could  be.  Yet  when  confronted  by  an 
enemy,  led  by  a  soldier  of  the  same  rank  as  himself,  he  went 
forward  with  extreme  fear.     To  Grant,  it  was  natural  to  think 
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the  Confederate  colonel  a  braver  and  a  better  soldier  than  him- 
self. It  came  to  him  only  as  an  inference  from  the  rebel 
officer's  retreat,  that  other  men  had  as  good  reason  to  fear  him, 
as  he  had  to  fear  them. 

The  minister,  in  the  heart  of  parish  discomforts,  is  apt  to 
pictnre  to  himself  the  felicities  of  the  college  professor,  or  the 
newspaper  editor,  the  lawyer  or  the  family  physician.  An 
effort  of  reflection,  upon  facts  gained  by  observation,  is  needed 
to  convince  him  that  these  gentlemen  have  to  bear  the  contra- 
diction of  sinners  no  less  than  himself.  Judging  from  experi- 
ence I  should  say  tliat  in  the  heart  of  most  young  ministers 
there  is  a  divided  professional  homage.  Foolish  ideals,  as  they 
seem  to  me,  intrude  upon  the  preacher  and  divide  into  two  or 
three  streams  the  love  that  should  pour  along  one  chosen 
channel.  One  of  these  ideals  is  that  of  the  pure  thinker. 
If  one  has  ever  studied  under  a  pure  thinker,  given  him- 
self to  the  critical  appreciation  of  book  after  book  and 
master  after  master,  in  the  sphere  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
theory ;  if  he  has  ever  tasted  the  luxury  of  intellectual  thor- 
oughness, the  joy  of  extended  outlooks  in  the  world  of  ideas ; 
if  he  has  ever  come  under  the  fascination  of  the  desire  to 
work  out  for  himself  an  independent  view  of  the  world ;  if  he 
has  ever  longed,  with  true  philosophic  devoutness,  for  the 
rationalized  expression  of  his  life ;  he  will  drag  with  him  into 
his  ministry,  along  with  untold  good,  several  positive  evils. 
One  will  be  the  divided  ideal.  The  pure  theorizer  and  the 
preacher  will  fight  each  other.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
intellectual  life  legitimate  to  the  ministry  and  therefore  he  is 
ever  cultivating  alien  forms,  leading  a  forlorn  hone.  Wliile  he 
remains  in  charge  of  a  parish,  he  can  never  become  an  author- 
ity in  the  teacher's  field.  While  he  is  forever  trespassing  in 
that  field,  he  cannot  cultivate  his  own  with  true  success.  The 
danger  is  of  becoming  a  hybrid,  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
The  proverb  has  it  "  Jack  at  all  trades  and  master  of  none." 

We  find  this  illustrated  in  the  early  career  of  Chalmers. 
He  was  a  political  economist  and  a  mathematician,  as  well  as  a 
minister.  While  he  was  making  the  ministry  a  cover  for  sci- 
entific investigation,  he  had  no  preaching  power.  When  after 
his  great  illness  the  preacher's  ideal  stood  out  before  him 
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clothed  in  divine  attractiond,  he  did  not  become  less  of  a  scholar 
or  thinker ;  but  this  ideal  expelled  forever  all  that  was  alien 
and  inconsistent  with  itself.  Tears  afterwards,  when  advocat- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  holding  a  pulpit  and  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  the  same  time,  as  being  more  than  any  man 
could  do  well,  and  when  confronted  by  a  contradiction  supplied 
from  his  early  utterances,  he  replied  that  he  did  once  hold  a 
diflEerent  opinion.  He  was  devoted  to  mathematics.  Mathe- 
matics is  the  science  of  dimensions.  But  then,  added  he,  with 
overwhelming  impressiveness,  "  I  forgot  the  shortness  of  time 
and  the  greatness  of  eternity." 

Other  ministers  are  tormented  with  the  literary  deviL  It  is 
the  passion  to  print  that  divides  the  homage  of  their  souls. 
They  mean  it  to  be  simply  the  overflow  of  their  life.  The 
implied  metaphor  contains  a  withering  correction.  When 
there  is  an  overflow  from  a  river  there  is  first  a  filling  of  its 
channel  from  bank  to  bank.  Overflows  do  not  come  from  ebb- 
ing streams.  The  main  current  of  the  Nile  is  fullest  and 
mightiest  when  its  waters  spread  over  the  whole  adjacent 
region.  If  a  minister's  overflow  is  like  this,  nothing  can  he 
said  against  it.  Doubtless  now  and  then  it  is  of  this  character. 
While  the  community  is  being  flooded  with  the  life  of  some 
great  preacher,  the  stream  running  through  his  pulpit  is  swifter 
and  completer  than  ever.  With  most  men,  however,  this  lite- 
rary devotion  means  diversion  of  the  intellectual  and  vital 
force.  The  man  is  cut  into  two,  with  now  the  literary  ideal  in 
the  ascendent  and  again  the  professional ;  meantime  the  con- 
gregation and  the  reading  community  swing  between  hope  and 
fear.  Sometimes  you  hear  the  sad  refrain  "  Would  that  thou 
wert  either  cold  or  hot ;  but  because  thou  art  neither  I  will"— 
and  then  proceed  to  carry  out  the  awful  threat.  •  The  demands 
of  two  professions  are  more  than  most  men  can  meet.  It  is 
only  a  Hannibal  that  can  enter  the  field  against  two  and  three 
commanders  and  hold  them  all  at  bay.  Besides,  the  ideals  are 
entirely  distinct.  The  remark  is  attributed  to  Hannibal  on 
hearing  a  pliilosopher  step  aside  from  his  special  field,  to 
discuss  military  science,  "  I  have  heard  plenty  of  old  fools  in 
my  life,  but  this  one  beats  them  all."  It  is  not  simply  too 
much  work,  but  work  requiring  distinct  tastes,  methods  and  ends. 
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It  is  like  asking  a  distinguished  violinist  to  be  also  and  in 
virtue  of  that  fact,  a  distinguished  vocalist.  To  those  hesita- 
ting between  the  professional  and  the  literary  ideal,  I  would 
humbly  say,  "Eemember  Lot's  wife!"  With  other  men  the 
hobby  is  organization.  Organization  is  good ;  but  it  is  not  life, 
life  will  make  way  for  itself  as  rivers  dig  their  own  channels. 
The  minister's  chief  title  is  not  teacher.  It  is  not  writer.  It 
is  not  organizer.  It  is  preacher.  He  thinks,  and  writes,  and 
organizes  in  the  interest  of  Christian  character.  With  him 
truth  and  art  and  order  are  for  life.  *'  This  one  thing  I  do  " 
gives  us  the  single  magnificent  idealism  of  Paul.  He  had 
reduced  his  battle  to  one  issue.  No  man  having  put  his  hand 
to  the  plow  looks  back.  If  he  should,  not  only  wiU  his  fur- 
row be  crooked,  but  soon  there  will  be  no  furrow  at  all,  the 
plow  will  be  out  and  sliding  along  on  the  surface.  Mohammed's 
choice  on  overlooking  Damascus,  the  pearl  of  the  east,  must 
symbolize  the  minister's  decision:  '^Man  can  have  but  one 
Paradise  and  mine  is  in  another  world."  These  alien  ideals  are 
not  for  the  preacher.  His  is  the  ministry  of  the  word.  He 
has  chosen  it  for  better,  for  worse,  until  death  them  do  part. 

3.  This  suggests  another  point,  the  intellectual  opportunities 
of  the  ministry.     They  are  other  than  those  of  the  teacher  and 
writer,  but  they  are  certainly  not  less.     Technical  scholarship 
is  an  impossibility  for  the  modem  minister.    Scholarly  instincts, 
habits,  and  powers  may  be  his ;  but  not  scholarly  attainment 
equal  to  the  specialist.      Vast  accumulations  of   antiquarian 
lore  are  also  ruled  out.     So  too  with  enormous  reading.     Great 
producers   are  not  as  a  rule,   great  readers,   and  conversely, 
omniverous    readers  are  lacking  in   creative    power.     John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  accounting  for  the  philosophic  failures  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  remarks,  that  Hamilton  gave  so  much  of 
the  strength  of  his  mind  to  mere  acquisition,  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  his  intellectual  power  was  left  over  for  original  work. 
The  intellectual  limitations  of  the  ministry  are  obvious.     We 
never  read  one  half  the  books  we  resolve  to  read.    We  never 
take  up  a  period  in  history,  and  cover  it  with  anything  like 
the  thoroughness  we  planned.     We  have  to  bring  the  passion 
for  investigation  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  to  a  halt,  while 
We  respond  to  the  call  of  the  sermon.     Yet  I  think  the  remark 
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of  an  eminent  lawyer  of  our  time  is  strictly  tme  that  the 
ministry  is  the  most  intellectual  of  the  professions.  The  sub- 
jects with  which  the  minister  is  habitually  dealing,  if  dealt 
with  in  a  large  and  vital  way,  explain  and  enrich  the  intellect 
as  no  other  subjects  do.  As  men  bom  in  high  countries  among 
mountain  ranges,  are  usually  strong  in  imagination  and  senti- 
ment, so  ministers  cannot  live  in  the  presence  of  the  divine 
realities  without  marked  effect  upon  the  understanding.  In 
college  philosophical  studies  are  often  advocated,  as  furnishing 
the  highest  mental  discipline.  Religion  always  involves  phil- 
osophizing. In  one  fashion  or  another  the  minister  is  forever 
working  upon  the  problems  of  philosophy ;  God  and  man  and 
their  relations.  These  are  the  questions  of  human  beings,  and 
that  which  deals  with  them  may  be  termed  philosophy  or 
Christianity,  according  to  the  method  employed  and  the  results 
arrived  at.  If  there  be  intellectual  vigor  to  be  obtained  from 
wrestling  with  these  things,  then  the  minister  has  as  good 
ground  for  hope  as  any  man. 

Then  as  respects  the  motives  to  such  studies.  In  the  case  of 
the  minister  these  are  wonderfully  stimulating.  In  the  interest 
of  faith  he  must  consider  the  Divine  Being  and  character. 
The  more  indispensable  faith  in  God  revealed  in  Christ  seems 
to  him  to  be  to  the  human  soul,  the  more  the  difficulties  of 
faith  are  pressed  upon  him  by  men  and  women  in  the  sore 
struggle  of  life,  the  more  thoughtful,  thorough  and  vital  will 
be  his  intellectual  work.  To  him  a  Theodicy  is  not  an  interest- 
ing intellectual  puzzle,  but  a  practical  necessity.  The  wider 
his  human  sympathies,  the  profounder  will  be  his  interest  in 
ascertaining  and  declaring  the  true  character  of  God.  The 
suffering  in  life  will  urge  him 

"  To  assert  eternal  Providence 
And  justify  the  ways  of  Gtod  to  men." 

If  the  minister  is  interested  in  men,  he  must  be  interested 
in  sinners.  He  will  soon  discover  that  sinners  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  the  universe.  His  own  spirit  will  be  troubled  as  he 
thinks  of  their  unutterable  distress.  A  conscience  is  a  sublime 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  terrible  possession.  The  consideration 
of  conscience  in  relation  to  emotion  and  wiU  is  the  science  of 
ethics,  and  every  burdened  sinner  that  the  minister  meets  sends 
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him  to  the  fresh  and  deeper  study  of  that  august  center  of 
human  personality.  He  goes  to  the  springs  of  moral  life,  to 
the  source  of  moral  distinctions,  not  from  a  speculative  impulse, 
but  from  the  most  urgent  practical  consideration,  from  sympa- 
thy with  the  suffering  of  a  fellow-man.  With  such  an  object 
in  view,  with  such  painful  facts  calling  for  interpretation,  may 
not  the  minister  hope  for  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  noble  mind  in 
the  sphere  of  ethics  ?  The  minister  is  driven,  as  Butler  was, 
by  a  tremendous  necessity  to  become,  in  his  measure,  a  moral 
thinker.  Here  we  note  the  great  privilege  of  the  minister. 
He  need  not  become  a  mere  dealer  in  words.  He  need  not  lose 
himself  in  meaningless  abstractions.  To  this  his  professional 
temptation  is  slight.  Everything  about  him  is  concrete  matter 
of  fact.  His  thinking  may  have  the  chief  characteristic  of  all 
great  thinking,  a  basis  in  fact,  and  an  honest  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain that  fact.  Is  it  a  baptism  that  he  is  engaged  in  ?  As  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  the  infant  head,  as  he  offers  his  prayer  over 
its  consecrated  life,  the  whole  problem  of  education  emerges 
upon  his  vision.  Is  it  a  marriage  that  he  solemnizes  ?  Through 
the  beautiful  service  he  may  look  upon  the  social  constitution 
of  human  life ;  through  it  he  may  receive  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  God  embodied  in  that  con- 
stitution, a  new  incentive  to  discern  and  declare  the  ideedism 
lying  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  The  beautiful  service  which 
it  is  the  minister's  privilege  to  perform  carries  with  it,  for  every 
earnest  man,  high  intellectual  opportunity.  His  ministry  opens 
up  every  month  into  the  heart  of  social  problems.  Again,  he 
goes  there  not  dreamily,  but  in  the  interest  of  concrete  beauty 
and  terror.  Or  it  may  be  the  distresses  of  the  poor  that  arrest 
him,  the  hardships  of  the  wage-earner,  the  strife  between  the 
labor  and  the  capital  represented  in  his  own  congregation,  the 
waves  of  unrest  that  heave  and  toss  their  angry  crests  under 
his  study  windows.  If  the  minister  has  eyes,  sympathies,  and 
a  conscience,  he  must  think  in  the  presence  of  such  facts. 
Thus  his  profession  opens  into  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
turbulent  region  of  the  human  life  of  our  time.  Thus  looking 
upon  the  quaking  industrial  order  the  world  over,  watching 
facts,  putting  them  together,  matching  outward  facts  with  in- 
ward, he  may  work  his  way  clear  of  absurd  theories  and  reach 
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sounder  practical  conclusions  than  are  possible  to  most  men. 
The  question  may  be  that  of  immortality.  The  death-chamber 
and  all  the  intensity  of  sorrow  must  quicken  the  intellect,  must 
make  whatever  is  valid  in  the  arguments  of  Plato,  in  the  rea- 
sonings of  Paul,  in  the  weighty  words  of  Butler,  in  the  great 
thoughts  of  other  men  upon  this  theme,  vital  indeed;  must 
press  the  minister  to  personal  convictions  definite  and  deep, 
must  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  words 
as  few  can — "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  We  have  a 
calling  full  of  intellectual  opportunity  and  incentive.  Some 
of  the  greatest  men  have  lived  within  its  limits  and  have  not 
felt  confined.  The  testimony  of  that  acute  thinker  and  accom- 
plished writer,  James  Martineau,  is  representative  of  sound 
opinion.  "  He  who  finds  room,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
sermon,  to  interest  and  engage  his  whole  soul,  would  be  guilty 
of  affectation  were  he  to  disown  the  occasion  which  wakes  up 
his  worthiest  spirit,  and  which,  however  narrow  when  measured 
by  the  capacities  of  other  men,  is  adequate  to  receive  his  best 
thoughts  and  aspirations.  I  am  therefore  well  content  to  min- 
gle with  the  crowd  of  sermonizers." 

4.  "We  need  to  remember  always,  that  the  ministry  is  related 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  tjie  supreme  human  means  of  its 
advance.  After  all,  this  must  be  the  mainspring  of  our  enthu- 
siasm. There  is  a  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,  a  divine 
dominion  to  be  established  in  the  conscience  of  all  men  and  a 
human  freedom  to  be  had  under  it.  This  is  the  end  of  our 
whole  service,  the  supreme  end.  This  vast  and  glorious  ideal- 
ism must  ever  float  before  the  minister's  imagination.  Hu- 
manity is  made  to  be  the  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit. 
Humanity  is  interpreted  in  the  presence  of  the  cross.  That 
interpretation  is  to  be  progressively  realized  in  the  world.  It 
is  to  find  a  form  of  consummation  in  time.  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Clirist.  It  is  this  condition,  wrought  into  every  fibre  of  the 
moral  nature  that  crowns  with  unspeakable  worth  the  office  of 
the  preacher.  This  conception  of  an  order  of  God  for  man- 
kind, hinted  at  in  the  very  beginnings  of  our  race,  outlined 
dimly  in  the  first  Hebrew  who  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went ;  given  with  ever-increasing  clearness  and  power  to  the 
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illustrious  line  of  prophets,  fully  unveiled  in  the  Lord  from 
heaven ;  by  him  set  forth  in  the  comprehensive  term  love,  the 
term  for  ideal  rectitude  between  man  and  man  and  the  ideal 
relation  between  the  human  child  and  the  heavenly  Father ;' 
this  conception  in  devotion  to  which  Christ  taught,  and  toiled, 
and  died,  and  rose  again,  in  homage  to  which  he  commissioned 
his  apostles  and  their  co-laborers,  in  the  interest  of  which  the 
whole  richly  varied  power  wliich  we  caU  the  Christian  church 
came  into  being  and  through  which  as  the  main  channel  of 
divine  movement  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent ;  this  vast  and  thrill- 
ing conception  must  never  be  far  from  the  minister's  thoughts. 
There  were  two  ways  of  fighting  battles,  even  successful 
battles,  in  the  Civil  War.      One  commander,  considered  the 
enemy  in  his  presence  and  no  more.     The  field  to  be  won  to- 
day ;  his  thought  went  no  further.     Grant  had  another  way. 
From  the  first,  he  perceived  the  ideas  at  issue  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country.      It  was  nationalism  and  freedom 
against  sectionalism  and  slavery.      This  was  the  ideal  back- 
ground of  Grant's  fighting.     His  clear  eye  took  in  the  whole 
theatre  of  the  war.    After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  he  tells  us  he  believed  that  although  much 
fighting  remained  to  be  done,  the  rebellion  was  doomed.    A 
Government  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  was  to  be  reestabUshed.    Then  it  was  that  fresh  inspira- 
tion came  to  him  every  day.     Then  it  was  that  battles  seemed 
so  important,  victories  so  telling,  the  calling  of  a  soldier  so 
grand,  the  movement  and  direction  of  armies  so  sublime.     It 
is  80  with  the  ministry.     The  reign  of  eternal  love  is  to  be 
established  in  the  souls  of  men.     This  is  the  preacher's  ideal 
background.     It  is  this  that  makes  him  sure  that  the  ministry 
is  a  divine  institution.     Much  may  be  done  by  books,  much  by 
the  training  of  home,  much  by  schools,  much  by  the  discipline 
of  toil,  much  by  the  wisdom  which  God  gives  through  the 
experiences  of  life.    But  books,  and  home,  and  schools,  the 
interest  of  toil  and  tears,  the  profusion  of  powers  for  the  cor- 
rection of  error  and  the  spread  of  truth,  do  not  supersede  the 
ministry.     The  preacher  is  necessary  to  them  all.     It  is  won- 
derful how  slow  even  intelligent  men  are  to  see  the  spiritual 
import  of  the  truth  in  hand.     For  example,  let  any  one  read 
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Manrice's  lecture  on  Newspapers,  in  his  wonderful  volume  on 
"  The  Friendship  of  Books."  There  is  the  newspaper,  which 
men  are  reading  every  day,  with  so  much  in  it  to  develop 
horror  and  pity,  sympathy  and  humanity ;  with  so  much  in  it 
to  evoke  gratitude,  with  so  much  to  make  one  long  for  a  wiser 
teacher  and  a  nobler  guide,  and  all  the  while  these  obvious 
implications  of  the  Spirit  are  never  dreamed  of.  I  have  heard 
ministers  say  that  they  simply  discuss  the  truth  and  leave  the 
congregation  to  make  their  own  appUcation.  That  means,  that 
the  preacher  declines  to  do  the  special  service  his  congregation 
require.  No  better  description  need  be  given  of  the  work  of  the 
preacher,  than  that  contained  in  Matthew  Amold^s  phrase  con- 
cerning the  vocation  of  the  poet;  the  application  of  noble 
ideas  to  life.  According  to  this  conception,  which  I  hold  to  be 
the  true  one,  the  sermon  is  nothing  from  end  to  end  but  appli- 
cation. Congregations  are  intelligent  and  alert  in  many  ways. 
One  thing  they  are  very  inapt  in  and  that  is,  in  seeing  the 
spiritual  import  of  an  idea.  They  may  see  the  idea ;  but  its 
significance  for  life  is  hidden.  They  are  fascinated  by  it,  as 
one  might  be  by  sunrise  and  forget  the  whole  world  that  it 
illumines.  The  significance  for  life  of  home,  education,  litera- 
ture, industry,  science,  government,  the  sum  of  ideas  that  rise 
into  view,  through  the  structure  and  the  process  of  human 
society ;  that  is  the  preacher's  work.  Many  a  man  will  tell 
you  of  his  noble  moods  and  of  his  consequent  failure  in  duty ; 
but  it  takes  the  preacher  to  generalize  this  into  the  maxim 
"  then  I  saw  that  there  is  a  way  to  hell  even  from  the  gate  of 
heaven."  It  takes  insight  and  a  combination  of  rare  gifts  to 
lay  open  the  triumphant  process  of  that  life,  to  which  God  has 
given  great  blessings  through  great  sorrows,  "  As  deceivers  yet 
true ;  as  unknown  and  yet  well  known ;  as  dying  and  behold 
we  live  ;  as  chastened  and  not  killed  ;  as  sorrowful  yet  always 
rejoicing ;  as  poor  yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing 
yet  possessing  all  things."  This  is  the  dispensation  of  the 
spirit.  According  to  the  Christ-type  he  works  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  character.  He  works  through  many  instru- 
mentalities. The  ministry  shares,  in  the  production  of  Chris- 
tian character,  with  many  cooperating  forces.  Still  among 
these  it  is  chief.    In  a  sense  it  is  the  completing  of  them  alL 
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Aristotle  said  "  AJl  knowledge  is  for  practice  ;"  that  is,  in  "  our 
phrase,  all  truth  is  for  life.     Thus  the  preacher's  calling  is  at 
the  summit  of  all  callings.    The  building  of  a  bridge  across  a 
stream  requires  many  hands.     The  foundations  are  laid  under 
water ;  on  either  side  the  circle  rises.     Still  the  structure,  to 
one  who  had  never  seen  a  bridge,  would  be  an  enigma,  until 
the  keystone  is  laid.    That  completes  the  arch.     That  explains 
the  work.     So  it  is  with  the  ministry.     The  calling  that  claims 
all  truth  for  life,  that  lives  in  the  application  of  it  to  life, 
interprets  all  the  other  departments  of  intellectual  labor  and 
completes  them  in  one  vast  and  varied  service  to  the  human 
soul !     The  Christian  ministry  began  when  Jesus  said  "  Eepent 
ye  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."    It  will  end,  only 
with  the  consummation  of  that  kingdom  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
5.  One  reason  more   for   enthusiasm  in  our  calling.      We 
must  make  our  ministry  a  labor  of  love,  an  offering  to  humanity, 
a  tribute  to  the  Infinite.     Only  thus  can  we  do  our  best  work. 
No  man  can  attain  eminence  or  achieve  much  in  any  calling 
that  he  does  not  love.    It  is  only  in  the  line  of  its  lovetf  that 
the  mind  evolves  its  best  results.     How  well  this  is  understood 
by  eminent  literary  men.     Carlyle  would  not  write,  except 
where  he  could  love  and  hate.     His  "Cromwell"  is  a  great 
book.     It  is  so,  largely  because  it  is  a  labor  of  love.    His 
"Life  of  Sterling"  is  the  most  artistic  thing  he  ever  did. 
Something  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  more  to 
the  heart  and  imagination  of  the  biographer.     We  find  him 
giving  advice  to  Emerson,  advice  expressive  of  the  highest 
wisdom  for  all  who  would  do  their  best  in  this  world.     Find 
some  character  thoroughly  great  and  lovable,  and  give  your 
powers  to  that.     Oret  something  to  do  which  shall  engage  your 
whole  soul,  which  shall  hold  you  to  your  work,  through  the  in- 
spiration of  a  great  and  beautiful  love.     Then  books  will  be 
bom  that  will  bless  the  world.     Such,  in  substance,  is  Carlyle's 
advice  to  his  friend.     It  is  applicable  to  every  calling,  especially 
so  to  ours.     If  we  love  our  calling,  it  will  be  so  suggestive. 
It  will  quicken  our  powers,     ft  will  make  our  nature  fruitful. 
It  will  draw  forth  the  best  that  is  in  us,  the  best  that  God  can 
lodge  in  our  life.     This  word  "  best "  has  two  meanings — an 
outward  and  an  inward. 
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If  we  love  it,  we  shall  find  the  miniBtry  the  completeet 
means  of  self-expression.  We  shall  have  in  it  the  artist's  joj 
in  its  noblest  form.  If  you  ask  for  the  final  motive  of  creation, 
yon  can  find  no  satisfactory  answer  short  of  love.  If  yon  look 
into  this  motive  yon  discover  in  God's  heart  the  necessity  and 
joy  of  self-expression.  Creation  is  the  divine  self-expression 
and  self-realization  in  nature,  in  humanity,  in  Christ,  and  in  the 
new  creation  in  Christ.  God  in  nature,  in  humanity,  in  Christy 
and  in  the  Christian  creation  is  revealing  and  realizing  his 
eternal  fullness.  I  think  it  is  Plato  that  calls  God  the  artist. 
In  our  thought  of  God  it  is  still  more  fitting.  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
hath  been  made.  Thus  the  infinite  life  eternally  craves  and 
eternally  achieves  self-expression  and  self-realization.  Byron 
stands  for  the  artist  when  he  sighs  "  Oh  that  I  could  wreck  my 
thought  upon  expression!"  That  impulse  is  in  the  soul  of 
every  poet,  of  every  genuine  writer,  of  every  true  speaker ; 
in  the  soul  of  every  man 'that  paints  a  real  picture,  forms  a  real 
image  of  any  thought  or  piles  a  structure  high  in  the  air. 
While  suppressed,  the  idea  and  sentiment  oppress  the  heart ; 
with  utterance  comes  relief  and  power. 

'<  To  me  there  came  a  thought  of  grief, 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief.'* 

Thinking,  doubtless,  along  this  line,  a  distinguished  preacher 
once  remarked  to  me,  "  How  can  the  people  get  along  tliat  are 
not  parsons?"  So  exquisitely  suited  is  the  ministry,  to  the 
richest,  the  most  varied,  and  the  noblest  utterance  of  life. 
How  men  have  missed  this  wonderful  side  of  our  profession. 
Roberston,  of  Brighton,  is  one  of  the  first  in  our  century  to 
seize  upon  it.  How  absolutely  one  with  his  life  is  his  preach- 
ing. It  is  the  form  of  utterance  into  which  he  throws  its 
whole  content.  He  struggles  to  find  the  living  God.  It  is  an 
awful  experience.  What  shall  he  do  with  it  ?  He  makes  a 
sermon  on  "  The  Wrestling  of  Jacob,"  and  pours  into  that  the 
glorious  treasure.  He  feels  the  terrible  solitude  in  life  to  all 
true  men.  He  takes  for  his  theme  "  The  Loneliness  of  Christ," 
keeping  his  own  life  in  such  fine  reserve,  using  it  as  eyes  to 
behold  the  eternal  beauty  and  divine  sadness  of  Christ's  soli- 
tude, using  it  as  imagination  to  draw  in  bold  outline,  like 
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monntain  ranges,  the  sustaining  realities  of  Grod's  presence, 
and  as  passion  to  pour  a  sunset  glow  over  the  truth  to  which 
he  had  led  his  hearers.  No  man  ever  understood  more  clearly 
the  artistic  side  of  the  ministry.  No  one  of  his  generation 
equaled  him  in  the  adaptation  of  the  ministry  to  the  necessities 
of  a  rich  and  noble  nature. 

Beecher's  life  is  perhaps  most  instructive  here.  A  marvel- 
ously  gifted  man  accepts  the  intellectual  limitations  of  his 
calling.  What  a  Mrriter  he  might  have  been.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  man  has  but  one  life,  and  that  he  cannot  do  more 
than  one  thing  well.  It  shows  the  superb  moral  quality  lying 
at  the  basis  of  Beecher's  soul,  that  he  deliberately  chose  the 
preacher's  calling,  and  for  the  sake  of  eminence  in  it  surren- 
dered sweetly  every  other  hope.  He  spoke  the  contents  of  his 
great  heart,  and  the  whole  world  listened.  He  used,  the  office 
of  the  preacher  in  this  high  sense  before  a  larger  audience,  for 
a  longer  term  of  years,  than  any  other  great  preacher  of  our 
centuiy.  He  is  dead,  and  the  controversies  that  clouded  his 
name  and  turned  so  many  away  from  the  wisdom  of  his  utter- 
ances, are  now  relegated  to  another  world  and  to  the  Judge  of 
all.  His  grasp  of  the  ministry,  as  an  instrument  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  soul,  freighted  with  a  divinely  purified  and 
enriched  life,  was  the  grasp  of  a  master.  His  use  of  it  as  the 
channel  along  which  he  poured  the  stream  of  his  ideas  and 
feehngs  is  a  striking  example  of  its  possibilities. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  the  Gospel 
by  Mark,  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  the  Gospel  by  John  ?  Simply 
the  presentation  of  Jesus  through  the  vision  of  different  men. 
Certainly  Luke's  conception  of  Jesus  is  broader  than  Matthew's. 
Certainly  John's  Gospel,  confessedly  the  greatest,  is  Jesus 
through  the  inspired  reflection  and  divinely  guided  life  of 
the  beloved  disciple.  John's  whole  life  is  brought  to  the 
appreciation  and  interpretation  of  his  Master.  It  is  not 
simply  the  Master,  it  is  the  Master  through  the  life  of  the 
disciple;  hence  the  power  of  the  picture.  So  with  Paul's 
Gospel.  It  comes  out  of  the  whole  soul  of  the  man.  He 
preaches,  not  himself,  but  Christ.  Still  it  is  the  Christ  within 
him  the  hope  of  glory,  the  Christ  through  whom  he  can  do  all 
things,  the  Christ  that  lives  in  him  with  such  sovereign  power 
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as  almost  to  efface  his  own  indiyiduality.  This  transmissaon  of 
the  divine  through  personal  thought  and  feeling  and  utterance 
is  the  only  method  recognized  in  the  Bible.  To  claim  the 
ministry  as  the  instrument  of  expression  for  a  cultivBted  Chris- 
tian life  is  to  put  one's  self  in  accord  with  the  method  of  the 
Bible.  The  preacher  is  an  artist.  He  has  his  conceptions  of 
truth  and  duty  and  beauty.  These  conceptions  are  his  life. 
The  utterance  of  them  is  a  necessity  and  an  exhilaration.  The 
poet  and  the  preacher  should  always  be  on  good  terms.  They 
are  next  of  kin.  Bums  tells  us  that  his  sorrows  took  wing 
when  he  had  embodied  them  in  song.  Whenever  his  noble 
spirit  was  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  injustice,  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  by  the  calamities  that  befell  his  revered  father,  or 
by  his  own  sad  reverses,  his  one  unfailing  solace  was  his  muse. 
I  think  l^his  is  so  honorable  in  him,  and  so  suggestive  to  us. 
Fundamentally  he  was  a  true  man.  He  concealed  nothing 
from  himself,  not  even  his  sin  and  failure.  He  revered  his  art 
Into  the  songs  and  poems  that  have  become  part  of  the  literary 
heritage  of  the  world,  he  poured  the  swelling  fullness  of  his 
soul.  David  used  his  art  in  precisely  the  same  way.  His  fifty- 
first  psalm  is  his  confession  and  consolation.  The  twenty-third 
is  the  utterance  of  happy  life  and  immortal  hope.  The  psalms 
are  instinct  with  life  and  beauty,  because  they  are  the  fit  ex- 
pression of  loving  and  beautiful  life.  Dryden  joins  his  parish 
priest  to  David : 

*'  David  left  him  when  he  went  to  rest  his  lyre ; 
And  after  him  he  sung  the  best." 

The  association  of  priest  and  poet  is  true  thus  far — ^that  what 
the  psalm  is  to  the  poet,  the  sermon  is  to  the  priest  The  ser- 
mon is  not  hard  to  write  when  this  is  its  character.  Writing  a 
sermon  is  a  means  of  grace.  The  love  that  longs  for  and 
creates  utterance  grows  as  it  gains  it.  If  I  have  seemed 
to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  inward  motive,  let  me  do  penance 
by  quoting  the  remark  of  a  minister — a  neighbor  of  mine — 
to  the  effect  that  churches  are  run  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy. 

There  is,  however,  an  outward  motive.  The  artist  sees 
to  it  that  the  expression  shall  reveal  his  idea  to  others  and 
oommunicate  its  sacred  impulse.      AU  art  at  its  highest  is 
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unselfish.  It  becomes  in  its  sablime  moments  imconscions.  It 
thinks  only  of  two  things,  adequate  self-expression  and  ade- 
quate revelation,  self -uttered  and  others  blessed ;  out  of  that 
heart  of  beauty  all  true  art  comes.  When  love  is  in  the  soul, 
it  will  not  leave  its  work  until  it  push  it  as  near  as  possible  to 
completeness.  Shakespere  got  his  living  from  writing  plays. 
Was  then  bread  and  butter  the  central  impulse  out  of  which 
his  work  came  %  No  man  could  have  done  such  work  for  such 
a  return.  Shakespere's  work  is  a  labor  of  love.  It  is  the  cre- 
ation and  memorial  of  love.  It  is  his  immeasurable  loving 
tribute  to  humanity.  Its  range  and  perfection  reveal  the  depth 
of  the  sacred  impulse  within.  Shakespere's  greatness  is  human, 
beautiful,  and  infinitely  touching.  Did  Milton  write  for 
money  ?  He  received  for  "  Paradise  Lost,"  when  pubKshed, 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  in  all  about  seventy.  The  greatest  epic 
in  our  language*  had  another  motive  than  money  behind  it.  It 
is  the  organ-toned  utterance  of  a  soul  whose  love  must  find 
expression.  Nothing  but  the  insight,  the  patience,  and  the 
eloquence  of  love  could  have  left  us  such  a  bequest.  In  the 
first  line  of  his  greatest  poem  Tennyson  uncovers  the  secret 
spring  of  everything  that  deserves  the  name  of  literature : 
"Strong  son  of  God,  Immortal  Love." 

That  scene  in  " Lear"  will  be  recalled  where  Cordelia^  in  utter 
loathing  of  the  hypocrisy  of  her  sisters  in  their  wild  expres- 
sions of  affection  for  their  father,  asks : 

'*  *  What  shall  poor  Cordelia  do?' 
Love  and  be  silent." 

That  marvelous  touch  of  nobleness  seems  to  teach  that  art  is 
not  necessary  to  love,  that  it  can  live  without  symbols.  But 
this  is  only  on  the  surface.  It  can  live  without  a  symbol — 
utterance ;  but  not  without  all  symbols.  It  builds  love  into 
Ufe,  the  vital,  consummate,  divine  art,  whose  eternal  type  is, 
"the  Word  became  flesh."  If  we  would  really  reach  our  best 
in  preaching,  we  must  love — love  God,  love  Christ,  love  the 
truth,  love  men  with  a  tender,  passionate,  exhaustless  love. 
Our  ministry  must  become  our  life,  our  supreme  privilege  as 
servants  of  mankind ;  the  beautiful  gate  for  the  outgoing  of  a 
supernal  affection,  the  form  into  which  we  can  throw  the  whole 
VOL.  ra.  24 
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richness  and  truth  and  intensity  of  our  being.  We  must  make 
full  proof  of  our  ministry.  We  live  by  it,  and  that  creates  an 
obligation.  It  is  our  chosen  profession,  and  that  should  expel 
all  embarrassing  ideals.  It  has  unique  and  wonderful  intel- 
*  lectual  opportunity,  and  that  should  captivate.  It  is  related  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  chief  instrumentality  of  its  ad- 
vance, and  this  should  awaken  the  intensest  enthusiasm.  It  ig 
our  art,  our  mode  of  self-expression,  our  supreme  method  of 
teaching  and  inspiring  our  fellow-men.  This  should  consecrate 
it  an  object  of  the  purest  and  most  passionate  love.  In  the 
nineteenth  pAlra  the  heavens  are  recognized  as  the  utterance 
of  God.  At  the  close  of  the  psalm  the  writer  prays  that  the 
words  of  his  mouth  may  somehow  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  divine.  It  is  a  whim  of  mine  that  the  ideal  sermon  should 
thus  copy  the  course  of  nature.  Sunrise  and  sunset  are  glori- 
ous and  how  various ;  the  outgoing  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. But  all  the  way  between  is  taken  up  with  clear,  pure, 
unadorned  shining ;  an  element  is  given  to  work  in,  in  which 
to  find  one  another,  by  which  to  see  our  way  through  the  world; 
a  thing  unobtrusive  and  unostentatious ;  doing  its  work  so  well 
as  to  elude  notice  or  remark ;  then  as  it  sprung  into  being  iu 
the  tenderest  beauty,  swelling  into  unutterable  glories  at  the 
close.  If  we  cannot  copy  the  tenderness  of  daybreak  and  the 
splendor  of  sundown,  we  can  at  least  imitate  the  clear,  pure, 
unadorned,  all-illuminating  life  that  lies  between. 

I  have  spoken  of  love  as  the  ultimate  source  of  .the  sermon. 
Paul  writes  to  the  Philippians  that  they  need  his  words,  and 
that  it  is  not  irksome  to  him  to  utter  them.  There  is  no  irk- 
someness,  no  barrenness,  no  commonplace  in  love.  It  is  an 
eternal  romance.  Let  it  be  real ;  then  let  it  show  itself,  and  it 
will  always  engage  the  hiiman  heart.  It  is  not  irksome,  says 
Paul ;  then  occurs  in  that  third  chapter  of  his,  where  he  tells 
us  he  writes  the  same  things,  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  his  bursts 
of  eloquence :  revealing  the  supreme  motive  of  his  immortal 
ministry :  "  What  things  were  gain  to  me  these  have  I  counted 
loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  verily,  I  count  all  things  to  be  loss,  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord :  for 
whom  I  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  bnt 

refuse  that  I  may  gain  Christ." 

Geo.  a.  Gordon. 
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Article  VI.— THE  LIGHT  OP  THE  WORLD. 

The  Light  of  the  Worlds  or,  TTie  Great  Consummation.    By 

Sib  Edwin  Arnold,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  C.  S.  I.  New  York :  Funk 

&  Wagnalls,  1891. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  poem  would  have  had  a  very 
extensive  sale,  or  would  have  called  for  extended  notice,  except 
for  considerations  which  lie  entirely  outside  itself.  It  lias  been 
widely  heralded,  and  pubhc  expectation  has  been  wrought  up 
to  a  high  pitch.  It  has  been  looked  for  with  great  eagerness, 
simply  because  it  was  by  the  author  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia," 
and  was  supposed  to  be  supplementary  thereto.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  wholly  apart  from  the  earlier  poem ; 
otherwise,  the  oddity  of  the  interest  which  it  has  aroused  can- 
not be  understood. 

"  The  Light  of  Asia "  owed  its  popularity  not  to  its  poetic 
merits  alone,  great  as  those  merits  undoubtedly  are.  For  most 
readers  the  subject  was  an  entirely  novel  one.  To  the  average 
Christian  mind,  religion  in  India  is  merely  a  confused,  cruel, 
and  corrupt  superstition,  without  a  redeeming  feature.  We 
may  say  that  Buddhism  had  a  right  to  be  known  not  only  to  the 
scholars  but  to  the  people  of  the  Western  world,  in  its  purest 
and  earliest  determinable  form.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  recognized 
this  right,  and  set  forth  the  gospel  of  Buddha  with  great 
beauty  and  force  in  the  most  favorable  light.  To  many  per- 
sons it  was  a  Jiew  revelation,  and  the  extraordinary  interest  and 
power  of  the  story  would  have  won  for  it  a  hearing  even  had 
it  been  told  with  much  less  skill  and  much  less  poetry. 

The  fascination  was  so  great  that  it  made  temporary  Buddhists 
of  many  readers.  The  spiritual  elevation  of  pure  Buddhism, 
thus  suddenly  revealed,  made  an  impression  to  some  extent 
commensurate  with  what  we  might  expect,  and  many  mistook 
the  profoxmd  poetry  of  the  subject  for  the  poetry  of  the  writer. 
Then,  too,  the  strangeness  of  the  subject  was  supplemented 
by  the  unfamiliarity  of  details.  The  novelty  of  the  stage  set- 
ting, if  I  may  so  caU  it,  largely  helped  the  impression.     The 
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strangeness  of  the  scenery,  the  queer  names,  the  unknown 
marks  and  accents  by  which  the  author  tried  to  aid  the  translitera- 
tion of  Indian  words,  all  these  things  added  to  the  work  an  air 
of  mystery  which  was  decidedly  helpful  to  its  success  with  the 
average  man.  They  imparted  to  it  a  certain  vagueness  which 
left  free  room  for  the  untrammelled  play  of  the  imagination. 

These  things  helped  "  The  Light  of  Asia "  in  its  snccess^ 
but  there  was  one  thing  that  helped  it  more.  It  was  good 
poetry — at  least  much  of  it  was.  The  things  in  the  subject 
itself,  which  attracted  the  reader,  inspired  the  author.  The  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  it  were  enough  to  have  inspired  a  less  poetic 
soul,  and  to  have  guided  a  less  skillful  hand ;  and  there  are 
passages  of  sustained  poetic  eloquence  which  make  good  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  claim  to  the  high  name  of  poet. 

The  brief  lines,  "  After  Death  in  Arabia,"  now  constitute 
his  best  title  to  that  name,  and  it  is  praise  enough  to  say  that 
there  are  parts  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia  "  which  approach  them 
in  poetic  merit. 

One  curious  result  of  the  publication  of  "The  Light  of 
Asia "  was  the  impression  which  went  abroad  among  certain 
classes  of  people  that  the  author  was  himself  a  pervert  from 
Christianity  to  Buddhism.  There  are  persons,  and  their  name 
is  legion,  who  cannot  conceive  of  a  Christian  man  seeing  any 
beauty  or  use  or  truth  in  another  religion.  To  them  all  other 
religions  are  inventions  of  the  devU,  wholly  evil  and  vile, 
having  in  them  no  element  of  truth,  or  good,  or  helpfulness  for 
the  soul  of  man.  That  any  inspiration  should  have  come  down 
from  heaven  for  the  elevation  of  mankind,  except  through 
Hebrew  channels,  seems  to  them,  either  a  blasphemous  heresy, 
or  a  successful  refutation  of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  When 
Arnold  unfolded  to  them  the  splendor  of  this  ancient  religion, 
these  light  and  narrow  minds  condemned  him  as  a  pervert  from 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  or  hailed  him  as  a  leader  into  realms  of 
eternal  truth. 

All  this  seems  preposterous,  but  it  is  exactly  true,  as  innumer- 
able newspaper  paragraphs  bore  witness  for  a  year  or  two  after 
"  The  Light  of  Asia "  appeared.  Sir  Edwin  of  course  knows 
all  about  this,  and  one  approaches  the  new  poem  with  a  feeling 
that  it  is  partly  intended  as  a  refutation  of  this  popular  impres- 
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sion ;  that  it  is  first  of  all  a  confession  of  faith  and  only  second- 
arily a  poem.  The  critic  must  try  to  divest  himself  of  this 
prepoesession  but  will  not  find  it  easy  to  do  so,  for  the  author 
does  not,  apparently,  intend  that  he  shall.  The  very  structure 
of  the  poem  confirms  it.  We  find  one  of  the  chief  interloc- 
utors to  be  a  Buddhist,  who  is  converted  to  Christian  belief  by 
the  story  of  Jesus  as  it  is  told  by  Mary  Magdalene.  He  recog- 
nizes in  this  story  "  the  Great  Consummation ;"  a  higher  and 
completer  revelation  of  God  than  is  found  in  Buddha.  More- 
over there  are  some  attempts  on  the  part  of  Xh^  personcB  to 
refute  or  at  least  to  prejudge  certain  points  in  later  Christian 
theology  which  are  not  to  the  author's  taste.  The  reading  of 
the  book  is  calculated  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  efface  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  statement  of  belief  put  forth  to  refute 
the  current  charge  of  apostacy.  This  impression  seriously 
cripples  one  in  the  attempt  to  judge  rightly  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  the  work,  as  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  which  underlies 
the  impression,  must  have  seriously  crippled  the  poet  in  his 
undertaking. 

The  advantage  which  the  author  formerly  had  in  the  novelty 
of  his  subject  is  of  course  entirely  wanting  here.     He  has  to 
tell  the  most  familiar  of  all  stories,  and  the  only  novelty  is  in 
his  method  of  treatment  and  in  the  unworthy  expedient  of 
giving  an  unaccustomed  spelling  to  familiar  names.     When  he 
wrote  about  Buddha,  most  of  his  readers  had  no  standard  with 
which  to  compare  his  work  ;  when  he  tells  of  Christ,  he  has  to 
st^d  the  ordeal  of  comparison  with  evangelists,  and  poets,  and 
historians,  and  preachers,  and  teachers,  with  whose  words  and 
works  his  readers  are  thoroughly  acquainted.    The  most  unin- 
structed  reader  is  sure  to  ask  whether  Arnold's  verses  are  bet- 
ter, from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  than  the  bare  incisive  prose 
of  Mark  or  the  poetry  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  these  are  known 
to  him  in  the  English  Bible.     Any  instructed  reader  is  sure  to 
bring  each  episode  in  the  story  of  Jesus  to  the  test  of  much 
that  is  familiar  to  him.     In  taking  the  life  of  Christ  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  English  poem,  the  author  has  set  for  himself  the 
highest  possible  standard,  and  by  it  he  must  stand  or  fall  in  the 
estimate  of  his  readers.     It  is  not  worth  while,  at  this  late  date, 
to  ask  how  he  has  succeeded  when  thus  judged.     The  verdict 
has  been  delivered  already. 
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There  are  some  things  incident,  not  to  the  poem  itself,  but 
to  the  form  in  which  it  is  published,  which  give  a  certain  shock 
to  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Considering  the  subject, 
and  the  air  of  discipleship  which  the  writer  assumes,  there  is 
certainly  an  incongruity  suggested  by  the  letters,  which  precede 
and  follow  the  author's  name  upon  the  title  page.  Sir,  K.  C. 
I.  E.,  C.  S.  I.  together  form  an  ornamental  garnishing  which 
seems  singularly  out  of  place.  The  blame  cannot  be  laid  upon 
piratical  publishers  who  are  seeking  to  "boom"  their  wareB 
without  consulting  the  author.  For  the  book  professes  to  be 
covered  by  a  copyright  which  must  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  anxious  consultation  between  author  and  publishers.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  title  page  appears  a  notice  of  copyright  by 
the  publishers,  with  this  explanation : 

'*  This  copyright  protects  the  work  of  an  American  poet,  who,  in  col- 
laboration with  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  has  contributed  lines  to  various 
portions  of  this  poem,  which  lines  are  incorporated  in  both  the  Ameri- 
can edition  and  the  English  edition." 

The  natural  man  must  have  a  sneaking  sympathy  with  any 
attempt  to  evade  the  injustice  of  our  recent  copyright  system, 
but  the  subject  which  is  thus  introduced  seems  to  cast  an 
unpleasant  light  upon  the  introduction.  It  seems  as  if  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  had  misunderstood  one  commandment  of  him 
whose  gospel  he  has  undertaken  to  preach,  and  had  heard  it  in 
some  such  form  as  this : 

'*  If  any  man  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  try  to  sav-e 
thy  cloak  by  pretending  that  it  belongs  to  some  one  else." 

Whether  such  an  attempt  to  evade  the  law  for  purposes  of 
substantial  justice  is  exactly  immoral  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
here,  although  I  have  a  strong  opinion  about  it,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  "  The  Light  of  the  World "  would  be  a  much  more 
effective  poem,  did  not  its  preface  smack  so  strongly  of  an 
uncommon  anxiety  to  lay  up  treasures  upon  earth. 

Having  much  of  the  same  impertinence  are  two  little  foot- 
notes found  on  pages  88  and  137.     The  first  reads  thus : 

''The  lines  ensuiog  were  written  at  the  foot  of  the  famons  extinct 
volcano,  Fuji  San,  near  Tokyo,  in  Japan." 
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This  introsion  of  the  author's  personality  and  whereabouts, 
upon  the  page,  is  annoying.  If  the  comparison  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene to  "  some  majestic  mount" 

'<  In  Cathay  or  Japan,  whose  lofty  bulk 
Raged  once,  aJl  flame  :*' — 

is  80  far-fetched  as  to  require  to  be  thus  justified  in  prose,  it  is 
too  far-fetched  to  be  good  poetry. 

The  other  note  is  yet  more  offensive.  When  Mary  is  describ- 
ing the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  the 
author  intrudes  himself  again  in  this  way : 

"  The  ground,  on  which  this  synagogue  stood  at  Nazareth,  was,  for 
some  time,  owned  by  the  author,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
hospital  there,  which  but  partially  succeeded." 

While  undertaking  to  tell  about  a  thrilling  incident  in  the 
earthly  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Author  (with  a  large  A) 
suddenly  diverts  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  himself  and  his 
investment  in  real  estate.  This  information  may  be  important 
and  interesting  to  himself,  but,  thus  furnished,  it  jars  upon  our 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet : 
Figs ! "  It  may  be  remarked  here,  in  passing,  that  perhaps 
the  poet's  most  serious  failing  is  his  lack  of  this  sense.  Because 
of  this  lack  his  real  merits  avail  little  or  nothing. 

The  criticisms  thus  far  made  do  not  touch  the  poem  itself. 
The  judicious  use  of  a  pair  of  scissors  would  do  away  with 
these  objectionable  points  entirely,  and  leave  the  poem  untouched. 
But  the  criticisms  are  of  real  value  as  illustrating  Sir  Edwin's 
fatal  disqualification  for  treating  the  subject  which  he  has 
chosen.  No  other  subject  requires  so  fine  a  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  such  a  delicate  touch,  such  tact,  such  regard  for  the 
aesthetic  sensibilities.  The  loftiest  flight  is  forgotten  if  it  ends 
in  a  bathetic  tumble ;  the  reader  is  not  pleased  to  be  carried 
away  upon  poetic  wings,  if  he  is  suddenly  dropped  floundering 
in  a  mire  of  bad  taste.  Perhaps  the  reader  might  not  easily 
discern  the  reason  why  he  finds  the  poem  so  unsatisfactory, 
were  not  the  key  to  his  dissatisfaction  so  obviously  furnished  by 
the  title  page  and  notes.  But  he  does  easily  discover  tliat  the 
bad  taste  there  displayed  has  crept  into  the  poem  everywhere. 
*'  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  all." 
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It  ifi  more  difficult  to  illoBtrate  this  defect  briefly  from  the 
poem  than  from  its  concomitants,  and  a  few  examples  must 
suffice.  One  is  famished  by  the  necessity  which  the  poet  has 
felt  laid  upon  him  to  declare  his  own  theological  opinions.  As 
he  has  not  chosen  to  appear  personally  as  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors he  has  felt  obliged  to  put  these  views  into  the  mouths  of 
others.  Wlien  Mary  Magdalene  discourses  about  the  atonement 
and  the  life  of  Christ,  there  is  a  gleam  of  absurdity  about  it  for 
the  reason  that  her  remarks  could  not  possibly  be  her  own,  but 
are  obviously  those  of  a  certain  K.  C.  I.  E. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  passage  which  begins  on  page  213, 
with  the  lines :  (Mary  loquitur :) 

**  It  may  be  there  shall  come  in  after  days — 
When  this  Qood  Spell  is  spread-^some  later  scribes, 
Some  far  off  Pharisees,  will  take  His  law, — 
Written  with  Love's  light  fingers  on  the  heart, 
Not  stamped  on  stone  'mid  glares  of  lightning-fork— 
Will  take  and  make  it  code  incorporate  ; 

*  «  *  •  •  *  * 

And  change  its  heavenly  cherishing  tenderness 
To  warrant  for  the  sword,  the  chain,  the  flame, 
Liending  hard  Hate  the  sacred  seals  of  Love, 
And  crying :  *  Who  believes  not,  perishes !' " 

The  poet  then  goes  on,  still  under  the  pseudonym  of  Mary, 
to  impeach,  not  perhaps,  the  veracity,  but  certainly  the  compe- 
tence, of  the  witnesses  to  the  gospel,  and  remarks  that  if  John 
himself  were  to  say  certain  things  (which  by  the  way  he  has 
said),  he  would  not  believe  them,  because  John  was  not  always 
infallible. 

**  Nay  I  if  'twere  John  himself  shall  teach  such  God 
And  call  him  Christ's,  I  could  remember,  too, 
How,— when  John  bade  him  call  down  lightning-bolts 
Consuming  those  Samaritans  who  drave 
Him  and  the  twelve  away— He  softly  spake  : 
*  I  came  to  save  men's  lives,  not  to  destroy  !' " 

Then  follows  a  diatribe  against  the  bloody  Hebrew  dispensa- 
tion, in  which  the  people  have  been  "  horribly  nurtured,"  and 
which  shall  for  a  time  "  stain  the  new  crystal "  of  the  gospel's 

purity. 

^  **  With  memory  of  bad,  bitter,  bloody  shrines, 

And  savage  Righteousness,  and  jealous  Jah  I" 
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The  atithor  elsewhere  gives  in  a  few  words  his  notion  of  the 
relation  between  the  old  law  and  the  new  gospel : 

**  Ab  though  Christ  had  not  come  a  second  time 
To  break  those  stones  of  Moses." 

It  is  of  course  in  vain  to  remind  the  author  of  the  saying : 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets : 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  His  answer  is  ready  : 
''  Is  Matthew  a  reliable  witness,  when  we  cannot  even  trust 
John  ?" 

From  the  whole  book  it  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  worth 
while,  to  construct  a  pretty  complete  outline  of  Arnold's 
theology.  It  does  not,  however,  particularly  interest  the  world 
at  large.  The  selective  method  of  treating  the  Scripture, 
accepting  as  true  what  one  likes  and  rejecting  what  one  does 
not  like,  is  sufficiently  familiar,  and  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  name  of  Arnold.  One  of  that  name,  a  far  greater 
poet  and  a  far  greater  theologian  than  Sir  Edwin,  has  "  worked 
it  for  all  that  it  is  worth."  The  method  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
novelty,  and  its  adoption  cannot  cause  surprise.  Neither  does 
his  dislike  for  the  Pauline  theology,  or  for  the  Old  Testament 
greatly  concern  us.  He  is  welcome  to  his  views,  if  he  can  recon- 
cile them  with  his  intelligence  and  his  spiritual  needs.  But 
his  attempt  to  make  Mary  Magdalene  responsible  for  them  is 
quite  intolerable.  To  compel  her  to  refute  by  her  authority 
theologies  of  which  she  never  heard,  to  vilify  the  faith  of  her 
fathers,  and  to  discredit  the  character  and  competence  of  her 
fellow  disciples,  is  unnatural,  shocking,  outrageous.  Such  a 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  good  taste,  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  sense  of  propriety  is,  in  the  aesthetic  sphere,  a  sin  which 
shall  not  be  forgiven. 

Perhaps  quite  as  striking  an  instance  of  the  same  bad  taste, 
though  one  more  difficult  to  define,  is  the  ose  which  is  made  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus.  She  is  living  in  the  house  of  Magda- 
lene in  some  capacity,  and  is  summoned  to  testify  before  the 
visiting  Magus  as  to  the  unseen  world  and  its  realities.  The 
average  reader  vnll  find  her  testimony  rather  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory, like  that  of  a  modem  spirit  seer,  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  its  purpose,  and  is  the  final  contribution  to  the  conversion 
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of  the  already  hesitating  Magas.  Now  I  submit  that  the  poor 
little  maid  ought  not  to  have  been  put  through  this  ordeaL 
It  is  a  shame.  Every  thoughtful  reader  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  remarked  with  wonder  and  something  of  awe  the 
unanimity  of  the  writers  in  refraining  from  speaking  of  the 
experiences  of  those  who  were  raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  a 
shock  to  us  at  this  day  to  have  a  man  rise  up  and  try  to  tell  us 
all  about  it.  Had  not  the  man  a  warning  ?  Had  he  never 
heard  the  voice  of  his  great  contemporary  ? 

**  When  Lazarus  left  his  chamel-cave 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  returned, 
Was  this  demanded  if  he  yearned 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave? 

*  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days?* 
There  Uves  no  record  of  reply. 
Which  teUing  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

From  every  house  the  neighbors  met, 
The  streets  were  filled  with  joyful  sound, 

A  solemn  gladness  even  crowned 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 

Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ  I 

The  rest  remaineth  unrevealed  ; 
He  told  it  not :  or  something  sealed 

The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer; 

No  other  thoughts  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  aits 

And  He  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears. 

Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete, 
She  bows  and  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears." 

If  one  such  warning  as  this  were  not  enough,  Sir  Edwin 
might  with  profit  have  studied  the  reticence  of  Lazarus,  as  Mr. 
Browning  has  set  it  forth  in  his  record  of  a  certain  strange 
medical  experience.  Sir  Edwin  is  not  a  fool,  but  he  has  cer- 
tainly rushed  in  where  really  great  poets  have  feared  to  tread. 
There  is  a  certain  indecency  in  compelling  the  little  girl,  of 
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whom  we  only  know  that  her  dead  ear  heard  the  words,  "  Talitha 
cnmi,"  to  speak  of  the  "  manifestations "  as  though  she  were 
an  exhibition  medium.  Whatever  the  seal  upon  the  Evangel- 
ist's lips,  it  is  one  which  a  man  with  a  normal  sense  of  fitness 
would  not  essay  to  break. 
Try  to  imagine  Jesus  saying 

•*  Love  thyself  last !    Drink  deep 
The  nectared  anodyne  of  selflessness." 

You  cannot  do  it.  That  was  not  the  way  in  which  he  talked. 
It  is  utterly  out  of  character.  It  jars  against  our  sensibilities. 
Thus  we  find  continually  evidences  of  an  entire  lack  on  the 
poet's  part  of  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  for  his 
work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  here.  The 
reader  can  pick  them  out  for  himself ;  he  will  have  no  trouble 
in  discerning  them,  if  he  have  sense. 

It  is  strange  that  the  same  fault  should  be  found  in  the  words 
of  the  poem.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  command  of  very  excel- 
lent and  smooth  flowing  blank  verse.  He  seems  to  be  able  to 
do  with  it  what  he  pleases ;  so,  when  he  distorts  and  disfigures 
it,  it  must  be  from  choice.  He  thinks  it  pretty.  Now  such 
lines  as  these : 

"  Those  were  the  ejfes,— communing  with  the  siinea— " 
"  Man  should  go  hare,  poorer  than  fowls  of  air,''^ 

occurring  in  blank  verse  smite  the  anguished  ear  like  a  blow. 
"Every  school-boy  knows"  the  impropriety  of  introducing 
rhymed  couplets  into  blank  verse ;  at  least  he  knows  the  rule 
in  the  grammar,  and  Sir  Edwin  certainly  ought  to  know  enough 
of  the  reason  behind  the  rule  to  prevent  his  doing  this  sort  of 
thing: 

"  A  Glory  sitting  equal  in  the  sky 
With  Good's  own  glory  everlastingly ; " 


or  this : 
or  this: 


*'  I  was  not  there,  since  now  ye  shall  believe  : 
Let  us  arise  and  go ;  and  make  him  live?" 

''  For  our  King's  throne  the  cruel  torturing  Tree  1 
We — who  in  those  glad  days  of  Galilee 
Left  all  and  followed  him." 
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Perbape  of  the  three  citations  the  second  is  the  most  exasper- 
ating, but  any  of  them  is  shocking. 

Defects  of  this  sort,  violations  of  good  taste,  obscure  the 
merits  of  the  poem  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
do  justice  to  those  merits.  When  one  is  in  a  continual  ner- 
vous tremor  lest  something  horrible  should  happen,  it  is  hardlj 
possible  to  enjoy  what  is  really  fine.  There  are  passages  which 
many  will  admire  and  which  others  wiD  resent  These  are  the 
pretty  ones.  They  tickle  some  fancies,  but  some  have  no  taste 
for  mere  prettiness  in  connection  with  this  subject.  These  lines 
will  serve  as  an  example : 

"  The  sins  which  reddened  Earth  are  washed  away 
Whiter  than  wool,  the  debts  which  loaded  Earth 
Are  paid  by  Love's  kiss  on  the  Lips  of  Law, 
Tenderly  silenced." 

There  are  those  who  wiU  feel  that  the  conceit  of  the  kiss  of 
love  which  silences  the  lips  of  law  is  horribly  out  of  place  when 
applied  to  the  atonement  of  Christ.  And  there  are  people 
who  like  this  sort  of  thing.  But  there  are  passages  about  whose 
beauty  there  can  be  no  dispute,  such  as  the  rhymed  episode  of 
the  meeting  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  at  Tyre,  and  Mary's 
discourse  (pages  224-231)  concerning  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus, 
although  the  latter  is  marred  by  one  of  the  slips  in  the  meter 
and  by  the  conceit  just  quoted. 

In  setting  forth  th^  character  of  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  went  seven  devils,  Sir  Edwin  has  chosen  to  take  the 
traditional  view  which  identifies  her  both  with  the  woman 
which  was  a  sinner,  and  with  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and 
Lazarus.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  his  taking  this  view  for 
poetical  purposes,  and  indeed  there  is  an  artistic  advantage  in 
having  for  his  principal  speaker  one  who  had  known  Jesus  in 
so  many  ways,  as  the  physician  of  body  and  soul,  and  as  house- 
hold friend.  But  the  splendor  of  the  reformed  sinner^s  dwell- 
ing in  Magdala  ill  accords  with  our  preconception  of  the  home 
at  Bethany,  and  makes  the  identification  difficult  to  the  reader. 
Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  author  could  not  have  done  bet- 
ter here  than  to  disregard  accuracy  in  his  search  for  poetry. 
In  identifying  Lazarus  with  the  rich  yoimg  ruler  who  came  to 
Jesus  and 
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*'  Made  the  great  refusal ;" 

he  has  not  so  much  justification,  and  there  are  small  blunders,  for 
which  there  can  be  no  justification  at  all ;  e.  g.: 

**  So  long  hast  thou  been  with  me  here, 
And  not  yet  known  Me,  Peter  T' 

or, 

"  He  who  had  twenty  myriad  shining  ones 
With  golden  plumes  at  poise,  fluttering  to  fly 
Swift — if  it  might  have  been — to  wipe  his  brow 
Clear  of  the  bloody  sweat." 

Though  to  be  sure  "  twenty  myriad  "  is  "  more  than  twelve 
legions." 

My  purpose  has  been  not  to  show  that  "  The  light  of  the 
World  "  is  a  failure,  but  simply  to  show  why  it  is  so.  There 
have  been  great  and  successful  poets  who  have  shown  grossly 
bad  taste,  but  their  greatness  and  success  have  been  in  spite  of 
this  defect  It  has  been  overborne  by  vigorous  strength.  But 
next  to  his  lack  of  taste.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  most  conspicuous 
fault  is  lack  of  sustained  power.  No  one  for  a  moment  would 
think  of  calling  him  a  poet  of  power ;  and  such  an  one  must 
he  be  who  can  rightly  sing  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  "  strong 
Son  of  God." 

Thomas  Ruthbbfobd  Bacon. 
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Abticle  VII.— prayer  IN  A  UNIVERSE  OF  LAW. 

/  Has  prayer  any  place  in  such  a  universe  ?  Can  prayer  under 
such  conditions  be  anything  more  than  an  aspiration  of  the 
soul,  panting  after  the  living  God  ?  This  question  threatens 
the  faith  of  some  honest  minds.  Many  have  hung  it  up  on 
convenient  intellectual  pegs,  hoping  someday  to  take  it  down 
\and  answer  it  satisfactorily.  To  most  men  it  is  a  perplexity. 
It  is  with  the  hope  of  shedding  some  light  upon  it,  that  this 
paper  has  been  writtten. 

Herbert  Spencer  in  the  Data  of  Ethics*  has  given  his 
answer:  "The  Veddah  who  thinks  that  failure  to  hit  an  animal 
with  his  arrow  resulted  from  inadequate  invocation  of  an  ances- 
tral spirit,  and  the  Christian  priest  who  says  prayers  over  a 
sick  man  in  the  expectation  that  the  course  of  his  disease  will 
so  be  stayed,  differ  only  in  respect  of  the  agent  from  whom  they 
expect  supernatural  aid  and  the  phenomena  to  be  altered  by 
him:  the  necessary  relations  among  causes  and  effects  are 
tacitly  ignored  by  the  last  as  much  as  by  the  first."  There  is 
no  need  of  quoting  further  denials.  That  this  is  a  current 
view  no  reader  of  scientific  or  theological  books  need  be  told. 
The  gauntlet  is  thrown  down.  Can  it  be  taken  up  with  any 
hope  of  making  a  successful  resistance  ? 

The  conception  of  prayer  which  Spencer  has,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  controverted,  is  the  one  proposed  for  defense. 
Some  conceptions  of  prayer  can  be  easily  bolstered  up,  for 
example  that  which  likens  the  suppliant  to  a  man  in  a  boat 
drawing  himself  up  to  a  dock  by  a  rope.  But  here  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  prayer  is  meant.  "  Ask  and  ye  shaU  receive." 
"  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him."  ^'  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  This  is  the  time-honored  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  there  is  no  intention  of  making  the  question 
an  easy  one  by  dodging  it. 

*Appleton's  Ed.,  p.  48. 
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Prayer  of  the  kind  defined  presupposes  a  belief  that  "  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed," 
and  man  made  in  his  image,  are  moral  beings,  intelligent  free 
agents.  The  argument  to  be  presented  will  have  no  weight 
with  one  who  does  not  accept  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  both 
God  and  man.  The  issue  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  thought 
to  be  presented  is  grounded,  first  of  all,  upon  the  belief  that 
man  in  the  deepest  things  of  life  is  essentially  free.  Though 
the  body  of  man  may  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  bodies  of 
lower  animals,  though  he  is  a  creature  of  heredity,  beset  behind 
and  before  by  law,  yet,  within  a  certain  real  province  he  is 
master  of  his  own  destinies  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
made  by  no  force,  no  will,  but  his  own.  A  recent  writer  put/ 
the  thought  with  much  vigor  when  he  said:  "The  modem 
materialistic  philosophy  is  pounding  away  on  the  imperative 
domination  of  circumstances,  and  we  are  all  set,  soul  and  body, 
in  the  rut  of  a  mechanical  fatalism,  but  every  living  man  of  us 
knows,  that  while  the  press  of  circumstances  is  very  cogent 
sometimes,  yet  the  chiefest  circumstance  in  the  creation  of 
God,  after  all,  is  the  free-bom  and  puissant  soul  of  man,  and 
that  the  ordering  of  one's  own  circumstances,  especially  as  the 
individual  man  is  yoked  in  with  the  will  of  God,  is  the  one 
splendor  and  the  one  zest  of  life ;  the  heroism  of  all  heroism, 
and  the  magnetism  of  all  living  history."*  And  ihan's  essen- 
tial freedom  is  one  of  the  best  witnesses  to  the  freedom  of  the 
divine  nature.  Browning,  the  poet,  is  also  a  profound  phil- 
osopher, when  he  sings : 

"  Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's  ultimate  gift, 

That  I  doubt  his  own  love  can  compete  with  it  ?    Here  the  parts  shift  ? 

Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator,— the  end,  what  Began  ? 

'Tis  thou,  God,  that  givest,  'tis  I  who  receive : 
In  the  first  is  the  last.*' 

As  firmly  as  I  believe  in  the  free  will  of  God  and  man,  I 
hold  that  natural  law  is  inviolable.  But  what  is  natural  law  ? 
Some  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  entity,  a  force,  compelling,  irre- 
sistible. This  is  not  clear  thinking,  but  it  exists,  and  has 
given  birth  to  many  perplexing  diflSculties.  Natural  law  is 
not  force.  It  is  simply  the  modus  operandi  of  force.  The  law 
*  Burton,  Yale  Lectures,  p.  89. 
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of  gravitation  is  the  statement  of  the  observed  workings  of  the 
force  of  gravitation.  There  is  no  external,  compelling  power, 
restraining  the  action  of  force.  The  restraint  is  within  the 
force  itself,  so  to  speak.  The  nature  of  the  force  determinee 
its  action.  The  invariability  of  the  order  of  nature  lies  in  the 
fact  that  every  force,  or  complex  of  forces,  when  exerted,  always 
and  invariably  acts  according  to  the  same  law.  Difference 
yin  result  always  means  difference  in  the  forces  set  in  motion. 
Hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  or  divine  interference 
with  law.  There  can  be  none.  Every  force  invariably  pro- 
duces its  results  according  to  imswerving  law.  Even  miracles 
are  no  exception.  They  are  simply  "unique  results  of  the 
action  of  unique  forces."  I  repeat,  difference  in  result  always 
means  difference  in  the  forces  set  in  motion. 

A  universe  of  law,  then,  is  a  universe  of  definite  forces, 
working  according  to  invariable  laws.  The  forces,  not  the 
laws,  are  the  fundamental  facts.  Our  question,  thus,  resolves 
itself  into  this:  is  it  possible  for  a  Divine  Free  Agent  to 
answer  the  requests  of  his  children  in  and  through  a  universe 
of  forces,  each  acting  according  to  a  definite,  invariable  law  I 

The  action  of  every  physical  force  in  man  is  absolutely  in 
accord  with  natural  law.     There  is  no  territory  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  chasm  between  brain  movement  and  consciousness 
that  is  not  absolutely  occupied  by  forces  acting  according  to 
invariable  modes.     I  move  my  hand.      The  action  of   the 
muscles  is  in  accord  with  exact  law.    The  matter  of  the  brain 
is  the  field  of  forces  that  cannot  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from 
their  appointed  course.     And  if  the  investigation  is  pursued 
still  deeper,  it  is  found  that  the  molecules  and  atoms  of  the 
brain  are,  as  it  were,  infinitesimal  solar  systems,  with  suns  and 
planets  and  satellites,  all  moving  in  perfect  harmony  with 
unswerving  law.    Human  investigation  cannot    go    further. 
As  Prof.  Tyndall  says  in  Fragments  of  Science:*    "The  pas- 
sage from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts 
of  consciousness  is  unthinkable."      Between  the  brain   and 
thought  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  deep  and  dark  that 
human  intelligence  cannot  see  how  the  two  sides  are  united. 
But  when  we  have  crossed  on  the  airy  bridge  through  the 

•p.  121. 
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darkness,  we  know  not  how,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a 
bright  world  of  freedom,  consciousness,  thought,  feeling,  choice, 
where  intelligent  will  reigns  supreme  within  a  real  territory, 
and  uses  the  world  of  forces  with  their  invariable  laws  to 
accomplish  its  ends.  Law  is  not  broken,  but  each  force,  act- 
ing according  to  its  own  law,  is  the  servant  of  the  reigning 
will.  The  man  wills  to  move  his  hand,  and  straightway  the 
atoms  and  molecules  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles,  speed 
to  their  work,  and  the  hand  is  raised. 

My  friend  is  in  need,  and  he  comes  to  me  and  asks  my  help. 
Perhaps  he  has  no  coal  in  the  house.  The  day  is  bitter  and 
his  purse  is  empty.  I  pity  him,  and  going  down  town,  I  tele- 
phone my  coal  dealer  to  deliver  a  ton  of  coal  at  my  friend's 
door.  The  first  movements  of  the  atoms  of  the  brain,  that 
expressed  the  hither  side  of  my  pity,  could  be  perfectly 
expressed  in  terms  of  natural  law.  Law  dominated  the  steps 
that  carried  me  down  the  street.  It  ruled  the  forces  that  spoke 
the  directing  words.  It  governed  the  vibrations  of  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  telephone,  and  the  motions  of  the  mysterious 
force  that  carried  my  message  to  the  distant  street.  It  ruled 
the  hand  that  wrote  the  order,  that  loaded  the  coal,  drove  the 
horses,  dumped  the  coal  at  my  friend's  door.  The  hither  side 
of  the  act  was  completely  the  product  of  forces,  imperiously 
ruled  by  natural  law.  Yet,  will  any  man  say  that  because  the 
act  was  thus  executed,  it  was  not  my  free  act,  prompted  by 
brotherly  sympathy  for  my  friend's  need  ?  On  the  hither  side, 
law;  on  the  further  side,  freedom. 

Suppose  I  had  been  dressing  when  my  friend  called.  He 
wrote  his  message  in  the  parlor,  and  sent  it  to  me,  and  left  the 
house  before  I  descended  the  stairs.  AU  the  rest  was  done  as 
before.  Was  the  delivery  of  the  coal  at  his  door  any  less  an 
act  of  my  own  free  choice,  in  response  to  his  request,  because 
he  did  not  see  me?  Had  he  been  in  the  room  with  me,  and 
followed  me  down  town,  he  could  not  have  seen  my  choice  any 
more  than  when  he  sat  in  the  parlor  alone.  AU  he  could  have 
seen  would  have  been  results  caused  by  the  complex  action  of 
forces,  each  under  the  complete  domination  of  its  own  law — 
no  freedom,  nothing  but  force  and  law,  on  the  hither  side. 
Yet  the  man  sends  me  a  letter,  in  which  words  are  not  rich 
enough  to  express  the  depth  of  his  gratitude.     And  gratitude 
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is  meaninglesB  if  there  is  nothing  in  my  act  but  force,  goyenied 
by  law. 

Suppose,  once  more,  that  I  could  not  have  been  seen  by  my 
friend  at  all,  even  though  we  were  in  the  parlor  together,  that 
I  possessed  one  of  those  wonderful  cloaks  which  every  boy 
reader  of  the  Arabian  Nights  has  coveted,  that  my  friend  knew 
I  was  in  the  room,  though  invisible,  that  he  proffered  his 
request  as  before,  and  that  in  due  time  the  load  of  coal  was  at 
his  door.  Would  the  act,  then,  have  been  any  the  less  free 
on  my  part,  and  an  answer  to  his  request,  than  it  would  have 
been  if  he  could  have  read  my  sympathy  in  my  face, — ^pity^ 
expressed  in  terms  of  natural  law  ?  No,  it  is  I  who  answer  his 
request,  though  all  he  sees  is  the  working  of  forces  under 
natural  law. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  interpret  the  parable.  God  is  the . 
invisible  one  to  whom  I  pray.  In  my  need  I  cry  to  him  for 
help,  and  what  I  need  becomes  mine,  and  I  pour  out  my  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  marvellous  loving  kindness.  Is  my  prayer, 
my  gratitude,  absurd,  or  not,  seeing  that  I  pray  in  the  midst 
of  a  universe  of  forces  ruled  by  law?  If  you  can  convince  my 
friend  that  I  did  not,  out  of  pity  for  him,  send  him  the 
load  of  coal  in  answer  to  his  request,  because  he  could  see  noth- 
ing but  force  governed  by  law,  then  I  will  listen  to  a  remon- 
strance against  my  prayer  to  my  divine  friend,  but  not  till 
then.  To  say  that  I  can  make  use  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
each  acting  according  to  invariable  law,  and  that  God,  the 
Maker  and  Sustainer  of  all,  cannot,  is  philosophical  absurdity, 
— ^nay  more,  blasphemy. 
^  If  the  argument  unfolded  is  sound,  the  fact  that  results  are 
always  accomplished  in  the  universe  by  forces  perfectly  under 
the  rule  of  law,  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  such  results  are 
not  the  response  of  the  divine  free  will  to  the  prayer  of  a 
needy  man.  And  more  than  this,  not  only  is  natural  law  no 
obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  will  of  a  divine  free  agent 
but  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  if  God  were  to  answer 
prayer,  he  would  do  so  in  precisely  this  way,  by  the  use  of  the 
forces  of  the  universe,  each  completely  dominated  by  law. 
The  only  logical  escape  from  these  conclusions  is  the  denial  of 

,   free  will. 

Edwabd  S.  Parsons. 
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HOW  YALE   GREW  TO  BE  A  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  February  number  (1890)  of  this  Review,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  prestige  of  Yale  as  a  "  national  university." 
No  other  college  in  the  country  draws  so  large  a  number  of  stu- 
dents from  so  wide  an  area.  Its  graduates  are  in  every  State  of 
the  Union — we  might  say,  in  every  town  of  any  considerable 
size.  Its  faculties,  though  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  its  own 
alumni,  include  Professors  selected  from  the  alumni  of  more 
than  a  dozen  other  institutions  of  learning.  Its  students  belong 
to  families  connected  with  all  the  different  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  all  these  denominations  are  also  represented  among 
its  instructors.  The  spirit  which  rules  on  the  campus  is  thor- 
oughly American,  and  democratic,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term. 
For,  coming  as  the  students  do  from  parts  of  the  country  the 
most  remote  from  each  other,  the  result  is  that  no  State  or  group 
of  States,  no  city,  no  preparatory  school,  no  religious  sect,  no 
social  condition  arising  from  the  possession  of  wealth,  or  from 
the  lack  of  it,  has  ever  had  any  such  preponderating  influence  as 
to  give  rise  to  any  spirit  of  exclusiveness  or  cliquishness.  It  is 
the  tradition  of  the  place,  intensified  by  that  institution  which 
was  so  long  and  so  affectionately  known  as  "  the  fence,"  that 
each  student  on  the  campus  stands  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
has  an  equal  chance  for  every  honor  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow 
students.  Mr.  Henry  Holt,  of  New  York,  recently  said  :  "  Among 
the  traditions  of  the  university,  respect  for  manhood  holds  the 
first  rank ;"  and,  referring  to  the  fact,  so  thoroughly  understood 
by  all  college  men,  that  tradition  is  the  influence  that  is  second 
to  no  other  in  moulding  the  character  and  the  views  of  students, 
he  added  :  '*  the  Yale  campus  is  the  one  place  of  all  I  ever  knew 
where  a  man's  accidents  however  brilliant  are  subordinated  to 
his  essentials  however  sober — the  one  place  where  the  democratic 
phrases  of  Rousseau  and  Jefferson  are  facts." 
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But  this  is  by  do  means  all.  In  the  Article  to  ^s^ch  we  have 
referred,  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prestige  of  Tale  as 
a  national  institution  is  nothing  new.  It  was  as  marked  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  is  now  in  the  last  decade ; 
and,  even  throughout  the  century  before,  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  college  was  held  attracted  a  large  number  of  students 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  in  which  it  was  located 
Yale  has  always  been  national  in  its  aims,  in  its  character,  and  in 
its  reputation. 

We  had  expected  to  give,  in  the  Article  referred  to,  some  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  for  this,  but  the  space  then  at  our  disposal 
prevented  our  saying  what  we  had  in  mind. 

In  now  attempting  to  give  the  explanation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  back  of  the  year  1700 — the  year  usually  assigned  for 
the  founding  of  the  "Collegiate  School" — ^to  the  year  1638, 
the  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  New  Haven.  It  is  very 
generally  known  that  the  men  who  first  came  to  these  shores, 
with  this  object  in  view,  had  for  their  leaders  several  wealthy 
London  merchants,  who  were  associated  with  others  in  that  city 
of  similar  standing.  These  associates,  though  left  behind  when 
the  first  company  took  their  departure,  had  expected  to  follow. 
They  had  shared  in  all  the  preliminary  counsels  of  the  plantation- 
company,  but,  after  the  departure  of  those  who  went  as  pioneers, 
were  prevented  from  carrying  out  their  design  of  emigrating 
to  take  part  in  the  work,  by  the  political  changes  which  were 
soon  brought  about  in  England.  Now  it  can  by  no  means  be 
supposed  that  these  London  merchants,  with  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  affairs  which  they  possessed,  would  embark  in  an 
enterprise  in  which  they  were  to  risk  their  lives  and  their  prop 
erty,  without  having  a  definite  object  in  view,  and  without  first 
forming  a  well  digested  plan  to  secure  it.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  founders  of  the  colony  proceeded  on  their  arrival  to 
carry  out  their  designs,  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that  every 
particular  had  been  considered  and  every  detail  provided  for,*  as 

*For  a  single  illustration  of  this,  look  at  the  broad  and  regular 
streets  and  the  large  central  '*Qreen,"  which  were  laid  out  as  soon 
as  the  first  company  of  settlers  landed.  All  this  must  have  been 
thought  of,  and  prepared  for,  beforehand.  The  engineering  skiU 
which  was  displayed,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  surpassed  to-day.  Compare 
what  was  done  in  New  Haven  with  the  crooked  and  irregular  lanes  and 
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far  as  possible,  before  that  part  of  the  company  which  was  to 
make  the  settlement  left  England.  The  leaders,  also,  of  these 
pioneers  were  men  who  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  had 
visited  different  countries,  and  seen  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 
So  it  was  hoped  that,  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  wealth,  from  their  acquaintance  with  other  lands,  and  from 
the  experience  which  could  be  gained  by  observing  what  had 
been  done  in  the  older  New  England  colonies,  they  could  build  a 
new  commonwealth  which  should  be  kept  entirely  independent  of 
England,  and  which  would  be  prosperous,  self-supporting,  and 
enduring.  Their  special  hope  and  expectation  was  that  all  this 
would  be  secured  if  the  whole  population  could  be  educated,  and 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  living  personal  Christian  faith. 
It  was  then  to  secure  the  realization  of  this  idea  that  they 
planned  there  should  be  not  only  schools  for  all,  but  that  the  col- 
ony should  be  provided,  from  the  first,  with  all  those  higher  insti- 
tutions which  give  dignity  and  importance  to  a  State.  A  college 
and  a  public  library  were  held  to  be  an  essential  part  of  such  a 
plan.  Accordingly  they  brought  with  them  a  classical  instruc- 
tor, and  when  the  first  allotment  of  land  was  made  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  company,  suitable  grounds  were  at  the  same  time 
set  apart  for  the  college,  and  provision  was  made  for  its  support. 

In  any  proper  conception  therefore  of  the  early  history  of 
Tale,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  college  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  original  settlers,  formed  undoubtedly  before  they 
left  London,  and  that  this  plan  was  never  for  one  moment  loHt 
sight  of. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Massachusetts,  where  Harvard  Col- 
lege had  two  years  before  been  founded,  that  the  New  Haven 
colonists  had  set  apart  land  and  were  taking  measures  for  estab- 
lishing a  college,  a  remonstrance  was  sent  oii,  and  it  was  very 
properly  urged  that  New  England  was  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
port two  colleges.     This  remonstrance  was  heeded,  and  as  evi- 

cow-paths  which  were  to  be  seen  at  that  time  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
The  traveller  in  Central  Europe,  who  visits  the  old  city  of  Nuremberg, 
even  while  driving  to  his  hotel,  is  impressed  with  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  streets  that  here  was  once  a  great  commercial  city,  with 
a  population  far  larger  than  at  present.  So  the  streets  of  New  Haven, 
unchanged  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  show  on  the 
first  glance  that  the  men  who  laid  them  out  knew  what  a  great  city 
would  require,  and,  from  the  throwing  of  the  first  shovel  full  of  sand, 
bad  made  all  proper  preparation  for  it  in  advance. 
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dence  that  the  New  Haven  colonists  regarded  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education  as  of  more  importance  than  the  immediate 
realization  of  their  own  views,  the  General  Court  of  the  "  Juris- 
diction "  ordered  that  a  contribution  should  be  taken  up  yearly 
in  all  the  towns  for  the  benefit  of  Harvard.  The  Governor  of 
the  colony,  Theophilus  Eaton,  sent  also,  as  his  personal  subscrip- 
tion, £50  sterling. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  follow  with  any  particu- 
larity all  that  was  done  by  the  people  of  New  Haven,  year  after 
year,  for  the  furtherance  of  this  project  of  a  college.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  ^*  General 
Court  of  the  Jurisdiction."  At  length  in  1657,  on  the  death  in 
England  of  Grovemor  Hopkins,  who  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  New  Haven  colony,  a  bequest  which  was  made  in 
his  will  became  available,  which  was  thought  sufficient  to  make  it 
possible  to  begin  the  long  desired  institution,  and  so  much  was  at 
once  done,  that,  in  the  public  documents  of  the  time,  the  institu- 
tion, the  foundation  of  which  was  then  made,  was  spoken  of  as  the 
"  college  already  begun."  This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  in  1660. 
But  at  that  time,  the  colony  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
many  disasters  which  had  befallen  it,  and  the  '^  Hopkins  College" 
never  in  fact  rose  above  the  grade  of  a  Grammar  SchooL  As 
such,  however,  it  has  survived  uninterruptedly  to  this  day. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  this  attempt  to  found  a  college 
was  premature,  but  the  old  plan  was  not  given  up ;  and  when, 
not  long  after,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport,  who  had  been  the  first  minister  of  the  town,  be 
found  himself  among  a  people  who  still  cherished  the  hope  of 
seeing  New  Haven  a  college  town.  Mr.  Pierpont,  as  a  member 
also  of  the  ecclesiastical  "  Association,"  which,  according  to  New 
England  custom,  'comprised  the  ministers  of  the  different  towns 
of  the  old  New  Haven  Jurisdiction,  was  associated  with  a  body 
of  colleagues  who  all  felt  that  a  certain  responsibility  rested  upon 
them  to  carry  out  the  design  of  their  predecessors.* 

We  may  now  inquire  what  had  been  the  obstacle  up  to  this 
time  that  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  to 
which  ministers  and  laymen  had  all  felt  themselves  pledged  for 

*  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon  many  years  ago  said  to  the  present  writer,  that  the  waj 
that  the  college  was  founded  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  constitution  of  a  Congregational  "  Association."  It  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  old  Xew  Haven  **  Association  "  of  ministers  that  the  plan  for  the  college 
was  finally  matured. 
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more  than  sixty  years.  The  answer  is  that  though  one  in  thirty 
of  the  graduates  of  Harvard,  from  1636  to  1700,  had  come  from  this 
distant  town,  yet  the  area  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  had  been 
as  yet  manifestly  too  small  for  a  separate  college  of  its  own. 
Exactly  how  much  Mr.  Pierpont  had  personally  to  do  with  the 
new  movement  which  was  at  once  attempted  can  now,  after  two 
centuries,  never  he  precisely  ascertained.  But  from  tradition, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  his  sagacity,  and  from  the  leading 
part  which  he  took  ever  after  as  long  as  he  lived  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  college,  we  may  feel  sure  that  it  was  he  who  suggested 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  be  found  in  enlarging  the 
area  from  which  the  institution  was  to  draw  its  support. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  proposed  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  widen  this  area  on  the  East.  Up  to  this  time,  the  idea  of  a 
college  had  been  entirely  a  New  Haven  idea.  The  people  of  that 
colony  had  been  from  the  first  a  singularly  homogeneous  people. 
They  cherished  the  tradition  also  of  having  been  originally 
independent.  There  still  existed  among  them  a  jealousy  of 
Connecticut,  to  which  the  territory  of  their  own  colony  had  been 
annexed  by  the  English  government  contrary  to  their  own  wishes. 
The  people  of  New  Haven  differed  also  from  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut in  several  important  particulars,  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  mention,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind,  for  it 
affected  succeeding  events  both  in  the  history  of  the  college  and 
also  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the  new  policy,  three  of  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  clergymen  of  the  original  Connecticut 
Colony  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  new  enterprise,  by 
those  who  had  originally  planned  it ;  and  the  New  Haven  men  so 
far  deferred  to  them,  as  to  consent  that  the  college  should  be  "  for 
the  present "  located  in  Saybrook,  that  "  so  all  parts  of  Connec- 
ticut colony  with  the  neighboring  colony  may  [might]  be  best 
accommodated." 

It  was  expected  also  that  students  might  be  depended  on 
from  Long  Island,  a  part  of  which  had  originally  been  comprised 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven. 

But  the  more  important  feature  of  the  new  policy  was  that  it 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  area,  from  which 
the  college  might  draw  students,  towards  the  west.  The  colonies 
in  that  direction  were  increasing  in  population  and  wealth.    The 
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old  jealousies  between  the  people  of  the  middle  and  the  southern 
colonies  and  the  people  of  New  England  were  disappearing.  A 
part  of  New  Jersey,  even,  had  been  settled  by  New  Haven  peo- 
ple, and  there  was  still  a  close  intimacy  kept  up  between  their 
descendants.  There  was  no  other  college  which  could  compete 
with  the  proposed  institution  except  the  new  college  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia.  Such  then  was  the  outlook,  and  such 
were  the  possibilities  as  contemplated  by  the  light  of  the  new 
project,  when  the  little  body  of  clergymen  from  New  Haven 
supplemented  by  three  from  Connecticut,  with  many  misgivings 
and  fears,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  decided  to  make  a  second 
effort  to  establish  a  *'  collegiate  school." 

The  event  proved  that  they  were  not  too  sanguine  in  their 
expectations.  Soon  came  students  from  the  prosperous  towns  of 
Long  Island.  In  time,  from  New  York  came  the  Xivingstons, 
the  Peartree  Smiths,  and  the  Van  Bensselaers.  Young  men 
from  New  Jersey  and  from  the  colonies  further  south  followed. 
The  sons  of  these  early  alumni  came  in  their  turn,  and  then  the 
sons  of  these  sons,  generation  after  generation,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  halls  of  Yale,  and 
the  elms  of  New  Haven,  and  the  grand  old  rocks  that  rise  hi^ 
above  them  on  every  side,  as  giant  sentinels  and  landmarks  far 
out  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound,  were  endeared  forever  in 
the  affections  of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  families  in 
every  colony  from  Byram  River  to  South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  and 
the  Gulf. 

The  whole  story  of  the  way  that  Yale  became  a  national 
university  is  not  yet  by  any  means  told,  but  whatever  prominence 
it  has  to-day  is  due  first,  and  especially,  to  that  body  of  New 
Haven  ministers  who  two  hundred  years  ago  had  the  foresight  at 
the  fitting  moment  to  plan  so  wisely  for  the  centuries  that  were 
waiting  to  unfold.  The  determination  of  those  men  to  enlarge 
the  area  from  which  students  might  be  drawn  was  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  institution. 

We  pass  now  to  a  second  reason  why  the  little  "collegiate 
school "  became  in  time  of  national  importance.  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  very  first,  it  was  brought 
under  influences  entirely  unlike  those  which  have  affected,  or  can 
possibly  ever  again  affect  any  other  educational  institution  in  the 
country  ;  and  which  tended  to  eliminate  as  fast  as  possible  any- 
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thing  that  might  have  been  provincial,  and  to  put  it  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

What  we  refer  to  is  something  which  did  not  at  all  enter  into  the 
anticipations  of  the  men  who,  at  last  in  1700,  were  brought  to 
see  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  their  having  been  obliged  to  wait 
during  those  long  sixty  years  before  they  could  begin  their  col- 
lege was  that  the  area  of  New  Haven  was  too  small  to  support 
it.  That  which  happened,  to  give  shape  and  character  to  their 
institution  after  they  had  established  it,  was  an  event  that  carried 
in  its  train  results  which  attracted  the  attention  of  De  Tocque- 
ville,  and  which  he  declared  to  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  American 
history.  The  little  colony  of  Connecticut  began  itself  to  enlarge 
its  area,  and  to  evolve  from  its  scanty  population  what  was 
affectionately  called  a  "  New  Connecticut " !  And,  in  time,  other 
"  New  Connecticuts "  followed,  one  after  another,  till  at  last  a 
series  of  them  extended  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  the 
Pacific. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Long  Island  was  originally 
a  part  of  the  '' Jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,''  and  that  the 
New  Bfciven  people  also  early  settled  northern  New  Jersey. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  at  a  still  earlier  date,  some  of 
the  towns  of  Western  Massachusetts  were  so  allied  to  Connecti- 
cut that  for  a  short  time  they  were  represented  in  the  General 
Court  at  Hartford.  But  soon  Berkshire  County,  and  the  "  river 
counties  "  of  Massachusetts — Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin 
— were  to  a  great  extent  settled  by  families  which  moved  in  from 
Connecticut.  Others  not  long  after  pushed  on  to  Vermont, 
which  was  the  first  one  of  those  regions  that  were  called  "  New 
Connecticut,"  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  which  has  been  so 
appropriately  celebrated  within  the  past  few  weeks,  has  called  to 
mind  once  more  the  old  time  connection  between  the  two  States. 
There  is  scarcely  to-day  a  family  in  Connecticut,  of  the  original 
stock,  that  has  not  its  "  branch  "  in  Berkshire  County,  and  above 
all  in  Vermont.  Professor  Edward  J.  Phelps,  in  his  eloquent 
commemorative  Address,  places  next  after  General  Stark,  as  the 
heroes  of  the  Oreen  Mountain  State,  the  names  of  Ethan  Allen 
and  of  Seth  Warner,  both  of  whom  were  true  bom  Connecticut 
men. 

What  Connecticut  had  to  do,  also,  with  the  settlement  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  New  York  may  be  sufiiciently  illustrated  by 
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the  mention  of  the  single  fact  that  when,  in  1821,  the  Constita- 
tion  of  that  State  was  revised,  thirty-two  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  members  who  composed  the  Convention  were  natives 
of  Connecticut,*  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  if  to  them  had  been 

*  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  Bays  of  this  same  Constitutional  Gonyention :  *^  Of  the 
sons  of  Massachusetts,  which  State,  according  to  the  ratio  of  population,  in  order 
to  be  on  an  equahty  with  Ck>nnectLCut,  ought  to  have  had  about  seventy,  &ere 
were  only  nine/'  He  adds:  *'I  found,  on  inquiry  (1846  or  1847)  that  the  New 
York  Legislature  contained  that  year  fifteen  natives  of  Ck)nnecticut ;  while  of 
Massachusetts  there  were  only  nine ;  though,  according  to  her  ratio  of  numbers, 
there  should  have  been  about  forty.  He  says  further :  **  The  late  Hon.  James 
Hillhouse,  when  he  was  in  Congress,  ascertained  that  forty-seven  of  the  mranbers 
or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  both  houses,  were  native  bom  sons  of 
Connecticut.  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  also,  assured  one  of  our  representatives, 
when  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  with  him,  that  he  had  seen  the  time  when  the 
natives  of  Connecticut,  together  with  the  graduates  of  Yale  College,  there  col- 
lected, wanted  only  five  of  being  a  majority  of  that  body.  I  took  some  pains, 
myself,  in  the  winter,  I  think,  of  1843,  to  ascertain  how  the  composition  of  the 
Congress  stood  at  that  time.  There  could  not,  of  course,  be  as  many  native 
citizens  of  Connecticut  among  the  members  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Hillhouse ;  but, 
including  native  citizens  and  descendants  bom  out  of  the  State,  I  found  exactly 
his  number:  forty-seven.  Of  the  New  York  representation,  sixteen,  or  two-fiftha, 
were  sons,  or  descendants  in  the  male  line,  of  Connecticut.  Saying  nothing  of 
descendants  bom  out  of  the  State,  there  were,  at  that  time,  eighteen  native  bom 
sons  of  Connecticut  in  the  Congress.  According  to  the  Blue  Book,  Massachusetta 
had  seventeen,  when,  taken  in  the  proportion  of  members,  she  should  have  had 
forty-two.  New  Hampshire  should  have  had  eighteen  also,  but  had  only  seven ; 
Vermont  eighteen,  but  had  only  four;  Louisiana  eighteen,  but  had  only  two; 
New  Jersey  twenty-one,  but  had  only  nine." 

An  Article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  September,  1891,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  title  "The  Distribution  of  Ability 
in  the  United  States,"  is  worth  consulting.  This  writer  has  taken,  as  his  basis 
of  calculation,  Appleton's  "  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography,"  where  ihe 
number  of  names  of  all  Americans  who  have  been  more  or  less  distingpiiahed 
reaches  14.243.  Of  this  total  number  of  names,  as  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  has  classified 
and  tabulated  them,  according  to  the  place  of  birth  of  each,  it  appears  that,  as 
divided  among  the  States,  the  little  State  of  Connecticut  is  the  fourth  on  the  list 
Massachusetts  is  first ;  New  York,  second ;  and  Pennsylvania,  third.  But,  "  in 
proportion  to  its  population,"  Mr.  Lodge  says :  "  Connecticut  leads  every  other 
State  in  the  total  amount  of  ability."  In  this  list,  of  course,  the  descendants  of 
Connecticut  families,  bom  in  other  States,  do  not  appear.  For  instance,  in  the 
army  list  of  Connecticut  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Sherman,  Gen.  McClellan,  and  a  host 
of  others,  who  were  all  descendants  of  well  known  Connecticut  families,  are  not 
counted.  Neither  does  such  a  name  as  that  of  William  H.  Seward  appear  among 
the  statesmen  of  Connecticut,  though  he  was  bom  just  over  the  line  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  parents  had  emigrated  to  that  State. 
During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1881.  attention  was  called  to  the  fiact  that 
the  first  American  ancestors  of  both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
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added  the  descendants  of  Conneoticut  men  who  were  bom  in 
New  York — not  to  speak  of  those  who  were  descended  from 
Connecticat  men  who  had  come  in  by  the  way  of  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  they  would  probably  have  been 
found  to  constitute  a  majority  of  that  body.  It  is  not  many 
years  ago  that  it  was  stated  that  the  merchants  in  South  Street 
and  Front  Street,  in  New  York  City,  who  were  bom  in  Connec- 
ticut, formed  an  important  part  of  the  business  men  of  that 
great  commercial  center.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the 
captains  also  of  the  famous  "  liners  "  that  sailed  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  came  to  a  great  extent  from  "  the  River,"  as  it  was 
termed — which  entered  the  Sound  at  Lyme  and  Saybrook. 

There  was  a  *'  new  Conneoticut "  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

There  was  another  "  new  Connecticut "  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ohio.  As  late  as  1838,  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  there  were  twelve  members  who  were  bom  in  Con- 
necticut from  among  the  seventy-four  who  held  seats  in  that 
body.  From  Massachusetts  there  were  only  two,  and  from  Ver- 
mont two. 

We  have  not  looked  for  statistics.  But  similar  facts  that 
substantiate  what  we  have  stated  are  writ  large  all  through  the 
history  of  northem  Illinois,  of  Michigan,  of  Wisconsin,  of  Iowa, 
of  Kansas,  of  Minnesota,  and  of  all  that  line  of  States,  through 
to  the  Pacific.  Connecticut  men  have  gone  everywhere  in  this 
country.  Even  in  Georgia,  there  was  a  settlement  of  Connecti- 
cut men,  which  they  named  "  Liberty  County,"  and  it  was  to  the 
influence  of  these  men  that  it  was  due,  that,  when  the  people  of 
Georgia  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  hesitated  to  join  in  the 
cause,  the  State  was  finally  represented  in  Congress  and  shared 
in  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

To-day,  Connecticut  men  are  scattered  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  little 
colony,  so  straitened  in  all  its  resources  in  1700,  has  enlarged  its 
area  a  thousand  fold.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  explanation  is  to 
be  found  of  that  which  excited  the  surprise  of  De  Tocqueville. 
It  is  in  this  fact  also  that  one  of  the  reasons  is  to  be  found  why 

dfttes  were  among  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven.  The  tomb  of  the  first 
ancestor  of  Rutherford  6.  Hayes  is  under  the  Center  Church ;  that  of  the  first 
ancestor  of  Grov.  I^lden  is  only  a  few  feet  distant,  just  outside  the  southern  wall 
of  the  same  church. 
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a  hundred  years  ago  as  truly  as  to-day  Tale  was  national  in  its 
character.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  For  two  handred 
years  Connecticut  men  have  been  establishing  themselves  all 
over  this  country^  and,  whether  they  were  themselves  graduates 
of  the  College  or  not,  they  carried  with  them  the  feeling  that 
their  sons  must  go  back  to  its  halls  for  their  education. 

There  is  still  another  reason  which  should  be  mentioned.  Con- 
necticut has  been,  from  1700,  not  only  the  leading  emigrant 
State,  but  her  people  have  also  been  pioneers  in  sending  home 
missionaries  to  follow  her  sons  and  daughters  as  they  made  new 
homes  for  themselves.  These  missionaries,  also,  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  the  name  and  early  reputation  of  the  college. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  formed,  the  General  Association  of  the  min- 
isters of  Connecticut  began  to  plant  churches  in  Rhode  Island 
and  in  New  Hampshire.  As  the  emigration  turned  westward, 
there  was  not  a  moment  lost.  We  have  no  space  for  details,  but 
what  was  done  may  be  illustrated  by  the  words  of  a  "  Commis- 
sion "  given  to  one  of  these  early  Home  Missionaries.  We  find 
it  on  the  first  pages  of  the  history  that  is  lying  on  the  table 
before  us.  The  home  missionary  to  whom  this  commission  was 
given  was  directed  to  go  to  the  "  north  and  south  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  to  Otsego  and  Herkimer  counties,  and  as  far  westioard 
as  the  settlements  proper  to  be  visited,^^ 

In  due  time,  this  missionary,  in  his  "report,"  sent  a  map  of 
the  unknown  country  in  which  he  had  been  laboring — that 
region  which  is  now  so  full  of  populous  towns  and  cities.  He 
speaks  of  Utica  as  "  Fort  Schuyler,"  and  says  it  is  composed  of 
"  a  log  tavern  and  two  or  three  other  buildings."  In  a  lat^r 
report,  he  gives  another  map,  in  which  Utica  appears  as  "  Old 
Fort  Schuyler."  He  speaks,  too,  of  "  Fort  Stanwix,"  by  which  he 
means  the  town  which  we  know  as  "Rome."  He  gives  an 
account,  also,  of  "the  first  regular  preaching  service  ever  at- 
tended in  Manlius,  in  the  center  of  New  York,  and  of  another 
service  in  Pompey,  ten  miles  further  south,  "  the  first  ever  at- 
tended there." 

Now,  nearly  three  hundred  such  home  missionaries  were  sent 
from  Connecticut  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  was  dotted  with  them  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  names  alone  of  these  men  cover  pages,  and  a  very  brief 
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examination  of  them  shows  why  it  is  that  for  all  the  years  since, 
every  State  in  the  West,  after  it  had  taken  its  place  in  the 
Union,  sent  year  after  year  a  quota  of  students  to  New  Haven. 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  sons  of  these  Connecticut  mission- 
aries should  come  to  New  Haven  for  their  education. 


A  fourth  reason  is  to  be  found  in  what  has  been  done  by  the 
authorities  of  the  college  in  assisting  in  the  foundation  of  other 
colleges.  Even  fifty  years  ago,  Tale  had  long  been  honored  as 
the  "Mother  of  Colleges."  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
spirit  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  which  led  them  to  send 
ministers  to  the  new  settlements.  The  very  same  spirit  animated 
the  authorities  of  the  college,  and  led  them  to  feel  that  it  was 
not  only  their  duty  as  Christians,  but  a  duty  which,  as  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  men,  they  owed  to  their  country,  to  assist  in 
laying  everywhere  the  foundations  of  similar  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  higher  education,  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
standards  of  society  and  giving  proper  direction  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  new  commonwealths  of  the  West.  The  present  gener- 
ation will  never  realize  what  the  whole  country  owes  to  the  people 
of  all  the  different  New  England  States  for  work  of  this  kind. 
It  was  once  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said  that  the  West  was 
rich  enough  to  found  its  own  institutions.  But  ability  and  disposi- 
tion to  act  did  not,  unfortunately,  go  together.  So  it  was  under 
influences  which  went  out  from  all  New  England  that  so  many 
colleges  were  founded,  in  State  after  State.  But  in  this  work, 
Connecticut  and  Tale  took  the  lead.  The  authorities  of  the 
college  never  failed  to  use  their  influence  of  every  kind  to  in- 
spire all  patriotic  friends  of  their  country  to  labor  for  this  end. 
Repeatedly,  bands  of  young  men  left  the  halls  of  their  alma 
mater  to  found  new  colleges  in  the  West. 

This  generous  work  of  a  hundred  years  of  course  had  a  reflex 
influence,  and  in  time  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the  whole  spirit 
and  character  of  the  institution.  The  disposition  to  extend  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  in  every  possible  way  to  each  and  all  the 
newer  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  country  became  a 
marked  characteristic  of  Tale.  The  general  cause  of  education 
has  always  been  held  here  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  any  one  institution — not  even  except- 
ing her  own. 
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There  are  of  course  other  reasons  connected  with  the  history 
of  modern  times,  which  explain  the  later  development  of  the 
University.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  these.  Our 
ohject,  in  the  present  Article,  has  heen  to  call  attention  only  to 
those  influences  which  affected  the  institution  in  its  infancy,  and 
which  are  not  so  apparent  and  are  not  so  generally  known. 
Especially,  we  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  in  1638  ;  that,  for  sixty 
years,  they  and  their  successors  met  with  discouragement  after 
discouragement ;  and  that,  at  last,  when  the  little  "  collegiate 
school "  was  founded,  the  soil  proved  favorable  beyond  all  that 
they  could  have  anticipated.  The  destinies  of  the  College 
became  providentially  associated  with  those  of  the  one  people, 
of  all  others  in  the  original  colonies,  who  were  to  spread  them- 
selves the  most  widely  over  the  continent ;  and  the  descendants 
of  Connecticut  men  carried  the  name  of  Yale  everywhere. 

Then,  when  the  foundations  had  been  laid  firm  and  deep,  the 
college  began,  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  elder  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  to  extend  in  every  direction  ;  and  to  grow  out  of 
all  that  was  local  and  provincial.  How  much  more  national  in  its 
character  it  became,  than  any  other  college  in  the  country,  we 
illustrated  in  the  Article  which  we  have  referred  to  above  [Feb., 
1890].  In  the  analysis  which  was  here  given,  of  the  annual  Cat- 
alogues of  Harvard  and  .Yale,  just  fifty  years  before,  it  appeared 
that,  in  1839,  the  homes  of  two-fifths  of  all  the  students  in  the 
four  classes  at  Harvard  might  be  said  to  have  been  within  sight 
of  the  Boston  State  House ;  while,  at  Yale,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  a  single  class  who  came  from  outside  of  all  New  Eng- 
land was  more  than  double  the  total  number  of  such  students  in 
all  the  four  classes  at  Harvard  taken  together.  To-day,  there 
is  no  college  in  the  country  which  draws  its  students  from 
so  wide  an  area. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  future  ;  but, 
at  present,  the  simple  statement  is  enough  that  the  dream  of  the 
founders  of  New  Haven  in  1638  has  been  more  than  realized. 
The  University,  which  they  planned,  looks  out  to-day  on  the  fwr 
"  Green  "  which  they  laid  out,  and  which— two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  ago — they  hoped  might  some  day  be  graced  by  the 
Halls  of  such  a  seat  of  learning  as  they  had  seen  and  known  in 
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England  and  afterwards  in  Holland.  The  blue  colors  of  that 
University  are  displayed  in  the  homes  of  thousands  of  its  living 
graduates,  North,  South,  East,  West,  throughout  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  Pacific  States,  and  everywhere  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  ;  and  if  we  add  the  homes  where  survive  the 
traditions  which  have  been  handed  down  from  father,  and 
father's  fathers,  for  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  generations — 
these  thousands  swell  to  many  tens  of  thousands. 

All  the  sympathies  and  traditions  of  Tale  are  broad  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  pur  common  country.  Yale  can  never  be  aught  but 
national. 


A  single  word  as  to  the  future  ! 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  of  a  proposition  that  Congress  shall 
establish  a  '*  National  University  "  at  Washington,  and  maintain 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  very  natural  that,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion and  of  our  resources,  and  with  the  anticipations  which  we  con- 
fidently cherish  of  a  still  more  marvelous  expansion  in  the  future, 
there  should  be  an  enthusiastic  feeling  aroused,  that  we  must  have 
institutions  of  learning  whose  dignity  and  importance  shall  be 
commensurate  with  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  But 
we  have  said  enough  perhaps  to  show  that  a  true  ''  National 
University  "  must  be  something  which  is  the  result  of  favorable 
conditions  and  the  growth  of  centuries. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  "  National  University  "  of  the 
future  will  be  something  more  extended  than  anything  we  have 
at  present.  But  we  have  no  fear  that  Yale  will  not  be  equal  to 
all  that  may  be  required  to  maintain  the  position  which  she  has 
held  for  near  two  centuries.  The  President,  in  his  last  "  Report " 
shows  that  he  is  aware  of  what  is  needed. 

The  "National  University"  of  the  future  will  have  many 
important  questions  to  deal  with  ; — the  improvement  perhaps  of 
modes  of  instruction ;  University  extension  ;  suitable  provision 
for  original  workers  in  science  and  philosophy  and  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  ;  and — not  of  least  importance — ^the  higher 
education  of  women.  The  success  of  Wellesley,  of  Smith,  of 
Vassar,  and  the  character  of  their  graduates,  make  it  certain  that 
the  American  woman  of  the  future  will  be  an  educated  woman. 
The  day  of  the  mere  butterflies  of  society  is  nearly  over  ! 
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We  have  shown  how  the  difficult  problem  which  confronted 
the  friends  of  the  CoUege  in  1700  was  solved.  It  was  to  James 
Pierpont— the  founder  of  the  institution — we  owe  it,  that  it  was 
then  determined  to  enlarge  the  area  from  which  the  College 
might  draw  its  support.  The  graduates  of  Yale  are  confident 
that  their  present  President — the  lineal  descendant  of  that 
honored  founder^  in  the  seventh  generation — ^will  be  able  to 
solve  the  new  problem,  when  it  is  brought  before  him,  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  his  ancestor,  and  that,  under  his  guidance, 
the  area  of  the  scope  of  the  University  will  be  so  enlarged  as  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  which  may  then  be  thought  necessary 
to  make  it  the  National  University  of  the  future. 

William  L.  Kinosuet. 
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parts renewed  enprgy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  ftmc- 
tions. 

Dr.  P.  W.  THOMA.S,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says  :  "  One  of  the 
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Dr.  R.  Williams,  LeRoy,  K  Y.,  says  :  "A  good  general  tonic 
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our  OF  DOOR  LIFE  AND  STUDY  FOR  BOYS. 

CASA  PIEDRA  RANCH,  OJAI  VALLEY,  CALTFORNLA. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  receive  on  this  ranch  a  few  bo^, 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  give  them  instmction  in 
the  usual  studies  of  the  best  schools,  including  preparation  for  Eastern 
'  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

This  valley  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  picturesque  in  Southern 
California.  It  is  about  600  feet  above  sea  level  and  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast  in  a  direct  line.  It  is  about  fort^  miles  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  fifteen  from  Ventura,  the  steamship,  railroad  and  telegraph  point, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  telephone  and  daily  stage.  The  life  is  a 
healthful  one,  out-of-doors  the  year  round — night  as  well  as  day  in  the 
warmer  weather— with  ample  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  riding, 
and  learning  something  of  the  work  of  orange  and  olive  ranches.  The 
social  opportunities  of  the  valley  are  considerable. 

The  morning  are  devoted  to  recitations,  with  a  liberal  recess  for  bal 

E laying,  in  which  all  must  join,  and  the  afternoon  to  study  until  4  o'clock, 
light  gymnastic  and  breathing  exercises  precede  each  recitation.  It  is 
the  custom  to  read  aloud  in  the  evenings  some  good  authors  and  to 
keep  track  of  current  events.  Church  will  be  attended  regularly  or 
sermons  read  at  home,  and  the  Bible  will  be  read  Sundav  afternoons. 
There  will  also  be  frequent  informal  talks  on  manners  and  morals  and 
on  our  everyday  work  and  life.  The  aims  of  the  place  are  in  three 
directions :  toward  health  and  enjoyment,  toward  unseltish,  manly 
character,  and  toward  accurate,  thorough,  and  self-reliant  habits  of 
thought  and  studv ;  an  pbject  constantly  in  view  is  to  help  a  boy 
towards  the  simplest  way  of  living  a  happy,  useful  life— with  other 
people.  The  life  of  the  ranch  is  distinctly  a  family  life  and  necessarily 
therefore  no  boy  will  be  received  without  definite  and  satisfactoiy 
information  as  to  his  character  and  a  clear  statement  in  regard  to  his 
health. 
Application  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 
The  terms  are  $650.00  per  annum,  i^O.OO  being  payable  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year,  $200.00  on  January  1st,  and  ^00.00  on  April  Ist 
This  includes  instruction,  board,  washing,  fire  and  light.  There  are  no 
extra  charges  except  for  horse  keeping.  It  is  well  for  boys  to  have 
their  own  horses  if  practicable.  The  school  year  is  from  October  15, 
1801,  to  June  16,  1892.  There  will  be  two  weeks  vacation  at  Christmas 
and  one  at  Easter.  Boys  may  usually  stay  the  full  year  at  proportional 
rates. 

Address, 

SHERMAN  D.  THACHER,  LL.B., 

NORDHOFP,  VeNTUBA  CO.,  CaL. 
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Articlb  I.— the   official   BALLOT   IN   ELECTIONS. 

The  compulsory  use  in  elections  of  a  single  official  ballot 
known  as  ^Hhe  blanket  ballot"  has  now  been  adopted  in 
thirty  States  not  including  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut, where  "multiple  ballots,"  or  a  separate  ballot  for 
each  political  organization,  are  required.  It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  having  substantially  superseded  the  former  methods 
of  Bufirage  in  this  coxmtry, .  and  its  operation  and  probable 
effect  are  matters  of  deep  importance  and  interest.  Ever 
since  its  introduction  some  four  years  ago,  its  advocates 
have  claimed  that  it  has  given  universal  satisfaction  wherever 
tried,  and  that  it  has  in  every  State  worked  with  perfect 
facility  and  success.  Nevertheless  each  successive  legislature 
in  those  same  States  has  been  kept  busy  in  altering  and 
amending  it,  and  the  process  seems  still  not  quite  perfected. 

The  ITevo  York  Tribune,  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  the  official 
ballot,  has  been  unremitting  in  such  assertions  editorially,  but  a 
perusal  of  its  columns  which  are  devoted  to  news  and  corre- 
VOL.  zix.  26 
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spoDdence  by  no  means  confirms  these  enthusiastic  generaUties. 
We  have  before  ns  a  collection  of  clippings  taken  almost 
entirely  from  those  columns  and  exhibiting  by  actual  facts 
complications  and  defects  in  the  system  at  eyery  stage  of  its 
operation.  It  is  upon  these  hard  facts  of  experience  thus  col- 
lected that  the  present  Article  is  principally  founded.  With- 
out expecting  to  dampen  the  zeal  of  those  who  laud  the 
sovereign  efficacy  of  the  official  ballot  as  a  panacea  for  all 
political  evils,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  ranked  among  the 
traitorous  enemies  of  all  "  genuine  ballot  reform,"  we  propose 
to  give  very  briefly  some  of  our  reasons  for  believing  that  its 
use,  whether  in  a  blanket  or  multiple  form,  is  wrong  in  princi- 
ple, and  must  sooner  or  later  be  abandoned  in  practice.  We  ven- 
ture to  add  the  prediction  that  instead  of  purifying  and  simpli- 
fying our  elections  it  will  sow  them  with  dragon's  teeth  which 
will  spring  up  in  abundant  future  crops  of  corruption,  contro- 
versy, and  danger. 

The  first  noticeable  feature  of  the  official  ballot  system 
is  its  complete  abrogation  of  the  very  purposes  which  it 
professes  primarily  to  seek,  viz:  the  right  of  independent 
voting,  and  the  overthrow  of  "the  machine"  in  politics. 
As  the  very  first  step  in  its  operation,  it  elevates  the 
caucus  into  a  position  of  despotic  and  legalized  sovereignty 
and  fastens  "bossism"  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea  on  the 
shoulders  of  party  politics  1  This  effect  is  unavoidable  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  system.  In  order  to  keep  the  official 
ballot  within  practical  dimensions  the  law  necessarily  requires 
that  it  shall  contain  such  names  only  as  have  been  regularly 
nominated  by  the  established  parties  and  by  duly  organized 
independent  political  associations.  Thus  the  manipulation  of 
primaries  and  nominating  contentions  becomes  as  important 
and  exact  a  science  as  the  management  of  the  election  itself. 
None  can  vote  in  them  by  law  except  regularly  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  and  none  can  enroll  except  such  as  are  of 
recognized  partisan  fidelity.  The  rules  for  calling,  organizing, 
and  conducting  caucuses  are  all  prescribed  by  law,  or  under 
legal  sanction,  and  the  results  arrived  at,  if  certified  by  the 
party  managers  as  "  regular,"  have  legal  validity.  Not  only  is 
the  composition  of  the  caucus  thus  in   the  contrdl  of  the 
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"machine,"  but  the  time  for  calling  it  is  in  its  hands,  and 
ordinarily  that  time  is  fixed  at  as  late  a  day  as  possible  so  as  to 
leave  the  least  opportunity  for  the  organization  of  independent 
movements.  These  movements  in  order  to  secure  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  official  ballot  must  be  supported  by  a  certain 
number  (specified  by  law)  of  duly  qualified  and  certified 
electors,  signing  their  names  to  the  independent  nominations. 
The  number  required  varies  in  different  cases,  but  is  necessarily 
placed  high  enough  to  save  the  ballot  from  being  encumbered 
with  an  imdue  number  of  tickets,  thus  practically  preventing 
dissatisfied  independents  from  placing  a  ticket  in  the  field 
except  through  the  organization  of  a  new  political  party 
within  a  period  of  time  which  is  ordinarily  entirely  insufficient. 
Of  course  this  effectually  checks  the  progress  of  any  genuine 
revolt  within  the  party  against  the  machine.  It  does  not  how- 
ever prevent  pretended  independent  nominations  from  beiog 
made  and  placed  on  the  official  ballot  for  ^fraudulent  purposes. 
This  as  we  learn  from  the  Tribune  was  done  in  Massachusetts. 
.So-called  independent  tickets  were  framed  by  political  oppo- 
nents, and  signed  by  the  requisite  number  of  electors  for  a 
place  on  the  official  ballot,  in  which  certain  names  appeared 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  corresponding  names  on  the 
regular  ticket,  the  object  being  to  deceive  the  voters  and  defeat 
the  regular  nominees.  We  might  multiply  reasons  and  illus- 
trations to  show  that  the  system  not  only  suppresses  real  inde- 
pendence in  voting  but  facilitates  intrigue  and  fraud  in  its 
name.  But  we  must  pass  hastily  to  other  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  nominations  having  been  duly  received  by  the  desig- 
nated State  officials  it  devolves  upon  them  to  prepare  the 
official  ballot,  a  most  delicate  and  dangerous  power,  and  one 
which  may  enable  them  to  practically  determine  the  result  of 
the  coming  election.  K  rival  factions  of  the  same  politicial 
party  have  sent  in  conflicting  tickets  each  claimiug  to  contain 
the  "  regular  "  nominations  of  the  party,  the  determination  by 
these  officials  of  the  question  which  ticket  shall  be  recognized 
and  which  suppressed  is  made  final  by  law,  although  they  may 
be  personally  as  well  as  politically  interested  in  the  decision. 
A  complaint  bearing  on  precisely  this  point  was  made  some 
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months  ago  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
who  claimed  to  have  been  the  regular  nominee  of  a  Republi- 
can caucus.  He  asserted  that  one  of  the  State  officials  who 
took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  official  ballot  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  opposite  party  for  the  same  office,  and  placed  upon 
the  ballot  instead  of  the  correspondent's  name  that  of  an 
irregularly  nominated  candidate  as  the  weaker  competitor. 
Can  the  political  virtue  of  a  board  o^  State  officials  be  always 
trusted  under  such  opportunities  to  cripple  their  opponents! 

After  aU  controversies  have  been  decided  with  regard  to  the 
names  entitled  to  appear  on  the  official  ballot,  the  next  step 
relates  to  its  arrangement  K  a  blanket  ballot  is  prescribed 
by  law,  the  question  arises  whether  the  different  candidates 
shall  be  grouped  according  to  party  or  according  to  the  offices 
to  be  voted  for  ?  In  other  words  shall  each  party  ticket  be 
printed  separately,  as  a  whole,  or  shall  it  be  diffused  through 
the  ballot,  aU  candidates  for  the  same  office  being  placed 
together  ?  If  the  former  method  is  adopted  secrecy  in  voting 
is  likely  to  be  defeated  as  will  be  shown  hereafter ;  if  the  latter, 
the  effect  will  be  to  confuse  the  voter  and  to  cause  him  to  com- 
mit innumerable  errors.  Passing  by  these  and  the  variooB 
ingenious  plans  that  have  been  suggested  to  solve  them  as 
among  the  unsettled  problems  of  the  system,  we  pause  for  a 
moment  to  refer  to  the  critical  character  of  the  task  confided 
to  the  State  authorities  in  preparing  a  ballot  containing  p^- 
haps  hundreds  of  names,  to  see  that  every  name  is  so  accurately 
printed  that  no  dispute  can  arise  over  it  after  election.  Suppose 
one  name,  important  or  not,  should  prove  to  have  been  omitted 
from  the  ballot  or  to  be  so  incorrectly  printed  as  not  to  be 
legally  identifiable,  or  suppose  the  ballot  to  contain  any  other 
material  defect,  not  discovered  until  after  it  has  been  distribu- 
ted. Once  issued,  it  cannot  be  recalled,  and  as  no  other  can 
be  legally  used,  what  in  such  a  case  is  to  prevent  a  dispute  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  entire  ballot,  and  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion ?  So  also  if  a  fire  or  other  accident  in  the  printing  office 
should  prevent  a  full  supply  of  ballots  in  time  for  the  election ; 
or  if,  through  a  railway  disaster,  or  the  failure  of  an  express 
messenger,  a  single  town  or  precinct  should  be  without  ballots 
on  election  day  for  even  a  few  hours.    Any  of  these  occur- 
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rences  in  a  cloBe  presidential  election  as  in  that  of  1884  mij;ht 
prove  to  be  a  matter  of  national  importance  and  peril.  That 
these  suppositions  are  not  entirely  fanciful  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  reported  in  the  Tribimey  that  at  the  last  State  election  in 
New  York,  at  least  one  town  in  the  interior  was  from  some 
oversight  entirely  unsupplied  with  official  ballots  and  was  com- 
pelled to  use,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  the  usual  party  tickets. 

The  official  ballot  when  completed  is  a  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful thing  both  to  taxpayers  and  voters.  The  enormous  cost  of 
its  printing  and  distribution  at  the  New  York  election  aston- 
ished and  dismayed  even  its  staunchest  advocates.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  had  the  official  ballot  been  of  the 
** blanket"  instead  of  the  "multiple"  kind  the  expense  would 
have  been  less,  and  this  is  urged  as  a  strong  argument  for  the 
change.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason 
why  it  should  be  greater.  The  amount  of  printing  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases 
while  multiple  ballots  being  smaller  would  use  paper  in  a  more 
economical  shape,  and  bo  printed  more  rapidly  and  cheaply  on 
smaller  presses.  The  Tribime  states  that  at  the  town  election 
of  a  small  town  on  Long  Island  the  official  ballots  supplied  to 
each  voter  when  placed  together  were  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  that  over  a  ton  of  paper  was  used  in  preparing  them. 
Would  it  have  been  less  expensive  or  more  convenient  if  these 
twelve  feet  of  tickets  had  all  been  printed  on  one  piece  of 
paper,  to  be  handled  and  pondered  over  by  the  voter  and  after- 
wards stuffed  bodily  into  the  ballot  box?  Take  an  official 
blanket'  ballot  in  New  York  state  for  the  next  Presidential 
election.  There  are  thirty-six  electors  to  be  voted  for  and 
there  are  likely  to  be  at  least  five  tickets  in  the  field,  viz  :  Be- 
publican.  Democratic,  Prohibition,  Labor,  and  Alliance.  There 
will  therefore  be  180  names  upon  the  ballot  and  a  blank  space 
sufficiently  large  for  36  names  more  for  independent  voting. 
Such  a  ballot,  allowing  room  for  the  party  headings  and  mar- 
gins, would  be  at  least  one  foot  wide  and  four  feet  long.  A 
State  election  is  to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  and  if  as  is  probable 
the  nominations  for  this  are  also  to  be  placed  on  the  same  offi- 
cial ballot  with  those  for  Presidential  electors,  the  number  of 
names  and  the  size  of  the  document  wiU  both  be  largely  in- 
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creased.  A  blanket  ballot  truly,  and  likely  to  act  as  a  wet 
blanket  on  the  spirits  of  many  an  independent  or  deliberate 
voter  who  finds  himself  with  it,  in  a  dini  closet  required  to 
select  and  mark  the  50  or  60  candidates  of  his  choice,  or  to 
write  in  their  names  distinctly  and  correctly  and  fold  np  his 
ballot  in  legal  form,  all  within  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
minutes  or  lose  his  vote. 

The  process  of  voting  the  oflScial  ballot  is  admitted  even  by 
its  admirers  to  be  complicated  and  slow.  The  TrOunej  in  de- 
scribing the  first  elections  in  New  York  and  Bhode  Island,  re- 
ports that  many  voters,  ^^  including  the  most  intelligent,  became 
so  rattled  and  confused  that  they  either  deposited  their  ballots 
insufficiently  marked  or  became  disgusted  and  refused  to  vote 
altogether."  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  luminous  and  vo- 
luminous directions  which  had  been  published  officially  and 
unofficially  prior  to  the  election,  to  explain  to  the  voters  how 
very  simple  a  proceeding  it  is  and  how  unnecessary  to  have 
the  slightest  trouble  about  it.  But  there  are  thousands  of  intel- 
ligent electors  who  are  not  very  ready  scholars ;  not  prepared 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  pick  out  promptly  from  among  hun- 
dreds of  printed  unfamiliar  names  a  particular  dozen  or  two  as 
unfamiliar  as  the  rest,  and  mark  them  with  precision ;  many 
whose  eyesight  is  more  or  less  defective ;  many  who  are  physi- 
cally slow  or  infirm  or  somewhat  nervous  and  fiustered  in  the 
consciousness  that  their  time  is  limited  and  that  others  are  wait- 
ing to  vote ;  and  all  these  classes,  as  well  as  careless  and  stupid 
voters  would  be  extremely  liable  to  mark  wrong  names  or  leave 
some  unmarked  or  to  commit  other  gross  errors  which  might 
invalidate  their  ballots.  Accordingly,  we  learn  farther  from  the 
Tribune  that  after  the  elections  above  referred  to,  "a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  the  ballots  cast  proved  to  be  blank  or 
defectively  marked."  In  Indiana,  the  rejected  ballots  were 
estimated  at  twenty  thousand,  and  six  thousand  more  were  pro- 
tested as  doubtful.  In  Khode  Island,  they  amounted  to  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  polled,  and  in  some 
districts  of  New  York  to  a  similar  proportion.  The  evil  was 
greatly  reduced  in  New  York,  however,  by  the  general  use  of 
blanket  pasters  in  evasion  of  the  law.  These  pasters  were 
simply  complete  party  tickets  to  be  plastered  bodily  over  the 
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face  of  the  official  ballot  in  order  to  save  trouble  and  confusion 
to  the  voter.  The  practice,  however,  defeated  secrecy  in  vot- 
ing by  the  increased  thickness  of  the  ballot  and  by  the  shortness 
of  the  time  in  which  it  enabled  the  voter  to  emerge  from  the 
voting  booth.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  friends  of 
"  genuine  ballot  reform  "  demand  the  abolition  of  pasters  alto- 
gether, thus  compelling  the  voter  to  personally  mark  every 
selected  name  as  the  law  requires,  and  to  make  all  changes  in 
writing.  Whatever  other  effect  such  a  change  might  have  it 
would  be  an  additional  discouragement  to  independent  voting. 
It  would  greatly  protract  the  time  required  by  voters  in  the 
booth,  probably  causing  many  to  lose  their  votes  from  inability 
to  write  the  desired  number  of  names  in  the  time  allowed ;  it 
would  ensure  the  loss  of  many  votes  through  the  misrecollection 
or  misspelling  of  names,  and  it  would  facilitate  schemes  for  de- 
tailing parties  to  keep  the  booths  occupied,  especially  toward 
the  close  of  the  day,  so  as  to  exclude  or  tire  out  waiting  voters 
of  the  opposite  party. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  official  ballot  as  a  device  to  secure 
absolute  secrecy  to  the  voter  is,  that  it  actually  compels  that 
very  large  class  who  are  ranked  as  ''  ignorant  or  infirm  "  to  dis- 
close their  votes  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  names  properly 
marked  by  an  election  official.  Were  they  allowed  to  bring 
their  ballots  with  them  already  prepared,  as  under  the  former 
methods,  this  would  be  unnecessary.  In  Montana,  as  reported 
in  the  Tribune^  this  peculiarity  was  availed  of  on  a  large  scale 
with  the  connivance  of  "  bribed  or  intimidated  voters  "  to  de- 
stroy all  secrecy  in  voting  in  a  very  simple  way.  (The  readiness 
of  the  voters  to  defeat  the  law  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  official  ballot  containing  84  names  and  42 
spaces  was  a  yard  long  by  twelve  inches  wide.)  Gangs  of  men 
were  marched  to  the  polls  in  charge  of  party  bosses,  each  voter 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  printed  sKp  of  the  following  purport :  *'  I 
can  neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  the  English  language,  and  I 
wish  to  vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket."  Upon  presenting 
this  slip  the  election  officials,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  sup- 
plied each  one  with  the  required  ballot  and  saw  that  he  voted 
it.  Such  an  evasion  of  the  law  is  not  easy  to  be  defeated. 
Election  officials  in  such  a  case  would  hardly  delay  the  election 
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in  order  to  cateduBe  every  applicant,  nor  take  the  responsibility 
of  making  difficult  and  perhaps  dangerous  discriminationfi. 
True  the  f rand  was  punishable  in  every  individoal  case,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  individually  proved,  but  after  the  votes  are 
cast  and  the  election  is  over,  the  wrong  is  done  and  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  remediless. 

After  the  voting  comes  the  counting,  a  proceeding  which 
experience  shows  to  be  perhaps  the  most  critical  of  any,  and 
where  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  guarding  against  fraud, 
doubt,  dispute,  or  delay.  Unfortunately  the  official  ballot  sys- 
tem in  these  particulars  is  conspicuously  deficient.  When 
separate  tickets  have  been  voted  in  the  old-time  way  the 
counters  rapidly  sort  them  into  "  straight "  and  "  scratched," 
and  the  counting  is  then  a  matter  of  simplicity  and  despatdt 
But  with  the  official  ballot  and  especially  with  the  blanket 
ballot,  the  folding  of  every  separate  ballot  must  be  first 
inspected,  after  which  almost  every  separate  name  must  be 
scanned  to  distinguish  and  allot  the  various  markings.  These 
will  be  often  indistinct,  often  imcertain  in  position  or  intent, 
often  double  or  otherwise  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  vote,  as  is 
made  evident  by  the  "surprising  number"  of  defective  and 
doubtful  ballots  reported  in  the  State  elections  already  referred 
to.  The  discussions,  comparisons,  and  disputes  which  must 
inevitably  take  place  over  these  among  the  counters,  of  course 
protract  the  proceeding  to  an  inordinate  length.  At  the  last 
State  election  in  little  Khode  Island  it  was  forty-eight  hours 
before  the  result  could  be  ascertained.  In  Boston  the  election 
precincts  contained  only  three  hundred  voters  each,  yet  it  was 
from  three  to  four  hours  before  the  counting  was  completed. 
Not  only  does  this  long  delay  in  counting  give  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  well  known  fraud  of  swelling  the  returns  in 
some  districts  in  order  to  meet  deficiencies  in  others,  but  the 
correctness  of  the  result  actually  arrived  at  must  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  fairness  and  correctness  of  the  election  offi- 
cials in  deciding  the  innumerable  disputes  which  will  arise 
over  questionable  markings  or  foldings,  and  upon  the  validity 
or  invalidity  of  more  or  less  doubtful  ballots.  Moreover  if 
the  counters,  whose  office  is  much  like  that  of  a  jury,  separate 
during  the  period  of  their  tedious  and  exhausting  labors,  there 
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is  a  strong  Eability  to  the  inroad  of  outside  influences.  And 
if  they  keep  together,  there  is  opportunity  to  tire  out  the 
weaker  ones  into  carelessness  or  undue  acquiescence.  In  any 
case,  if  the  reported  majority  is  small,  there  will  be  abundant 
grounds  for  disputing  the  result  upon  the  ground  that  the 
count  was  inaccurate,  that  valid  ballots  were  rejected  or 
invalid  ones  admitted.  So  many  and  so  complex  are  the  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  that  can  be  raised  when  thousands  of  votes 
have  been  thrown  out  as  defective  or  doubtful  that  the 
majority  must  be  large  indeed  to  preclude  that  most  odious 
and  profitless  of  all  controversies,  a  disputed  election.  Then 
the  courts  are  dragged  into  the  political  mire :  perhaps  legisla- 
tive deadlocks  ensue :  and  thus  the  deplorable  evils  which  have 
followed  the  first  use  of  the  official  ballot  in  Connecticut  are 
liable  to  be  repeated  in  every  closely  contested  State. 

Our  limits  have  greatly  narrowed  our  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject and  forbid  us  to  extend  it  further.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  indicate  why  many  who  earnestly  desire  such  methods  of 
BufErage  as  will  secure  an  honest  vote  and  a  fair  count  do  not 
believe  the  official  ballot  to  be  in  the  line  of  "  genuine  ballot 
reform."  Its  general  adoption  is  to  be  regretted  not  merely 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  defects  and  dangers,  but  because  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  another  system  which  has  been  tested  by 
experience  and  been  proved  to  combine  the  merits  of  simplicity, 
efficiency  and  economy,  with  that  absolute  secrecy  which  the 
official  ballot  fails  to  secure.  We  mean  the  compulsory  uni- 
versal use  of  the  official  envelope  m  connection  with  the  retir- 
ing hoothj  as  the  only  apparatus  supplied  by  the  State  to  the 
voter.  Among  aU  the  complaints  and  wrangles  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  late  election  in  Connecticut  and  which  have 
without  one  exception  been  caused  by  the  official  ballot,  not  a 
criticism  has  appeared  from  any  quarter  against  the  official 
envelope  and  the  booth  which  were  also  in  use.  With  these 
provided,  the  official  ballot  is  superfluous.  The  infirm  and 
ignorant,  even  the  blind  voter  needs  no  assistance  and  not  more 
than  a  moment  of  time,  for  he  brings  with  him  to  the  polls  any 
ballot  that  he  pleases,  prepared  if  he  chooses  in  the  privacy  of 
his  own  home,  and  has  only  to  enter  the  booth  and  enclose  it 
in  the  official  envelope.    He  may  be  furnished  with  other 
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tickets  by  bribers,  or  intimidators,  or  zealous  advisers,  and  he 
may  take  them  all  with  him  into  the  booth,  but  when  he 
emei^es  with  his  vote  enclosed  in  the  sealed  envelope  no  per- 
son but  himself  knows  or  can  know  what  is  contained  in  that 
enclosure.  As  the  official  envelope  renders  an  official  ballot  un- 
necessary, it  abrof^tes  also  with  it  those  attendant  evik  which 
we  have  considered ;  the  legal  supervision  of  caucus  proceed- 
ings, the  exclusion  of  independent  tickets  from  the  field  unless 
authorized  by  State  officials,  the  power  in  State  officials  to 
control  or  set  aside  party  nominations,  the  complication  and 
risk  and  enormous  public  expense  of  printing  and  distributing 
ballots,  the  inevitable  confusion  and  difficulty  and  delay  in  the 
process  of  voting,  the  unduly  protracted  and  disputatious  work 
of  the  counters,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  dangers  of  a 
disputed  election. 

When  every  desired  object  can  be  attained  by  so  simple  a 
device,  a  device  completely  in  consonance  with  our  previous 
electoral  methods,  why  resort  to  a  complex,  cumbersome,  and 
impracticable  confusion  of  machinery,  which  is  foreign  in 
origin,  foreign  to  our  customs,  and  not  originally  designed  or 
adapted  to  the  kind  of  service  to  which  we  apply  it  f  From 
the  time  when  the  official  ballot  machinery  was  imported 
from  Australia  and  set  up  in  this  country,  its  promoters 
have  been  incessantly  occupied  in  altering  and  amending 
it,  and,  like  the  inventors  of  perpetual  motion  contrivances, 
in  adding  new  devices  to  improve  its  operation.  We  believe 
the  difficulty  with  it  as  with  the  mechanical  delusions  referred 
to  is  that  it  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle ;  and  wo  shall 
be  profoundly  thankful  if  when  some  great  strain  is  put  upon 
it  as  in  an  exciting  and  close  Presidential  election,  it  does  not 
collapse  with  a  mighty  crash  and  bring  general  disaster  in  its 
ruin. 

Hekbt  T.  Buuee. 
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Abticlr  IL— ballot  REFORM  IN  PENNSYLVANIA, 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  went  to  the  polls  in  November, 
1890,  with  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  party  pledged 
to  ballot  reform.  The  election  of  a  Democratic  Governor  and 
Republican  Lieutenant-Governor  and  legislature,  was,  in  this 
connection,  without  significance.  It  is  true  that  the  Democratic 
platform  spoke  in  hesitating  words  of  recommendation  of  such  a 
system  as  the  Australian  ballot  law,  while  the  Republican  party 
leaders  charged  the  next  General  Assembly  with  the  duty  of 
passing  such  laws  as  would  give  to  every  lawful  voter  the  exer- 
cise of  his  right  to  cast  a  free  ballot,  and,  if  necessity  should 
arise,  to  provide  for  such  changes  in  the  State  Constitution  as 
would  "  insure  to  every  voter  perfect  secrecy  and  freedom  in 
expressing  his  right  of  suffrage,"  still  there  is  now  wanting 
any  evidence  of  more  sincerity  in  one  party  than  in  the  other. 
Any  immediate  political  advantage  was  speedily  neutralized  in 
the  inaugural  of  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  in  words 
worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  promises  of  the  Repub- 
lican platforms  of  1890  and  1891,  and  the  course  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1891,  in  passing  a  ballot,  reform  bill,  which  was  so 
amended  as  to  displease  its  authors,  and  whose  effect  was  post- 
poned until  after  the  next  election,  and  also  in  passing  a  bill 
for  a  popular  vote  on  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention 
so  late  as  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  Constitution  until  the 
presidential  election  of  1892. 

The  inaugural  of  Gov.  Pattison  called  especial  attention  to 
two  sections  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  State  Constitution : 

Sbc.  4.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot.  Every  ballot  voted  shall  be 
numbered  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received,  and  the  number  recorded 
by  the  election  officers  on  the  list  of  voters,  opposite  the  name  of  the 
elector  who  presents  the  ballot.  Any  elector  may  write  his  name  upon 
his  ticket,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  written  thereon  and  attested  by  a 
citizen  of  the  district.  The  election  officers  shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed 
not  to  disclose  how  any  elector  shall  have  voted  unless  required  to  do 
so  as  witnesses  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
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Sbo.  7.  All  laws  regulating  the  holding  of  elections  by  the  dtisenB, 
or  for  the  registration  of  electors,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
State,  but  no  elector  shall  be  deprived  the  privilege  of  voting  by  reason 
of  his  name  not  being  registered. 

Pointing  out  in  his  inaugural  that  these  two  sections  were 
adopted  to'  remedy  abuses  no  longer  existing,  the  Democratic 
Governor  declared  both  of  them  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  especially  in  the 
particulars  of  previous  registration  and  a  strictly  secret  ballot 
Hence  the  Governor  concluded  that  the  necessity  surmised  in 
the  Bepublican  platform  actually  did  exist ;  ^^  to  reform  the 
abuses  in  question,  a  constitutional  convention  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  convention  should  not  be  estab- 
lished at  an  early  day,  its  deliberations  completed,  and  the 
results  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved  or  rejected  within 
the  present  year.'*  Of  course,  nothing  of  the  Idnd  can  now 
be  done  this  year,  as  the  Republican  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture so  delayed  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  a  popular  vote  on 
the  calling  of  a  convention,  and  there  was  such  a  desire  to  save 
the  people's  money  as  to  cause  a  postponement  of  the  sub- 
mission of  this  question  until  the  regular  election  in  November. 
This  delay  appears  to  be  commended  by  the  Democratic  leaders 
quite  as  much  as  the  Bepublican ;  probably  because  a  special 
election  on  ballot  reform  would  be  very  awkward,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

The  first  of  the  two  objectionable  constitutional  provisions 
stands  as  a  compromise  between  those  members  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1873  who  desired  vi/oa  voce  voting  and  those  who 
believed  in  following  the  Constitutions  of  1776,  1790,  and 
1838,  which  provided  for  a  ballot  intended  to  be  secret.  In 
the  Convention  of  1873,  the  change  from  the  previous  require- 
ment was  first  proposed  in  the  radical  form  of  voting  by 
"  open,  written  or  printed  ballot,  with  the  name  of  the  person 
voting  the  same,  endorsed  on  tha  back  thereof  in  his  own 
handwriting,"  and  a  number  added  by  the  election  officers ; 
this  proposition  was  reported  back  from  the  committee  to 
which  it  had  been  referred,  in  the  still  more  objectionable  form 
of  a  permissive  secret  ballot,  numbered  by  the  election  officers 
and  endorsed  by  the  elector  with  his  name.    A  minority  of  the 
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committee  pointed  out  the  very  evils  now  afflicting  the, timid 
voter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  succeeded  in  amending  the 
section  into  the  form  now  objected  to.  But  a  number  of  the 
delegates  were  earnest  in  their  advocacy  of  vi/oa  voca  balloting, 
as  has  been  the  rule  in  Kentucky  until  very  recently,  wh&  it  was 
changed  by  the  Constitution  of  1890 ;  so  earnest  as  to  express 
a  fine  scorn  for  the  timid  voters  "  disatisfied  with  their  party  for 
no  good  reason."  "  If  they  are  the  class  to  be  injured  by  the 
open  ballot,  let  them  be  injured,"  for  "it  is  not  manly  to  go 
sneaking  up  to  a  dark  window  with  a  little  hole  in  it  and  stick 
in  a  dirty  pellet  secretly."  Moreover,  men  of  supposed 
acquaintance  with  affairs,  expressly  declared  their  knowledge 
of  the  desire  of  the  working  people  to  show  their  employers 
how  independent  they  could  be  in  the  exercise  of  that  which 
made  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  peers  in  the  community. 

The  opposition  to  the  numbering  of  the  ballots  continually 
insisted  that  a  better  class  of  election  officers  and  a  more 
watchful  care  over  a  smaller  poll  of  voters,  would  be  sufficient 
with  such  details  as  the  legislature  might  add,  to  prevent  the 
changing  of  the  ballots  actually  cast.  One  of  the  delegates 
curiously  thought  the  proposed  numbering  might  prevent  the 
use  of  some  other  improved  method  of  voting  as  the  official 
ballot,  which  he  had  heard  of  from  England.  And  even  ridi- 
cule was  called  into  play,  one  delegate  actually  proposing  that 
the  voter  should  annex  his  photograph  to  the  ballot.  This 
was  before  the  days  of  the  nickel-in-the-slot  machine. 

Another  delegate  enlivened  the  debate  by  suggesting  that 
the  ballot  ought  to  be  first  acknowledged  and  recorded  like  a 
deed  before  being  voted. 

The  last  State  to  act  upon  ballot  reform  in  a  constitutional 
way,  has  been  Kentucky,  in  the  recent  Convention  of  1890. 
The  address  of  this  convention,  when  submitting  the  result  of 
their  labors  to  the  popular  vote,  declared  that  experience  had 
demonstrated  the  evils  of  the  viva  voce  system  of  voting,  then 
retained  by  Kentucky  alone  of  all  civilized  States.  The  address 
went  on  to  recommend  an  official  secret  ballot  as  a  barrier  to 
bribe  givers  and  takers,  and  in  classic  language  (?)  the  palladium 
of  an  honest  and  unbiased  expression  of  the  popular  will.  The 
constitution  submitted  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  Kentucky 
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provides,  that  ^'  all  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  secret 
official  ballot,  famished  by  the  public  authority  to  the  voters 
at  the  polls,  and  marked  by  each  voter  in  private  at  the  polls, 
and  then  and  there  deposited,"  leaving  to  the  Greneral  Afisembly 
to  ^^  make  provision  so  that  persons  illiterate,  blind,  or  in  any 
way  disabled,  may  have  their  ballots  marked  as  herein  re- 
quired." 

A  portion  of  the  second  of  these  two  sections  of  the  Consti- 
tution admits  an  unregistered  voter  to  the  ballot  box,  and  their 
omission,  as  now  proposed,  would  consequently  have  the  effect 
of  making  registration  a  constitutional  prerequisite  for  voting. 
This  is  the  tendency  throughout  the  Union,  though  too  great 
severity  in  the  requirements  for  registration  does  not  seem  to 
meet  with  favor.    The  States  retaining  the  provisions  now 
objected  to  in  Pennsylvania,  are  Arkansas,  Nevada^  Texas,  aad 
West  Virginia.    In  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky  (outside  of 
cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  5,000  and  upwards), 
Montana,  Rhode  Island,  Washington  (in  the  country  districts), 
and  Wisconsin  (for  incorporated  cities  and  villages),  the  legisla- 
ture is  empowered  at  its  discretion  to  enact  a  registry  law.     In 
Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky  (in  cities  and  towns  of  a 
population  of  5,000  and  upwards),  Louisiana,  Marylcmd,  Ne- 
vada, North  Carolina,  and  Washington  (except  in  the  country 
districts)  the  legislature  is  required  to  pass  a  registry  law. 
Missouri,  in  1875,  required  the  passage  of  such  laws  for  cities 
and  counties  of  more  than  100,000,  and  allowed  them  for 
cities  whose  population  exceeded  25,000.    This  was  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  provision  of  the  Amendment  of  1874,  requiring 
registration  laws  for  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.     This  latter  was  again  a  relaxation  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  of  1865,  which  provided : 

Abt.  II.  Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  immediately  provide 
by  law  for  a  complete  and  uniform  registration  by  election  dLstrictB  of 
the  names  of  qualified  voters  in  this  State ;'  which  registration  shall  be 
evidence  of  the  qualification  of  all  registered  voters  to  vote  at  any 
election  thereafter  held ;  but  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  voting 
at  any  election  on  account  of  not  being  registered  until  the  General 
Assembly  shall  have  passed  an  act  of  registration  and  the  same  shall 
have  been  carried  into  effect ;  after  which  no  person  shall  vote  xmless 
his  name  shall  have  been  registered  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  of 
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election ;  and  the  fact  of  such  regiBtration  shall  be  not  otherwise  shown 
than  by  the  register  or  an  authentic  copy  thereof,  certified  to  by  the 
judges  of  election,  by  the  registering  officer,  or  other  constituted 
authority.  A  new  registration  shall  be  made  within  sixty  days  next 
preceding  the  tenth  day  prior  to  every  biennial  general  election ;  and 
after  it  shall  be  made,  no  person  shall  establish  his  right  to  vote  by  the 
fact  of  his  name  appearing  on  any  previous  register. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  provision  respecting  registration 
to  be  found  in  any  State  Constitution,  and  while  it  was  not 
allowed  to  remain,  the  change  occurred  prior  to  the  somewhat 
superficial  understanding  of  the  Australian  ballot  system 
which  now  prevails.  The  details  of  this  system  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature,  as  an 
attentive  study  of  the  amendments  affixed  to  the  ballot  bill, 
which  became  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  elections  last  June,  or  as 
the  act  as  now  printed  in  the  statute  book  would  demonstrate. 
Inserting  such  details  in  the  organic  law  not  only  prevents 
frequent  change  but  challenges  the  popular  attention  to  the 
proposed  action.  This  is  the  tendency  of  all  the  recent  consti- 
tutions, and  is  in  the  direct  line  of  eventually  submitting  to 
popular  vote,  every  question  which  can  be  answered  "  Yes," 
or  "  No."  Such  popular  voting  is  entirely  practicable  with 
quick  communication  and  a  free  press. 

In  a  less  conspicuous  manner  the  Republican  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  the  present  campaign  steersman  in  his  inaugural, 
before  the  State  Senate,  declared  that  the  free  exercise  of  the 
ballot  required  absolute  secrecy,  and  therefore  he  urged  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  the  advisability  of  calling  a  con- 
vention. Thus  instructed,  the  members  of  the  legislature 
speedily  had  before  them  bills  (two  in  each  house)  for  a 
convention  and  for  an  official  ballot,  the  two  measures  intro- 
duced by  Republicans  finally  passing,  the  Baker  ballot  bill  so 
much  amended,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  law  postponed  in  effect 
until  after  the  coming  election  of  November,  1891.  This 
ballot  bin,  besides  postponing  whatever  good  it  might  do  until 
after  March,  1892,  also  sets  up  the  bad  precedent  of  an  evasion 
of  the  Constitution  by  requiring  the  sealing  up  of  the  part  of 
the  ballot  upon  which  the  number  has  been  written,  but  makes 
no  provision  for  sealing  up  the  voter's  signature  if  he  chooses 
to  write  it  upon  his  ballot.     Of  course,  the  constitutional  pro- 
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viflion  was  merely  intended  to  secure  the  identification  of  the 
ballots  in  case  of  a  contested  election,  or  else  the  Convention 
of  1873  would  not  have  first  rejected  this  provision  altogether 
and  finally  adopted  it.  So  long  as  the  effort  was  to  secure 
something  like  a  so-called  open  ballot,  there  were  not  enough 
votes  to  pass  such  a  method  of  voting. 

When  the  draftsman  of  the  Democratic  platform  for  this 
year's  campaign  constructed  the  plank  about  the  calling  of  a 
convention,  he  expressed  an  idea  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
visited  any  member  of  the  legislature  during  the  passage  of 
the  Bepublican  bill ;  that  is,  that  the  convention  should  be 
called  for  the  single  purpose  of  altering  the  two  sections  of 
the  constitution  which  have  been  quoted.  And  the  idea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  great  importance,  as  the  candidates 
for  the  office  of  delegates  to  the  convention  were  not  pledged 
to  prevent  any  other  action.  There  were  intimations  from  the 
Bepublican  side  of  the  legislature  that  some  other  provisions 
were  not  to  remain  untouched,  such  as  the  biennal  sessions  of 
the  legislature,  but  the  Democratic  draftsman  probably  had  his 
mind  too  much  on  the  other  sins  of  the  Bepublicans  to  pay 
attention  to  these  heresies.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Bepublican 
plank  maker  to  construct  the  most  curious  piece  of  cabinet  work 
in  promising  the  people  if  they  preferred  not  to  have  a  con- 
vention, to  have  an  amendment  prepared  by  the  legislature, 
and  submitted,  that  is,  after  the  next  presidential  election,  on 
account  of  those  same  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature. 
This  was  in  the  platform  of  1891,  and  is  a  curious  contrast 
with  the  decided  promises  of  the  platform  of  1890.  All  of 
this  suggests  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  any  convention 
to  remove  or  change  a  few  words  in  a  Constitution  adopted  only 
eighteen  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  more  than  mention  the 
peculiar  mental  trait  which  induces  many  constitutional  lawyers 
and  politicians  to  object  to  frequent  changes  in  the  organic  law; 
this  infected  the  conventions  of  1838  and  1873  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  former  prepared  and  the  latter  retained  a  provision  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  the  legislature,  *'not 
oftener  than  five  years."  There  was  no  such  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  1790,  probably  because  that  instrument  was 
the  result  of  a  legislative  breaking  through  the  provisions  of 
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the  Ccmstitution  of  1776 ;  the  general  use  of  such  provisions 
has  resulted  in  the  practice  of  calling  conventions  to  make  the 
changes  denied  to  the  legislatures  themselves.  This  began  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1789,  and  was  followed  in  that  State  in  1837 
and  1872.  The  legislature  having  submitted  the  prohibition 
amendment  in  1889,  their  hands  are  now  tied  until  1894.  This 
date  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the  requisite  steps  for  a 
submission  are  taken  in  the  regular  session  of  1893,  after  the 
governor  is  obliging  enough  to  call  an  extra  session  in  1891  or 
1892. 

One  very  evil  result  of  preventing  legislative  preparation  of 
Constitutional  amendments  appeared  during  the  debates  upon 
the  act  which  finally  passed  the  legislature;  some  members 
wished  to  assume  that  a  convention  should  be  called,  and 
therefore  submit  to  the  people  merely  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  sit  in  the  convention.  This  has  been  done  before ;  thus  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1787,  the  legislature  constituted  itself  a 
nosing  committee  to  see  what  the  popular  feeling  might  be 
during  the  interval  before  the  next  session.  This  committee  of 
the  whole  met  in  1789,  and  by  a  majority  vote,  called  a  con- 
vention. Such  an  idea  did  not  prevail  in  1891,  probably  be- 
caase  of  the  action  in  Alabama  (Feb.  24,  1860),  South  Caro- 
lina (Nov.  13,  1860),  Georgia  (Nov.  21,  1860),  Virginia  (Jan. 
14, 1861),  and  Missouri  (Jan.  21,  1861),  not  affording  good 
precedents.  Still  the  idea  has  not  always  been  used  by  a  domi- 
nant party,  somewhat  afraid  of  a  popular  vote ;  thus  Tennessee 
took  this  course  in  1833,  though  in  1861  and  1869  a  convention 
was  called  if  the  people  so  voted  and  elected  delegates  at 
the  same  election  as  is  now  proposed  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1891. 
New  Jersey  called  a  convention  by  legislative  wisdom  merely 
in  1841,  and  Louisiana  in  1844  and  1879,  and  IHinois  in  1847, 
1861  and  1869,  and  finally  Kentucky,  in  1890 ;  though  this 
was  a  departure  from  the  action  of  that  State  in  1848,  when 
the  people  were  allowed  to  vote  for  or  against  the  calling  of  a 
convention.  There  was  a  declension  from  good  precedents  in 
North  Carolina  in  1875,  though  in  1835  and  1861,  the  double 
election  for  or  against  a  convention  and  for  delegates  was  or- 
dered. Similarly  in  Mississippi,  in  1890,  though  in  1830  an 
election  for  or  against  a  convention  was  ordered.    As  many 
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confltitntioiiB  declare  ^^  All  power  ifi  inherent  in  the  x>eopIe,'' 
and  therefore  they  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  or  against  a 
convention  in  every  instance. 

Some  members  of  the  legislature  wished  to  have  an  election 
for  or  against  a  convention,  and  if  for,  then  for  delegates.  This 
was  the  course  taken  in  1835  and  in  1872.  But  the  holding  of 
the  two  elections  under  the  authority  of  one  law,  occurred  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1820 ;  New  York  followed  in  1821 
and  1845,  North  Carolina  in  1835,  Virginia  in  1850,  and  Iowa 
in  1855.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  simply  ordered  the 
two  elections  on  the  same  day  and  this  hastening  of  the  election 
for  delegates  also  occurred  in  Arkansas,  in  1861  and  1874, 
Tennessee  in  1861  and  1869,  North  Carolina  in  1861,  Maryland 
in  1864  and  1867,  Missouri  in  1864,  Alabama  in  1875,  Texas 
in  1875,  and  Georgia  in  1877.  In  this  respect  Missouri  seems 
to  have  liked  the  double  election  no  more  than  the  compul- 
sory registration,  as  the  Constitution  of  1865  prevents  the  two 
elections  being  held  on  the  same  day.  The  objections  to  the 
holding  of  the  two  elections  on  one  day,  as  now  ordered  in 
Pennsylvania,  are  that  good  men  might  not  wish  to  run  for  an 
ofBce  which  might  not  exist,  and  that  every  candidate,  in  order 
to  have  an  office  to  be  elected  to,  must  become  an  apostle  of 
the  proposed  convention.  But  these  objections  are  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  opposition  of  the  managers  of 
both  political  parties,  who  are  merely  coqueting  with  the  labor 
vote.  Some  of  the  partisan  papers  frankly  declare  that  the 
intention  is  to  ask  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against  the  holding 
of  a  convention  without  either  party  performing  its  true 
functions  of  favoring  or  opposing  the  question.  This  course 
was  used  with  signal  success  to  defeat  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment in  1889,  and  if  successful  in  1891,  would  probably  be 
put  into  regular  use  as  a  bait  to  catch  a  small  but  dangerous 
minority. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  Bbthell  Uhlb. 
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abticle  m.— tonic  autumn. 

This  morning  I  took  my  accnstomed  walk  through  the 
pastures  to  a  sheep-run  that  overlooks  the  lake ;  and  mj  mind 
heing  free  to  observe  more  closely,  I  noticed  that  a  subtle 
change  had  come  over  the  face  of  Nature :  she  is  not  what  she 
was  three  weeks  ago.  Already  there  are  presages  of  winter  in 
her  tints  and  absences.  The  maples  have  commenced  to  bum, 
the  ash  is  putting  on  its  robe  of  purple,  and  a  wine-color  begins 
to  show  about  the  oak.  In  the  fences  the  wild-grape  leaves 
are  reddening,  and  the  creepers  along  the  walls  are  trailing 
their  crimson  banners  from  stone  to  stone  as  if  in  welcome  to 
the  approaching  king.  It  is  the  world's  avatar  of  a  changing 
order — ^her  bodying  forth  of  a  mysterious  transformation  which 
is  happening  in  her  veins.  Even  the  lake  has  a  different  color- 
ing ;  the  wind  furrows  its  surface  into  ripples  whose  crests  are 
a  steely  blue  and  their  bases  a  brownish  purple.  It  is  colder- 
looking  and  less  inviting  to  a  plunge  than  formerly — a  thing  to 
be  rowed  upon  with  swift  strong  strokes,  rather  than  to  sink 
into  and  be  held  in  its  embrace. 

The  birds,  too,  have  taken  the  new  infection,  and  comport 
themselves  diflEerently  to  the  earth  and  to  mankind.  They  are 
severing  the  bonds  that  bind  them  to  their  summer  haunts,  and 
so  appear  to  be  less  domesticated,  and  are  shyer  and  more 
exultant  upon  the  wing.  The  robins  congregate  in  flocks,  and 
haunt  the  borders  of  the  sheep-run,  perching  and  diving  nerv- 
ously and  with  ruffled  plumes,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  flight 
that  lies  before  them,  and  their  tonic  contest  with  the  winter's 
chill.  The  bluebirds  also  perch  upon  the  telegraph  wires  in 
fours  and  fives — often  indeed  in  dozens — their  liquid  warble 
falling  like  a  drop  of  golden  honey  through  the  autumn  air. 
^  Their  note  is  the  only  tropical-seeming  thing  I  come  upon ;  for 
the  orioles  have  either  left  us  or  are  silent,  and  the  vireos  and 
warblers  have  followed  in  their  wake.  On  the  thistle-tops 
there  is  a  congregating  of  goldfinches,  which  fly  from  point  to 
point  in  undulating  curves,  ascending  and  descending  with  a 
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slow  spondaic  rhythm,  their  greatest  aphelion  from  the  gromid 
rarelj  more  than  a  dozen  feet.  I  notice  that  thej  are  already 
taming  a  little  gray  in  anticipation  of  winter,  and  that  the 
plaintive  enervating  cry  of  " Bdrhy^  horbyy^  which  I  listened  to 
a  week  ago,  has  given  place  to  a  clear  exnltant  note  that  strikes 
bracingly  upon  the  ear. 

In  obedience  to  some  nnseen  power,  the  lesser  vegetation  has 
put  off  its  old  luxuriance,  that  which  still  rears  its  head  being 
composed  chiefly  of  the  hardier  and  more  enduring  species. 
The  thistles  and  mulleins  hold  themselves  stalwartly  erect,  as  if 
in  conscious  defiance  of  every  assailant ;  and  I  am  cheered  to 
think  that  I  shall  find  their  still  unprostrate  crests  showing 
above  the  snow  when  I  visit  the  run  in  January.  They  recall 
to  me  the  last  moments  of  that  wearer  of  the  Boman  purple 
who  declared  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing. 

The  yarrow  too  still  shows  a  profusion  of  gray-white  cymes 
on  its  tough  perpendicular  stalks ;  and  coming  to  a  place  where 
its  feathery  fronds  cover  several  square  yards  of  ground,  I  cast 
myself  face  downwards  in  the  midst  of  them  and  bury  my 
nostrils  in  their  bitter  depths,  bruising  out  an  appetizing  odor 
redolent  of  health  and  strength.  Let  me  confess  that  this 
expression  of  my  inner  feeling  is  one  that  is  frequent  with  me. 
I  am  half  in  love  with  the  bitterness  and  austerity  of  Nature :  I 
delight  in  her  bare  stem  uplands,  her  severely  sculptured  and 
abiding  bowlders  which  the  frost  lays  fully  bare,  the  threaten- 
ing purples  of  her  wide  autumnal  horizons,  and  her  uncon- 
quered  and  unconquerable  pines.  There  is  something  soft  and 
enervating  in  the  leafy  luxury — the  perfumed  teeming  opu- 
lence— of  June  that  half  offends  me ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  that 
side  of  my  nature  which  I  am  most  intent  on  placing  under 
foot.  I  fly  from  its  seductions  as  from  a  siren,  and  embrace 
the  keener  airs  and  sterner  sights  of  autumn  with  emotion  and 
with  elation.  To  me  the  fall  comes  freighted,  not  with  mes- 
sages of  decay,  but  with  hints  of  recuperation  and  athanasia : 
she  is  a  tonic  to  my  dog-day  enfeebled  fibres,  and  to  that  atten- 
uation of  the  spirit  which  is  consequent  upon  the  summer  heat 
I  see  in  her  killing  down  the  augury  of  a  pruning  process  that 
shall  leave  only  that  remaining  which  is  worthy  to  preserve. 
It  is  Darwinism  applied  to  life  in  its  broader  import^  in  its 
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more  ethical  snggestion ;  it  breathes  of  a  time  when  the  tem- 
porary and  the  sedactive  shall  be  no  more.  In  my  feeling  for 
the  processes  of  antnnm  I  am  for  once  at  one  with  Keble :  I 
see  in  them  not  the  thing  that  is  but  the  thing  that  shall  be ; 
they  speak  to  me  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  chant  as 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  mighty  organ : 

**  Man's  portion  is  to  die  and  rise  again." 

And  this,  which  I  find  beating  audibly  at  my  single  heart, 
is  the  endowment  also  of  the  human  race.  Man,  as  man,  is  in 
love  with  the  best  that  meets  him,  though  the  veraoe  via  be 
also  the  way  of  the  austere.  In  Johnson's  pregnant  phrase, 
man  is  '^  an  old  struggler "  after  the  peaks  of  righteousness, 
the  heights  of  being  and  of  saving  knowledge.  Despite  those 
deflections  which  remind  him  continually  of  his  limitations, 
and  impel  him  for  a  time  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  he 
is  almost  tumultuously  in  earnest  that  he  may  have  and  be  his 
spirit's  best.  Witness  the  long  bright  list  from  David  on 
through  Socrates,  Sakyamuni,  St.  Paul,  the  writers  of  the 
Eficheirndion  and  the  Imitatio,  to  Eobertson  and  Dr.  New- 
man; and  then  add  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  Iphi- 
genia,  Margaret  Boper,  St.  Theresa,  and  Maggie  Tulliver  to 
the  roll. 

Give  man  but  a  righteous  cause,  and  I  care  not  how  forlorn 
it  is,  or  what  its  strictness :  he  will  embrace  it  with  elation.  It 
is  so  particularly  with  youth ;  but  so  also  everywhere  with  all 
men.  For  my  own  part,  I  sympathize  with  that  serious-minded 
student  at  Harvard  lately,  who,  on  hearing  the  beauty  of  the 
Christian  ideal  delineated  from  the  college  pulpit  by  a  visiting 
preacher  in  somewhat  rose-water  fashion,  turned  afterward  to 
a  friend  and  said:  "He  should  have  pitched  his  standard 
higher,  and  have  made  the  path  severer,  if  he  wanted  to  win 
converts.  Science,  agnosticism,  fatalism,  call  their  votaries  to 
a  prof ounder  self-sacrifice  than  that  1" 

Men  err,  not  in  asking  too  much  of  their  fellows,  but  in 
asking  too  little ;  and  there  could  be  no  more  fatal  arraignment 
of  the  prevailing  methods  of  our  political  and  economical  and 
social  administration  than  the  confession  of  their  supporters 
that  self-interest  is  the  strongest  motive  in  the  arena  of  human 
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life,  and  the  spoils  of  office  the  only  sufficing  award  for  patri- 
otic service.  The  answer  to  all  this  is  Epaminondas,  Aristides^ 
Mutins  Scsevolo,  the  Sidneys,  the  Lawrences,  Lincoln — ^Mara- 
thon, Badajos,  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  Trafalgar;  for  in 
these  man's  saner  heart  has  found  expression  for  some  of  its 
deepest  fervors,  and  pointed  as  with  an  ineluctable  emblazon- 
ment to  the  endowment  and  to  the  destiny  of  the  race. 
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Abticlb  IV.— the  sea  GULL»S  SONG. 

When  the  wild  storm  flies  'neath  sombre  skies. 

And  the  mad  waves  follow  fast, 
I  make  my  home  in  the  dashing  foam 

And  couch  on  the  wings  of  the  blast. 

'Mid  the  tossing  spray  I  hide  and  play. 
Then  rise  from  the  bounding  wave, 

And  soar  in  glee  like  a  soul  set  free 
From  the  mariner's  lonely  grave. 

When  the  bright  rays  fleck  the  waves  which  deck 

The  rim  of  the  golden  sand, 
Like  some  bright  thought  which  arrives  unsought, 

I  fly  o'er  the  sea  and  land. 

When  the  day  is  done,  and  set  of  sun 

Warns  nature  to  seek  her  rest, 
I  flash  and  swing  like  an  angel's  wing 

Through  the  mists  of  the  golden  west. 

In  the  quiet  night  when  the  pale  moonlight 

Paves  a  silver  path  o'er  the  sea, 
I  float  and  dream  on  the  rocking  stream 

Or  sail  in  deep  ecstacy. 

In  rapturous  lays  of  choicest  praise 
Earth's  songsters  their  powers  employ, 

Yet  learn,  O  man,  e'en  the  songless  can 
Yield  the  praise  of  a  Ment  joy. 
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Abticlb  v.— ten  volumes  OF  THOREAU. 

FosTHUMOUB  success  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  waj,  but  it 
is  natural  to  wish  for  earlier  returns  from  our  inyestments. 
Thoreau  was  not  exempt  from  this  common  weakness.  Early 
in  his  career  he  printed  a  book,  but  the  public  declined  to 
concur  in  his  belief  that  it  was  worth  printing,  and  he  endured 
the  mental  and  physical  discomfort  of  carrying  a  large  part  of 
the  edition  up  to  the  garret  on  his  back.  His  correspondence 
with  Horace  Greeley  proves  that  for  many  years  the  great 
editor  was  peddling  manuscripts  from  Concord  among  the 
impecunious  proprietors  of  such  ephemeral  and  forgotten  pub- 
lications as  "  Putnam's  "  and  "  Graham's  "  Magazines. 

Perhaps  no  man,  in  America  at  least,  lived  as  cheaply  as 
Thoreau.  Six  or  seven  weeks  of  manual  labor  furnished  him 
a  year's  support.  He  was  a  copious  writer,  but  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  manual  labor  for  the  means  of  existence.  A  few 
men,  and  perhaps  one  woman,  being  of  the  higher  order  and 
sympathetic,  bought  his  first  book,  and  read  it  and  praised  it,  but 
the  great  mass,  or  rather  the  small  mass  of  American  readers, 
was  obstinately  blind  to  its  merits. 

As  I  turn  this  morning  to  my  bookshelves,  I  count  eight 
handsome  volumes  inscribed  with  the  name  of  "  Thoreau," 
and  the  circular  of  a  great  publisher  informs  me  that  I  may, 
if  so  minded,  purchase  two  more.  Ten  volumes  published 
and  widely  circulated,  a  rich  source  of  income  to  the  publisher! 

In  his  lifetime,  the  author  could  not  sell  his  best  thought 
and  his  best  writing.  Now  his  very  note-books,  the  undigested 
chance  jottings  in  his  diary,  are  quickly  sold,  and  it  may  be, 
occasionally  read. 

Is  it  what  we  vulgarly  call  a  "  fad,"  this  revival  of  Thoreau, 
or  has  it  a  substantial  cause?  Is  it  a  caprice,  or  a  mani- 
festation of  deliberate  and  sound  judgment?  It  is  no  new 
thing  in  literature  for  meritorious  writers  to  fail  in  their  own 
generation,  and  become  the  favorites  and  heroes  of  later  times. 
Shakspeare  waited  two  himdred  years  for  full  recoe^tion,  but 
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now  for  a  century  he  has  held  the  ondispnted  first  place,  and 
the  literature  of  Shakspeare  rivals  in  quantity  and  surpasses  in 
quality,  the  prose  literature  of  England  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

Does  Thoreau  fall  within  the  category  indicated  ?  Was  it 
the  fault  of  the  public  and  not  of  the  author  that  ^^  Walden/' 
and  the  ^^  Week "  fell  so  flat,  and  that  the  charming  sketches 
in  ^^  Excursions  "  commanded  only  starvation  prices  1 

Has  Thoreau  reappeared  as  a  comet  in  the  literary  firma- 
ment, or  has  it  been  discovered  that  he  is  one  of  the  fixed 
stars  ?  Is  there  reason  for  believing  that  he  can  maintain  in 
our  literature,  the  conspicuous  position,  to  which,  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  he  has  been  assigned  by  the  strenuous  kindness  of 
friends  and  the  well  conducted  advertising  of  his  publishers  ? 

Were  his  asceticism  and  solitariness  mere  eccentricities  and 
affectations,  or  were  they  the  marks  of  a  genius,  so  high  or  so 
fine  that  it  could  find  no  fit  consort?  Did  they  indicate  a 
superior  endowment,  or  upon  the  contrary,  an  inferior  quality 
of  mind,  a  certain  unsoundness,  giving  rise  to  distorted  opin- 
ions of  life  and  duty  ? 

Is  his  literary  work  of  real  excellence  ?  Will  it  endure  the 
tests  of  time  and  increasing  culture  ?  Is  it  sufficient  support 
for  a  claim  to  immortality  ?  Is  it  in  form  or  substance  the 
work  of  a  master  ? 

First  as  to  the  man.  He  was  of  Gallic  blood,  filtered 
through  the  Channel  Islands.  In  blood  as  well  as  in  intellect,  - 
he  was  of  kin  to  Sousseau,  Victor  Hugo  and  Chateaubriand, 
the  sentimentalists.  In  his  way,  he  was  as  wildly  sentimental, 
as  Sousseau,  and  apparently  as  ready  as  the  red  republicans  of 
France  to  upset  the  existing  order.  He  found  almost  as  much 
to  condemn  in  sedate  and  democratic  Concord,  where  philos- 
ophy was  ere  long  to  find  her  western  abode,  as  the  revolu- 
tionists saw  in  Paris  or  Versailles. 

He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished, and  began  life  by  teaching  and  making  pencils. 
In  the  latter  vocation  he  found  his  first  opportunity  to  gratify 
his  passion  for  eccentricity.  Having  made  a  useful  invention, 
be  refused  to  apply  for  a  patent  for  it,  because  it  would  not 
benefit  him  to  do  again  what  he  had  already  done.  The  same 
reasoning  might  have  induced  him  to  refuse  copyright  for  his 
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books,  but  I  have  not  found  that  he  did  so.  At  all  events,  it 
seems  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  take  the  patent  and  its 
proceeds  than  to  borrow,  as  he  afterwards  did.  He  was  a  skilled 
mechanic,  and  was  also  abundantly  qualified  to  earn  his  living  as 
a  surveyor.  He  did  not  marry,  nor  try  to  marry,  would  not 
vote,  nor  pay  his  taxes,  nor  go  to  church.  He  was,  in  an 
amusing  way,  a  secessionist  and  a  nullifier. 

James  Farton  has  written  an  elaborate  and  laborious  argu- 
ment attempting  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  their  ultimate  analysis,  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  each 
individual  citizen  to  nullify  or  veto  the  acts  of  Congress.  It 
is  not  an  important  fact,  but  it  is  diverting  to  find  our  Diogenes 
of  the  Walden  Woods  asserting  this  very  theory  1 

In  his  essay  on  "  Civil  Disobedience,"  he  says :  "  Some  are 
petitioning  the  State  to  dissolve  the  Union,  to  disregard  the 
requisition  of  the  President.  Why  do  they  not  dissolve  it 
themselves? — ^the  union  between  themselves  and  the  State — 
and  refuse  to  pay  their  quota  into  the  treasury  ?  Do  not  they 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  State,  that  the  State  does  to 
the  Union  V 

In  the  same  essay,  he  advises  the  abolitionists  of  Massachu- 
setts to  withdraw  their  support  both  in  person  and  in  property 
from  the  State  government. 

Some  of  his  utterances  go  beyond  secession  and  nullification. 
He  declares  that  the  same  objections  which  apply  to  standing 
armies  may  be  brought  against  standing  governments,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  convict  him  of  a  degree  of  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  anarchists  of  our  own 
time. 

He  was  also  a  free  trader.  This  is  obviously  a  necessary 
part  of  his  belief.  It  was  his  theory  that  every  man  should  be 
free  to  do  as  he  pleased,  surrendering  nothing  of  his  rights,  as 
he  conceived  them,  to  the  government.  He  refused  to  pay  his 
poll-tax,  and  went  to  jail.  A  friend  paid  it  for  him,  and 
he  accepted  the  benefit  but  without  gratitude,  or  repayment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why,  after  stickling  upon  a 
point  of  conscience  to  the  extent  of  submitting  to  imprison- 
ment, he  should  have  accepted  the  benefit  of  another's  pay- 
ment of  the  iniquitous  demand  of  the  State.    His  logic  carried 
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to  its  necessary  conclusion,  required  him  to  remain  in  jail, 
until  the  State  confessed  itself  in  error  and  released  him.  If 
the  payment  of  the  tax  was  wrong,  he  had  no  right  to  accept 
benefit  from  it  when  made  by  another.  It  was  at  best,  a  poor 
compromise.  In  this,  as  in  other  of  his  paradoxical  perform- 
ances, a  certain  limitation  is  discoverable.  He  stops  short  of 
the  conclusion.  As  the  vulgar  saying  goes,  there  is  "more 
bark  than  bite." 

Mr.  Lowell  comments  upon  the  fact  that  when  he  had 
abjured  civilization  and  determined  to  have  no  other  com- 
panions than  the  blue-jays  and  muskrats  of  Walden  Pond,  his 
first  act  was  to  borrow  Bronson  Alcott's  axe,  a  civilized  imple- 
ment from  a  civilized  man,  to  build  a  civilized  abode.  There 
is  certainly  a  degree  of  inconsistency  in  seeking  primeval  soli- 
tude, and  simplicity,  with  a  sharp  Yankee  axe  on  one  shoulder 
and  the  Bhagavad  Gita  under  the  other  arm.  "Why  did  he  not 
discard  his  factory-made  dress,  clothe  himself  in  skins,  if  at  all, 
make  his  own  axe  of  stone,  build  a  wigwam  like  his  ideal,  the 
red  man,  or  burrow  like  his  ancestors  of  the  stone  age,  and  his 
neighbors  the  muskrats.  Mr.  Lowell,  whose  sketch  of  Thoreau 
is  very  happily  written,  notes  that  civilization  was  very  near  to 
Walden,  and  that  Thoreau  could  easily  fall  back  upon  it  in  an 
emergency. 

Thoreau  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  a  preference  for  the 
society  of  naked  Indians,  and  wild  beasts,  and  he  did  go  away 
and  live  for  a  while  in  a  snug  shanty  by  Walden  Pond,  engaged 
in  such  aboriginal  pursuits  as  writing  books,  and  the  study  of 
Hindu  Metaphysics.  In  a  few  years,  however,  he  was  again 
living  in  town,  accepting  all  the  disadvantages  of  civilization, 
though  still  inveighing  against  them.  He  was  writing  books, 
and  printing  them,  sending  Greeley  manuscript  after  manuscript, 
borrowing  seventy-five  dollars  from  him,  and  repaying  it  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactitude. 

Why  should  this  defiantly  eccentric  person,  who  declares 
that  he  would  not  go  around  the  comer  to  see  the  world  blow 
up,  -care  to  write  books,  to  be  read  by  the  "  vulgar  crowd,"  of 
men  and  women  as  he  called  them?  Perhaps  it  was  from 
sheer  love  of  lecturing.  He  did  not  believe  in  missionaries, 
his  shibboleth  was  ^^  every  man  to  his  own  affair."    He  was 
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not  writing  in  order  to  do  good  to  others.  What  happened  to 
others  coxdd  in  no  wise  affect  or  interest  one  so  thoronghly 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Yet  we  have  from  his  pen 
ten  fat  daodedmos,  with  a  mass  of  note-books  remaining  whoee 
contents  have  not  yet  been  exploited.  In  dne  time,  no  donbt^ 
we  shall  have  more  volumes,  preceded  by  loud  tnunpetingB  of 
praise. 

Apropos  of  his  intense  and  defiant  individualism,  it  is  strange 
that  his  biographers  and  critics  have  paid  so  little  attention  to 
his  profession  and  practice  of  Buddhism.  There  is  very  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Walden  episode  was  not  more  a 
result  of  temperament,  or  of  a  desire  to  be  conspicuous  by 
being  odd,  or  of  a  disinterested  purpose  to  set  the  world  a  good 
example,  than  an  attempt  to  put  into  practice  somewhat  of  the 
Hindu  philosophy  to  which  he  was  intensely  devoted.  Whether 
this  is  attributing  too  much,  or  too  direct  an  influence  to  hia 
Oriental  studies  or  not,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  vein  of  Bud- 
dhism all  through  his  life  and  writings.  In  the  Walden  retire- 
ment it  crops  out  strongly. 

In  the  "Week,"  he  writes:  "The  reading  which  I  like 
best  is  the  scriptures  of  the  several  nations,  though  it  happens 
I  am  better  acquainted  with  those  of  the  Hindus,  the  Ghineeey 
and  the  Persians,  than  of  the  Hebrews,  which  I  have  come  to 
last."  Again  he  says :  "  I  know  that  some  will  have  hard 
thoughts  of  me,  when  they  hear  their  Christ  named  beside  my 
Buddha,  yet  I  am  sure  I  am  willing  they  should  love  their 
Christ  more  than  my  Buddha,  for  love  is  the  main  thing,  and 
I  like  him  too." 

Referring  to  his  diet  at  Walden,  he  declares  that  he  thought 
it  fit  that  he  should  live  mainly  on  rice,  because  he  loved  so 
well  the  philosophy  of  India. 

Horace  Greeley,  writing  to  Thoreau,  refers  to  "  your  genial 
pantheism."  This  pantheism,  with  great  certainty,  was  a 
result  of  his  study  of  "Hindu  Scriptures."  The  Brahmin, 
with  his  belief  in  emanation  and  absorption,  as  the  origin  and 
end  of  all  things,  and  his  doctrine  of  metempsychosiB  is  not 
more  scrupulous  in  his  regard  for  all  forms  of  animated  ezist- 
ence  than  was  Thoreau.  Says  Emerson :  "  Though  a  natural- 
ist, he  used  neither  trap  nor  gun."  Once  he  killed  and  ate  a 
woodchuck,  but  repented  it  long  and  sorely. 
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Buddhism  is  a  philosophy  of  selfishness.  Eaoh  man  must 
flee  to  his  own  salvation,  regardless  of  the  f ortnne  of  others. 
To  the  Buddhist  self-culture  embraces  all  the  duties  of  life. 
Not  the  Christian  self-culture,  which  is  a  means  to  unselfish 
ends,  but  a  selfish  culture,  which  Is,  itself,  the  only  end  worth 
seeking.  In  this  way  he  hopes  to  attain  Nirvana,  which 
every  man  must  reach  if,  at  all,  by  his  own  efforts,  having  no 
regard  for  others,  as  they  must  have  none  for  him.  It  is  not 
important  to  determine  whether  Thoreau  believed  in  Nirvana 
or  not.  In  many  other  respects  his  Buddhism  is  plainly  visible. 
The  Buddhist,  seeking  to  attain  serenity  by  modification  of 
his  inner  nature,  wrought  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  is  com- 
manded to  forsake  parents,  wife,  children,  friends,  country, 
and  live  by  himself  and  for  himself  alone.  Hear  now  our 
Walden  Buddhist  say:  "Probably  I  should  not  consciously 
and  deliberately  forsake  my  particular  calling  to  do  the  good 
which  society  demands  of  me — to  save  the  universe  from  anni- 
hilation." 

Siddhartha  declared  that  the  life  of  a  recluse  was  most  favor- 
able to  serenity.  He  encouraged  asceticism  and  condemned 
marriage.  A  lonely  life  in  the  forest,  he  said,  was  b^t  adapted 
to  that  self -conquest  which  comprised  every  duty  of  life.  Is  it 
to  be  doubted  that  Thoreau,  seated  in  his  lonely  hut  in  the 
forest  by  Walden  Pond,  eatmg  his  scanty  rations  of  rice,  apart 
from  family  and  friends,  refusing  obedience  to  the  law,  virtu- 
ally abjuring  his  country,  not  willing  to  "  go  round  the  comer 
to  see  the  world  blow  up,"^  nor  to  surrender  his  selfish  purposes 
to  "save  the  universe  from  annihilation,"  was  practising  or 
believed  that  he  was  practising  the  teachings  of  his  Buddha  ? 

In  a  general  way  his  eccentricities  of  opinion  and  conduct 
were  parts  of  the  New  England  reformation.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised by  anything  said  or  done  in  this  extraordinary  period, 
when  a  man  as  large-minded  as  Bipley  undertook,  in  serious 
mood,  the  conduct  of  Brook  Farm,  and  when,  for  a  time,  the 
calm,  strong  genius  of  Hawthorne  yielded  to  the  vagaries  of 
Fourier.  But  the  qualities  of  the  men  clearly  appear  in  their 
conduct.  Hawthorne  speedily  shook  off  his  illusions  and  be- 
came the  trenchant,  almost  imkind  satirist  of  the  movement  in 
which  he  had  for  the  moment  joined.    Emerson,  who  had 
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given  Thorefiu  hie  impulse  to  the  stadj  of  oriental  literature 
and  philosophy,  and  had  been,  in  many  other  things,  his  in- 
spirer  and  teacher,  never  lost  his  balance.  He  neither  joined 
any  impracticable  commnnity,  nor  refused  to  associate  with  his 
fellow  men«  As  much  a  humanist  and  philanthropist  as  Sip- 
ley,  as  much  an  orientalist  as  Thoreau,  his  well-balanced  mind 
perceived  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  life  as  it  was. 
It  was  plain  to  him  that  he  could  do  no  good  by  living  in  the 
woods,  and  accomplish  no  good  purpose  by  aiding  Miss  Fuller 
to  milk  her  cows. 

With  all  its  mistakes  and  extravagances,  transcendentalisni 
was  productive  of  many  excellent  results.  Of  all  its  good 
qualities  and  products,  Emerson  was  the  embodiment.  Of  its 
vagaries,  Thoreau  affords  an  excellent  illustration.  Emerson 
was  sound ;  Thoreau  was  not. 

It  is  said  of  Victor  Hugo  that  he  esteemed  himself  so  highly 
that  he  regarded  whatever  pertained  to  him  as  of  importance 
and  interest  to  all  mankind,  and  wrote  odes  to  commemorate 
his  headaches  and  toothaches.  This  form  of  egotism  is  essen- 
tially Gallic.  Montaigne  wrote  four  charming  volumes  of 
gossip  abgut  himself.  Elousseau,  who  believed  that  he  had 
been  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould,  which  had  been  at  once  de- 
stroyed, has  handed  down  to  posterity,  a  carefully  revised 
catalogue  of  his  opinions,  and  of  the  occurrences  of  his  career, 
embracing  in  the  latter  department  some  of  the  most  re- 
pulsive things  that  have  ever  been  printed.  Dimias  followed 
his  example.  France  is  preeminently  the  land  of  private 
memoirs.  People  of  other  nations  write  memoirs  only  when 
they  have  matters  of  public  importance  or  interest  to  relate. 
ISTo  one  but  a  Frenchman  thinks  his  toothache  or  his  indigestion 
a  subject  of  universal  interest.  No  one  but  a  Frenchman  photo- 
graphs himself  naked  for  the  edification  of  the  rest,  of  the 
world. 

Intellectually,  Thoreau  was  closely  related  to  these  memoir 
writers.  He  has  left  us,  however,  nothing  unclean.  He  was  a 
chaste,  clean  man  and  writer,  but  he  has  written  three  thou- 
sand duodecimo  pages  of  egotism.  The  world  of  his  books 
revolves  about  himself  as  a  sun.  Whatever  he  did,  said,  or 
thought,  must  be  put  down  in  ink.     Wherever  he  went  the 
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public  mxiBt  follow,  and  if  he  stopped  by  the  way  the  public 
must  stop  too,  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  while  he  ate  his 
lunch.  If  his  shoe  became  untied  in  his  walk,  the  operation  of 
repairing  the  accident  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  an 
accurate  description,  supplemented  by  the  reflections  suggested 
by  the  occurrence.  He  traveled  in  the  Maine  woods,  inviting 
American  readers  to  attend  him,  and  with  infinitely  wearisome 
minuteness,  compelled  their  attention  to  all  the  stumps  he  sat 
upon  and  all  the  stones  he  chipped.  These  things  were  impor- 
tant because  they  had  been  related  to  him.  His  "  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  "  is,  perhaps,  the  least  interesting,  of 
narratives,  so  far  as  incident  is  concerned.  It  is  strongly  and, 
in  the  main,  gracefully  written,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of 
philosophizing  upon  subjects,  ranging  from  the  most  common- 
place to  the  most  transcendental ;  very  few  of  them  perceptibly 
related  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  subject  of  the  book. 
These  reflections,  being  his  own,  could  not,  of  course,  be  omit- 
ted.   His  eyes  were  never  off  himself. 

Ab  a  writer,  he  was  a  persistent  and  chronic  scold.  Except 
thinking  and  writing  about  himself,  he  enjoyed  nothing  so 
much  as  lecturing  others,  treating  them  the  while  as  if  they 
were  residents  of  the  transcendental  world,  instead  of  citizens 
of  an  excessively  practical  Eepublic  on  the  earth." 

He  was  opposed  to  government.  Commerce  was  an  evil ;  the 
best  merchant  was  the  one  who  lost  most  money.  He  would 
not  go  into  trade  for  fear  he  might  make  money.  Commerce 
with  England  was  tolerable  only  because  it  had  brought  Car- 
lyle's  thoughts  to  America.  He  admired  John  Brown,  Chakia 
Mouni,  Carlyle,  and  himself.  Perhaps  there  were  others 
whom  I  cannot  now  recall.  He  conceded  good  qualities  to 
Webster,  but  blamed  him  because,  having  been  chosen  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  he  did  not  shape  his  course  as  if  he  were 
a  senator  from  Utopia.  Lowell  refers  to  the  fact  that  he 
complained  that  there  was  no  one  in  Concord  with  whom  he 
could  discuss  Hindu  philosophy,  when  he  was  much  of  the 
time  living  in  the  family  of  Emerson,  his  master,  who  had 
introduced  him  to  the  study  of  it.  Emerson  expressed  the 
highest  admiration  for  his  perceptive  faculty.  Lowell  says  he 
acted  as  if  others  had  no  such  faculty,  and  was  continually 
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disoourBing  about  the  most  common  phenomena,  as  if  he  were 
the  only  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  sun  rise  or  set. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  stop  here  in  our  analysis.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  disputed  that  the  peculiarities  which  have  been 
referred  to  were  many  of  them  cultivated.  They  were  arti- 
ficial; conscious  eccentricities.  French  blood  craves  effect 
It  must  have  attention.  Frenchmen  do  not  make  good  Bnd- 
dhists  or  stoics.  The  doctrines  of  Epictetns  have  never  taken 
deep  root  in  France. 

Thoreau  wished  to  be,  and  to  be  considered,  a  stoic,  and  a 
Buddhist,  superior  to  misfortune,  suffering,  affection,  all  the 
feelings  and  passions  that  move  other  men.  He  cultivated  the 
quality  of  stoicism  assiduously,  but  without  success.  He  could 
not  change  his  nature. 

When  he  had  been  paid  out  of  jail  by  the  friend  whom  he 
did  not  thank,  he  went  to  the  cobbler  and  got  his  shoe,  which 
he  had  left  to  be  mended,  and  then  joined  a  huckleberry  party. 
In  such  expeditions  he  was  a  frequent  and  favorite  leader. 

He  was  beloved  of  all  children.  In  short,  he  was  naturally 
a  man  of  kindly,  sympathetic  disposition,  and  with  all  his 
orientalism  and  individualism  in  theory,  he  could  not  divest 
himself  of  a  strong  social  instinct  and  a  fine  social  capacity. 
Using  the  current  phrase,  he  was  '^good  company,"  and  he 
liked  company.  Emerson  says  that  he  abandoned  his  solitude 
at  Walden  because  he  had  exhausted  its  advantages.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  he  had 
become  tired  of  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he  intended  in 
the  beginning  to  remain  only  temporarily.  He  was  putting 
into  practice  his  theory  of  life.  In  a  sense,  he  was  placing 
himself  on  exhibition  as  an  example  of  ^^  low  living  and  high 
thinking."  To  show  that  one  could  live  as  he  advocated,  for 
something  over  two  years,  did  not  prove  his  case. 

The  Walden  solitude  and  the  Brook  Farm  Society  alike 
failed.  Thoreau,  it  is  said,  had  the  double  purpose  of  teaching 
right  living  and  learning  the  trade  of  authorship  at  Walden. 
In  the  first,  if  this  was  his  purpose,  he  signally  failed.  He 
made  himself  conspicuous,  but  attracted  neither  following  nor 
approval.  Soon  after  he  abandoned  his  hut,  the  performance 
having  ended,  it  was  put  upon  wheels  by  a  neighboring  farmer. 
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and  hauled  off  to  be  used  as  a  corn-crib,  in  which  capacity  it  is 
said  to  have  done  dnty  for  many  years. 

If  Walden  was  a  good  place  for  writing  books,  why  did  not 
lie  stay  there  t  He  says  he  had  as  good  a  reason  for  coming 
away  as  he  had  for  going  there.  Ifo  doubt  he  had  a  much 
better  one.  He  had  been  trying  a  foolish  experiment,  and  had 
discovered  his  folly.  To  say  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  there 
in  order  to  practice  writing  is  absurd.  Emerson  and  Haw- 
thorne had  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  trade,  or  in  carrying  it 
on  in  Concord. 

It  was  impossible  for  Thoreau  to  live  without  society. 
Being  by  nature  both  a  writer  and  a  talker,  having  a  well-, 
stored  mind,  his  comfort  and  happiness  depended  upon  having 
an  outlet  for  his  thought,  an  audience  for  his  speech,  a  public 
to  read  his  writings.  He  had  something  to  say,  and  could  not 
tell  it  to  the  loons,  something  to  write  and  to  print,  and  the 
muskrats  could  not  read  it.  He  loved  music,  and  the  squirrels 
and  the  blue- jays  did  not  furnish  good  quality.  He  loved  chil- 
dren and  his  friends,  and  the  mutual  attraction  was  so  strong 
that  after  a  while  he  shut  up  his  shanty,  tacitly  confessing  his 
mistake  and  returned  to  the  world,  from  which  he  had  never 
departed  more  than  three  miles,  and  ever  afterward  endured 
with  serenity  the  multitude  of  social  evils. 

Even  now  the  world  looks  upon  him  in  the  light  of  his 
Walden  escapade  as  a  hermit,  an  ascetic,  and  a  cynic.  Un- 
doubtedly his  life  was  austere  and  abstemious,  but  in  other 
respects  this  conception  is  erroneous. 

Upon  this  genial,  kindly,  and  social  nature  were  imperfectly 
grafted  certain  peculiarities,  the  results  of  his  studies  in  orien- 
tal philosophy,  and  of  the  intense  and  often  misguided  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Like 
most  grafted  fruit,  the  product  was  inferior. 

Looking  beyond  his  eccentricities,  we  shall  find  much  to 
approve  and  to  admire.  His  idealism  is  of  the  loftiest  kind. 
The  morality  of  his  books  is  in  every  respect  and  in  the  highest 
degree  admirable.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  now  put  his  moral 
precepts  into  practice  does  not  prove  them  unsound  in  principle. 
We  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  utilize  them  until  the  millen- 
ium,  but  this  would  be  a  sorry  world  indeed,  if  none  of  us 
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belieyed  in  or  hop^d  for  a  better  state  of  affairs  than  now 
exists,  nor  ventured  to  protest  against  present  evils  and  demand 
their  removal. 

Our  slavery  to  money  and  trade,  our  dishonesty  in  business, 
our  constant  creation  of  artificial  wants  and  waste  of  time  in 
gratifying  them,  our  worship  of  the  material  and  neglect  of 
the  intellectual,  the  spiritual,  the  really  excellent,  these  and  aD 
the  shortcomings  and  evils  of  society,  were  incessantly  and 
trenchantly  denounced.  His  leanings  were  all  to  the  right 
The  intensity  of  his  nature  carried  him  to  extremes,  so  that  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  practical  reformer,  but  rather  a  prophet  fore- 
telling a  better  state.  A  sentimentalist  seeing  things  as  they 
ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.  Perhaps  this  statement  should 
be  qualified,  because  when  John  Brown  had  been  arrested 
Thoreau  hastened  to  the  Concord  Lyceum  to  sotmd  his  praise. 
The  managers  objected,  saying  the  time  was  not  ripe,  but  our 
idealist  had  no  such  word  as  policy  or  expediency  in  his 
vocabulary.  He  had  something  to  say,  and  intended  to  say  it, 
and  did  say  it.  It  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  affairs 
were  ready  or  not.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  he  efficiently 
aided  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  his  folly  was  better  than  the  wisdom  of  the  pMty 
managers. 

He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  "  communion  with  her  visible  forms." 
He  knew  almost  to  the  hour  when  every  flowering  thing  in 
Concord  township  would  bloom.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  natives  of  forest  and  stream.  He  would  stand  im- 
movable for  hours  among  the  trees,  and  the  squirrels  and  birds 
would  come  about  him  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  the  forest 
growth.  In  the  same  way  he  would  stand  in  the'  shallows  of 
the  river  until  the  fish  would  become  accustomed  to  his  pres- 
ence and  permit  him  to  take  them  in  his  hands. 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  content  to  observe  phe- 
nomena and  to  catalogue  facts,  so  that,  while  he  has  left  a 
valuable  and  interesting  record  of  observations,  he  cannot  be 
said  ito  have  contributed  anything  of  special  importance  to 
science. 

In  what  estimation  shall  we  hold  such  a  man  ?  Is  not  tlie 
general  impression  one  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  ? 
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Like  Hamlet  he  found  the  "  time  out  of  joint."  His  efforts  to 
set  it  right  came  to  naught.  He  failed  at  Walden,  and  the 
faults  of  society,  which  he  hated  and  denounced,  grew  every 
day  greater  before  his  eyes.  Not  only  did  he  fail  so  far  as 
others  were  concerned,  but  he  must  also  have  been  conscious  of 
his  own  errors  of  judgment,  and  infirmity  of  will.  His  per- 
ception was  faulty,  and  his  efforts  misdirected.  Emerson  the 
most  ideal  of  transcendentalists,  had  a  firm  hold  upon  the  real 
world,  as  well  as  the  ideal  world,  and  no  American  thinker  or 
writer  has  so  powerfully  as  he,  influenced  his  countrymen.  It 
was  in  this  respect,  that  Thoreau  was  fatally  lacking.  He  was 
wholly  impracticable,  and  this  necessarily  implied  mental  limi- 
tation and  inferiority.  While  Emerson  made  a  visible  and 
lasting  impress,  Thoreau  made  none.  The  exaggeration,  the 
paradox,  the  utter  disregard  of  actual  conditions  which  dis- 
tinguished his  utterances  and  his  conduct,  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  guide  or  control  men.  He  was  continually  discount- 
ing himself.  In  very  truth  he  had  no  capacity  for  leadership. 
He  could  not  lead  himself. 

While  he  lived  he  exerted  no  influence  upon  others.  In  his 
conduct  there  was  nothing  notable,  inspiring,  or  heroic.  In 
his  books  there  is  no  body  of  doctrine,  neither  coherency,  nor 
system.  His  personality  is  unique,  eccentric,  nothing  more. 
Notwithstanding  his  exceptionally  high  qualities,  intellectual 
and  moral,  it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  him  a  great  or  even 
a  strong  man. 

If  he  has  any  claim  to  eminence,  it  must  rest  upon  his  lite- 
rary achievements. 

It  is  true  of  him,  as  of  other  writers,  that  his  character  ia 
manifest  in  Ins  books.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  of  these  is 
that  the  basis  of  all  of  them,  is  nature.  Their  names  clearly 
indicate  this:  "Excursions,"  "Summer,"  "Walden,"  "Cape 
Cod,"  "  Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts,"  "  The  Maine  Woods." 

When  we  get  beyond  the  titles,  we  discover,  however,  that 
they  treat  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  every  other  thing  which 
it  has  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  One  seeing 
for  the  first  time,  the  title,  "  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers"  would  naturally  expect  an  account  of  a 
boating,  fishing,  and  exploring  trip.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  the  book  does  contain  something  of  tins  kind,  it  includes 
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a  great  deal  more,  that  has  no  more  necessary  connection  with 
the  Concord  or  the  Merrimack,  than  with  the  man  in  the  moon, 
or  with  Sanscrit  roots. 

It  is  in  this  book  that  the  author  discourses  most  persistently 
upon  Hindu  and  other  philosophies.  If  you  wish  to  know  his 
opinions  on  friendship,  love,  poetry,  literature,  architecture, 
and  most  other  subjects,  they  are  to  be  found  here.  All  this 
begets  disappointment,  and  exasperation.  If  one  wishes  to 
learn  Buddhism,  or  architecture,  he  naturally  prefers  books 
that  professedly  treat  of  them.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  tempt  the 
lover  of  nature  with  such  a  title,  to  lure  him  oflE  to  the  Con- 
cord or  the  Merrimack,  and  then  inflict  upon  him,  interminable 
discourses  upon  dry  and  totally  irrelevant  topics,  relieved  here 
and  there  with  verse  which  is  indisputably  bad.  This  objec- 
tion will  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  "  Walden,"  and.  in 
less  degree  to  all  his  narrative  works.  There  is  something  in 
"  Walden,"  about  Walden,  but  very  much  more  about  other 
things.  This  discursiveness,  scrappiness,  detracts  very  mate- 
rially from  both  the  interest  and  the  value  of  the  books. 
Thoreau  is  never  so  entertaining  as  when  relating  with  a  stimu- 
lating enthusiasm,  the  natural  history  of  his  native  woods,  and 
fields,  and  waters.  We  value  him  most  as  a  chronicler  of  these. 
We  lack  confidence  in  the  extent  and  exactness  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  the  matters  of 
which  he  has  so  much  to  say,  so  inopportunely. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  '^  Week,"  he  seizes  his  oars,  and  sends 
his  boat  with  vigorous  strokes  spinning  along.  You  catch  the 
breeze,  expand  your  lungs,  with  the  bracing  air,  and  say  to 
yourseU,  '^  this  is  pleasant,  tliis  is  what  I  wished  and  expected," 
but  the  thought  has  hardly  passed,  before  the  oars  again,  dip 
idly  in  the  water,  the  breeze  is  lost,  and  the  sun  pours  down, 
wlule  the  boatman  forces  into  your  unwilling  ears,  such  lines 
as  these : 

"  Conscience  is  instinct  bred  in  the  house, 
Feeling  and  thinking  propagate  the  sin 
By  an  unnatural  breeding  in  and  in. 
I  say  turn  it  out  of  doors 
Into  the  moors. 

I  love  a  life  whose  plot  is  simple, 
And  does  not  thicken  with  every  pimple." 
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This,  by  the  way,  is  classified  as  poetry,  and  has  something  of 
a  metrical  form. 

Instead  of  breaking  into  poetry,  it  may  be  that  he  will  say 
with  earnest  though  fatiguing  irrelevancy  :  "  We  can  tolerate 
all  philosophies.  Atomists,  Pneumatologists,  Atheists,  Theists, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster, 
and  Confucius,*'  etc.  He  has  invited  you  to  go  boating,  ajnd 
this  is  what  he  gives  you. 

The  root  of  all  this  is  egotism.  No  doubt,  he  really  believes 
that  all  he  has  to  say  is  of  interest  and  value  to  others.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  neither  interesting  nor  valuable,  and  this 
method,  or  want  of  method,  is  fatal  to  him  as  a  bookmaker. 
He  seems  to  be,  as  a  writer,  almost  devoid  of  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  propriety.  Perhaps  he  wilfully  disregards  both 
proportion  and  propriety.  There  is  a  place  for  everything. 
The  natural  history  of  Massachusetts  has  no  affinity  with 
Leucippus,  and  certainly  there  is  no  perceptible  justification  for 
essays  on  Solon  and  Chaucer  in  a  book  of  New  England  travel. 

"  The  Week  "  and  "  Walden, "  might  very  well  be  published 
together  with  some  such  title  as  "  The  Miscellaneous  and  In- 
consequential Opinions  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  upon  a  Variety 
of  Subjects." 

The  scrappiness  of  his  books  indicates  a  corresponding 
quality  of  mind.  Believing  in  personal  inspiration  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  set  down  always 
the  thought  which  came  into  his  mind,  without  regard  for  con- 
nection or  relevancy,  or  the  convenience  or  approval  of  the 
reader.  This  hop,  skip,  and  jump  method  of  thinking  and 
writing,  renders  real  enjoyment  of  his  books  impossible,  to  all 
except  kindred  transcendental  spirits,  in  whom  sympathy  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  cover  the  multitude  of  his  sins.  This 
peculiarity  may  be  an  affectation,  in  which  event,  it  is  beyond 
pardon,  or  it  may  result  from  incapacity  for  sustained  effort. 
Probably  both  hypotheses  are  correct. 

The  two  books  under  consideration  were  published  during 
his  life  and  are  the  best  known  of  his  longer  productions. 
"Walden"  is  the  more  readable,  and  has  always  been  the  more 
popular.  The  name  is  happily  chosen  to  stimulate  curiosity, 
by  reason  of  its  reference  to  the  episode  by  which  Thoreau  is 
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most  widely  known.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  very  few 
will  read  "  Walden  "  a  second  time,  or  go  through  it  even  once, 
without  much  vexation,  mingled  with  occasional  pleasure  and 
unavoidable  admiration  of  its  excellent  though  varying  literary 
quality. 

Who  cares  to  read  again  a  book  which  contains  a  little  of 
everything,  and  not  very  much  of  anything  ?  Especially  when 
it  is  undertaken  as  a  volume  of  natural  history  and  personal 
reminiscence  and  proves  to  be  a  volume  of  everything  else  I 

Eeaders  of  natural  history  will  not  wade  through  long 
drawn  chapters  of  philosophizing  to  find  the  facts  they  seek. 
Students  of  philosophy  will  not  care  to  plant  beans  and  dig 
roots  with  Thoreau.  There  is  no  class  of  readers  to  whom 
these  books  will,  in  their  totality,  be  interesting.  In  the  main, 
they  are  admirably  written,  but  there  are  enough  books  -with 
coherence,  and  harmony  of  construction  which  are  better 
written. 

Upon  these  books,  Thoreau's  reputation  as  a  prose  writer 
mainly  depends,  and  they  are  so  composite,  so  discursive,  and 
ao  incongruous  in  substance,  that  they  cannot  be  popular  even 
among  the  higher  class  of  readers.  To  the  general  public 
they  will  be  known  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  known  hereto- 
fore, by  name  only.  To  no  one  have  they  any  substantial 
value. 

They  may  possibly  retain  a  certain  notoriety  as  curiosities  of 
literature. 

The  "  Yankee  in  Canada,"  "The  Maine  Woods,"  and  "Cape 
Cod,"  are  more  homogeneous  and  coherent.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  "  Week  "  and  "  Walden," 
and  the  interest  purely  local. 

The  subject  matter  is  of  a  kind  to  interest  no  one  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  regions  to  which  they  relate,  and  them,  not 
very  much.  It  would  require  a  very  exceptional  literary  excel- 
lence, to  make  such  books  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  or 
any  but  the  local  reader.  They  contribute  nothing  to  their 
author's  popularity  and  do  not  commend  him  to  the  critics. 

Passing  from  the  longer  and  more  pretentious  books,  to  the 
essays  and  occasional  pieces,  we  find  some  attractive  material. 
The  volume  entitled  "  Excursions,"  contains,  perhaps,  the  best 
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of  these.  There  are  few  pieces  of  descriptiye  writing  in  the 
language  more  beautiful  than  "  A  Winter  Walk.'*  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  acquaintance  with  it  on  a  winter  after- 
noon, during  one  of  the  rare  snow-falls  of  our  Southern  lati- 
tude, and  ever  since,  it  has  possessed  for  me,  an  irresistible 
charm. 

I  have  read  it  again,  every  winter  since  that  time,  and  always 
with  renewed  pleasure.  Thoreau  says  himself  that  books  of 
natural  history  make  the  best  winter  reading,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  moxe  delightful  than  to  read  "  A  Winter  Walk  "  on  a 
snowy  day. 

A  few  of  the  essays  are  critical  and  biographical  and  are  of 
no  special  value.  Thoreau's  judgments  of  men  and  books 
were  as  fantastic  as  his  opinions  of  government  and  conduct. 
The  sketch  of  Carlyle  is  strongly  written,  but  abounds  in  the 
most  exaggerated  transcendentalism.  It  was  composed  in  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  early  acquaintance,  when  Carlyle  was  an 
ardent  idealist  not  to  say  mystic.  His  idealism,  and  his  ex- 
travagant vigor  or  phrase,  were  very  pleasing  to  Thoreau,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  and  lasting  influence  upon  him. 

Buskin  seems  not  to  have  suited  hun  so  well.  Rather  a 
surprising  fact,  because,  intellectually,  there  is  in  many  respects 
a  striking  similarity  between  the  two.  Ruskin,  however,  was, 
if  not  an  artist,  a  lover  and  an  historian  of  art,  while  Thoreau 
loved  or  claimed  to  love,  only  nature.  The  "  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture  "  he  said  was  made  of  good  stuflE,  but  there  was 
too  much  about  art  in  it  for  h\vn  and  the  Hottentots.  Probably 
Ruskin's  later  writings  would  have  pleased  him  more. 

Other  of  the  essays  are  "  Civil  Disobedience,"  "  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts,"  "  Life  without  Principle,"  and  "  John  Brown." 
None  of  these  is  in  any  way  remarkable.  They  are  like  most 
of  his  books  written  in  a  vigorous,  but  uneven,  style.  This 
inequality  of  execution  is  a  principal  defect  of  all  his  books. 
Aside  from  the  facts  narrated,  these  essays  are  repetitions, 
with  more  or  less  modification,  of  the  opinions  and  theories 
which  we  have  found  in  "  Walden,"  and  the  "  Week." 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  that  part  of  his  prose  writing, 
which  is  almost  literally  transcribed  from  his  note-books.  The 
literary  value  of  note-books,  is  necessarily,  inconsiderable.    We 
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are  accnBtomed  to  be  served  with  the  finished  product,  not  the 
raw  material,  and  naturally  prefer  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
the  ordinary  reader  to  judge  of  such  books,  because  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  for  him  to  read  them.  They  may  possess  a 
strong  local  interest,  they  may  be  pleasant  to  the  highly  culti- 
vated palates  of  the  transcendental  elect,  but  to  the  inferior 
and  uninitiated  orders  of  men  and  women,  they  are  ^^flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable."  Their  publication  is  a  manifestation 
of  an  extraordinary  hero-worship,  or  of  a  determination  to 
work  up  all  the  product  of  a  profitable  mine,  no  jnatter  how 
inferior  the  remaining  material  may  be.  The  literature  of  the 
world  is  no  richer  by  their  publication.  They  are  parts  of  a 
set  of  books  and  increase  the  income  of  the  publishers  by  their 
due  proportion.  The  name  of  the  author,  having  a  market 
value,  will  sell  them  along  with  the  others.  Buyers,  as  a  rale, 
will  take  the  whole  set.  The  more  in  the  set,  the  larger  the 
receipts. 

Thoreau  seems  to  have  entertained  occasional  aspirations  to 
be  a  poet.  Necessarily,  because  to  the  transcendentalists,  to 
borrow  their  own  high  flying  phrase,  "  Poetry  was  the  only 
verity,  contained  the  only  reality." 

"The  Week"  is  dotted  all  over  with  metrical  outbursts. 
One  of  these  has  been  quoted  above.  It  was  not  selected  as 
the  worst,  and  is  not  the  worst.  The  others  are  very  much  of 
the  same  quality.  The  transcendental  poets,  with  their  keener 
insight  and  their  lofty  disregard  of  mere  form,  did  not  confine 
the  muse  to  the  conventional  tripping  gait,  but  allowed  her  to 
go  at  wiU.  A  distressing  unevenness  was  the  frequent  result. 
Dr.  Holmes  confesses  that  Emerson's  poetry  too  often  goes  on 
unequal  feet,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  extreme  arbitrariness  in 
some  of  liis  rhymes.  For  instance,  in  enforcing  a  concord  of 
sound  between  bear  and  woodpecker  and  compelling  the  ulti- 
mate and  penultimate  syllables  of  the  great  Napoleon's  name 
to  rhyme  with  "noon." 

This  inequality  of  construction,  and  this  independent  style 
of  rhyming  were  equally,  or  more,  characteristic  of  Thoreau. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  the  poet's  soul,  but  not  the  poet's  gift  of 
song.    The  latter  is  certainly  true,  the  former  possibly  so,  but 
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ihe  world  is  nnreasonable  enough  to  demand  the  song  before  it 
ooncedee  the  title  of  poet. 

It  is  claimed  for  Thoreau,  that  if  he  had  been  bom  in  one 
of  ^' those  fervid  climate  where  the  poets  sing  as  naturally  as 
the  birds,"  he  would  have  been  a  great  poet.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  There  is  no  harm  in  believing  it,  and  noth- 
ing unreasonable  in  not  believing  it.  Poets,  even  great  poets, 
are  not  confined  to  fervid  climates.  Some  of  the  greatest 
have  come  from  the  cold  northlands.  In  America,  the  finest 
crop  of  them  has  sprung  from  the  sterile  soil  and  been  nurtured 
in  the  ^^inhospitable  climate"  of  Massachusetts.  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Bryant  were  all  of 
New  England.  Fervors  of  temperature  were  not  necessary  in 
their  cases.  It  is  a  sufScient  answer  to  say  that  Thoreau 
was  not  bom  in  a  "  fervid  climate,"  and  was  not  a  great  poet. 
He  was  not  even  a  poet  of  ordinary  merit,  and  the  assertion 
that  he  was  not  a  poet  at  all,  might  be  plausibly  supported. 
Arguments  to  the  contrary  would  not  be  strongly  re-enforced 
by  citation  of  those  portions  of  his  writings  which  are  not  in 
prose  form,  and  which  are  called  poems. 

If  Thoreau's  claim  to  immortality  rests  upon  his  prose 
writings,  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  title  is  clear.  A  book  pur- 
porting to  deal  with  a  single  subject  should  be  a  consistent 
and  harmonious  whole,  and  not  composed  of  disconnected  parts. 
Particularly  at  this  time,  when  the  tendency  of  everything  is 
toward  specialLsation,  it  is  impossible  for  books  of  rambling 
disquisitions  to  be  acceptable  or  valuable  to  any  class  of  readers. 

In  what  department  of  knowledge,  or  of  thought,  shall  we 
say  that  Thoreau  was  well  founded  or  thorough  ?  What  shall 
we  say  he  did  well  ?  He  was  an  alert  observer  of  nature,  and 
possessed  the  faculty  of  recording  his  observations  accurately 
and  attractively.  If  he  had  been  content  to  confine  himself  to 
this  work,  for  which  he  was  so  well  adapted,  the  foundations 
of  his  fame  would  have  been  much  more  firmly  laid ;  but  in 
his  fondness  for  paradox,  his  devotion  to  philosophical  and 
mystical  studies  and  discourse,  he  was  constantly  tempted  from 
the  road  which  he  should  have  pursued,  and  instead  of  books 
of  natural  history  and  scenery,  which  might  have  ranked 
with  the  "  Complete  Angler,"  or  the  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
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borne,  the  best  he  haa  left  are  inharmonious  and  illK^nstrncted 
composites.  It  is  tme,  as  Mr.  Lowell  says,  that  some  of  his 
sentences  are  as  perfect  as  anything  in  our  language,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  his  style  lacks  sustained  excellence.  As  in 
his  thought  there  is  much  which  is  to  the  purpose,  with  not  a 
little  which  is  not  to  the  purpose,  so  as  a  rule  in  his  writing  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  constantly  alternates  with  positiye 
inferiority. 

It  will  not  be  claimed  by  his  most  ardent  admirer  that 
Thoreau's  books  are  at  all  calculated  for  popularity.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  themes  or  methods  of  treatment  less 
popular,  and  there  is  no  writer  in  the  language  who  professedly 
held  popularity  in  such  slight  esteem. 

Uis  works  are  addressed  to  readers  of  the  higher  class,  who 
resort  to  books  with  serious  purpose,  and  to  them  their  value 
must  be  exceedingly  limited,  by  reason  of  their  incompleteness 
and  want  of  harmonv  and  connection. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  concluding 
that  Thoreau  can  maintain  his  present  prominence  among 
American  writers,  or  that  his  place  in  literature,  if  permanent 
at  all,  will  be  a  high  one. 

To  what,  then,  shall  we  attribute  the  apparent  popularity 
which  has  attached  to  his  books  for  the  last  decade  or  more! 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  begun  to  have  a  distinctly  national 
literature,  in  the  creation  of  which  Thoreau  and  his  contempo- 
raries and  associates,  of  the  transcendental  school,  bore  an 
important  part.  We  are  naturally  interested  in  the  beginnings 
of  this  literature,  and  grateful  to  those  who  founded  it. 

Unquestionably  Thoreau  is  entitled  to  high  praise  for  his 
thorough-going  Americanism.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican writers  to  discover  that  his  own  country  and  his  own 
people  afforded  the  materials  for  a  literature.  He  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  Emerson  says :  they  found  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Italy  to  find  sunsets ;  the  American  article  was 
just  as  good.  He  was  consciously  as  well  as  positively  Ameri- 
can, and  in  more  than  one  place  in  his  books  vigorously  de- 
nounced the  spirit  of  imitation  which  characterized  American 
writers  of  his  time,  depriving  their  work  of  all  originality  and 
real  value.     The  transcendental  school  of  writers  is  entitled  to 
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the  larger  part  of  the  credit  which  attaches  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  literature.  Col.  Higginson  says  that  "the  Dial 
was  the  first  distinctively  American  literary  enterprise,"  and  to 
this  brilliant  but  short-lived  periodical  Thoreau  was  a  constant 
contributor,  without  any  pecuniary  compensation. 

Another  cause  of  this  multiplication  of  his  books  is  the 
personality  of  Thoreau,  which  is  the  most  unique  in  our  lite- 
rary annals.  In  his  own  time  he  was  widely  noted  for  his 
refusal  to  pay  taxes  and  his  hermit  life  at  Walden,  and  to  the 
majority,  even  of  his  countymen,  he  is  still  known  only  by 
these  episodes.  This  quaint  personality  is  behind  all  his  books, 
and  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  publisher  in  selling  them. 

To  these  causes  we  must  add  the  friendliness  and  the  great 
influence  of  his  editors  and  biographers.  His  chief  sponsor 
was  Mr.  Emerson,  and  no  better  fortune  could  have  befallen 
an  American  author  than  an  introduction  under  such  auspices. 
To  Emerson  the  editing  of  Thoreau's  books  was  a  labor  of 
love,  but  it  was  imposssible  for  him  to  conceal  his  apprehension 
that  the  public  might  not  be  able  to  perceive  the  excellence  of 
the  material  which  he  was  presenting.  For  instance,  he  has  been 
to  the  trouble  of  going  through  Thoreau's  works  and  collecting 
a  large  number  of  disconnected,  strong  sentences  which  in  his 
judgment  prove  that  the  author  possessed  the  literary  faculty. 
This  implies  an  admission  that  there  is  more  chaff  than  wheat. 
But  however  diffidently  he  may  have  presented  the  books  to 
his  countrymen,  his  indorsement  was  sufficient.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Sanborn  should  be  called  a  second  indorser.  After  these  all 
their  friends  and  followers  signed  their  approval,  and  so  all  the 
weight  of  New  England  culture  has  been  sympathetically  cast 
upon  the  side  of  Thoreau.  Books  so  handsomely  bound  and  so 
highly  indorsed  could  not  have  failed  to  sell.  That  such  an 
indorsement  is  of  great  value  and  not  to  be  lightly  treated  is 
admitted,  but  it  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  accom- 
modation indorsement  by  personal  friends.  It  has  always  seemed 
as  if  there  were  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  his  New  England 
friends  to  have  the  public  believe  of  Thoreau  what  they  them- 
selves wished  to  believe,  namely,  that  he  was  a  great  writer 
and  thinker.    The  right  of  dissent  from  their  expressed  judg- 
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ment  Sa  not  to  be  denied,  and  the  duasent  onght  to  be  judged 
solely  by  the  facte  and  the  argument. 

Ab  onr  literatore  grows  in  quantity  and  improves  in  quality 
these  books,  despite  their  fitful  and  uncertain  brilliancy,  must 
necessarily  recede  more  and  more  from  the  public  view. 

We  should  hold  their  author  in  high  esteem  for  his  sterling 

personal  worth,  his  patriotism,  and  the  valuable  assistance 

which  he  gave  to  the  establishment  of  a  genuinely  American 

literature,  but  we  should  not  allow  our  gratitude  and  affection 

to  blind  our  eyes  to  his  weaknesses  as  a  man,  or  his  HmitationB 

as  a  thinker  and  writer. 

Joshua  W.  Caldwell. 
Knoxrille,  Tenn. 
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Abticlb  VI.— ye  mystic  MAYD.     (A  Summer  IdyUe.) 

Ye  mystic  mayd  of  a  mystic  trade, 
Speeds  down  the  street  with  pony  fleet. 
And  two-wheeled  car,  known  from  afar 
By  her  jannty  seat. 

Nor  left,  nor  right,  she  turns  her  sight. 
But  straight  along  she  plies  the  thong. 
With  mind  intent  on  the  message  sent ; 
Past  idle  throng 

At  country  store,  past  open  door 
Of  school  room  scene  ;  past  village  green, 
Where  urchins  play,  she  small  as  they 
But  of  woman's  mein. 

Her  satchel  holds  the  mystic  scrolls 
Of  death  and  life,  of  peace  and  strife  ; — 
A  modem  Fate — Clotho's  young  mate 
Or  Elfin  wife 

Of  nimble  Puck,  of  speed  and  pluck 
To  girdle  round  earth's  utmost  bound. 
In  moments'  space  without  a  trace 
In  air  or  ground. 

Where'er  she  hies  she  brings  surprise 
Of  good  or  ill,  of  cheer  or  chill ; 
Of  bargain  sped  ;  of  loved  one  dead. 
Or  lingering  still. 

Of  flood  and  fire  ;  disasters  dire  ; 
Of  wedding  bell ;  of  funeral  knell ; 
Of  coming  guest ;  love's  last  request. 
And.  fond  farewell. 

Of  market  rate  ;  of  candidate  ; 
Of  new  bom  heir  ;  of  "  Bull  and  Bear  "; 
Of  broken  bank  ;  of  ship  that  sank. 
And  black  despair. 
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Of  luck  and  wealth  ;  of  f  raad  and  stealth ; 
Of  wayward  wight  in  hapless  plight ; 
Of  honors  gained ;  of  fair  name  stained  ; 
Of  draft  at  sight. 

All  this  and  more  she  holds  in  store 
For  those  who  wait,  at  door  or  gate, 
The  pony  chaise  and  rapid  pace 
Of  this  small  Fate. 

Still  on  her  way  without  delay, 
Till  every  leaf  of  the  mystic  sheaf 
Has  found  its  goal,  its  tale  has  told 
Of  joy  or  grief. 

Her  errand  done,  her  guerdon  won, 
With  slackened  rein,  counting  her  gain. 
Home  wends  ye  mayd  of  ye  mystic  trade 
Not  Fate,  but  Mary  Jane  (The  Telegram  Girl). 

Madison,  Conn. 
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Article  VII.— PRESIDENT  CLAP. 
By  a  Lady— a  Desgendaitt  of  Pbebident  Clap. 

A  MANU80BIPT  Joumal — kept  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Clap — 
who  was  installed  "  Rector "  of  Yale  College  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago— is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his 
descendants.  It  is  almost  the  only  personal  record  of  his  life 
and  experience  that  remains,  aside  from  that  connected  with 
the  college,  as  nearly  all  his  papers  were  lost  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

After  his  death,  his  manuscripts  of  every  kind  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  General  David  Wooster, 
who  lived  in  New  Haven.  In  1777,  Gen.  Wooster  was  shot  in 
a  skirmish  with  English  troops,  and  died  at  Danbury,  Connec- 
ticut. Soon  after.  New  Haven  was  invaded  by  a  detachment 
under  the  British  commander.  Gen.  Tryon,  and  the  house  of 
his  widow,  Madam  Wooster,*  was  plundered.  Dr.  Clap's  papers 
were  carried  off,  by  the  soldiers,, probably  in  the  expectation 
that  there  might  be  something  valuable  among  them.  The 
tradition  is  that  these  papers  were  soon  thrown  overboard  in 
the  harbor,  and  a  few  of  them  were  picked  up  by  boatmen 
from  East  Haven.  But  there  was  almost  an  entire  loss  of  his 
records  and  letters. 

The  old  and  yellow  and  time-worn  Joumal,  which  still 
survives,  is  not  of  any  very  great  value,  in  itself,  and  takes  in 
only  a  few  years  of  Dr.  Clap's  life.  It  begins  with  his  call  to 
minister  to  the  church  at  Windham,  and  ends  with  his  transfer 
to  Yale  College.  Yet  even  the  brief  records  which  we  find 
here  throw  some  light — ^perhaps  new  light — on  the  character 

*  Here  we  wiU  lefer  to  a  New  England  custom,  now  unhappily  passing  or 
passed  away.  The  elder  lady  of  a  &mily  was  spoken  of  as  "  ££adam."  *'  Madam  ** 
Wooster  is  remembered  as  the  head  of  the  house,  in  distinction  from  the  son's 
wiTBs,  all  of  whom  would  be  "  Mistress  "  or  **  Mrs."  "  Madam  **  is  a  sort  of  title, 
and  gives  the  lady  who  bears  it  her  distinctive  place.  Of  Madam  Wooster  it  is 
recorded  that  she  was  considered  the  first  lady  of  her  time  in  New  Haven. 

Her  sister  Temparance  married  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin,  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  and 
died,  leaving  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  whose  history,  though  an  honorable 
one,  need  not  be  recorded  here. 
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of  one  who  was  deemed  in  his  day  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  colonj  of  Connecticnt,  and  one  whose  inflnenee  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  Yale  College  has  been  snrpassed  by 
very  few  of  his  successors. 

As  to  the  jonmal  itself,  we  have  seen  records  of  this  kind 
which  were  written  with  a  sort  of  self -conscionsness  that  en- 
tirely destroyed  their  valne  as  records  of  personal  experience; — 
which  were  provided  with  snch  references  and  explanations  as 
showed  plainly  that  they  were  intended  for  publication,  or  at 
least  to  be  read  by  others.  Very  difEerent  are  the  quiet  com- 
munings with  himself  to  be  found  on  these  pages.  To  a  great 
extent  what  was  written  here  is  strictly  personal  and  relates 
only  to  his  own  family,  to  the  early  death  of  his  wife,  and  to  his 
various  trials  and  sorrows.  With  all  these  the  public  have,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do.  Yet  so  little  is  known  of  the  personal 
character  of  President  Clap,  and  he  was  made  during  his  life 
the  object  of  so  much  adverse  criticism,  that  we  think  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  making  a  few  extracts  which  may  help  those 
who  are  interested  in  his  career  to  understand  a  side  of  his 
character  which  has  perhaps  not  been  understood. 

We  will  introduce  the  extracts  which  we  propose  to  make 
with  a  brief  allusion  to  his  ancestry  and  early  life. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clap  was  descended  from  Governor  Carver,  of 
the  old  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  bom  in  Scituate,  Mass., 
June  26,  1703.  He  was  fitted  for  college  partly  under  Rev. 
James  McSparran,  missionary  to  Narragansett  from  the  "  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  Foreign  Parts,'' 
and  studied  later  with  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  of  Scituate.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1722. 

The  record  which  Mr.  Clap  made  in  this  journal  of  the 
dates  of  some  of  the  most  important  events  wnich  had  then 
occurred  in  his  life  is  as  follows : 

"July,  1718, 1  entered  college. 

July,  1722, 1  took  my  first  degree. 

July,  1725, 1  took  my  second  degree. 

Dec.  31st,  1725, 1  came  to  Windham  to  preach  in  order  to  a 
settlement. 
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Aug.  8d,  1726, 1  was  ordained. 

Nov.  23d,  1727, 1  was  married  to  Mary  Whiting,  the  daughter 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Samuel  Whiting,*  my  worthy  predecessor." 

Of  his  childhood,  we  find  the  following  account,  which 
throws  light  not  only  upon  his  own  character,  but  upon  the 
nature  of  the  influences  which  at  that  time  were  thrown 
around  the  liyes  of  young  people.     He  says : 

"  My  honored  parents,  Stephen  and  Temparance  Clap,  began 
early  to  instruct  me  in  the  principles  of  Keligion  and  to  exhort 
me  to  the  practice  of  it,  which  through  the  opperation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  I  hope  had  a  good  effect  upon  me.  For  I  began 
early  to  have  some  impressions  of  the  Fear  of  God  and  care  to 
abstain  from  sin.    And  how  soon  I  began  to  pray  to  God  in 

^  Mary  Whiting  was  a  descendant  of  Gov.  Bradford,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
She  lived  only  a  few  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

Her  epitaph  in  the  cemetery  at  Windham  reads  thus :  "  Here  lyeth  interred  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clap,  the  Consort  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap.  She  was  of  a 
most  amiable  disposition,  the  delight  and  crown  of  her  husband,  an  ornament  to 
her  sex,  and  a  pattern  of  every  grace  and  virtue.  She  for  a  long  time  expected 
death  with  serenity  of  mind — and  met  it  with  great  Joy  and  satisfaction.  She 
lived  greatly  desired,  and  died  universally  lamented.  Aug.  9th,  1736,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age." 

When  we  inquire  how  our  fore-mothers  bore  their  heavy  burdens,  we  seldom 
find  it  recorded.  But  the  burdens  of  daily  Ufe  were  very  heavy  upon  the  women 
of  those  times.  In  the  Pilgrim  records  are  the  names  of  many  unused  to  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  such  a  life,  who  sank  under  them.  No  one  who  has 
read  Colonial  history  can  fail  to  be  saddened  by  what  seems  a  woful  waste  of  life. 

In  later  years,  slavery  prevailed  extensively  in  the  colonies,  and  we  know  how 
little  scruple  there  was  as  to  the  "Curse  of  Ham!"  Mrs.  Stowe  has  wonderfully 
portrayed  the  later  questions  and  convictions. 

Mary  Clap  seems  to  have  had  three  helpers,  according  to  the  record— Pompey, 
PhiUis,  Tamar — and  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  the  household,  but  further 
we  know  nothing.  There  are  those  who  remember  these  remnants  of  slavery  in 
New  England ;  and,  whatever  the  &ithflilness  of  the  poor  creatures,  the  density 
of  their  souls,  as  to  any  thing  beyond  the  daily  round  of  work. 

One  zealous  woman  had  labored  sorely  with  Jenny  and  the  *'  Shorter  Catechism." 
The  poor  soul  could  not  read  and  could  not  learn.  The  mistress  was  heard  to  ask 
from  said  catechism,  "  Jenny,  Who  was  the  Father  of  the  faithful  7"  "  Tribe 
and  his  family,"  was  the  triumphant  answer. 

We  would  that  we  knew  how  far  Mary  Whiting  found  her  AfHcans  a  help, 
how  far  she  could  make  them  see  the  distinction  between  common  words  and 
■cripture  names. 

I<et  us  hope,  that  at  least,  they  were  helpful  as  oo-Iaborers  in  the  daily  work  of 
life. 

▼OU  XIX.  29 
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secret  I  cannot  now  remember,  but  I  believe  it  is  before  I  waa 
seven  or  eight  years  old. 

When  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  being  then  in  the 
college  in  Cambridge,  I  read  a  Treatise  concerning  conversion, 
by  Mr.  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  upon  which  I  thought  I  had 
never  been  really  converted  and  was  under  much  concern  and 
distress  of  mind  for  a  month  or  two.  After  which,  I  thought 
I  was  enabled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  lay  hold  upon  Christ 
and  to  trust  and  rely  wholly  upon  His  merits  and  receive  Him 
as  my  Saviour  and  Eedeemer,  and  accordiogly  did  seriously 
and  solemnly  give  up  myself  to  Him,  promising  by  the  help 
and  assistance  of  Divine  Grace,  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  to  live  a 
life  of  holiness  and  obedience  to  God's  commands.  And  some 
short  time  after  this,  I  joined  the  Church  in  Cambridge. 

I  found  at  times  great  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  ways  of 
religion.  I  chose  the  work  of  the  ministry  for  which  I  was 
designed  by  my  parents — for  this  end,  because  I  apprehended 
that  in  it  I  should  have  the  best  opportunity  of  enjoying  com- 
munion with  God  and  promoting  the  salvation  of  my  own  souL" 

We  add  now  a  few  para^phs  which  show  what  was  the 
spirit  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

"  January  1st,  1737. 

"  I  have  this  last  week  finished  my  pastoral  visitation  of  each 
family  in  my  parish  and  catechising  the  several  children  in  them. 
And  I  have  also  taken  down  the  names  and  ages  of  every  one, 
that  so  I  might  have  a  more  full  knowledge  and  clear  remem- 
brance of  every  soul  committed  to  my  care  and  charge  and  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  each  particular  person.  I  find 
the  number  of  them  to  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two — a 
great  number  of  souls  to  depend  upon  the  care  of  one  weak  and 
sinful  creature.  May  God  direct  and  enable  me  rightly  to 
perform  and  go  through  this  great  work  and  charge.  That  I 
may  bear  the  names  and  circumstances  of  every  one  upon  my 
heart  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  I  approach  unto  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  as  Aaron  bore  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  on  the  Breastplate  upon  his  heart  when  he  entered  the 
Holy  place." 
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"And  may  God  pour  out  the  plentiful  effusions  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  upon  aU  those  who  are  committed  to  my  care  and  charge, 
and  cause  religion  to  have  a  real  and  powerful  influence  upon 
all  their  hearts;  that  our  young  persons  may  be  blessed  and 
favored  with  an  early  conversion  from  sin  to  HoUness.  That 
the  rising  gtoeration  may  seek  the  Ood  of  their  Fathers ;  be 
truly  pious  and  closely  adhere  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
religion." 

"  That  the  middle  aged  may  not  be  engaged  in  the  cares  and 
hurries  of  this  world,  so  much  as  to  neglect  the  great  concerns 
of  their  souls.  And  that  those  who  are  advanced  unto  Old  age 
may  be  powerfully  assisted  and  directed  in  their  last  and  finish- 
ishing  work.  And  may  God  excite  and  assist  me  to  lay  out 
myself  every  way  that  lies  in  my  power,  to  forward  and  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  all  their  souls." 

Most  of  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  as  we  have  said,  are  too 
personal  and  private,  if  not  sacred,  to  be  published,  even  at 
this  late  day,  but  we  give  a  few  additional  sentences  as  further 
illustration  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  earnest  soul  at  this 
time. 

"I  have  no  reason  to  be  overwhelmed  or  dejected  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  troubles,  losses,  crosses,  and  bereavements 
of  this  life  and  world.  I  know  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  my  good." 

'^  I  think  I  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  transcendant  excel- 
lency of  God,  and  love  ffim  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and 
choose  Him  for  my  Portion  and  Happiness.  I  see  such  a  glo- 
rious excellency  in  Him  as  that  He  appears  infinitely  more 
beautiful  and  amiable  than  all  the  creatures,  and  therefore  in 
my  choice,  prefer  Him  above  all  things.  "  Whom  have  I  in 
Heaven  but  Thee  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire 
beside  Thee."  Christ  appears  to  be  "  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men,  the  chief  est  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely. 

"And  when  I  meet  with  anything  in  the  creature,  I  imme- 
diately have  this  reflection  upon  it,  God  is  better  than  all  this, 
this  is  but  only  some  small  emanation  from  that  infinite  aud 
mexhaustible  fountain  of  goodness  and  excellency  which  He 
has  in  Himself." 
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'^  Whenever  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  in  anything  of  sach 
importance  as  to  be  worthy  of  any  particular  consideration,  I 
always  beg  God's  guidance  and  direction  in  it,  since  my  highest 
aim  is  to  comply  with  the  will  of  Ood,  I  earnestly  beg  that  He 
would  discover  his  mind  and  will  to  me  in  all  things,  and  by  all 
such  ways  and  means  as  He  shall  think  proper.  That  He  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His  hands,  and  as  the  rivers  of 
water  turns  them  whithersoever  He  pleases;  that  He  would 
always  influence  and  direct  me  to  do  that  which  will  be  accept^ 
able  in  his  sight.  I  being  hereunto  encouraged  by  the  promise 
which  He  has  made  that  if  in  'all  my  ways  I  acknowledge 
Him,  He  will  direct  my  paths.'  " 

''My  hopes  of  salvation  depend  wholly  and  entirely  upon 
the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of  Christ 
I  know  I  have  nothing  of  my  own  that  can  recommend  me  to 
God,  and  if  I  have  any  degree  of  that  grace,  it  is  He  who  has 
bestowed  it  upon  me." 

"  By  the  Grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 

"I  would  rejoice  in  God  above  all  things  as  my  chiefest 
good  and  as  the  '  Eternal  Portion  and  Happiness  of  my  souL' 
"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee  O  God !  O,  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  be- 
fore God?" 

While  thus  laboriously  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  clergyman,  in  Windham,  he  received  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  been  chosen  Rector  of  Yale  College.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  see  his  own  account  of  all  this 
as  we  find  it  in  the  JoumaL 

"Windham,  Nov.  12,  1739. 

"  The  Eev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Pomfret,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge 
of  Hartford  came  to  my  house,  and  informed  me  that  on  the 
81st  day  of  October  last  I  was  unanimously  chosen  Sector  of 
Yale  College,  and  pressed  upon  me  to  accept  of  that  important 
office.  And  after  a  considerable  conference  with  me  and  my 
people,  I  told  them  I  would  take  it  into  consideration." 

Dec.  10th,  1739. 
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"  A  council  met  at  Windliain  and  gave  me  their  opinion  and 
advice,  that  I  had  a  clear  call  of  Providence  to  accept  of  the 
Hectorate  of  Yale  College.  And  having  carefully  weighed 
and  considered  all  circumstances  as  well  as  I  could,  on  so  great 
and  important  an  affair,  and  having  earnestly  begged  the 
Divine  assistance  and  direction,  I  concluded  to  undertake  that 
important  charge :  As  hoping  that  I  shall  there  have  opportu- 
tnnitj  of  greater  service  to  God,  than  I  can  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  church.  And,  depending  upon  God's  assistance  and 
direction  to  quaUfie  me  for,  and  guide  me  in,  that  important 
work." 

Dec.  19, 1789. 

"  I  set  out  from  Windham  to  New  Haven,  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  College,  and  was  there  received  with  all  tokens  of  re- 
spect and  demonstrations  of  joy,  from  the  Tutors  and  scholars. 
But  the  Trustees,  through  f orgetfulness  or  oversight  not  having 
given  any  particular  directions  to  any  of  the  nmnber,  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  an  installation,  it  made  some  talk  in  the 
Country." 

Dr.  Clap  makes  no  further  comment,  at  this  point,  but  the 
journey  in  winter  was  a  serious  one  in  those  days.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  a  record  of  a  young  relative,  who  went  somewhat 
later  to  Yale  as  a  student,  traveling  on  horseback  with  saddle- 
bags, and  a  mounted  attendant  to  lead  his  horse  home.  The 
record  shows  that  it  was  no  small  matter  to  travel  at  that  time. 
But  it  does  not  need  this  record  to  show  what  it  must  have 
been  for  the  President  elect.  The  inconvenience  of  an  almost 
fruitless  winter  journey  may  be  estimated,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
mortification. 

The  only  mention  in  the  Journal  of  his  installation  as  Hector 
is  in  the  following  brief  sentence. 

April  2,  1740. 

^'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  I  was  installed  to  the  office 
of  Eector  in  the  College  Hall." 

This  statement  is  so  brief,  that  we  will  add  some  further 
particulars,  as  we  find  them  in  another  contemporary  account. 
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^^  Bev.  Eliflha  Williamfi  haying  resigned  hifi  office  as  Eector 
of  Yale  College  at  the  Annual  Commencement  in  1739,  Mr. 
Clap  was  on  the  same  day  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  Bat  so 
strong  a  hold  had  he  upon  the  affections  of  his  congr^ation, 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  consent  to  part  with 
him.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  several  chnrcheB 
of  the  connt J,  and  thej  advised  to  the  immediate  acceptance 
of  the  Bectorship. 

^^  In  accordance  with  this  resnlt,  he  was  inducted  to  office, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  April  2, 1740.  The  Legislature, 
on  this  occasion,  with  commendable  liberality  agreed  to  com- 
pensate the  people  of  Windham  for  the  loss  of  their  pastor, 
and  the  sum  to  be  given,  it  was  left  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  and  a  committee  of  the  Parish  to  three  members  of  the 
General  Assemby,  to  decide.  These  gentlemen  were  of  opin- 
ion that  ^^  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the  ministry  at 
Windham  fourteen  years,  which  was  about  half  the  time  min- 
isters in  general  continue  in  their  public  work,  the  people 
ought  to  have  half  so  much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settlement, 
which  upon  computation  was  about  fifty-three  pounds  sterling." 
This  decision  was  acquiesced  in  and  the  above  mentioned  sum 
was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly." 

Beside  his  Diary,  there  is  another  yellow  manuscript,  which 
has  no  marks  of  having  floated  on  the  Sound.  It  consists  of 
a  few  sheets  of  foolscap,  carefully  stitched  together  with  black 
thread,  and  only  curious  as  a  relic  of  the  times.* 

*  As  a  farther  iUustration  of  the  character  of  those  earlj  times,  the  preeent 
writer  will  append  a  letter  dow  in  her  possessioDf  written  by  another  relative. 

28  March  1785. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  for  your  Faver  per  Mr.  Devotion,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  since  his  return  ;  and  shall  reward  any  speciall  attention  you  pay  to  my 
Grandfon. 

I  sent  him  to  college  to  make  him  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  The  Danc- 
ing school  to  learn  an  easy  Behaviour  is  all  I  aim  at.  I  cautioned  him  on 
that  head,  it  was  not  to  fit  him  for  the  common  use  made  of  that  school.  To 
have  him  imprest  with  the  same  Doctrine  from  his  Tutor  will  have  a  good 
influence.  Graceful  speaking  is  another  attainment,  Mathematicks,  Geog- 
raphy and  Experimental  Philosophy.  But  above  all  the  three  Learned  Lan- 
guages. 
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A  President  of  the*  University,  in  these  days,  wonld  hardly 
find  time,  in  connection  with  his  other  duties,  to  have  the  per- 
sonal care  of  two  wards  from  a  distant  State,  and  to  audit  and 
pay,  not  only  their  bills  for  tuition,  etc.,  but  for  board,  cloth- 
ing, washing,  candles,  fuel,  etc. 

The  account  of  which  we  speak  covers  six  pages  of  foolscap 
closely  written,  and  the  sums  are  made  out  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  every  item  specified,  interest  charged  and  payments 
credited,  in  most  of  the  pages  in  the  President's  own  hand- 
writing. 

Currency  and  sterling,  old  tenor  and  new  tenor  "proclama- 
tion money  "  at  9  to  1. 

His  Excellency  Gabriel  Johnston  Esq.,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  for 
sundry  sums  of  money  laid  out  and  expended  for  schooling,  boarding,  cloth- 
ing and  procuring  other  necessaries  for  his  son  Henry  Johnfton  and  Nephew 
Samuel  Johnfton,  sent  to  New  Haven  &  committed  to  my  care. 

N.  B.  This  account  is  kept  in  Connecticut  old  Tenor  Bills,  Exchange 
sterling  being  about  lo—  pr  i.     Begun  July  3^,  1750. 

To  24 >j  yds  }i  Garlix  for  6.  shirts,  2  Jacots  (?  Jackets)  ;f  23,  Buttons, 

Thread  and  making  ;C33-00 

To  a  wigg  for  Henry  £  9. 

To  2  pieces  Duroy  (?  corduroy)  for  2  suits  of  cloaths  £2%. 

To  2  prs.  shapes  £  2.3 

To  cutting  out  2  linnen  vests  10  shillings. 

To  2  prs.  stokings  £  4.10 
To  cafh  paid  to  Mr.  Mix  for  17  weeks  Board  from  Jan.  21,  1751,  to 

May  20  at  45/  each                 *  ;f  76.10 

To  a  pr  of  silver  shoe  buckles  for  Henry  £  6.14 

To  money  given  to  Sam'l  to  pay  for  a  wigg  ;^20. — 

To  a  Hebrew  Grammar  1.18 

To  2  Halts  £2(>. 

To  I  pr  Knee  Buckels  4.00 

July.    Mem.  April  6,  1752.    A  copy  of  the  preceding  accompt 
was  sent  to  Gov.  Johnston. 

Pray  do  caution  him  against  Chesterfield,  Hume  and  all  such  books,  for 
his  amusement,  from  the  dry  studies  of  the  languages.  Recommend  to  him 
Baitie  on  Truth,  Oswald,  Addison,  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  &c. 
You  have  my  Idea.  I  want  none  of  the  metaphisical  nonsense  of  the  schools 
to  enable  them  to  reason  themselves  into  palpable  nonsense  or  infidelity. 
Your  care  for  these  matters  will  be  acknowledge'with  all  gratitude  by  Sir. 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  Humble  Servant, 
Mr.  Tutor  X. 

X.  Y.  Z. 
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To  2  prs  stock iogs  £$,  i.  wigg  £^o  IS.— 

To  making  3  plain  shirts  at  25/,  3  nifled  do  at  30/  £  8.5 

To  9  doz  quills  at  6/,  i  sq.  glass  10/  .16 

July.  1752. 

To  7  yards  of  Calimanco  at  25/  for  a  Banjan  /S-iS 

To  making  a  Banjau  3. — 

To  3  yds  of  silk  Camlet  at  57/  for  a  Jacoat  8.11 

To  i^  German  Serge  I.17.6 

To  lining.  Trimming  &c,  &  making  Jacoat  and  Breeches  1 2.1 1.0 

To  washing,  mending  &c.  to  Sept.  7  ^      7. — 

Mem.     In  August  I  saw  in  the  News  paper  an  account  of  the 

death  of  Governor  Johnston  and  according  to  the  Directions  in  the 
Governor's  Letters  some  time  before,  sent  Henry  Johnston  home 
and  continued  to  provide  for  Samuel  as  follows : 

To  Mrs.  Canner  for  Victuals  £17.  5.5 

To  Mrs.  Hames  for  Wafhing  3.10 

To  Mr.  J.  H.  for  Rhum  &  Sugar  2.17 

To  Mr.  Townsend  for  shaving  4.18 

&c. 

1751.    Cr  for  sundry  Remittances  &c.  &c. 
By  Bill  of  Exchange  on  Walpen  &  Company  of  Plymouth  £so  law- 

ful  money  of  the  Massachusetts  on  which  I  receive  <^375-Oo 

in  Bills  of  old  Tenor 

By  Bill  on  Goodwin  of  Plymouth  ;£'io.i8.  sterling  received  in  old 

Tenor  £109- 

By  bill  on  Bowdoin  of  Boston,  old  Tenor  ;£'ii5.i9.6 

By  two  Bills  on  Capt.  Redfield  ;f750. 


Total  &c. 

Bal lance  due  me  ^^5 13-59 

New  Haven,  June  23,  1753. 

Which  said  Ballance  in  Bills  of  old  Tenor  according  to  their  value,  when 
the  generality  of  the  articles  of  Debt  before  mentioned  were  expended,  when 
reduced  to  other  currency  is  as  follows,  viz : 

In  proclamation  money  at   9  to  z 
In  sterling  at  12  to  i  *^ 

Errors  Excepted. 

Thomas  Clap. 
July.     By  extraordinary  charges  of  getting  this  9/c  attested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Secretary  in  Prov.  ;f  i.io 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  services  of 
President  Clap  during  his  term  of  office.  They  will  ever  form 
an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  College,  for  which 
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he  procured  the  charter  of  1745.  After  a  presidency  of 
twenty-eeven  years  [1739-1766]  he  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  corporation. 

He  lived  bnt  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which 
he  had  coveted,  and  died  in  !New  Haven,  after  a  short  iUness, 
January  7th,  1767,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His 
funeral  was  attended  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  an  appropriate 
sermon  preached  by  the  Bev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  Professor  of 
Divinity." 

His  monument,  an  oblong  tablet,  resting  upon  four  columns 
has  this  inscription : 

"  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  the  reverend  and  learned 
Mr.  Thomas  Clap,  the  late  president  of  Yale  College  in  New 
Haven ;  a  truly  great  man,  a  gentleman  of  superior  natural 
genius,  most  assiduous  application  and  indefatigable  industry. 
In  the  various  branches  of  learning  he  greatly  excelled,  an 
accomplished  instructor;  a  patron  of  the  College;  a  great 
Divine,  bold  for  the  truth ;  a  zealous  promoter  and  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  of  unaffected  piety  and  a  pattern  of 
every  virtue  ;  the  tenderest  of  fathers  and  the  best  of  friends ; 
the  glory  of  learning  and  the  ornament  of  religion ;  for  thir- 
teen years  the  faithful  and  much  respected  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Windham,  and  near  twenty-seven  years  the  labor- 
ious and  principal  President  of  the  College  and  having  served 
his  own  generation,  by  the  will  of  God ;  with  serenity  and 
calmness  he  fell  on  sleep,  the  7th  day  of  January  1767,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year. 

"  Death  great  proprietor  of  all, 
T  is  thine  to  tread  out  empires 
And  to  quench  the  stars." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Pros.  Clap's  publications: 

A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Little,  1*733.  An  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  Philosophy,  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils,  1743.  A  letter  to  a  Friend  in  .Boston,  1745.  A  Letter  to 
the  Bev.  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Northampton,  expostulating  with  him  for  his 
ix\juriouB  reflections  in  his  late  "  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  1746.  The  Beligious  Con- 
stitution of  Colleges,  especially  of  Tale  College,  New  Haven,  1764.  A  brief 
History  and  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  received  and  established  in  the  Churches 
of  New  England,  with  a  specimen  of  the  new  scheme  of  religion  beginning  to 
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preyaU,  1766.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Foundation  of  Moral  Yirtae  and 
Obligation,  1766.  Annals  or  History  of  Tale  College,  1766.  Conjectures  upoa 
the  Nature  and  Motions  of  Meteors  which  are  above  the  Atmosphere  (postha- 
mous)  1781.^ 

*  From  an  early  notice  of  Pres.  Clap  a  few  words  may  be  quoted : 
"  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  of  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  works  of 
Pres.  Clap  have  been  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  His  most  valuable 
manuscripts  were  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Madam  Wooster,  and  wore 
carried  off  among  the  plunder  taken  by  the  British  troops  during  their  invaaon  of 
New  Haven  in  1779.  Pres.  Styles,  successor  to  Pres.  Clap,  protested  with  the 
Rnglish  Qeneral  Tryon,  that  "  a  war  against  science  had  been  reprobated  for  agee 
by  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  generals,"  and  requested  their  return.  This  wm 
however,  without  effect.  Some  of  them  were  picked  up  about  a  week  aftenrvd 
\(j  boatmen  in  the  Sound  near  Fairfield,  and  others  at  East  Haven,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  most  of  Pres.  Clap's  valuable  manuscripts  were  irreooveraUy  bet'* 
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Abtici-b  vin.— weeden's  economic  and  social 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Eoanamio  and  Social  History  of  New  Englamd^  1620-1789. 
By  William  B.  Wekdbn.    In  two  volumes.    8vo,  pp.  964. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  more  interesting,  for  a 
competent  stndent  of  the  early  history  of  New  England  to 
propose  to  himself,  than  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  who  came  to  this  wilderness 
in  the  seventeenth  century  built  up  the  institutions  whose 
influence  has  been  felt  so  widely.  Some  such  competent 
student  may  yet  appear  who  will  tell  us  not  only  how  the  New 
England  of  to-day  has  been  evolved,  but,  as  well,  how  what  is 
known  as  the  New  England  type  of  character  was  built  up — 
doing  justice  to  the  acknowledged  excellencies  of  that  type  of 
character,  while  hiding  no  one  of  its  faults,  and  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  origin  of  both,  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  author  of  the  book  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  Article  has  explained,  in  his  preface,  why  he  has  not 
himself  attempted  to  do  what  is  so  desirable.  He  says  that 
before  such  a  "large  drama  of  history"  can  be  written,  there 
is  first  need  that  the  widest  collection  of  facts  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  whole  story  of  "the  daily  order  of  living"  of 
these  men  should  be  told.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  this  pre- 
paratory work  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself — ^to  write  the 
economic  and  social  history  of  the  people  of  New  England. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  characterize  a  work  of  this  kind 
in  a  few  paragraphs.  We  shall  not  attempt  it.  Even  a 
gUmpse  of  the  table  of  the  contents  of  these  two  thick  volumes 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  extent  of  the  inves- 
tigations which  Jdj.  Weeden  has  prosecuted,  and  to  raise  high 
anticipations.  An  account  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
foundations  of  the  New  England  towns  were  laid ; — of  the  way 
in  which  they  grew  to  be  commonwealths ; — of  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  who  were 
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in  poesefision  of  the  soil  when  those  English  yeomen  first 
planted  their  feet  on  these  shores ; — of  the  early  attempts  which 
they  made  to  cnltiyate  the  land  ; — of  the  rise  of  various  house- 
hold industries ; — of  the  beginnings  of  commerce ; — of  the  fish- 
eries ; — of  the  fur-trade ; — of  prices ; — of  the  rates  of  wages ; — 
of  the  first  roads ; — of  the  first  inns.  Then  follow  many  chap- 
ters on  the  development  of  foreign  commerce,  and  on  the 
methods  of  trade  which  were  settled  upon.  We  are  told  how 
commerce  was  supported  by  the  growing  manufactures ; — how 
it  suffered  from  privateersmen  and  from  pirates; — how  the 
African  slave  trade  was  developed; — ^and  how  important  an 
element  in  its  successful  prosecution  was  the  export  of  Xew 
England  rum.  The  effect  of  the  navigation  ahd  sugar  acts, 
passed  by  the  English  parliament,  is  traced  with  great  minute- 
ness; and  we  are  told  how  the  operation  of  these  laws  was 
evaded.  The  fluctuations  of  the  currency  are  described ;  and 
the  working  of  the  various  economic  forces  which  at  last 
brought  on  the  Revolution.  To  crown  all,  he  has  attempted 
to  describe  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  people  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  with  the  whole  round  of  their  domestic 
life ; — and,  lastly,  has  given  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  Pur- 
itan social  system  on  the  people  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants. 

On  all  these  points,  and  many  others,  there  is  a  mine  of 
information  furnished.  The  book  is  a  veritable  thesaurns. 
The  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  multitude  of  indi- 
vidual facts,  here  brought  together,  must  have  required  the 
labor  of  years. 

Evidently  a  book  of  this  kind  cannot  be  characterized  in  a 
word  I — ^yet  after  some  examination,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
in  general,  that  the  work  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  that  the 
author  has  placed  all  New  England  men,  and  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  under  a  great 
obligation. 

Yet  without  disparaging  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  think  it  is 
open  to  some  criticism.  The  author  himseM  will  hardly  expect 
that  no  opinion  that  he  has  expressed,  or  statement  that  he  has 
made,  will  be  questioned.  The  value  of  all  that  he  has  here 
presented  depends  of  course  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
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that  have  been  brooght  together  from  so  many  different  quar- 
ters. True,  be  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Probably  the  larger  part  of  his  statements  are  reliable. 
But  he  has  also,  very  properly,  made  use  of  newspapers,  and 
has  drawn  much  material  from  the  "  earlier  local  histories  " — 
which  he  says  himself  are  ^^  mines  of  crude  historical  ore " — 
some  of  which,  we  should  add,  are  very  crude. 

Now,  in  selecting  this  material  from  so  many  sources,  in 
marshalling  these  statements  in  order  for  a  definite  purpose, 
and,  above  all,  in  interpreting  them,  the  Kew  England  men 
who  read  the  work  will  wish  to  know  from  what  point  of  view 
the  author  writes,  and  especially  whether  he  is  gifted  with  what 
is  called  the  '^  historic  sense." 

These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  off-hand; 
and,  even  if  we  offer  some  criticism,  we  repeat  that  the  book 
has  a  distinct  value,  wholly  independent  of  the  question  whether 
any  of  his  readers  agree  with  him  in  all  the  opinions  he  has 
expressed.  Furthermore,  the  work  has  this  advantage  that  if 
the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  author's  opinions  are  doubted,  he 
has  given  his  authorities,  in  most  cases,  and  the  value  of  his 
statements  can  be  easily  estimated. 

With  these  explanations  we  will  direct  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  statements  in  the  book,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinions. 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  on  the  Founding  of  New 
England,  the  author  makes  a  statement,  at  the  outset,  which 
though  ambiguous,  and  capable  of  several  interpretations, 
cannot  fail,  however  interpreted,  to  awaken  surprise ! 

He  says : 

"  While  the  Puritan  motive  was  a  mainspring  of  the  emigration  to 
Maasachnsetts  Bay,  as  individual  liberty  of  conBcience  was  the  correa- 
ponding  impulse  to  Plymouth,  we  must  remember  that  much  common 
clay  mingled  with  the  glorious  cements  in  forming  the  new  sacred 
TMselB.  The  majority  of  the  men  and  women  left  home  and  braved 
the  terrors  of  sea  and  wilderness  to  better  their  condition  economically 
and  socially." 

If  we  understand  Mr.  Weeden,  it  would  seem  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  "Puritan  motive"  in  England  was  one— we  sup- 
pose this  is  what  he  means  by  "  a  " — was  one  of  the  "  main- 
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BpringB"  of  the  emigration  to  Kew  England;  and,  before  we 
finish  reading  the  sentence,  we  are  not  left  in  donbt  as  to  what 
he  thinks  the  other  '^  mainspring "  was.  He  adds,  what  is 
very  true:  ^*Much  common  clay  mingled  with  the  glorious 
cements."  This,  we  believe,  has  never  been  denied  by  the 
warmest  admirers  of  the  Puritans.  They  know  about  Weston 
and  his  followers,  who  came  in  their  distress  to  Plymouth,  and 
received  assistance.  They  know  about  Morton  and  his  com- 
rades  at  Merry  Mount.  They  know  that  there  were  enough 
of  such  characters,  in  all  the  various  towns,  to  account,  on  the 
principle  of  heredity,  for  all  the  crime  and  meannesses  that 
New  England  is  chargeable  with  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Thanks,  also,  to  the  kind  labors  of  those  who,  while 
expressing  horror  of  the  Puritans,  because  they  were  too  strict 
in  scrutinizing  the  private  lives  of  their  neighbors,  have  them- 
selves ferreted  out  and  trumpeted  to  the  world  all  the  short- 
comings that  can  possibly  be  charged  upon  them — thanks  to 
their  labors,  we  probably  know  more  about  the  errors  of  the 
Puritans  than  those  of  any  other  set  of  men  who  have  ever 
lived — the  men  and  women  of  the  Bible  excepted — and  no  one 
doubts  that  there  was  '^much  common  clay"  among  the  settlers 
of  New  England.  But  that  the  majority  of  these  men  and 
vwmen  left  home  a/nd  hra/ved  the  terrors  of  sea  and  wHdemess 
to  better  their  condition  economically  and  sodoUy^^  is  a  state- 
ment that,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  credited  by  very  few  I 

Of  course,  there  is  no  question  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in  England 
There  was  spreading  undoubtedly  among  the  people  a  love  for 
a  life  of  adventure.  Some  of  this  class  came,  as  we  well  knoV) 
to  New  England.  The  speech  is  not  forgotten,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  an  old  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,* 
when  a  minister,  in  a  sermon,  reminded  his  hearers  that  their 
ancestors  had  come  to  these  shores  to  worship  Gk>d.  He 
replied:  "The  people  you  speak  about  went  to  Plymouth. 
Our  ancestors  came  here  to  fish."    He  was  right!     A  great 

*  After  this  paragraph  was  in  type,  we  find  that  this  speech  is 
ascribed  byWeeden  to  a  fisherman  of  Cape  Ann.  We  haya  always 
heard  it  told  of  the  region  of  the  Pisoatequa.  The  locality  is  of  little 
consequence. 
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manj  adyenturerB  came  to  New  England  with  no  higher 
motive!  All  this  ie  pretty  generally  known  and  understood. 
It  is  also  very  well  known  tiiat,  as  a  role,  the  English  people 
were  a  home-loving  people — exceedingly  attached  to  their 
native  land.  And  those  who  left  England  for  New  England 
with  their  wives  and  children  were  from  the  class  who  had  the 
most  of  this  attachment  for  home.  It  required  a  very  powerful 
motive  to  lead  them  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  ocean  and  of  an 
unknown  wilderness. 

This  is  no  place  to  give  the  story.  Every  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  subject  knows  that  the  Stuart  kings  had  set 
themselves  against  all  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  English  race. 
They  aimed  at  arbitrary  power.  They  thought  no  one  else 
had  any  privileges  at  all.  They  had  disgusted  the  people  by 
their  mean  cringing  to  Spain.  Under  their  rule,  vice  flour- 
ished, and  was  growing  worse  and  more  open  every  day.  The 
outlook  for  Protestantism  at  home,  and  on  the  continent  aa 
well,  was  gloomy.  In  despair,  these  home-loving  Englishmen 
began  to  think  that  it  was  better  to  go  off  and  make  a  new 
England,  where  the  rights  which  their  fathers  had  possessed 
could  be  enjoyed,  and  where  they  could  worship  God  as  they 
pleased.  These  Englishmen  were  also  an  eminently  practical 
people.  They  knew,  if  they  were  to  succeed,  they  must  engage 
in  some  kind  of  work.  They  had  no  idea  of  bringing:  their 
wives  and  children  into  the  wilderness  and  then  spending  their 
time  sitting  on  the  rocks  and  singing  psalms.  They  knew  if 
ihey  did,  they  would  starve.  They  were  men  of  action,  and 
expected  to  support  themselves  by  their  labor.  They  looked 
upon  their  religion  as  a  religion  of  common  sense,  one  at  all 
points  in  harmony  with  God's  actual  work-a-day  world.  like 
Cromwell,  they  believed  in  fighting,  and  in  "keeping  their 
powder  dry." 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Weeden  is  no  new  one ;  though  we 
confess  to  being  surprised  to  find  it  in  this  book.  The  same 
statement  has  been  made  about  the  town  in  which  we  now 
write.  The  first  settlers  here,  as  everywhere  in  New  England, 
were  practical  men.  Having  been  brought  up  to  trade,  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  trading.  How  else 
could  they  do  it?    At  last,  in  these  later  days,  appears  some 
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profound  Solomon  who  says :  ^^  Their  object  was  to  engage  in 
trade."  Now,  it  is  enongh  to  reply :  If  to  make  money  by 
trading  had  been  their  special  object,  probably  not  a  mim  of 
the  whole  company  wonld  ever  have  left  England. 

To  make  statements  of  this  kind  abont  the  ^^ majority" — or 
any  large  proportion — of  the  Poritan  settlers  of  New  England 
is  as  absurd  as  to  announce  soberly  that  the  Apostle  Paul  went 
to  Corinth  to  make  tents !  The  Apostle  Paul  was  also  a  prac- 
tical man.  In  his  Epistles,  he  shows  everywhere  his  strong 
common  sense.  He  gave  no  countenance  to  those  enthusiasts 
who  attempt  great  things,  and  trust,  in  a  mooning  sort  of  way, 
that  some  one  else  will  be  raised  up  to  provide  the  necessary 
means.  Whatever  else  such  a  principle  is,  it  is  not  Puritanism ! 
If  it  is  a  true  statement  that  the  Apostle  Paul  went  to  Corinth 
to  make  tents,  then  the  settlement  of  New  Haven  was  a  trading 
enterprise,  and,  as  Mr.  Weeden  says,  '^  the  majority  of  those 
men  and  women  who  left  home,  and  braved  the  terrors  of  sea 
and  wilderness,  did  it  to  better  their  condition  economically  a/nd 
socially  n 

We  have  called  attention  to  this  statement,  not  because  it  ia 
a  matter  of  any  special  importance  in  itself,  but  because  it  leads 
us  to  feel  that  we  must  be  on  oujr  guard  in  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  with  regard  to  other 
matters  with  which  we  are  less  acquainted. 

Looking  farther,  what  was  our  surprise  and  amusement  to 
find  the  veritable  "Ww«  Zew/?«"  once  morel  Dr.  (1)  Samuel 
Peters'  list  is  all  here — even  to  the  law  forbidding  a  woman  to 
kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  a  fasting  day  I  We  do  not 
propose  to  waste  our  breath  over  what  might  be  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  present  generation,  a  very  old  ^^  chestnut" 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  call  attention  to  one  peculiarity  in 
our  author's  method  of  stating  it.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  before  these  *4aws"  ascribed,  as  he  does,  to 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Weeden  seems  to  have  been  himself  a  little 
suspicious  that  the  story  was  somewhat  "  fishy,"  for  he  intro- 
duces it  by  the  statement:  ^^ Numerous  traditions  attest  the 
actual  operation  of  the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut."  Fortunately, 
Mr.  Weeden  gives  his  authority,  and  it  is  always  to  be  remem- 
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bered  to  his  credit  that  his  book  is  thoroughly  supplied  with 
what  is  so  useful  and  important  to  readers — though  we  may 
offer  one  criticism,  farther  on,  with  regard  to  these  citations. 
But  to  return  to  the  "blue  laws."  All  that  we  have  to  say  is, 
that  we  find  that  his  "  authority  "  in  this  case  is  one  of  those 
"mines  of  crude  historical  ore"  which  he  speaks  of  in  the 
Preface — "the  old-fashioned  town  histories."  Now  the  very 
appearance  of  the  little  "  town  history "  to  which  he  refers, 
which  we  took  down  at  once  from  our  shelves,  ought  to  have 
made  the  author  suspicious ;  and  then,  too,  the  way  it  is  referred 
to  by  that  collector  of  "  crude  ore  "  should  have  made  him  still 
more  cautious. 

As  we  have  already  said  in  our  first  criticism,  this  quoting 
of  the  "  blue  laws  "  is  of  no  importance,  in  itself,  but  it  leads 
us  to  ask,  what  are  we  to  think  of  Mr.  Weeden  as  a  judge  of 
"  crude  historical  ore  ?"  As  we  came  across  the  passage,  the 
words  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Biglow  at  once  rose  to  mind : 

"  '  Taint  a  knowin  kind  o'  cattle 
Thet  is  ketched  with  mouldy  com." 

Still  further  on  (p.  419),  Mr.  Weeden  undertakes  to  charac- 
terize the  "dark  days"  of  New  England  history,  and  speaks  of 
the  sad  deficiency  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  in  literary 
culture.  What  he  says  is  measurably  true.  At  least,  we  do 
not  care  to  criticise  the  statement  here.  But  his  authority, 
cited  in  the  foot  note,  shows  unmistakably,  that  he  is  out  of  his 
depth !  The  evidence  of  the  general  fact  is  perhaps  abundant 
enough.  He  says :  "  The  large  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— the  Pilgrims  of  the  first  generation— had  gone  out.  The 
large  men  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  makers  of  the  new 
America — had  not  yet  come  in."  Yes  1  it  was  so ;  though  this 
is  rather  an  unqualified  way  of  putting  it.  But  Mr.  Weeden 
had  thrown  a  drag-net  over  every  available  source  of  informa- 
tion— including  newspapers — and  he  had  found  all  sorts  of  fish 
in  his  net ;  and  what  we  complain  of  is  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  his  fish.  He  found  a  good  story  in  one  of 
his  "  crude  ore "  books  which  he  wished  to  bring  in.  So  he 
said:  "Wretched  verses  were  written.  A  fulsome  rhetoric 
filled  many  epistles,  and  the  love-letters  would  nauseate  even  a 
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turtle  dove  in  modern  days."  Now  the  citing  of  aathorities 
has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages.  We  were  able 
to  look  up  his  ^^  authority  "  at  once,  and  we  found  that  though 
the  statement  may  be  correct  enough,  it  certainly  is  not  prop- 
erly supported  in  this  case.  The  love-letters  which  he  refers 
to  would  be  "nauseous  to  a  turtle- dove  in  our  modem  days," 
if  their  writers  had  intended  them  for  sober  prose.  But  Aey 
did  not  I  Mr.  Weeden  evidently  does  not  understand  that  the 
letter  to  which  he  refers  was  a  so-called  "  posy."  He  might  as 
well  have  quoted  some  of  the  "  nonsense  verses  "  of  the  present 
time  to  back  up  some  statement  he  might  make  of  the  literary 
ability  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  letter  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  a  young  gentleman  who  is  described  as  having 
been  at  a  later  period  "a  man  of  great  erudition."  In  fact,  he 
was  the  grandfather  of  President  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. Probably  the  young  lover  was  a  sensible  man, — ^for  all 
the  foolish  and  euphuistic  nonsense  that  we  fear  is  now  ever  to 
be  connected  with  his  name — ^and,  we  doubt  not,  could  and  did 
write  good  strong  English,  but  the  particular  letter  which  is 
referred  to  was  written  by  him  "for  fun "  and  was  one  of  the 
"nonsense  letters"  of  the  period.  It  was  meant  for  a  joke. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Weeden  did  not  understand  it,  but  treated  it 
as  something  to  be  taken  all  soberly,  is  another  proof,  we  fear, 
that  he  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  judging  of  his  materiaL* 

The  attics  of  old  New  England  houses  are,  in  all  probability, 
still  full  of  the  stained  and  yellow-colored  love  letters  of  the 
young  people  who  lived  in  those  same  "  dark  days  "  of  Puritan 
rule.  Many  of  them  have  been  published,  and  have  been 
admired,  from  simply  a  literary  point  of  view,  for  the  beauty 
of  their  style.  By  the  side  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Weeden 
has  so  laughably  misunderstood,  we  place  another  which  we 
once  heard  read  in  public  with  expressions  of  admiration  by 
an  American  critic  who  has  never  had  a  superior  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  book,  also,  where  we  find  this  letter,  and  from 
which  we  wiU  now  quote,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Chalmers  of 
Scotland  "  admired  it  for  its  eloquence." 

*  Did  Mr.  Weeden  suppose  that  the  most  passionate  lover  of  the  period 
ever  wrote  more  than  one  such  letter  in  all  the  days  of  his  courtship  ? 
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"  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in  New  Haren  who  is  beloved  of  that 
great  Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there  are  certain 
seasons  in  which  this  great  Being,  in  some  way  or  other  invisible,  comes 
to  her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she 
hardly  cares  for  anything  except  to  meditate  Him ;  that  she  expects 
after  a  while  to  be  received  up  where  He  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  the 
world  and  caught  up  into  heaven  ;  being  assured  that  He  loves  her  too 
well  to  let  her  remain  at  a  distance  from  Him  always.  There  she  is  to 
dwell  with  Him,  and  to  be  ravished  with  His  love  and  delight  forever. 
Therefore,  if  you  present  all  the  world  before  her,  with  the  richest  of 
its  treasures,  she  disregards  and  cares  not  for  it,  and  is  unmindful  of 
any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a  strange  sweetness  in  her  mind,  and 
singular  purity  in  her  affections ;  is  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all 
her  conduct ;  and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  anything  wrong 
or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all  the  world,  lest  she  should  offend 
this  great  Being.  She  is  of  a  wonderful  calmness,  and  universal  benevo- 
lence of  mind :  especially  after  this  great  God  has  manifested  Himself 
to  her  mind.  She  will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place  singing 
sweetly ;  and  seems  to  be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one 
knows  for  what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and 
groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible  always  conversing  with 
her." 

There  is  still  another  class  of  statements  in  Mr.  Weeden's 
book  to  which  we  take  exception.  Not  that  the  statements 
are  incorrect !  They  are  probably  all  right.  Neither  have  we 
the  slightest  objection  to  having  them  made.  In  fact,  we  are 
glad  to  have  them  all  brought  out  in  the  fnll  light  of  day. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  having  a  bnshel  basket  full  of 
such  facts,  clipped  from  old  newspapers  or  even  from  old 
records.  It  can  be  easily  enough  done — no  doubt.  There  was 
a  great  deal  in  that  age  which  was  disgraceful.  For  ourselves, 
we  thank  the  author  for  putting  in  his  book  all  of  them  that 
he  has.  They  should  be  there,  unquestionably.  They  are  an 
important  part  of  the  record.  What  we  object  to  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  facts  are  marshalled,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  so  as  to  produce  a  wrong  impression.  Many 
people  seem  to  think  that  if  a  writer  has  got  together  an 
immense  mass  of  material,  and  has  classified  it,  that  his  work 
is  done,  and  that  he  has  written  history.  It  is  no  such  thing ! 
There  is  need  in  a  true  historian  of  an  appreciation  of  perspec- 
tive.    There  is  need  of  what  is  called  a  historic  sense. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  book  to  which  we  have 
called  attention  is  one  which  professes  to  explain  ^^  the  effects 
of  the  Puritan  system."    The  author's  point  of  view  is  that 
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the  majority  of  the  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  who  settled 
New  England  were  adventurers  who  came  here  "  to  better  their 
social  and  economic  condition."  A  minority,  to  be  sure,  were 
Puritans,  or  at  least  religious  men.  Now  what  we  object  to  is 
that  he  does  not  distinguish  between  these  two  classes.  Here 
is  one  of  his  statements ! 

*'  There  was  a  class  of  offences  showing  manners  tinctured  with  bni- 
tality,  and  a  very  harsh  system  for  controlling  them.  A  man  is  fined 
for  beating  his  wife  with  a  flail.  Another,  when  summoned  for  abus- 
ing his  wife,  claimed  that  she  was  his  servant  and  slave.** 

Now  we  should  like  to  know  whether  "  facts  "  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  used  in  making  up  our  conclusion  as  to  what  the 
"effects  of  Puritanism"  have  been.  Were  those  wife-beaters 
Puritans,  or  did  they  belong  to  the  "majority"  who  were 
adventurers  ?  The  world  has  supposed  to  this  time  that  one  of 
the  results  of  the  prominence  which  the  Puritans  gave  in  their 
homes  to  the  Bible  was  the  development  of  a  new  class  of 
Englishmen.  There  is  no  question  that  the  natural  character 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  unrefined,  coarse,  and  even  brutal. 
As  a  race,  their  treatment  of  woman  was  hard.  The  Puritan's 
study  of  the  Bible  changed  all  that !  In  England  itself,  it  did 
much ;  but  the  effect  of  the  Bible  on  general  society  was  coun- 
teracted there  in  a  thousand  ways.  But  in  all  the  English 
colonies,  wherever  religious  men  established  themselves — ^not 
alone  in  New  England  by  any  means — ^the  study  of  the  Bible 
introduced  many  new  ideas  which  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  shaping  the  character  of  the  American  people.  Among 
other  things,  woman  at  once  took  the  place  in  every  household 
which  the  Bible  accords  to  her.  As  a  consequence  it  has  been 
one  of  the  distinguishing  glories  of  this  country  that  a  woman 
can  go  alone  anywhere  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
every  man  does  her  honor.  She  can  count  on  every  man  as 
her  natural  protector.  K  this  is  not  the  result  of  the  Puritan 
reverence  of  the  Bible,  pray  what  is  it  due  to?  Scores  of 
English  travelers  have  said  to  us,  and  have  put  it  in  print,  that 
one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  an  American  gentleman  is  a 
gentleness  and  a  chivalrous  deference  to  woman,  which  is  not 
seen  elsewhere  in  the  whole  world.  Now  we  think  we  ought 
to  have  been  told  to  which  class  of  people  those  wife-beaters 
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belonged.  At  all  events,  we  will  match  this  story  of  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  New  England  with  another  of  the  present 
century  in  old  England.  A  very  popular  and  well-known 
American  author,  whose  admiration  for  everything  English 
was  so  excessive,  that  he  has  been  charged  with  being  an 
Anglomaniac,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following.  He 
tells  the  story  because,  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  English 
character,  he  says  that  truth  compels  him  to  add  that  the 
instincts  of  the  English  people  naturally  are  brutal.  He  says 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  an  orphan  girl  living  in  the  house  of 
her  uncle,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  incurred  his  displeasure,  because 
she  had  not  refused  an  ofEer  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  his 
son,  her  cousin : 

"  Her  uncle,  the  peer,  came  one  morning  into  her  bedroom,  as  he  was 
going  to  ride  to  hounds,  and  making  her  get  up  flogged  her  with  his 
hunting-whip  as  she  stood  in  her  night  gown.  *  *  One  cut  of  her 
uncle*8  whip  left  a  weal  still  visible  when  she  was  in  evening  dress." 

The  story  does  not  stop  here.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  young  woman  married  her 
cousin,  and  before  she  had  been  his  wife  one  year,  her  husband 
(the  cousin  for  whom  she  was  whipped  and  to  whom  she  had 
clung)  himself  beat  her,  while  she  was  bearing  his  first  child.* 

Read  also  what  Frances  Power  Cobbe  says ;  and  though  not 
exactly  to  the  point,  we  refer  to  p.  241  of  the  same  book  where 
is  some  testimony  from  a  gentleman  very  well  known  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  the  New  Englander  and  Yale  Meview^  the 
late  Mr.  Maunsell  Bradhurst  Field.t 

*  England  without  and  within.    By  Richard  Qrant  White,  p.  426. 

f  Some  of  these  American  characteristics  of  deference  to  woman,  sad 
to  tell,  are  changing.  But  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  i)eople  who  are 
foreign  bom,  or  to  foreign  influences.  As  a  single  illustration  the 
writer  was  lately  in  a  drawing-room  car,  and  overheard  a  group  of 
ladies  complaining  that  though  they  had  taken  their  seats  to  obtain 
pure  air  they  were  were  made  sick  by  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  that 
came  from  a  compartment  at  one  end  of  the  car.  Curiosity  as  to  this 
very  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  smoker  led  us  to  look  into  the 
compartment.  A  single  glance  told  the  story.  The  smoker  was  unmis- 
takably not  an  American  ;  and  all  day  long  those  ladies  were  evidently 
made  wretched  for  the  gratification  of  a  stolid  looking  giant,  who,  but 
for  his  dress,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  hod  carrier  or  an  hostler. 
The  very  expression  of  his  face  showed  what  manner  of  man  be  was. 
But,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  says,  this  is  another  story. 
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The  author's  final  word — on  the  efEectg  of  Puritanism — 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  In  his  opinion,  they  may  be  thus 
summed  up :  "  The  social  life  of  our  forefathers,  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  dull  and  dreary  and  joy- 
less. Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  was  bare  and  spiritless  beyond  the 
possibility  of  description." 

Before  proceeding  further,  perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  this  sweeping  conclusion  recalls  to  mind  an  "his- 
torical reminiscence  "  that  we  heard,  a  great  many  years  ago, 
in  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  Home  Missionary. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  men  of  the  first  "skirmish  line," 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  Connecticut  Home  Missionary  Society.  If  we  re- 
member right  he  had  gathered  the  first  Christian  congre- 
gation in  Cleveland.  One  winter,  he  held  a  "protracted 
meeting,"  in  the  bare  public  hall  of  the  little  village.  Some 
of  the  mischief-loving  young  men  of  the  place  hired  the 
hostler  from  the  stable  of  the  solitary  tavern,  who  was  some- 
what famous  among  the  rough  characters  of  the  place,  and 
engaged  him  to  put  on  his  "  store  clothes,"  and  go  to  every 
one  of  the  meetings  from  first  to  last.  He  was  to  sit  on 
the  front  bench,  directly  under  the  platform,  and  keep  his 
eye  on  the  preacher.  Our  Home  Missionary  friend  seemed  to 
have  been  fully  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  he  described  the 
scene  to  us  with  great  glee.  Morning  and  evening,  the  first 
person  to  come  and  the  last  to  go,  was  the  rather  disreputable 
looking  hostler.  His  bleary  eye  was  fixed  on  the  preacher  eveiy 
moment.  Our  friend  said  that  the  steady  gaze  of  this  strange 
looking  listener  had  at  first  almost  too  much  of  the  comical  in 
it,  but  he  soon  got  accustomed  to  it.  At  last  the  "  protracted 
meeting  "  was  over,  and  our  friend  was  told  that  the  old  stable- 
man had  made  a  report  to  his  employers.  It  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  I've  heard  every  word  of  it,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
understand,  it  is  pretty  stupid  stuff,  but  I've  made  up  my  mind 
that  those  fellows  are  honest.  They  believe  it  all.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  that.''  And  such  is  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Weeden. 
Puritanism  was  pretty  stupid  stuff,  but  those  old  New 
Englanders  were  honest,  and  they  believed  it  all. 
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But  to  return  to  the  effects  of  Puritanifltn,  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  know  anything  about  the  literature  of  the  subject  will 
have  already  divined  what  use  our  author  must  have  made 
of  the  famous  Journal  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall.  They  are 
right.  It  is  all  here.  How  Mr.  Weeden  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
showing  up  this  old  Puritan !     He  says : 

<*  We  have  SewalPs  account,  in  minute  detail,  of  the  daily  life  of 
Boston,  the  center  of  New  England  life  and  culture.  In  the  heart  of  it 
i^aa  Samuel  Sewall,  captain  in  the  artillery— afterwards  judge— mar- 
ried to  Hannah  Hull,  with  an  ample  fortime,  familiar  with  the  best 
people  and  the  best  things  in  the  time.  He  was  accomplished  in  such 
learning  as  they  had.  But  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  he  describes 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  common  laborer  of  two  centuries  later." 

Now  we  suppose  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is 
that  the  attempt  of  those  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
lead  a  religious  life,  in  accordance  with  the  Puritan  theoiy, 
resulted  in  universal  stupidity.  At  any  rate,  Puritanism  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  insufferable  dullness  of  the  times. 

Well,  after  all,  admitting  that  this  was  so,  let  us  see  whether 
the  men  in  old  England,  at  this  very  time  spoTcen  of  "  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  who  did  not  follow  the 
Puritan  scheme  of  life,  were  any  better  off.  The  standard  set 
seems  to  be,  the  tastes  of  the  "conmion  laborer"  of  to-day. 
In  which  society,  then,  could  this  important  individual  find 
most  congeniality  and  most  to  amuse  himself  ?  We  trust  that 
our  readers  will  read  the  quotation  through. 

"  Many  lords  of  manors  had  received  an  education  differing  little  from 
that  of  their  menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an  estate  often  passed  his 
boyhood  and  youth  at  the  seat  of  his  family  with  no  better  tutors  than 
grooms  and  game-keepers,  and  scarce  obtained  learning  enough  to  sign 
his  name  to  a  Mittimus.  If  he  went  to  school  and  to  college,  he  gener- 
ally returned  before  he  was  twenty  to  the  seclusion  of  the  old  hall,  and 
there,  unless  his  mind  was  very  happily  constituted  by  nature,  soon 
forgot  his  academical  pursuits  in  rural  business  and  pleasures.  His 
chief  serious  employment  was  the  care  of  his  property.  He  examined 
samples  of  grain,  handled  pigs,  and,  on  market  days,  made  bargains 
over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and  hop  merchants.  His  chief  pleasures 
were  commonly  derived  from  field  sports  and  from  an  unrefined  sensu- 
ality. His  language  and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we  should  now 
expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most  ignorant  clowns.  His  oaths,  coarse 
jests,  and  scurrilous  abuse,  were  uttered  with  the  broadest  accent  of 
his  province.    It  was  easy  to  discern  from  the  first  words  which  he 
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uttered  whether  he  came  from  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  *  *  The 
litter  of  a  farm-yard  gathered  under  the  windows  of  his  bed-chamber, 
and  the  cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes  grew  close  to  his  hall-door. 
*  *  The  ladies  of  the  house,  whose  business  it  had  commonly  been  to 
cook  the  repast,  retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured  and 
left  the  gentlemen  to  their  ale  and  tobacco.  *  *  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  in  tastes  and  acquirements  below  a  housekeeper  or  a  siiU-room 
maid  of  the  present  day.  They  stitched  and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry 
wine,  cured  marigolds,  and  made  the  crust  for  the  Tenison  party.** 

"Ladies  highly  bom,  highly  bred,  and  naturally  quick-witted,  were 
unable  to  write  a  line  in  their  mother  tongue  without  solecisms  and 
faults  of  spelling  such  as  a  charity  girl  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
commit."* 

As  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy  "  tliey  were  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  a  plebeian  class ;"  and  "  a  waiting  woman  was 
generally  considered  as  the  most  suitable  helpmate"  for  a 
parson. 

''  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  the  Second,  the  keenest  of  all 
observers  of  life  and  manner,  himself  a  priest,  remarked  that  in  a 
great  household,  the  chaplain  was  the  resource  of  a  lady*s  maid  whose 
character  had  been  blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore  forced  to  give 
up  hopes  of  catching  the  steward." 

If  the  priest  married,  "  it  was  often  only  by  toiling  on  his  glebe,  by 
feeding  swine  and  by  loading  dung  carts,  that  he  could  obtain  daily 
bread  ;  nor  did  his  utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the  bailiffs  from 
taking  his  concordance  and  his  inkstand  in  execution." 

"  It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of  a 
great  house,  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and  ale.  His 
children  were  brought  up  like  the  children  of  the  neighboring  peasantry. 
The  boys  followed  the  plough  and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.  *  * 
He  might  be  considered  as  unusally  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve 
dogeared  volumesf  among  the  pots  and  pans." 

*  One  instance  will  suffice.  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  William  m.,  had 
good  natural  abilities,  had  been  educated  by  a  Bishop,  was  fond  of  his- 
tory and  poetry,  and  was  regarded  by  very  eminent  men  as  a  superior 
woman.  But  there  is,  in  the  library  at  the  Hague,  a  superb  Elnglish 
Bible  which  was  delivered  to  her  when  she  was  crowned  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In  the  title  page  are  these  words  in  her  own  hand :  *'This 
book  was  given  the  Bang  and  I,  at  our  crownation.    Marie,  Q." 

t  "  Ck)tton  seems,  from  his  Angler,  to  have  found  room  for  his  whole 
library  in  his  hall  window ;  and  Cotton  was  a  man  of  letters." 

In  the  little  colony  of  Plymouth,  and,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  the  library  of  Elder  Brewster  consisted  of  over  four  hun- 
dred volumes  ;  sixty-four  of  which  were  in  Latin.  There  were  Qreek 
books  and  Hebrew  books  ;  and,  of  the  English  books,  sixty  were  large 
folios  and  quartos. 
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The  army  and  navy  officers  were  not  much  better  off. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  in  the  service  of  any  of  the 
Stnarts  a  single  naval  officer,  such  as,  according  to  the  notions  of  our 
times,  a  naval  officer  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers 
of  battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind  and  polished  manners. 
There  were  gentlemen  and  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charles  II.  But  the 
seamen  were  not  gentlemen  ;  and  the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen."* 

We  will  add  one  passing  word  on  another  pecoliarity  of  the 
times.  Our  author  tells  how  bad  the  roads  were  in  New 
England.  But  they  were  at  the  same  time  just  as  bad — 
perhaps  worse — in  old  England.  No  stories  of  the  inconven- 
iences and  dangers  of  trayeling  on  the  heavy  mud  roads  of  any 
of  our  Western  States,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  and  at 
their  very  worst,  can  surpass  what  Macaulay  has  told  us,  in 
his  eleven  pages  on  this  very  subject,  of  the  condition  of  the 
roads  in  England  in  1685.  We  will  quote  only  one  sample 
sentence. 

"The  great  route  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  was  in  such  a  state 
that,  in  1685,  a  viceroy,  going  to  Ireland,  was  five  hours  in  traveling 
fourteen  miles,  between  Conway  and  Beaumaris,  he  was  forced  to  walk 
great  part  of  the  way,  and  his  lady  was  carried  in  a  litter.  His  coach 
was,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many  hands,  brought 
after  him  entire.'* 

But  to  go  no  farther,  would  it  not  seem,  after  this  brief 
comparison,  that  the  Puritan  Samuel  Sewall  and  the  average 
New  Englander  had  a  better  chance  of  a  happy  and  satisfactory 
life,  "  in  those  waning  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  than 
the  average  man  in  old  England,  even  if  the  "  common  laborer  " 
in  1891  would  feel  more  at  home  in  the  company  of  the  English 
lord  of  the  manor? 

We  have  not  objected  to  the  use  made  of  Judge  SewalPs 
journal ;  yet,  in  fairness,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that,  notwithstanding  his  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion, he  was,  in  many  respects,  quite  a  common-place  man ; 
and  this  was  not  in  consequence  of  his  Puritanism   either. 

*  Our  readers  recognize  these  quotations  as  made  from  Macaulay's 
third  chapter  on  the  '*  State  of  England  in  1686/'  Pages  of  the  same 
character  could  be  given  from  other  authors. 
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Under  any  religious  system,  he  would  have  been  prosaic, 
unimaginative,  and  matter-of-fact,  in  all  he  said  and  did.  Bat 
was  Archbishop  Laud  any  better  ?  Who  that  has  looked  on 
his  portrait,  with  that  dark,  bilious,  repulsive  looking  face, 
would  expect  to  find  in  him  any  "  sweetness  or  light  ?"  Now, 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  inferred  from  the  laws  of  heredity, 
as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  there  must  have 
been  among  the  contemporaries  of  Samuel  Sewall  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  of  an  entirely  different  temperament 

There  is  another  thing,  also,  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Little  of  the  flavor  of  the  life  of  any  individual  or  of  any 
period  in  history  can  be  gleaned  from  what  is  found  in  a 
formal  daily  journal  To  a  certain  extent,  such  documents  are 
invaluable,  to  one  who  can  understand  and  interpret  them. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  that  goes  to  the  making  up  of  any 
life,  that  cannot  be  divined  by  simply  reading  the  words  of  a 
diary.  Besides,  when  did  one  generation  ever  appreciate  or 
understand  the  generation  which  preceded  it  ?  We  have  been 
told  that  the  author  of  this  book  is  a  manufacturer.  At  all 
events,  he  may  be  considered  an  antiquary.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  in  case  he  were  himself  to  keep  a  journal,  that 
his  descendants,  a  hundred  years  hence — ^unless  they  take  more 
interest  in  machinery  than  most  persons — as  they  read  what  he 
probably  would  write  in  description  of  steam-engines,  and 
wheels,  and  spinning  jennies,  or  of  his  delight  in  being  able  to 
add  to  his  newspaper  clippings,  or  of  his  grief  in  losing  one, 
will  mourn  that  their  revered  ancestor  could  pass  his  life  in  so 
dull  and  hopelessly  unenjoyable  a  way. 

The  question,  then,  is  not,  whether  we,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  our  present  tastes  and  surroundings, 
would  enjoy  the  style  of  life  which  satisfied  the  men  of  the 
seventeenth.  The  mathematician,  the  musician,  the  mariner, 
each  has  his  own  source  of  enjoyment,  and  neither  can  com- 
prehend those  of  the  other.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  real 
question  is  whether  those  New  Englanders  of  the  seventeenth 
century — ^as  Mr.  Weeden  expresses  it — "  fashioned  the  whole 
fabric  of  their  lives  out  of  sad  stuff."  Not  such  has  been  our 
reading  of  history.  Tradition,  too,  is  all  square  against  it! 
We  think  that  those  men  and  women  enjoyed  life ;  that  they 
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were  full  of  high  hope,  as  really  and  truly  as  any  other  people 
then  living.    Why  did  they  not  ? 

At  all  events,  for  one  thing,  the  Puritans  were  inspired  by 
the  feeling  that,  with  all  their  personal  unworthiness,  they 
were  the  possessors  of  great  and  all-embracing  truths,  that  they 
were  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  verities,  that  the  interests 
of  a  great  cause  had  been  entrusted  to  them.  Whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong  in  their  conceptions  is  of  no  sort  of 
importance,  as  far  as  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  con- 
cerned. The  fact  that  all  this  was  true  of  them,  the  whole 
world  knows.  Now  is  there  any  joy  possible  to  the  mind  that 
is  superior  to  this,  or  one  more  sustaining  ?  Take  the  times  of 
the  Eenaissance.  The  life  of  the  poorest  monk  in  his  cell,  who 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  learning,  and  felt  that  he  was 
in  sympathy  with  it,  was  glorified  f orevermore.  He  was  filled 
with  a  kind  of  rapture.  He  felt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
enlightened  ones  who  appreciated  the  new  scholarship.  His 
life,  in  every  thing  else,  might  be  bare,  but  he  was  animated 
and  supported  by  this  thought.  He  too  was  a  scholar.  Now, 
every  age  has  its  spirit ;  and,  in  every  age,  the  men  who  have 
felt  that  they  understood  it,  and  that  they  themselves  were  in 
harmony  with  it,  have  rejoiced  even  to  suffer  for  it.  Though 
they  found  that  the  cause  which  was  so  dear  to  them  was  for  a 
time  vanquished,  they  have  been  consoled  and  nerved  with  the 
prospect  of  certain  triumph  in  the  future !  The  philosopher, 
the  artist,  the  painter,  the  discoverer,  the  inventor,  have  all  felt 
this !  What  sustained  Palissy  through  his  sixteen  years  of  dis- 
appointing experiments  with  his  jiguLmesf  Now  with  the 
spreading  of  the  English  Bible,  a  new  spirit  had  been  intro- 
duced into  English  life.  That  book  was  received  as  the  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  God.  It  was  regarded  as  the  great  boon 
of  the  ages.  Men  and  women  everywhere  conceived  that  to 
regulate  their  lives  by  its  precepts  was  the  only  and  sure  key 
to  everlasting  happiness.  No  doubt  their  conceptions  were 
not  cleared  from  all  error.  But  are  they  not  entitled  to  the  same 
indulgence  that  we  show  to  other  inventors  and  discoverers  ? 
We  do  not  deride  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  or  the 
printing  press,  or  Galileo,  or  Columbus,  because  they  did  not 
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at  once  make  all  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  these  later 
days.  Mr.  Weeden  kindly  reminds  us  that  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  held  on  to  the  old  historic  belief  in  witches  and 
hobgoblins.  But  so  did  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  England 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  New  England  men 
had  seen  the  folly  of  it  and  given  it  up.  What  we  insist  on  is, 
that  the  possession  by  the  Puritan  of  what  he  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  all  else  was  a  joy  to  him  which  per- 
vaded his  whole  being.  It  elevated  all  his  conceptions  of  life. 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  co-worker  with  God  himself.  He 
was  "  no  more  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  but  a  fellow  citizen 
with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God."  With  such 
convictions,  does  any  one  suppose  he  lived  a  life  of  sadne^ 
and  gloom  ?  We  think  this  inward  joy  that  filled  the  heart  of 
the  old  Puritan  has  been  forgotten,  and  has  been  kept  too  much 
in  the  background,  in  all  modem  descriptions  of  him.  But  it 
was  in  those  days  something  very  real  in  his  life.  If,  then,  we 
are  correct,  surely,  the  impression  should  not  have  been  left, 
in  a  carefully  prepared  estimate  of  the  "  effects  of  Puritanism  " 
in  New  England,  that  the  special  peculiarity  of  the  Puritan  was, 
that  he,  of  all  men,  led  "  a  dull  and  dreary  and  joyless  life!" 

Another  thing  that  should  be  remembered  is,  that  the 
Puritan  in  New  England  was  upheld  by  the  joyous  feel- 
ing that  comes  from  realizing  that  he  had  escaped  from  an 
oppression  that  had  become  intolerable.  It  was  the  joy  of 
deliverance.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
us,  at  the  North,  to  speak  with  a  sort  of  half-amused  and  com- 
placent air  of  the  highly  imaginative  character  of  the  blacks  of 
the  South,  and  the  readiness  that  they  showed  in  appropriating 
the  story  of  the  exodus,  and  the  language  of  the  Psahns,  to 
express  their  own  feelings.  But  aU  this  language,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  was  just  as  real  to  our  fathers  1  As  the 
Hebrews,  after  their  escape  from  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts,  were 
filled  with  gratitude,  so  the  Puritans  in  New  England  were 
filled  with  gratitude,  after  their  feet  were  safely  planted  on 
these  shores.  We  are  told  that  "  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women 
went  out  after  her,  and  their  response  to  the  song,  which  was 
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chanted  by  the  children  of  Israel,  was  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea."  Just  such  was  the  feeling  in  every 
meeting-house  in  New  England.  It  was  the  spirit  of  joy !  It 
is  no  extravagance  to  say  that  the  feeling  which  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  breast  of  every  worshiper  in  those  simple  structures 
was  one  which  could  only  be  expressed  in  some  such  words  as 
those  which  are  now  so  familiar  to  us. 

'*  Sound  the  loud  timbrels 
O'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ; 
Jehovah  hath  triumphed, 
His  people  are  free." 

We  forget,  in  these  peaceful  days,  what  all  that  great  struggle 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  meant  to  the  men 
and  women  who  passed  through  it.  We  are  told  that  after  the 
attempt  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  of  Savoy,  to  surprise  and  cap- 
tare  the  city  of  Geneva  by  a  night  attack,  in  1602,  and  its 
repulse  by  the  citizens,  the  whole  population  flocked,  the  next 
morning,  to  the  cathedral,  to  give  thanks  to  God;  and  old 
Beza  began  the  service  of  thanksgiving  with  reading  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Psalm.  Who  can  ever  hear  those 
words  now,  without  sharing  in  the  joy  which  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  that  beautiful  city  on  Lake  Leman,  that  cold 
Dfecember  morning!  What  other  words  could  so  appropri- 
ately have  expressed  the  thought  which  must  have  instinc- 
tively risen  in  every  mind! 

"  If  it  had  not  heen  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side,  now  may  Israel 
say :  If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side,  when  men  rose 
up  against  us ;  Then  they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath 
was  kindled  against  us;  Then  the  waters  had  overwhelmed  us,  the 
stream  had  gone  over  our  soul ;  Then  the  proud  waters  had  gone  over 
our  soul.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given  us  as  a  prey  to  their 
teeth.  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers ; 
the  snare  is  broken  and  we  are  escaped.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth." 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  "  whole  fabric  of  the  lives  "  of 
our  ancestors  was  "  made  of  sad  stuflE."  Surely,  if  any  of  them 
had  been  disposed  to  forget,  there  were  some  still  living  among 
them  who  had  suffered  for  the  faith.  In  England,  they  had 
been  shut  up  for  years  and  endured  all  the  miseries  of  the 
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"  Clinch."  They  bore  the  marks  of  what  they  had  suffered  to 
their  dying  day.  Others,  in  the  kngoage  of  Holy  writ^  had 
'^bad  trial  of  cmel  mockings,  and  sconrgings,  yea  moreover, 
of  bonds  and  imprisonment ;"  and  how  many  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things."  And  now  they  had  come  into  a  large  place. 
For  a  little  season  they  were  safe.  Yet  they  knew  the  threats 
of  Archbishop  Land :  ^^  My  arm  shall  reach  them  there !"  His 
successors,  who  thought  as  he  did,  for  years  were  seeking 
to  follow  them  to  their  place  of  refuge.  This  was  the  reason 
that  Samuel  Sewall  and  so  many  others  felt^  as  Mr.  Weeden 
tells  us,  about  the  observance  of  Christmas.  How  easy  it  is 
to  forget  that,  in  those  days,  the  observance  of  Christmas  had 
a  political  significance  I  It  was  the  entering  wedge  for  bring- 
ing them  once  more  under  the  very  oppressions  they  had  fled 
from.  Imagine  twenty  thousand  Russian  Jews,  fleeing  this 
very  year  from  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  with  incredible 
difficulty  to  some  place,  almost  as  remote,  practically  for  the 
present  time,  as  the  planet  Mars.  After  the  foundations  of 
their  little  State  were  laid,  what  would  be  their  feelings,  if 
they  found  some  of  their  people  interesting  themselves  in  the 
"  Pan-Slavic  movement "  and  corresponding  with  their  enemies  1 
Would  those  Jews  join  with  much  enthusiasm  in  Pan-Slavic 
demonstrations,  of  any  kind  whatever,  inaugurated  by  perverts 
from  their  faith  ? 

The  joy  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  New  England  men 
was  not  suffered  to  die  out.  It  is  well  to  remember  how  many 
fresh  occasions  for  it  they  had.  Scarcely  were  the  first  rude 
buildings  raised,  which  were  to  shelter  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  when  tidings  came  of  the  siege  of  Magdeburg.  The 
blood  of  the  least  imaginative  among  us  tingles  to-day  as  we 
read  of  the  massacre  of  twenty-five  thousand  of  their  co- 
religionists. What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  men 
and  women  as  they  heard  of  all  the  nameless  atrocities  of  Tilly 
and  his  soldiers.  With  what  alternate  feelings  of  joy  and 
sorrow  did  they  follow  the  course  of  events  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Gustavus  Adolphus;  Wallenstein;  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Palatinate ;  Turenne  and  Montecuculi ;  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  To  us,  all  these  are  but  one  more 
page  in  the  well-bound  octavos  which  fill  our  library  shelves  in 
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SQch  decorous  order !  To  them  it  was  a  life  aad  death  straggle, 
in  the  effects  of  which  they  might  themselves  be  any  day 
involved.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  traditions  of 
New  Haven  is  as  to  the  long  conversations  which  Colonel 
John  Dixwell,  the  Regicide,  was  in  the  habit  of  having  with 
James  Pierpont,  the  founder  of  Yale  College.  The  gardens  of 
the  two  men,  who  lived,  the  one  on  Elm  street  and  the  other  on 
Grove  street,  joined  each  other  on  the  line  which  is  now  marked 
by  Wall  street.  The  story  is  that  somewhere  on  this  dividing 
line  between  the  two  gardens  there  was  a  "trysting  place" 
where  these  two  men  were  in  the  habit  of  very  frequent  meet- 
ing. We  are  told  that  there  they  had  long  and  animated  inter- 
views. What  a  subject  of  interest  to  us,  would  it  be,  in  these 
days,  if  we  had  a  f  uU  report  of  all  that  passed  between  them  as 
to  the  great  game  that  was  being  played  on  the  checker-board 
of  Europe.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  dominant  feeling  that 
filled  the  breast  of  that  man,  on  whose  life  a  price  was  set  by 
the  English  government,  was  that  of  joy  that  for  the  present 
he  was  safe,  and  that  his  home  was  as  secure  as  any  of  those 
which  now  wear  so  peticeful  an  air  uuder  these  grand  old  elms. 
But  for  a  hundred  years,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  New 
England  had  the  same  occasion  of  joy  1 

But  the  New  England  Puritan  had  not  only  the  joy  of 
deliverance,  but  he  had  also  the  joy  of  freedom.  For  us,  who 
have  inherited  what  is  considered  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  to  be  so  great  a  boon,  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  what  free- 
dom meant  to  those  who  had,  all  their  lives,  been  curbed  and 
restrained,  at  every  turn,  by  the  strong  hand  of  authority.  Let 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century  try  to  imagine  the  delight  with  which  the  men  who 
first  came  to  these  shores  became  conscious  of  the  new  privi- 
leges which  they  had  gained.  The  space  at  our  command  will 
only  allow  us  to  refer  to  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  free 
to  establish  whatever  kind  of  government  seemed  to  them 
desirable,  whether  in  the  town  or  in  the  commonwealth.  They 
were  free  to  establish  their  churches  in  accordance  with  what- 
ever they  thought  was  the  true  pattern  of  a  church  of  Christ ; 
free  to  fashion  their  ritual  in  every  particular ;  free,  also,  to 
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omit  whatever  practice  was  distasteful  to  them.  There  was  no 
one  to  say  them  Yea  or  Nay.  Slowly,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
tariesy  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  gaining,  one  after 
another,  some  of  those  privileges  which  onr  fathers  found 
themselves  in  possession  of,  at  once,  on  their  arrival  here ;  and 
now  the  emigrants  from  the  most  favored  lands,  who  oome 
here,  tell  us  of  their  delight  in  finding  how  little  they  are 
interfered  with  by  the  State.  How  must  this  perfect  freedom 
have  added  to  the  joy  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Puritan,  wh«i 
every  breeze  from  the  Atlantic  came  laden  with  the  stories  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  his  countrymen  were  still  laboring 
in  their  old  home.  Within  this  very  month,  we  have  been 
informed  by  an  American  gentleman  who  spent  the  past  sum- 
mer  in  England,  that,  in  conversation  with  Englishmen,  he  was 
told  of  disabilities  which  whole  classes  of  society  are  forced  to 
endure  there,  which  would  never  be  suffered  to  exist  in  this 
country  for  a  day. 

There  was  also  the  joy  which  comes  from  being  engaged  in 
a  great  enterprise.  Is  there  anything  comparable  to  this,  for 
one  who  has  a  spark  of  manhood  in  his  veins?  Onr  age 
is  not  without  some  knowledge  of  what  this  means.  The  air 
is  everywhere  full  of  the  rumors  of  gigantic  undertakings 
which  are  projected.  In  the  commercial  world,  there  are  new 
transcontinental  railways ;  new  lines  of  steamships,  which  are 
to  bring  together  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth ;  the  great 
canal,  which  is  to  connect,  by  the  way  of  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  the  two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  In 
the  religious  world,  there  is  the  attempt  to  bring  the  men  of  all 
nations  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  For  the  philanthropist,  there  is 
the  effort  to  devise  some  practical  method  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  evils  which  flow  from  drunkenness.  For  those  who  are 
interested  in  education,  there  is  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university,  which  may  be  in  this  new  and  greater  England 
what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  in  the  past  to  the  older 
and  narrower  historic  England.  Now  why  do  all  generous 
minds  feel  that  life  is  worthless,  if  it  is  not  interested  in  the 
prosecution  of  some  great  enterprise?  Surely  it  is  because  the 
joy  thus  obtained  surpasses  all  others.    That  which,  of  all 
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things  else,  interested  men  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
building  of  a  State.  This  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  of  statesmen,  of  Locke  as  well  as  of  Raleigh. 
The  Puritans  dreamed  of  accomplishing  the  same  thing  in 
their  own  way.  How  practical  their  conceptions  were,  we  can 
judge  in  some  measure  by  the  results  of  their  labors  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  about  us.  All  this  has  not  been  the  result 
of  accident.  It  has  not  been  the  work  of  men  who  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing,  who  felt  no  enthusiasm,  who 
had  no  sentiment. '  No  one  can  believe  this !  It  was  all 
planned.  The  work  of  preparation  filled  the  thoughts  of  those 
men  and  tasked  them  for  years,  to  the  utmost.  They  foresaw 
all  that  we  now  see,  and  were  cheered  in  their  work  of  prepara- 
tion by  the  dream  of  what  was  sometime  to  grow  up  on  these 
shores.  In  the  publications  of  the  day,  we  have  formal  prophe- 
cies of  what  was  expected,  placed  on  record  at  the  time,  which 
now  read  almost  like  history.  Then,  in  addition  to  these  for- 
mal prophecies,  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  ordinary  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  future  was  prophetic.  One  familiar  illus- 
tration, which  comes  to  mind,  is  connected  with  the  foundation 
of  New  Haven.  On  the  first  Sunday  that  the  colonists  gathered 
for  public  worship,  their  leader,  John  Davenport,  looking  out  on 
the  plain  where  the  future  town  was  to  rise,  then  spread  before 
them  in  all  its  native  wildness,  with  the  "four  Rocks"  sternly 
rising  over  all,  took  for  the  text  of  his  discourse  these  words 
of  the  prophet :  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them,  and  the*  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose."  Such  was  the  confident  expectation  of  the  fathers 
of  New  England  everywhere,  and  through  all  diflSculties  and 
all  discouragements  they  were  cheered  by  what  they  expected 
would  be  in  the  future.  And  now  when  that  future  is  secure, 
and  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  we  are  told,  as  the 
sober  judgment  of  history,  that  the  thing  which  is  to  be  spe- 
cially singled  out  for  notice  ia  the  history  of  those  men  is  that 
they  "  fashioned  the  whole  fabric  of  their  lives  out  of  sad  stuff  " 
and  that  their  life,  "  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  bare  and  spiritless 
beyond  the  possibility  of  description."  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  our  own  times.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Sher- 
man, when  he  was  planning  his  most  famous  campaign,  was 
VOL.  zix.  81 
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stirred  with  no  enthnsiafim,  or  that  when  his  men  were  swing- 
ing their  way  through  Georgia  "  to  the  sea "  that  he  felt  no 
joy  ?  Perhaps,  a  hundred  years  hence,  there  will  be  some  his- 
torian who  will  inform  us  that  the  great  captain's  uniform  was 
shockingly  soiled  and  that  his  old  cap  was  positively  shabby! 
We  do  not  read  the  history  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England 
in  any  such  spirit.  Children,  and  the  idlers  of  society,  may  be 
misled  by  statements  such  as  those  we  have  quoted,  but  every 
thoughtful  reader  knows  that  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  great  nation,  and  established  one  after  another  of  its 
institutions,  were  filled,  even  while  engaged  in  their  work,  with 
satisfaction  and  joy.  Any  other  conception  beKttles  not  only 
them  but  the  nation  itself. 

The  joy  which  came  from  success  we  have  no  space  to  speak 
of.  There  could  not  but  be  hardships,  and  losses,  and  discour- 
agements, almost  without  number,  but  in  them  all,  and  through 
them  all,  the  New  England  Puritans  were  sustained  by  what 
had  actually  been  accomplished,  not  only  on  these  shores  but 
also  across  the  broad  waters  in  their  old  home.  Information 
about  what  had  begun  to  be  known  as  "  the  New  England  way  " 
went  back  to  old  England,  and  the  story  of  what  it  accom- 
plished there  has  never  yet  been  half  told.  Neither  is  this 
the  place  to  tell  what  it  had  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  Great 
Bebellion.  But  when  the  tidings  of  Naseby  and  Marston 
Moor,  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  reached  these  shores,  who  can 
doubt  that  the  hearts  of  men,  women,  and  children,  beat  with 
the  same  joy  that,  we  are  told,  lighted  up  the  faces  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides  whenever  they  found  themselves  standing  face 
to  face  with  their  enemies. 

But  we  have  said  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  Life  in 
New  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  not  such  a  dull, 
bare,  and  spiritless  affair  as  is  represented !  On  what  continent, 
pray  I  and  among  what  people  was  there  more  real  and  sub- 
stantial happiness !  The  attempt  to  answer  this  question  may 
lead  some  people  to  pause  before  they  accept  the  estimate 
which  is  placed  upon  Puritans  in  this  book.  Was  France,  with 
its  fair  fields,  the  happy  land  where  life  was  passed  so  satisfac- 
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torily !  Listen  to  La  Bmy^re,  who  lived  at  that  very  time  and 
ijvrote  of  the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  He  says :  "  There 
are  in  France  certain  wild  animals,  male  and  female,  scattered 
over  the  fields,  black,  livid,  all  bnmt  np  in  the  sun,  bound  to  the 
earth  that  they  dig  and  work  with  unconquerable  pertinacity. 
They  have  a  sort  of  articulate  voice,  and  when  they  rise  on 
their  feet  they  show  a  human  face,  and  in  f aet  are  men  ?" 

In  New  England,  at  that  very  time,  every  man  lived  on  his 
own  acres.  He  was  an  independent  freeman.  The  require- 
ments of  the  government  were  of  the  slightest,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  itself  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  We  think  to-day 
that  the  hillsides,  the  valleys,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  of  New 
England  are  nowhere  surpassed.  Were  they  any  the  less 
beautiful  two  himdred  years  ago  ?  Li  no  country  was  educa- 
tion— with  all  the  defects  which  Mr.  Weeden  has  pointed  out — 
more  widely  spread.  In  no  country  was  there  a  people  more 
intelligent,  more  manly,  more  seK-respecting.  Now  human 
nature,  as  we  find  by  the  oldest  Kterature  in  the  world,  is 
pretty  much  the  same,  in  all  ages.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  New  England  man  was  six  feet  tall,  his  shoulders  were  as 
broad,  his  thews  were  as  stout,  as  those  of  any  one  in  the  land 
of  his  fathers.  His  blood  was  as  red,  and  it  was  also  as  blue. 
The  New  England  woman,  also,  was  as  fair  as  any  of  her 
daughters  to-day.  Her  eyes  were  as  bright,  and  her  hair  was 
as  glossy.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  those  men  and 
women  did  not  have  as  much  happiness  in  their  lives  as  any 
men  and  women  in  the  world. 

The  things  which  Mr.  Weeden  criticises  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  faults  of  the  age,  and  not  of  New  England  alone. 
We  have  no  space  left  to  discuss  the  matter  further ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  garb  and  manners  of  the  people  of 
England  itself,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  furniture  and 
the  equipages,  the  interior  of  the  shops  and  dwellings,  would 
seem  just  as  strange  and  old  fashioned  to  us  as  the  same  things 
in  the  New  England  of  the  time.  People  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived  with  words.  They  read  of  "Merrie  England," 
and  straightway  they  conceive  of  something  entirely  different 
from  anything  that  ever  existed.    No  doubt,  England,  in  tha 
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time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  a  season  of  prosperity,  which 
surpassed  anything  that  had  ever  been  known  before.  A  his- 
torian of  the  time  says :  ^^  Her  maids  of  honor  had  beef -steals 
for  breakfast  1"  How  "merrie"  it  must  have  been!  Yes, 
strange  to  say,  every  man  had  enough  to  eat  I  In  England^ 
too,  they  danced  aronnd  a  May-pole  I  But,  on  May-day,  it  is 
often  as  cold  there  as  in  New  England  on  that  day ;  and  about 
the  ^^  saddest "  pleasure  party  that  the  present  writer  has  ever 
seen  was  a  set  of  grown-up  people  dancing  in  the  open  air  on 
May-day  I 

We  are  conscious  that  what  we  have  written,  in  connection 
with  this  really  valuable  history  of  Mr.  Weeden,  is  entirely  out 
of  proportion.  We  had  hoped  to  have  had  ample  space  to  add 
to  what  we  have  already  said  on  our  first  page  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  book.  All  that  is  now  possible  is  to  say  that  no 
New  Englander  should  be  without  it.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  this,  although  we  are  confident  that  eveiy  child,  in  the 
houses  where  it  is  found,  will  study  it,  and  as  a  consequence, 
will  often  startle  his  parents  with  the  expression  of  strange  esti- 
mates of  his  ancestors  I  But  we  have  no  fear.  If  those  chil- 
dren live  long  enough,  they  wiU  learn  to  gloiy  in  the  men  and 
women  whose  names  they  bear  and  whose  blood  courses  in 
their  veins. 

V^nJiIAM  L.  KlNGSLEY. 
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SERMON   PREACHED  IN  BATTELL   CHAPEL,   SEPTEMBER   35, 

1891,  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  T.  LADD. 

Acts  xxii.  9  f.  "  And  they  that  were  with  me  heheld  indeed  the 
light,  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me.  And  I 
said,  What  shall  I  do.  Lord  ?" 

Thers  are  two  pairs  of  words,  the  nse  of  which  is  often  con- 
fused bnt  whose  profoander  meaning  shows  a  wide  separation 
between  them.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  words  "  action  " 
and  "  nature  ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  "  conduct  '* 
and  ^^  character."  All  things,  as  well  as  every  species  of  animal 
not  excepting  the  human  species,  act  and  have  ncUurea  peculiar  to 
themselves.  But  only  man  is  capable  of  conduct ;  only  man  can 
form  to  himself  a  cliaracterj — in  the  deeper  and  truer  significance 
of  these  terms. 

This  man  who  had  been  known  as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  but  was  to 
become  famous  as  Paul  the  Apostle,  stood  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  those  great  crises  which  rarely  occur,  but  which,  when  they 
do  occur  decide  the  destiny  of  individuals,  of  nations,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  race.  His  action,  as  springing  forth  from  his 
sature  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  his  surroundings  was  at 
that  particular  time  most  important.  His  question  naturally  is  : 
*^  What  shall  I  do  ?"  But  the  way  in  which,  and  the  person  of 
whom,  he  asks  this  question  clearly  show  that  no  momentary  im- 
pulse to  act,  however  shrewd  and  safe  the  impulse  might  be, 
will  satisfy  the  inquirer.  He  seeks  a  law  of  moral  conduct, — 
of  action  under  the  direction  of  illumined  moral  reason,  and  ex- 
pressive and  formative  of  character.  He  seeks  the  word,  that 
shall  give  to  him  this  law,  from  an  invisible  and  supernal  source. 
His  inquiry  is  :  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  be  and  do  ? 

We — as  members  of  this  University — stand  in  one  of  those 
minor  crises  of  our  common  life,  which  recur  at  least  annually. 
The  question,  What  am  I  to  do  ?  is,  for  each  of  us,  not  simply  a 
reasonable  and  a  safe  inquiry.  It  is  indeed  a  necessary,  an  oblig- 
atory inquiry.     So  far  as  most  of  our  action  is  concerned,  the 
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qnestion  will  very  largly  be  determmed  for  ob  by  others.  The 
lines  of  doing  are  already  pretty  strictly  laid  down  for  each  man 
of  us — for  teacher  as  well  as  pupil,  for  teacher  no  less  but  rather 
more  than  for  pupil.  But  what  our  conduct,  with  its  contriba- 
tions  to  the  growth  of  character,  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  is  to 
be,  is  a  question  about  the  answer  to  which  we  have  still  much 
to  determine.  And  for  the  answer  to  such  a  question  as  Mis,  the 
thoughtful  in  all  ages  have  been  accustomed  to  look  inward  and 
upward.  Let  us  briefly  consider  it  as  we  stand  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  this  new  University  year. 

The  most  obvious  and  important  remark  concerning  this  qnes- 
tion is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  following  :  The  question  itself  ifi 
the  supreme  sign  and  test  of  manhood.  My  remark  is  true  as 
regarded  from  several  points  of  view.  It  will  commend  itself  to 
the  student  of  man,  even  if  we  take  only  the  scientific,  the 
biological  rather  than  the  strictly  religious  point  of  observation. 

There  has  long  been  and  still  exists  much  debate  as  to  what 
are  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  human  being  from 
the  rest  of  creation.  The  further  our  studies  progress,  the  more 
varied  and  profound  do  these  characteristics,  in  my  judgment, 
appear  to  be.  No  one  term,  such  as  "reason,"  '' conscienee,*" 
"  free-will,"  "  SBSthetic  "  sensibility,  will  sum  up  all  of  theuL  Many 
of  the  old  distinctions  have  broken  down  or  faded  away.  At 
one  time  the  ceaseless  self -activity  of  the  human  soul,  in  contrast 
with  what  was  called  the  passivity  of  material  nature,  and  even 
of  the  lower  animals,  made  a  great  impression  upon  observers  of 
man.  But  matter  is  no  longer  regarded  as  dead  and  inert,  in  the 
meaning  formerly  attached  to  those  terms.  The  stars  are  mysteri- 
ously self-active,  with  a  motion  that  springs  for  each  one  from 
a  hidden  inner  impulse,  and  yet  makes  each  one  obediently  re- 
gard the  related  position  and  action  of  all  its  fellows  as  giving 
to  it  a  rule  for  its  own  action.  So  every  molecule,  and  every 
atom,  as  well  as  every  huge  bulk  of  a  world.  What  more  won- 
derful than  that  self-acting  motion,  under  the  most  complicated 
conditions,  of  which  modem  chemistry  shows  each  substance  to 
be  capable  ?  On  the  other  hand,  man's  body  and,  in  constantly 
enlarging  measure,  his  mental  life  as  well,  are  seen  to  have  the 
structure  and  action  of  a  most  complicated  mechanism. 

Where  then  shall  we  draw  the  line  around  the  imperial  domain 
of  manhood?  In  what  fundamental  respect  does  the  human 
animal  differ  from  those  other  animals  which  we  have  been  ac- 
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customed — somewhat  too  contemptuously — ^to  speak  of  as  mere 
brutes  ?  I  have  said  already  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  work  of 
science  does  not  consist  so  much  in  drawing  any  one  line  about 
that  species  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  self -active  being,  which  we 
call  man.  It  rather  consists  in  investigating  with  painstaking 
research  the  myriads  of  lines  that  form  a  complicated  net- work  and 
BO  preserve  our  title  to  a  distinctive  human  nature.  Yet  there  is 
one  line  which  the  person  ignorant  of  science  may  draw  for  him- 
self, hut  which  the  advances  of  biology  are  not  likely  to  obscure 
or  to  remove.  This  is  the  line  indicated  by  the  question  of  our 
text.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  superiority  of  the  so- 
called  "  lower  animals  "  would  scarcely  maintain  that  the  inquiry 
of  Paul  falls  within  the  capacity  of  any  other  than  a  human 
being.  Surely  such  a  question  is  well  within  the  domain  of  man's 
supremacy.  It  is  the  supreme  sign  and  test  of  manhood,  in  the 
wider  significance  of  the  latter  term. 

The  animals  all  fight  with  one  another  ;  man's  action  toward 
bis  fellows  differs  little,  in  many  aspects  of  this  particular 
demonstration  of  capacity  and  disposition,  from  the  action  of 
tigers  and  wolves,  of  ants  and  wasps.  Bat  only  man  can  regard 
this  terrible  form  of  action  as  ever  having  high  moral  signifi- 
cance,— as  something  to  be  submitted  to,  and  given  account  of, 
before  an  invisible  divine  power.  Neither  wild  stags  nor  trained 
bull-dogs  have  ever  been  known,  before  joining  battle,  to  inquire 
of  some  divinity  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do.  But  away  back 
in  antiquity  we  see  the  human  priest  bending  over  the  entrails  of 
the  victim  to  ask  of  his  god  of  war  :  "  What  shall  I  do  ?"  And 
later  we  read  of  the  prayers  for  guidance  of  conduct  which  the 
man  Cromwell,  or  some  other  man,  like  our  own  Lincoln  or  the 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  has  put  up  to  the  lord  of  battles. 
Choice  and  beautiful  products  result  from  the  artistic  action  of 
animals,  of  birds  and  beetles,  and  even  of  snails  and  coral  insects. 
But  only  his  manhood  could  enable  Palissy  to  regard  the  perfec- 
tion of  pottery  as  a  study,  a  course  of  conduct  under  the  control 
of  a  moral  purpose  and  to  be  submitted  to  divine  indications  and 
a  divine  plan.  Only  as  a  man  could  Stradivarius  feel  that  he  was 
doing  a  right  and  noble  thing  in  devoting  himself  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  violin. 

The  examples  which  I  have  thus  far  chosen  have  been  inten- 
tionally confined  to  a  relatively  low  plane  of  action.  For  they 
have  been  designed  simply  to  illastrate  the  truth  that  even  to 
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raise  this  qaestion  of  Paul  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
animal,  to  be  indeed  that  unique  and  peerless  animal  which  we 
call  "  man." 

But,  whoever  asks,  ''  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  furnishes  a  sign 
and  test  of  his  manhood  in  a  far  higher  meaning  of  the  words 
than  the  foregoing  explanation  maintains.  The  question,  when 
intelligently  and  sincerely  asked  (and  how  can  it  readily  be  asked 
otnerwise  than  intelligently  and  sincerely)  shows  that  the  best 
of  one's  manhood  is  coming  to  the  front.  For  the  question  con- 
cerns not  mere  action  ;  it  rather  concerns  moral  conduct  and 
moral  character.  It  proposes,  in  fact,  to  submit  all  action  to  the 
dictates  of  an  illumined  conscience.  It  asks  to  hear  that  voice, 
which  breaks  through  the  mechanism  of  nature,  and  falls  from 
on  high,  from  the  upper  spiritual  realm  of  Being,  upon  the  ear 
of  man  alone.  It  is  therefore  the  question  of  maturity  and  man- 
liness as  distinguished  from  childish  or  youthful  immaturity 
It  is  the  question  of  all  the  truly  great  and  good  in  humanity 
as  distinguished  from  the  mean,  the  small,  the  selfish,  and  the 
bad.  It  is  the  question  which  assures  us  that  he  who  is  capable 
of  even  raising  it  is  also  capable  of  becoming  a  redeemed  spirit- 
ual existence,  a  true  son  of  God. 

Life,  even  human  life,  and  that  the  choicest  of  it,  does  not 
begin  with  moral  inquiries.  The  peremptory  demand  of  the 
young  human  animal  is  for  air  and  food  ;  and  for  whatever  of 
pleasant  impression  and  action  will  bring  the  satisfaction  of 
desire.  It  scarcely  belongs  more  to  the  nature  of  childhood  and 
earliest  youth  to  inquire  of  God  after  duty  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  new-born  dog.  Thus,  in  these  early  years,  even  the  best  and 
and  most  lovable — ^as  Wordsworth  indicates  in  his  "  Ode  " — ask 
not  "  of  duty,  if  thine  eye  be  on  them."  Boys  and  girls  entitled 
to  be  called  good,  may  rely  without  misgiving  '^  upon  the  genial 
sense  of  youth."  But  when  the  spirit  of  manhood  begins  to 
grow,  increasing  maturity  makes  the  man  of  right  mind  say  with 
this  poet : 

**  Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires : 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  which  ever  is  the  same." 

Not  to  have  felt  the  call  of  duty,  not  to  have  recognized  the 
awful  and  yet  sweet  dignity  of  the  possession  of  a  conscience, 
not  to  have  asked  of  an  invisible  spiritual  Power,  What  shall  I 
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do  ?  is  to  have  remained  behind  the  possibilities  of  a  maturing 
manhood. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  question  which  the  great  .and  good  of  all 
ages  have  made  supreme ;  while  in  its  answer  they  have  delib- 
erately placed  the  control  of  conduct  and  the  decision  of  destiny. 
In  some  low  degree,  and  at  least  in  some  periods  of  life,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  the  asking  of  some  such  question 
as  that  of  Paul  is  universal  among  full-grown  men.  But,  un- 
doubtedly, a  very  great  difference  exists  everywhere  as  respects 
the  frequency  with  which  the  question  of  duty  is  raised  ;  atid 
also  as  respects  the  significance  attached  to  its  answer.  Multi- 
tudes live  in  such  a  low  sodden  condition  of  intellect  that  they 
scarcely  ever  make  very  clearly  any  inquiry  after  a  rational  form 
of  life.  They  eat,  sleep,  work,  amuse  themselves,  if  the  condi- 
tions which  surround  them  are  not  too  hard,  and  propagate  their 
kind,  and  die,  with  only  rare,  if  any,  appeals  to  any  source  for 
an  answer  to  Paul's  question.  The  question  of  many  others, 
intelligent,  gifted  and  prosperous,  is  one  put  to  nature  and  to 
their  surroundings  as  to  how  they  may  get  most  of  happiness  for 
themselves  in  life.  They  live  for  themselves.  If  they  live  at 
all  for  others,  it  is  only  as  these  others  are  related  to  their  own 
plans  for  the  realization  of  some  selfish  conception  of  life.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  either  to  argue,  or  to  illustrate  the  truth,  that 
with  those  whom  the  world  has  really  agreed  to  call  great  and 
good,  the  question  has  rather  been,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  What 
shall  I  do  that  is  right  and  faithful  to  some  reasonable  ideal  of 
duty  I  And  oftener  than  otherwise  they  have  looked  to  the 
invisible  spiritual  presence  with  the  inquiry,  Lord,  may  I  know 
from  thee,  what  I  shall  do  ? 

What  has  been  true  of  individuals  has  also  been  true  of  nations 
and  of  epochs  of  history.  The  great  peoples  of  the  earth  have 
had  a  strong  effusion  of  duty  in  their  national  ideals.  Patriot- 
ism, service  of  the  common  weal  in  fidelity  to  moral  considera- 
tions, thoughts  of  honor  and  of  high,  noble  living,  emotions  and 
aspirations  devoting  the  individual  to  some  conscientious  course 
of  action,  conduct  that  springs  from  and  confirms  sound  and  lofty 
character, — these  things  have  been  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
nations. 

Great  epochs  of  human  history  have  been  characterized  in  the 
same  way.  True  there  is  a  power  "  not  ourselves  "  which  makes 
for  righteousness.    There  is  a  sunshine  of  natural   prosperity 
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which  ripens  the  nations  ;  and  there  is  a  ^^  wind  of  destiny"  that 
shakes  the  tree  till  the  fruit  of  national  greatness  falls.  Bat 
after  all,  the  old-time  Hebrew  saying  has  always  remained  troe ; 
it  is  righteousness  that  exalts  a  people.  It  is  when  her  citizens 
chiefly  recognize  the  call  of  duty,  the  divine  sacredness  of 
conscience,  that  the  state  is  strong  and  great. 

Such  were  the  characteristics  of  those  epochs  in  which  the 
republics  of  Greece  were  born ;  such  also  the  soil  on  which  the 
great  Roman  Commonwealth  sprung  into  being.  Preeminentlj 
such  were  those  stern  and  awful  times  when  modem  Englaod 
was  forming  under  Puritan  action  controlled  by  Puritan  concep- 
tions of  duty  as  the  voice  of  Gk>d.  And  he  knows  nothing  aright 
of  the  origins  of  our  own  nation,  who  does  not  chiefly  know  of  it 
that  its  foundations  were  laid,  and  its  walls  reared,  by  men  who 
asked  of  God  what  they  should  do.  Their  devotion  to  duty  may 
have  amounted  to  a  fanaticism ;  their  conceptions  of  what  is 
duty  were  undoubtedly  quite  too  narrow  and  unnecessarily  for- 
bidding ;  but  it  was  the  supreme  significance  and  peerless  rank 
which  they  gave  to  the  question  itself,  that  has  made  America 
free  and  strong  and  great. 

I  am  scarcely  old  enough  to  tell  you,  in  wise  and  convincing 
fashion,  how  much  better  than  now  were  the  times  when  I  was 
young.  And  croaking  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  if  it  were 
ever  in  fit  place,  would  not  be  so  here  and  on  this  occasion.  But 
I  will  raise  a  few  questions  whose  consideration  must  occupy 
every  thoughtful  man.  Does  duty,  "  Stern  daughter  of  the  voice 
of  God,"  hold  the  position  as  a  ruling  idea  in  our  national  life 
which  it  formerly  held  ?  Do  men  in  high  places  of  political  trust 
evince,  as  did  the  leaders  of  the  public  life  of  our  forefathers,  the 
earnest  purpose  to  discharge  this  trust,  as  God  would  have  them 
do  ?  Is  conscience  on  the  throne — ^I  will  not  say  really,  but  even 
apparently  to  be  honored — in  the  estimate  of  the  people  at  large? 
If  in  those  olden  days  the  men  of  Boston  tossed  into  the  sea  the 
British  import,  because,  on  grounds  of  avowed  moral  principle, 
they  ought  not  to  submit  to  taxation  without  a  voice  in  the  law  ; 
who  now  thinks  of  putting  questions  of  tariff  and  trusts  and 
syndicates  on  an  open  ethical  basis,  or  of  protesting  against 
unjust  legislation  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  immorality  rather  than  of 
mere  inexpediency,  or  of  finding  the  remedy  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  sacrifices  votes  rather  than  escapes  pecuniary  loss  by 
adroit  smuggling.     And  how  is  it  with  this  ''  stem  daughter  of 
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the  voice  of  God,"  in  the  life  of  the  family?  Certainly  the 
Puritan  family  life  has  now  nearly  if  not  quite  entirely  vanished 
from  the  land.  Much  that  was  unlovely  and  harsh  there  may 
have  been  about  this  life  ;  and  yet  much  more  that  was  tender 
and  winsome  than  is  now  ordinarily  supposed.  But  it  certainly 
set  conscience  on  high  ;  it  made  the  doing  of  duty,  the  bringing 
of  the  life  "to  heel" — to  use  Mr.  Huxley's  expression — under  the 
dominion  of  moral  law,  the  supreme  end  of  education  and  of  life. 
And  it  trained  the  young  to  regard  God  as  the  source  and  arbiter 
of  righteousness,  and  to  inquire  of  Him,  in  all  seriousness  at  every 
turn  of  one's  personal  a&irs :  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? 

There  is  more  culture  in  the  family  life  of  the  descendants  of 
these  Puritan  men  and  women.  The  standard  of  education  has 
been  greatly  raised.  Many  rude  and  some  immoral  customs  and 
practices  have  been  abated  or  banished.  Children  are  better  fed 
and  clothed  ;  they  are  more  at  home,  in  proximity  to,  or  within 
the  fold  of,  the  Christian  church.  The  too  exclusive  and  harsh 
presentation  of  duty  as  the  sole  spring  and  guide  of  youthful  life 
had  its  injurious  effects.  But — how  about  the  other  side  ?  Are 
the  young  really  better  for  being  allowed  constantly  to  ask  them- 
selves. What  should  I  like  to  do  ?  rather  than  being  frequently 
compelled  to  face  the  question.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  And  is 
there  no  great  significance  for  growing  manhood  in  the  habit  of 
taking  the  question  of  duty  before  the  invisible  and  yet  only  real 
and  wise  God  ? 

For  myself,  I  will  confess  that  my  heart  sinks  within  me 
when  I  see  how  unconscientious — non-moral — our  national  life — 
commercial,  political,  and  even  ecclesiastical — has  now  become  I 
I  am  filled  with  alarm  when  I  see  the  great  body  of  the  nation's 
youth — the  young  men  and  the  maidens  of  the  land — living  lives 
devoted  to  seeking  pleasure  and  profit  for  themselves  rather  than 
lives  inspired  by  the  wish  to  learn  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
What  shall  I  do  ?  O  do  thou  tell  me  that,  my  God  and  my 
King.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the  public  and 
family  life  of  the  nation  is  to  be  absolved  from  the  control  of 
enlightened  and  devout  conscientiousness,  then  the  very  pith  and 
substance  of  our  national  greatness  is  certain  to  depart. 

Further  :  this  question  of  Paul  reveals  a  side  of  human  nature 
which  opens  toward  the  Infinite.  Think  for  one  moment  how  mar- 
velous is  the  capacity  disclosed  merely  by  asking  such  a  question 
as  this.    Man  may  take  God  for  his  guide.    Some  flowers  turn 
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naturally  toward  the  snn.  This  is  the  result  of  a  wonderfal 
molecular  mechanisuL  Flowers  and  sun  are  alike  parts  of  one 
universal  mechanical  whole.  But  when  man  turns  to  God  with  the 
the  inquiry,  what  shall  I  do  ?  he  shows  a  capacity  which  lifts 
him  out  of  this  universal  mechanism.  He  shows  that  his  nature 
is  of  a  spiritual  and  truly  divine  sort.  He  shows  that  God  may 
be  with  him  and  in  him,  his  redeemer,  councilor,  and  friend. 
He  shows  a  capacity  for  becoming  a  child  of  God.  This  inquiry, 
What  shall  I  do.  Lord  ?  is  then  a  supreme  sign  and  test  of  spirit- 
ual manhood.  It  indicates  a  movement  which  may  end  by 
bringing  him  who  asks  it  into  the  very  bosom  of  Grod. 

Another  obvious,  and  even  more  important  truth  suggested  by 
these  words  of  Paul  is  the  following  : — 

This  question  of  his  illumines,  strengthens,  purifies,  and  ele- 
vates one's  manhood.  It  not  only,  by  its  mere  existence,  bean 
witness  to  manhood  ;  it  also  greatly  affects  manhood.  Merely  to 
make  the  inquiry  favorably  influences  manhood.  And  if  habit- 
ually asked,  with  the  disposition  to  discover,  receive,  and  follow 
the  answer,  this  inquiry  is  the  salvation  of  manhood.  For  the 
salvation  of  manhood  consists  in  having  it  made  clear,  and  strong, 
and  pure,  and  high.  And  it  is  such  manhood  that  this  question^ 
when  constantly  and  rightly  asked  and  answered — ^brings  to 
pass. 

Even  to  ask  of  God  what  one  ought  to  do  enlightens  the  sonL 
Only  those  who  have  had  large  experience  know  how  doubtful 
much  of  the  conduct  of  life  inevitably  is.  Childhood  and  youth 
have  comparatively  few  doubts  about  the  proper  course  of  action 
under  all  the  simple  relations  of  their  daily  lives.  But  the  moie 
we  have  of  importance  to  do,  and  the  more  important  it  becomes 
what  we  do,  the  less  plain  it  often  seems  precisely  what  should 
be  done.  It  is  not  always  the  ignorant,  it  is  often  the  most  wise, 
who  earnestly  ask :  What  shall  1  do  ?  No  one  is  so  sure  just 
how  the  teaching  ought  to  be  done,  as  he  who  has  never  taught 
No  one  is  quite  so  wise  about  the  government  of  children  as  he 
who  has  never  had  any  children  to  govern.  None  of  the  friends 
of  this  University  are  quite  so  full  of  self-confident  counsels 
concerning  the  management  of  its  affairs,  as  those  who  know 
least  about  the  difficulties  of  such  management. 

Life,  even  the  simplest  life,  is  not  an  obvious  affair.  At  best, 
it  is  often  far  too  complicated  for  our  confident  handling ;  at 
worst,  it  becomes  infinitely  complicated.    So  true  is  this  that  I 
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should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  promising,  even  to  him  who 
honestly  endeavors  to  follow  only  the  rule  of  dnty,  that  the  path 
of  duty  will  always  be  made  plain.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  Much  of  the  choicest  culture,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
severest  trial  and  bitterest  pain  of  this  life  of  ours  comes  in  the 
effort  to  find  out  what  duty  is.  He  who  always  asks  of  God, 
What  shall  I  do  ?  and  who  bends  his  ear,  no  matter  how  atten- 
tively and  obediently  to  catch  the  answer, — will  often  enough  be 
in  grave  doubt. 

But  for  him  who  never  even  raises  the  question  which  concerns 
the  divine  will  as  to  his  duty,  there  is  no  genuine  light  to  shine 
upon  the  path  of  life.  He  is  doomed  to  an  unillumined  life.  He 
may  act  with  shrewdness,  with  intelligence,  with  the  probability 
of  a  certain  large  success.  But  the  real  lamp  of  his  manhood  has 
BOt  yet  been  set  in  its  place.  It  is  the  primary  submission  of  the 
soul  to  the  supremacy  of  duty  which  opens  the  gate's  of  light. 
The  whole  universe  is  dark,  and  its  meaning  and  end  a  hopeless 
riddle,  unless  moral  ideas  are  allowed  to  pour  upon  it  their 
heavenly  light  So  does  every  man  find  his  own  life,  the  signifi- 
cance and  final  purpose  of  it,  a  tormenting  puzzle,  unless  he  makes 
the  rule  of  his  conduct  to  be  the  following  of  duty's  law.  For 
even  to  bring  the  question  of  doing  before  a  divinely  guided 
conscience  is  to  get  light  on  one's  place  in  the  world.  And  the 
oftener  the  question  is  raised,  the  more  the  light  increases. 
There  are  errors  of  sense,  and  false  judgments,  and  mistaken 
actions  based  upon  them,  after  we  let  the  daylight  into  our  rooms. 
So  after  we  ask  of  God,  what  shall  I  do  ?  we  may  err  in  judg- 
ment and  in  conduct ;  but  we  have  at  least  thrown  open  toward 
the  sun  the  dwelling  of  our  souL 

This  question  of  the  apostle  Paul  also  strengthens  manhood. 
Inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  convinces 
us  how  weak  is  man  both  as  respects  his  powers  of  body  and  also 
as  regards  his  wisdom  in  fathoming  the  secrets  of  nature.  But 
even  to  inquire,  and  especially  to  inquire  of  God,  after  a  rule  of 
duty  both  reveals  and  increases  the  strength  of  man.  A  certain 
noble  gentleman,  whom  Yale  University  will  always  honor,  is 
said — albeit  with  the  genuine  modesty  which  always  character- 
ized his  words  about  himself  : — "  I  do  not  believe  there  is  power 
enough  in  the  universe  to  make  me  tell  a  lie."  Tes  that  is  the 
truth  as  to  the  real,  the  supreme  and  indomitable  strength  of  our 
manhood.    Tou  may  crush  my  body  with  common  earth:  you 
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may  poison  my  blood  with  microBCopio  germs ;  you  may  take 
from  me  wealth,  health,  position,  friends ;  yon  may  depreciate 
the  choicest  fruits  of  my  intellectaal  labor  ;  and  I  may  be  quite 
too  weak  saccessf  ully  to  resist.  But  there  is  a  realm  of  my  man- 
hood where  I  am  strong.  There  is  a  place  where  I  can  stand 
alone,  and  stand  against  the  whole  world,  if  I  only  stand  with 
God.  There  is  a  power  of  which  no  man  can  rob  us,  an  inner 
citadel  which  no  earthly  potentate  can  conquer  or  possess.  And 
it  is  this  question  of  the  Apostle  Paul  which  reveals  the  source 
of  such  unconquerable  personal  power. 

And  as  I  have  already  said,  the  habitual  raising  of  the  qaes- 
tion  of  duty  before  God  not  only  shows  the  strength  of  manhood ; 
it  also  naakes  men  strong.  They  who  habitually  ask  what  shall  I 
do,  in  order  to  enjoy  myself,  or  in  order  to  win  the  favor  of 
others,  or  in  order  to  get  wealth,  fame,  friends,  thus  enervate 
themselves.  But  they  who  ask,  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What, 
Lord,  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  thereby  grow  strong. 

And  they  grow  pure  as  well  as  strong  ;  for  this  question  puri- 
fies the  human  souL  It  defiles  conduct,  and  soils  and  smirches 
character,  to  be  continually  asking  r  How  can  I  have  a  good 
time  ?  How  can  I  best  enjoy  myself  ?  How  can  I  get  the  most 
of  pleasure,  favor,  money,  fame  ?  As  it  seems  to  me — ^and  so  I 
have  already  said — the  prevalence  of  these  questions  and  their 
supremacy  over  the  question  of  duty,  is  polluting  the  sources  of 
our  national  life.  Search  for  the  causes  of  open  crimes  and 
secret  sins  and  vices,  that  prevail  in  the  various  grades  of  social 
life.  The  causes  assigned  and  obvious  are  many  ;  the  real  cause 
is  everywhere  one  and  the  same.  It  is  because  doing  is  not 
brought  under  the  rule  of  duty  ;  because  action  does  not  follow 
after  the  question,  how  to  act,  has  been  asked  of  God. 

How,  indeed,  can  the  habitual  raising  of  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  of  Paul  fail  to  have  a  purifying  effect  upon  one's  manhood  ? 
The  question  itself  brings  one  before  the  source  of  all  purity, 
before  the  searcher  of  the  human  heart  for  what  is  impure,  the 
detector  and  avenger  of  every  form  of  wrong.  Rarely  will  any 
essentially  impure  action  enter  the  life  of  him  who  constantly 
raises  the  question  of  duty  ;  who  daily  asks  of  the  invisible, 
pure  and  holy  presence  :  what  then  shall  I  do  ? 

But,  finally,  this  question  elevates  our  manhood.  In  the  light 
of  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  thi« 
is  so.  Above  the  material  world,  above  every  other  form  of  ani. 
mal  life,  above  the  mean  and  selfish  of  human  kind,  above  him- 
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self  and  as  a  child  of  the  Source  of  all  righteousness  and  moral 
truth,  does  he  stand  who  places  himself  under  the  full  influence 
of  this  inquiry.  But  its  elevating  influence  upon  the  manhood  I 
would,  for  a  moment,  emphasize  in  a  more  practical  way.  There 
is  something  about  the  call  of  duty  which  has  always  seemed  to 
thinkers  to  characterize  this  caU  as  coming  from  ^*  on  high."  It 
summons  our  lives  upward.  Appetites,  passions,  and  desires  are 
indeed  necessary  sources  of  human  action.  But  unless  they  are 
under  the  control  of  conscience  they  are  rightly  regarded  as 
degrading  to  manhood.  The  "  word  of  the  Lord "  came  to  me, 
is  the  formula  for  the  old  prophetic  call :  from  time  immemorial 
conscience  has  been  regarded  as  the  '^  voice  of  God."  A  heav- 
enly uplifting  vision,  a  summons  to  rise,  to  climb  higher,  is 
always  connected  with  the  triumph  of  duty  in  the  soul  of  man. 
It  is  by  the  successive  uplifts  of  such  summons  that  character  is 
exalted  above  the  realm  where  selfishness  and  passion  have  control. 

Men  and  brethren,  we  are  standing  together  on  the  threshold 
of  another  University  year.  The  limits  of  much  of  our  action 
are  chiefly  laid  down  by  others  ;  the  impulses  to  act  at  all  come 
in  part  from  considerations  over  which  we  have  little  control ;  or 
they  arise  in  our  minds  because  we  have  the  appetites,  passions, 
and  desires  common  to  all  men.  Thus  far  the  question  what 
shall  I  do  ?  is  answered  for  us,  rather  than  by  us.  It  would  not 
be  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  God  himself  has  already  answered 
it  by  making  our  surroundings  and  impulses  such  as  they  are. 

But  there  is  still  a  wide  region  for  every  one  of  us,  within 
which  our  choice  is  to  be  consulted.  Here  action  becomes  moral 
conduct,  worthy  of  moral  praise  or  blame,  and  nature  unfolds 
herself  into  good  or  bad  character.  Here  we  can  follow  safely 
no  other  voice  than  that  of  Grod  speaking  in  our  consciences  ;  we 
can  discharge  the  blame  of  mistake  and  failure  upon  no  other  one 
than  ourselves ;  we  can  plead  no  temptation  from  within  or  from 
without,  from  custom  of  the  community,  or  law  of  the  faculty, 
or  urgency  of  friends,  to  clear  our  own  souls  from  the  burden  of 
responsibility.  Here  we  stand  alone  with  God.  This  loneliness 
of  each  one's  self  is  thus  an  impressive  witness  to  the  grandeur 
and  to  the  danger,  to  the  possibilities  and  to  the  promise,  that 
are  inseparably  connected  with  being  indeed  a  man. 

I  have  thus  far  made  no  effort  to  indicate,  what  in  my  judg- 
ment God  wishes  any  one  of  us  to  be  and  to  do.  I  have  not 
even  said  that  conscientious  industry,  fidelity,  truthfulness,  honor, 
purity,  and  brotherly  love,  are  demanded  by  this  University  of 
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all  her  sons.  Paul  says  of  his  experience  :  "  They  that  were 
with  me  beheld  indeed  the  light  bat  they  heard  not  the  Toice  of 
him  that  spake  to  me."  In  this  community  there  is  for  all  of  iu, 
in  common  with  all  others,  much  of  light ;  but  besides  this  com- 
mon light,  each  one  of  us  must  hear  for  himself  the  voice,  on- 
heard  by  others,  of  which  he  may  say  :  It  is  the  voice  that 
speaks  to  me.  I  most  earnestly  and  affectionately  urge  you,  each 
one  for  himself,  to  ask  for  and  to  listen  for,  to  hear  and  to  obey 
this  voice  which  declares  your  individual  duty  to  you. 

In  a  community  like  ours  there  is  perhaps  special  need  of  this^ 
if  the  choicest  things  of  manhood  are  to  be  attained  and  pre- 
served. I  recognize  the  charm  which  is  thrown  around  UdI- 
versity  life  in  the  form  of  customs,  of  little  value  or  significance 
in  themselves,  but  made  valuable  and  significant  by  associatioD 
with  things  and  men  which  we  innocently  and  tenderly  admire 
and  love.  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  respect  of  the  claim  to  a 
peculiar  affection  and  jealous  care  for  all  that  goes  to  constitute 
the  type  of  manhood  cultivated  here.  At  the  same  time  no  intel- 
ligent friend  of  Yale  can  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  customs 
exist,  cherished  by  the  student  sentiment,  which  moral  reason^ 
when  allowed  to  utter  its  voice,  pronounces  foolish  and  absurd  if 
not  seriously  injurious  to  manly  character  and  very  positively 
wrong.  And  that  there  are  habits  rife  in  our  community,  as 
there  are  in  every  similar  community,  which  he  who  listens  to 
God's  voice  will  shun  for  himself  and  oppose  in  others,  no  right- 
thinking  man  can  doubt. 

But  about  all  this,  for  to-day,  I  simply  ask  you  to  raise,  at 
once  and  constantly,  this  question  of  the  Apostle  PauL  This  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  I  advise  you  to  put  the  inquiry  after 
duty  upon  the  throne,  and  to  seek  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  from 
that  source  whence  flow  all  the  light  and  truth  and  noble  impulse 
which  influence  human  lives.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  shall  we  show 
ourselves  to  be  men.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  shall  we  become 
worthy  to  have  a  place  among  the  truly  great  and  good.  This, 
and  this  only,  will  make  our  manhood  bright,  and  strenuous,  and 
pure,  and  lofty.  Follow  not  the  multitude  unless  you  are  sore 
that,  in  going  with  them,  you  follow  your  conscience  to  where 
God  calls  you.  Listen  not  to  the  voices  which  urge  you  to  turn 
this  way  or  that,  unless  you  have  first  heard  the  voice  that  speaks 
to  you  alone,  and  speaks  in  answer  to  your  honest  and  prayerful 
inquiry  :  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? 

Yale  UniyerBily,  Sept  24th,  1891. 
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Article  L— JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

**  Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  buil4  the  lofty  rhyme." 

In  the  eiSort  to  commemorate  or  paint  one  who  was  at  his 
death  the  first  of  American  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  poet 
of  high  rank,  one  feels  that  one  who  could  "  build  the  lofty 
rhyme  "  is  alone  fit  to  pay  the  due  meed  of  praise ;  but  the 
poignant  reflection  comes  at  once,  as  it  came  to  Milton,  that 
he  "  hath  not  left  his  peer."  It  is  a  duty,  however,  due  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  was  great  in  so  many  ways  and  who 
has  added  so  much  to  the  not  over-abundant  stock  of  our 
wealth  of  native  or  home-grown  literature, — due  also  to  the 
cause  of  literature,  learning  and  patriotism — to  try  not  only 
to  praise  but  to  estimate  his  worth  and  work,  and  in  the  calm 
spirit  of  review  to  trace  his  career  aad  point  out,  as  we  may, 
the  springs  or  secrets,  and  the  measure,  of  his  power  and 
greatness. 
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To  thifl  supreme  calling,  Lowell  felt  himself  drawn ;  in  thiB 
highest  literary  art  he  elected  to  work.  His  first  published 
volume,  for  one  thing,  gave  token  of  a  self-reliant  mind,  a 
serious  efEort  to  master  and  honor  his  art,  and  a  freedom  from 
the  overpowering  or  undue  influence  of  any  predecessor  or 
contemporary — qualities  which  in  one  so  young  aroused  the 
best  hopes  and  warranted  high  expectations  among  competent 
and  judicious  critics  and  readers.  With  these  more  general 
characteristics,  were  found  in  this  first  volume,  admirable 
simplicity  and  purity  of  diction,  a  strong,  nervous,  straight^ 
forward  style. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  influences  of 
Lowell's  immediate  environment,  which  must  have  had  much 
to  do  with  determining  him  to  the  life  of  a  poet  as  well  b&  in 
fixing  the  cast  or  tone  of  his  thought  and  life.  It  is  equally 
important  to  observe  the  infiuences  which  were  most  potent 
in  the  poetical  world  when  Lowell's  career  as  a  poet  began. 
When  he  left  college  Wordsworth  was  still  living  and  had 
reached  his  first  triumph  over  hostile  critics  and  reviewers, 
Coleridge  had  recently  passed  away,  leaving  with  his  just 
philosophical  fame,  poetical  works  which  will  always  secure 
him  a  foremost  rank  among  poets  of  the  imagination  and 
masters  of  the  art  of  versification.  Byron  had  been  dead  but 
fourteen  years,  while  the  power  of  his  vast  poetic  genius  was 
freshly  felt  in  all  lands  and  by  all  minds.  Scott  had  closed 
his  marvellous  career  as  poet  and  writer  only  six  years  before. 
Keats  and  Shelley,  they  of  "  the  brief  but  blazing  star,"  were 
still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  owned  the  charm  of  poetiv. 
But,  more  important  than  all  these  to  the  poetry  and  poetic 
life  of  the  age  in  which  Lowell  was  to  live  and  write,  Tenny- 
son had  already  sent  forth  his  first  two  volumes  containing 
some  of  the  highest  examples  of  his  mastery  of  almost  eveiy 
form  of  poetic  expression  and  of  almost  every  phase  of  poetic 
thought  and  feeling. 

Under  the  full  impact  and  power  of  such  strong  poetic 
infiuences  Lowell,  from  the  first,  kept  his  feet,  stood  in  his 
own  strength.  Traces  of  influence  from  many  a  master  may 
be  found  in  these  early  poems,  but  there  was  a  pervading  note 
of  independence  and  of  freedom  of  thought  and  manner. 
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Some  of  these  poems  would  hardly  have  taken  their  precise 
tone  or  form  if  Tennyson  had  not  then  appeared,  but  there 
was  no  conscious  or  real  imitation,  nothing  more  than  the  due 
and  inevitable  pressure  which  study  and  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture must  give  to  every  writer.  Among  the  poems  of  the 
first  volume  which  have  apppeared  in  Lowell's  later  volumes, 
"Threnodia,"  "The  Sirens,''  and  ^^ren^,"  are  in  the  lyrical 
style  and  mood  of  Tennyson.  Lowell  perhaps  never  wrote 
tenderer  lines  than  are  found  in  "  Threnodia ; " — 

"  He  did  but  float  a  little  way 
Adown  the  stream  of  time, 
With  dreamy  eyes  watching  the  ripples  play, 
Or  hearkening  their  fairy  chime ; 
His  slender  sail 
Ne'er  felt  the  gale ; 
He  did  but  float  a  little  way, 
And,  putting  to  the  shore 
While  yet  'twas  early  day. 
Went  calmly  on  his  way, 
To  dwell  with  us  no  more  I 
No  jarring  did  he  feel, 
No  grating  on  his  shallop's  keel ; 
A  strip  of  silver  sand 
Mingled  the  waters  with  the  land 
Where  he  was  seen  no  more  : 
Oh  stem  word — Nevermore  I" 

There  is  rare  melody  of  rhythm  and  of  thought  in  these 
lines  from  "  The  Sirens ; " — 

"  The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is  dreary. 
The  sea  is  restless  and  uneasy ; 
Thou  seekest  quiet,  thou  art  weary, 
Wandering  thou  knowest  not  whither  ; — 
Our  little  isle  is  green  and  breezy, 
Come  and  rest  thee !  Oh  come  hither. 
Come  to  this  peaceful  home  of  ours." 

ffis  visions  of  ideal  women,  as  in  "  Iren^,"  "  My  Love," 
"To  Perdita,  Singing,"  "AUegra,"  and  "Eosaline,"  were  of 
a  pure  and  manly  tone,  caught  perceptibly,  in  their  broad 
lines,  from  Tennyson.  But  a  deeper  and  more  characteristic 
tone  sounds  in  the  "  Serenade,"  "  The  Beggar,"  "  The  Father- 
land," "The  Forlorn,"  "The  Heritage"  and  "A  Parable,"— 
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a  tone  which  was  so  deep,  so  unborrowed,  so  sincere,  as  to 
stamp  the  character  of  the  young  poet  as  one  who  would  use 
his  art  for  the  highest  ends.  Lowell  was  never  a  didactic 
poet,  if  true  poetry  can  ever  be  didactic,  but  he  strove  to 
make  his  poetry  the  inspirer  of  high  purposes  and  heroic  lives. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  ^'  a  great  poet  does  not  anticipate 
the  conceptions  of  his  age,  he  only  anticipates  their  expression. 
He  says  what  is  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  says  it  so 
beautifully,  so  lucidly,  so  strongly,  that  he  becomes  their 
voice."  This  is  especially  true  of  Lowell,  true  of  his  earlier 
as  of  his  later  poetry. 

.  In  1843,  the  second  volume  of  Lowell's  poetry  appeared, 
containing  "  A  Legend  of  Brittany  "  and  a  considerable  list  of 
miscellaneous  poems  and  sonnets.  Among  these  misceflaneotis 
poems  and  sonnets  are  found  many  of  the  best-remembered, 
most/  potent  of  all  his  writings.  In  this  volume  we  find  the 
same  simplicity,  purity  and  accuracy  of  diction  and  style, 
accompanied  by  a  smoother  finish,  a  firmer  touch,  and  a  stron- 
ger grasp.  His  poetic  vision,  as  well  as  his  moral  sympathies, 
have  widened  and  deepened.  His  tliemes  are  stronger :  they 
have  to  do  with  new  elements  of  hfe,  new  spiritual  phases 
and  questions.  The  dramatic  element  appears  in  *^  Prome- 
theus "  and  "  Columbus."  Each  of  these  pieces  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  dramatic  monologue.  Lowell's  "  Pometheus  "  is 
as  original  in  its  expression  as  it  is  powerful  in  its  whole 
effect.  The  theme  is  an  ever-fruitful  one — ^the  struggle  of 
free  thought  against  despotic  power.  Earely  has  this  great 
theme  provoked  finer  thoughts  or  nobler  expression  than  these 
lines : — 

"  And  wouldst  thou  know  of  my  supreme  revenge, 
Poor  tyrant,  even  now  dethroned  in  heart, 
Realmless  in  soul,  as  tyrants  e^er  are. 
Listen !  and  tell  me  if  this  bitter  peak, 
This  never-glutted  vulture,  and  these  chains 
Shrink  not  before  it ; 

•  *«*«« 

Death  ever  fronts  the  wise ; 
Not  fearfully,  but  with  clear  promises 
Of  larger  life,  on  whose  broad  vans  upborne, 
Their  outlook  widens,  and  they  see  beyond 
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The  horizon  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
Even  to  the  very  source  and  end  of  things 

•  «««•« 

These  are  such  harvests  as  all  master-spirits 
Reap,  haply  not  on  earth,  but  reap  no  less 
Because  the  sheaves  are  bound  by  hands  not  theirs ; 
These  are  the  bloodless  daggers  wherewithal 
They  stab  fallen  tyrants,  this  their  high  revenge ; 
For  their  best  part  of  life  on  earth  is  when, 
Long  after  death,  prisoned  and  pent  no  more, 
Their  thoughts,  their  wild  dreams  even,  have  become 
Part  of  the  necessary  air  men  breathe : 

Earth  with  her  tivining  memories  ivies  o'er 

Their  holy  sepulchres ;  the  chainless  sea. 

In  tempest  or  wide  calm,  repeats  their  thoughts; 

The  lightning  and  the  thunder,  all  free  things. 

Have  legends  of  them  for  the  ears  of  men. 

All  other  glories  are  as  falling  stars. 

But  universal  Nature  watches  theirs  : 

Such  strength  is  won  by  love  of  human  kind." 

Lowell's  "  Colmnbue  "  suggests  comparison  with  Tennyson's 
**  Ulysses."  It  is  much  longer  and  it  must  be  pronounced  less 
artistic  and  poetic,  but  it  is  a  noble  piece  of  blank  verse  and 
of  high  dramatic  poetry.  Its  theme, — the  mighty  burden  of 
great  thought  and  purpose— is  powerfully  wrought  out : — 

''  The  trial  still  is  the  strength's  complement. 
And  the  uncertain,  dizzy  path  that  scales 
The  sheer  heights  of  supremest  purposes 
Is  steeper  to  the  angel  than  the  child. 
Chances  have  laws  as  fixed  as  planets  have. 
And  disappointment's  dry  and  bitter  root, 
Envy's  harsh  berries,  and  the  choking  pool 
Of  the  world's  scorn,  are  the  right  mother-milk 
To  the  tough  hearts  that  pioneer  their  kind, 
And  break  a  pathway  to  those  unknown  realms 
That  in  the  earth's  broad  shadow  lie  enthralled  ; 
Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality , 
And  patience  aU  the  passion  of  great  hearts. 

One  day  more 

These  muttering  shoal-brains  leave  the  helm  to  me  : 

Gk)d,  let  me  not  in  their  dull  ooze  be  stranded  ; 

Let  not  this  one  frail  bark,  to  hollow  which 

I  have  dug  out  the  pith  and  sinewy  heart 

Of  my  aspiring  life's  fair  trunk,  be  so 
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Cast  up  to  warp  and  blacken  in  the  sun, 

Just  as  the  opposing  wind  'gins  whistle  off 

His  cheek-swollen  pack,  and  from  the  leaning  mast 

Fortune's  full  sail  strains  forward  I 

One  poor  day  I — 

Remember  whose  and  not  how  short  it  is  1 

It  is  GkKl's  day,  it  is  Ck>lumbu8*s. 

A  lavish  day  I  One  day,  with  life  and  heart. 

Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world." 

Thronghout  the  volnme  of  1843  we  see  Lowell's  intense 
sentiment  of  freedom,  civil  and  political  freedom.  In  ^^  Stanzas 
on  Freedom,"  in  "  Freedom,"  but  above  all  in  "  The  Present 
CrifiiB,"  this  sentiment  finds  ntterance.  The  latter  poem  has 
probably  had  more  influence  upon  the  practical  thought  and 
action  of  Americans  than  anything  else  written  by  Lowell. 
No  orator  or  writer  discussing  the  great  political  questions 
which  led  up  to  and  were  involved  in  our  great  civil  struggle 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  failed  to  draw  inspiration  and 
power  from  this  poem.  Some  of  its  lines  have  grown  into  the 
memory  of  almost  all  of  this  generation  or  of  the  last : — 

'*  For  Humanity  sweeps  onward :  where  to-day  the  martyr  stands. 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his  hand  : 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling  fagots  bum 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of 
Truth ; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires  I  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  win- 
try sea, 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key.** 

In  well-known  sonnets  and  memorial  verses — on  Phillips, 
Garrison,  Palfrey,  Torrey,  Channing — in  poems  on  Miles 
Standish  and  the  Capture  of  Fugitive  Slaves,  he  gave  voice 
to  his  ardent  zeal  for  freedom  and  his  deep  detestation  of 
slavery.  In  other  pieces, — ** Hunger  and  Cold,"  and  "The 
Landlord," — his  sympathy  with  want  and  poverty  took  voice. 
In  tiie  "  Ode  to  France,"  he  paid  a  characteristic  tribute  to 
the  great  aspirations  of  the  French  people,  closing  with  the 
lines: — 
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"  Since  first  I  heard  our  North-wind  blow, 
Since  first  I  saw  Atlantic  throw 
On  our  grim  rocks  his  thunderous  snow, 
I  loved  thee,  Freedom  ;  as  a  boy 
The  rattle  of  thy  shield  at  Marathon 
Did  with  a  Grecian  joy 
Through  all  my  pulses  run  ; 
But  I  have  learned  to  love  thee  now 
Without  the  helm  upon  thy  gleaming  brow, 
A  maiden  mild  and  undefiled  ^ 

Like  her  who  bore  the  world's  redeeming  child." 

In  nearly  all  the  poetry  we  have  now  referred  to,  one  finds 
a  lack  of  the  highest  artistic  finish  and  of  the  finest  poetic 
melody;  the  thought  is  stronger  than  the  airt;  the  passion  is 
greater  than  the  music.  There  are,  however,  poems  of  this 
date  to  which  these  remarks  do  not  apply.  Snch,  for  example, 
are  the  "Incident  of  the  Fire  at  Hamburg,"  "Hebe,"  "The 
Birch-Trees,"  and  "To  the  Dandelion."  The  melody  and 
music  of  the  former  of  these  is  exquisite, — the  description  of 
the  old  tower : — 

'*  The  tower  of  old  St.  Nicholas  soared  upward  to  the  skies, 
like  some  huge  piece  of  Nature's  make,  the  growth  of  centuries; 
You  could  not  deem  its  crowding  spires,  a  work  of  human  art. 
They  seemed  to  struggle  lightward  from  a  sturdy  living  heart. 
Not  Nature's  self  more  freely  speaks  in  crystal  or  in  oak 
Than  through  the  pious  builder's  hand,  in  that  gray  pile  she  spoke ; 
And  as  from  acorn  springs  the  oak,  so,  freely  and  alone, 
Sprang  from  his  heart  this  hymn  to  Ood  8ung  in  obedient  atone.** 

The  melody  and  rhythmic  beauty  of  "  Hebe"  is  remarkable: — 

'*  I  saw  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descending ; 
Before  her  ran  an  influence  fleet. 
That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley  bending. 

Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo, 
And  shuns  the  hands  would  seize  upon  her ; 
Follow  thy  life,  and  she  will  sue 
To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honor.** 

In  1845  Lowell  published  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"— a 
poetic  adaptation  of  the  legend  of  the  Holy  GraiL  This  poem 
is  said  to  have  enlisted  the  poet's  moral  enthusiasm  beyond 
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any  of  his  previouB  efforts.  It  ifl  certainly  a  lofty  and  inspir- 
ing theme,  enited  to  Lowell's  spirit  and  genius.  The  higli 
lesson  of  the  poem — that  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  must  be 
at  home  in  one's  heart,  and  not  abroad  in  knightly  adventure 
— was  worthy  of  the  poet.  The  poem  still  bears  serious 
defects  of  form,  but  its  spiritual,  elevation  and  intense  moral 
earnestness  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  popu- 
lar of  all  his  poems.  In  this  poem  are  found  the  lines  better 
known  or  more  widely  known  perhaps  than  any  other  lines  of 
the  poet : — 

«  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  erer,  come  perfect  days  ;*'  etc. 

and  those  great  lines : — 

'<  The  Holy  Sapper  is  kept,  indeed, 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need ; 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me." 

Between  1846  and  1848  the  first  series  of  the  Biglow  Papers 
appeared.  Their  special  purpose  was  to  expose  to  ridicule  the 
Mexican  war  and  to  satirize  the  institution  and  the  defenders 
and  apologists  of  Slavery.  Done  in  the  rudest  dialect  of  the 
illiterate  Yankee,  the  keenness  of  the  wit  and  the  pungency  of 
the  satire  made  them  effective  political  weapons  and  won  for 
them  and  their  author  a  fame  which  it  is  not  quite  easy  to 
understand  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years.  That  they 
are  valuable  as  satires  and  as  a  record  of  a  dialect  once  in 
vogue  in  New  England,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  Anti- 
Slavery  cause  in  1846  needed  the  shafts  of  such  satire.  The 
tables  were  now  turned ;  a  writer  had  at  length  come  forth 
who  on  the  literary  field  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  defend- 
ers and  apologists  of  slavery.  There  was  a  bugle  note  in 
such  lines  as  these : — 

"  Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her. 
She's  a  kneelin'  with  the  rest, 
She,  thet  ough*  to  ha'  clmig  forever 
In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest ; 
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She  thet  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 
Wile  the  wracks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 
To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world ! 

•  •  «  *  « 
Taint  by  tumin'  out  to  hack  folks 
You're  agoin'  to  git  your  right, 
Nor  by  lookin*  down  on  black  folks 
Coz  you're  put  upon  by  wite ; 
Slavery  aint  o*  nary  color, 

Taint  the  hide  thet  makes  it  wus, 

All  it  keers  f er  in  a  feller 

'S  jest  to  make  him  fill  its  pus." 

Such  pictnres  as  these  are  not  for  a  day : — 

"  So  they  march  in  procession,  and  git  up  hooraws, 
An'  tramp  thru  the  mud  for  the  good  o'  the  cause 
An'  think  they're  a  kind  o'  fulfillin'  the  prophecies, 
Wen  they're  on'ly  jest  changin'  the  holders  of  offices ; 
Ware  A  sot  before  B  is  comftably  seated 
One  humbug*s  yictor'ous  an' t'  other  defeated, 
Each  honnable  doughface  gits  jest  wat  he  axes, 
'An  the  people, — their  annooal  soft-sodder  an'  taxes. 

•  «««*»• 
I'm  willin'  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 

Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  fer  thet  kind  o'  wrong 
Is  oilers  unpop'lar  an*  never  gits  pitied. 
Because  it's  a  crime  no  one  never  committed  ; 
But  he  mustn't  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 
Coz  then  he'll  be  kickin'  the  people's  own  shins." 

Of  the  first  series  of  Biglow  Papers,  the  wittiest  are  "  What 
Mr.  Eobinson  thinks,"  "  The  Debate  in  the  Sennit,*'  and  "  The 
Pious  Editor^s  Creed," — the  latter  beginning, — 

"  I  du  believe  in  Freedom's  cause 
Ez  fur  away  ez  Payris  is  ; 
I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  claws 
In  them  infamal  Phayrisees." 

Snch  lines  as  these  stuck  fast  in  the  memory  and  passed 
current  throngh  the  whole  community : — 

"  An'  you've  gut  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

«  «        -  «  » 

Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  fer  it, 
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God'U  send  th«  biU  to  yon. 
«  •  «  * 

A  marcifal  Providence  fashioned  us  hoUar 
O*  purpose  that  we  might  our  prinoerplee  swaller.** 

Between  1861  and  1866,  the  second  series  of  Biglow  PapoB 
appeared.  Their  special  purpose  was  to  satirize  the  BebeUion 
and  its  pretences  and  English  sympathizers.  In  his  preface  to 
this  series  Lowell  refers  to  the  former  series,  and  gives  the 
mood  and  thought  which  led  him  into  these  satires  as  well  bb 
the  vogue  they  gained.  "  The  success/'  he  says,  "  of  my  ex- 
periment (the  first  letter  of  "  Birdofredom  Sawin  '*)  soon  began 
not  only  to  astonish  me,  but  to  make  me  feel  the  responsibihtj 
of  knowing  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  weapon  instead  of  the 
mere  fencingnstick  I  had  supposed.  Yery  far  from  being  a 
popular  author  under  my  own  name,  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  be 
almost  unread,  I  found  the  verses  of  my  pseudonym  copied 
everywhere;  I  saw  them  pinned  up  in  workshops;  I  heard 
them  quoted  and  their  authorship  debated ;  I  once  even,  when 
rumor  had  at  length  caught  up  my  name  in  one  of  its  eddies, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  overbearing  it  demonstrated,  in  the 
pauses  of  a  concert,  that  I  was  utterly  incompetent  to  have 
written  anything  of  the  kind.  ...  If  I  put  on  the  cap  and 
bells  and  made  myself  one  of  the  court-fools  of  King  Demos, 
it  was  less  to  make  his  majesty  laugh  than  to  win  a  passage  to 
his  royal  ears  for  certain  serious  things  which  I  had  deeply  at 
heart." 

The  second  series  of  the  Biglow  Papers  was  more  artistic 
than  the  first,  but  it  must  be  said  it  lacked  much  of  the  fire 
and  sting  of  the  first  series.    Fine  passages  often  occur,  as,— 

"  The  field  o'  Lexington  where  England  tried 
The  fastest  colors  thet  she  ever  dyed, 
An'  Concord  Bridge,  thet  Davis,  when  he  came, 
Found  was  the  bee-line  track  to  heaven  an'  fame, 
Ez  all  roads  be  by  natur',  ef  your  soul 
Don't  sneak  thru  shun-plkes  so's  to  save  the  tolL 
•  •««*•• 

England  ain't  aU  bad,  coz  she  thinks  us  blind ; 
Ef  she  can't  change  her  skin,  she  can  her  mind ; 
An'  we  shall  see  her  change  it  double-quick, 
Soon  ez  we've  proved  thet  we're  a-going  to  lick. 
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It's  a  stiff  gale,  bat  Providence  won't  drown  ; 
An'  God  wTin't  leave  us  yit  to  sink  or  swim, 
£f  we  don't  fail  to  du  wat's  right  by  Him. 

God  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 
Clear  thru,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Believe  an'  understand,  John, 
The  vmth  o'  bein'  free. 


I  seem  to  hear  a  whisperin'  in  the  air, 

A  sighin'  like,  of  unconsoled  despair, 

Thet  comes  from  nowhere  an'  from  everywhere. 

An'  seems  to  say,  *  Why  died  we  ?    Wam't  it,  then, 

To  settle,  once  for  all,  tbet  men  wuz  men  ? 

Oh,  airth's  sweet  cup  snetched  from  us  barely  tasted, 

The  grave's  real  chill  is  feelin'  life  wuz  wasted.'" 

Lowell's  next  important  publication  was  "A  Fable  for 
Critics,"  which  appeared  in  1848.  Of  this  the  author  himself 
says :  "  It  was  extemporized,  I  may  fairly  say,  so  rapidly  was 
it  written,  purely  for  my  own  amusement,  and  with  no  thought 
of  publication.  ...  I  at  last  consented  to  its  anonymous  pub- 
lication. The  secret  was  kept  till  several  persons  had  laid 
claim  to  its  authorship."  It  naturally  had  great  popularity  in 
its  day,  for  it  was  a  free,  not  to  say  rude  and  audacious,  skit 
at  his  own  contemporary  poets  and  writers.  It  is  very  clever, 
witty  and  amusing,  and  certainly  far  less  offensive  than  most 
similar  writings  in  English  literature.  Its  characterizations  of 
several  authors  remain  true  and  valuable.  Its  spirit  is  fairly 
presented  in  these  lines  : — 

'*  If  an  author  have  any  least  fibre  of  worth  in  him, 
Abuse  would  but  tickle  the  organ  of  mirth  in  him  ; 
All  the  critics  on  earth  cannot  crush  with  their  ban 
One  word  that's  in  tune  with  the  nature  of  man." 

He  calls  Emerson  : — 

*'  A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoulders,  whose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  and  for  t'other  the  Exchange. 

"  A  Plotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  Egyptian's  gold  mist 
And  the  Qasoon's  shrewd  wit  oheek-by-jowl  coexist." 
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Theodore  Parker  is  thus  pictured  : — 

"  Every  word  he  speaks  has  been  fierily  fumaced 
In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has  struggled  in  earnest : 
There  he  stands,  looking  more  like  a  ploughman  than  priest, 
If  not  dreadfully  awkard,  not  graceful  at  least." 

<*  But  his  periods  fall  on  you,  stroke  after  stroke, 
lake  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an  oak." 

Here  is  Hawthorne,  and  no  better  description  exists  : — 

"  He's  a  John  Bunyan  Fouqu^,  a  Puritan  Tieck : 
When  Nature  was  shaping  him,  clay  was  not  granted 
For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she  wanted, 
So,  to  fill  out  the  man,  a  little  she  spared 
From  some  finer-grained  stuff  for  a  woman  prepared, 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan 
For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man." 

In  portraying  Cooper  occur  the  memorable  lines  : — 

"  And  I  honor  the  man  who  is  willing  to  sink 
Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom  to  think, 
And,  when  he  has  thought,  be  his  cause  strong  or  weak, 
Will  risk  t'other  half  for  the  freedom  to  speak, 
Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  has  in  store, 
Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand  or  lower." 

The  only  portrait  which  seems  really  severe  to  the  point  of 
being  ill-natured,  is  that  of  Margaret  Fuller,  who  appears 
under  the  name  of  Miranda.    Poe  is  described  as, — 

*^  Three-fifths  of  him  genius,  and  two-fifths  clear  fudge  ;" 

and  of  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  he  says  : — 

"  Tis  truth  that  I  speak. 
Had  Theocritus  written  in  English,  not  Greek, 
I  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would  scarce  change  a  line 
In  that  rare,  tender,  virgin-like,  pastoral  Evangeline." 

From  1848  to  1869,  Lowell  published  no  volume  of  poetry, 
but  in  the  latter  year  "Under  the  Willows,  and  other  Poema" 
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appeared,  which,  if  it  contains  no  very  notable  single  poem, 
has  many  pieces  of  finely-wrought  work.  In  the  poem, 
"  Under  the  Willows,"  he  recurs  to  his  praises  of  the  month 
of  June,  and  the  poem  has  many  charming  descriptive  and 
pensive  lines  inspired  by  nature  and  friendship.  "  After  the 
Burial"  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  little  poems, 
setting  forth  so  touchingly  the  emptiness  of  ordinary  consola- 
tions for  the  loss  of  loved  ones  : — 

"  It  is  pagan ;  but  wait  till  you  feel  it— 
That  jar  of  our  earth,  that  dull  shock 
When  the  ploughshare  of  deeper  passion 
Tears  down  to  our  primitive  rock." 

Of  like  tenderness  are  the  "  First  Snow-Fail,"  and  "  The 
Dead  House." 

The  final  volume  of  Lowell's  poetry  entitled  "  Poems  of  the 
War,"  contains  besides  what  has  reference  to  or  was  inspired 
by  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  "  The  Cathedral,"  and  the  collec- 
tion of  shorter  pieces,  "  Heartsease  and  Rue."  Several  of  the 
latter  are  tributes  to  the  poet's  personal  friends — ^to  Agassiz, 
Holmes,  Wyman,  Whittier,  and  Curtis, — ^the  latter  containing 
lines  which  are  autobiographic : — 

"  I  know  the  charm  of  hillside,  field,  and  wood. 
Of  lake  and  stream,  and  the  sky's  downy  brood, 
Of  roads  sequestered  rimmed  with  sallow  sod, 
But  friends  with  hardhack,  aster,  golden-rod, 
Or  succory  keeping  summer  long  its  trust 
Of  heaven-blue  fleckless  from  the  eddying  dust : 
These  were  my  earliest  friends,  and  latest,  too, 
Still  unestranged,  whatever  fate  may  do.'* 
•  ••••••• 

"  These  still  had  kept  me  could  I  but  have  quelled 
The  Puritan  drop  that  in  my  veins  rebelled. 
But  there  were  times  when  silent  were  my  books 
As  jailors  are,  and  gave  me  sullen  looks, 
When  verses  palled,  and  even  the  woodland  path 
By  innocent  contrast,  fed  my  heart  with  wrath, 
And  I  must  twist  my  little  gift  of  words 
Into  a  scourge  of  rough  and  knotted  cords 
Unmusical,  that  whistle  as  they  swing 
To  leave  on  shameless  backs  their  purple  sting." 
VOL.  xiz.  88 
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This  poem  written  in  1874  has  a  postscript  written  in  1887, 
which  closes  thus : — 

"  For  me  Fate  gave,  whate'er  she  else  denied, 
A  nature  sloping  to  the  southern  side; 
I  thank  her  for  it,  though  when  clouds  arise 
Such  natures  double  darken  gloomy  skies. 
I  muse  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
Our  common  pathway  to  the  new  To  Be, 
Watching  the  sails,  that  lessen  more  and  more. 
Of  good  and  beautiful  embarked  before; 
With  bits  of  wreck  I  patch  the  boat  shall  bear 
Me  to  that  unexhausted  Otherwhere, 
Whose  friendly-i)eopled  shore  I  sometimes  see, 
By  soft  mirage  uplifted,  beckon  me. 
Nor  sadly  hear,  as  lower  sinks  the  sun. 
My  moorings  to  the  past  snap  one  by  one." 

Included  in  the  "  Poems  of  the  War"  are  the  Ode  recited  at 
the  Harvard  Commemoration,  1865,  and  the  "Three  Memo- 
rial Poems," — the  Odes  read  at  Concord,  1875,  at  Cambridge 
the  same  year,  and  July  4th,  1876.  The  war  of  the  rebellion 
stirred  no  American  more  deeply  than  LoweU.  The  cause 
involved  was  one  that  had  aroused  his  ardor  for  a  lifetime 
and  had  been  the  theme  and  inspiration  of  his  muse  and 
pen  for  thirty  years.  His  kindred  and  friends,  his  pupils 
and  neighbors,  had  engaged,  and  many  of  them  had  fallen, 
in  that  struggle.  All  his  political,  social,  moral,  and  pat- 
riotic  sentiments  and  principles  were  enlisted  and  aroused 
to  their  highest  tension  as  the  war  went  on.  He  felt  all 
its  agony,  all  its  promise,  all  its  danger,  all  its  pathos,  and 
all  its  glory.  In  the  four  Odes  which  have  just  been  named, 
he  poured  out  his  soul  as  never  before.  Every  fibre  of  his 
nature  thrilled  with  the  emotion  of  his  theme.  His  poetic 
powers  were  at  their  highest  development;  his  culture  was 
matured ;  his  taste  was  chastened ;  and  his  whole  poetic  outfit 
was  at  its  best.  It  was,  therefore,  a  perfect  felicity  of  fortune 
for  him  and  for  the  world,  for  poetry  and  for  patriotism,  that 
he  found  and  took  occasions  on  which  to  put  all  his  best  gifts 
to  this  noblest  use.  No  student  of  Lowell's  poetry  can  doubt 
that  in  these  War  Odes,  we  have  his  greatest  work. 

In  the  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode,  he  had  the  whole 
theme  fresh  and  untouched  before  him;  on  the  other  three 
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occafiions,  he  had  by  the  Harvard  Ode  as  he  himBelf  has 
remarked,  "precluded  himself  from  many  of  the  natmtil  out- 
lets of  thought  and  feeling  common  to  such  occasions."  In  the 
Harvard  Ode,  we  find,  therefore,  the  best  expression  of  the 
poet's  nature  and  powers, — a  poem  overflowing  with  reverence 
for  the  dead,  joy  in  their  triumph,  and  gratitude  for  his 
country's  great  deliverance.  Its  lofty  measures  uplift  the 
heart: 

"  To-day  our  Reverend  Mother  welcomes  back 
Her  wisest  Scholars,  those  who  understood 
The  deeper  teaching  of  her  mystic  tome, 
And  offered  their  fresh  lives  to  make  it  good; 
No  love  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
No  science  peddling  with  the  names  of  things, 
Or  reading  stars  to  find  inglorious  fates. 
Can  lift  our  life  with  wings 

Far  from  Death's  idle  gulf  that  for  the  many  waits, 
And  lengthen  out  our  dates 
With  that  clear  fame  whose  memory  sings 
In  manly  hearts  to  come,  and  nerves  them  and  dilates: 
Nor  such  thy  teaching,  Mother  of  us  all  I 
Not  such  the  trumpet-call 
Of  thy  diviner  mood, 
That  could  thy  sons  entice 
From  happy  homes  and  toils,  the  fruitful  nest 
Of  those  half -virtues  which  the  world  calls  best, 
Into  War's  tumult  rude; 
But  rather  far  that  stem  device. 
The  sponsors  chose  that  round  thy  cradle  stood 
In  the  dim,  unventured  wood. 
The  Veritas  that  lurks  beneath 
The  letter's  unprolific  sheath. 
Life  of  whatever  makes  life  worth  living. 
Seed-grain  of  high  emprise,  immortal  food, 
One  heavenly  thing  whereof  earth  hath  the  giving." 

The  tribute  to  Lincoln  remains  unsurpassed  in  truth  and 
fidelity  of  portraiture ; — 

"  How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
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And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity. 

•  «•••• 
And,  standing  like  a  tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

The  Concord  Ode,  as  was  natural,  was  a  joyous  paean  to 
Freedom,  exquisite  in  diction,  full  of  melody,  and  abounding 
in  lofty  passages ; — 

"  Who  Cometh  over  the  hills. 
Her  garments  with  morning  sweet. 
The  dance  of  a  thousand  rills 
Making  music  before  her  feet  ? 

•  •  «  •  « 

For  manhood  is  the  one  immortal  thing 
Beneath  Time's  changeful  sky, 
And,  where  it  lightened  once,  from  age  to  age, 
Men  come  to  learn,  in  grateful  pilgrimage, 
That  length  of  days  is  knowing  when  to  die.** 

In  the  Cambridge  Ode  the  tribute  to  Washington  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  Americans : — 

"  Soldier  and  stateman,  rarest  unison; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  bom; 

•  «•«•« 
Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one 
Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men's, — 
Washington." 

The  Fourth  of  July  Ode  is  a  splendid  and  earnest  tribute  to 
the  founders  of  New  England  and  of  America : — 

"  They  steered  by  stars  the  elder  shipmen  knew. 
And  laid  their  course  where  the  currents  draw 
Of  ancient  wisdom  channelled  deep  in  Law, 
The  undaunted  few 
Who  changed  the  Old  World  for  the  New." 

The  close  of  this  poem  is  in  the  most  solemn  mood : — 

'*  Qod  of  our  fathers.  Thou  who  wast, 
Art,  and  shalt  be,  when  those  eye-wise  who  flout 
Thy  secret  presence  shall  be  lost 
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In  the  great  light  that  dazzles  them  to  doubt, 

We,  sprung  from  loins  of  stalwart  men 

Whose  strength  was  in  their  trust 

That  thou  wouldst  make  thy  dwelling  in  their  dust 

Who  build  a  city  of  the  just. 

We,  who  belieye  life's  bases  rest 

Beyond  the  proofs  of  chemic  test. 

Still,  like  our  fathers,  feel  Thee  near, 

Sure  that,  while  lasts  the  immortal  decree, 

The  land  to  Human  Nature  dear 

Shall  not  be  unbeloved  of  Thee." 

A  survey  and  consideration  of  this  body  of  poetical  work 
discloses  a  remarkable  variety  in  style,  in  theme,  and  in  treat- 
ment. Here  are  poems  of  Fancy,  of  Sentiment,  of  Reflection, 
— ^poems  of  Satire  and  Wit — ^narrative,  dramatic,  lyric,  elegiac, 
idyllic,  and  patriotic  poetry, — ^poems  of  War,  of  Nature,  of 
Friendship  and  of  Love.  Here  surely  was  a  poet  whose  sym- 
pathies and  interests  were  wide  and  generous ;  who  not  only 
loved  his  art  but  loved  mankind,  and  sought  to  inspire  and  en- 
noble men  by  what  he  wrote.  The  prevailing  note  of  this  work 
is  serious,  sometimes  Tyrtaean,  but  never  Corybantic.  This 
poetry,  too,  is  genuine,  not  borrowed  in  thought  or  form,  but 
wrought  out  from  the  poet's  own  original,  first-hand  emotions 
and  thoughts.  We  have  said  it  is  not  didactic,  except  as  all 
serious  poetry  is  didactic.  For,  all  good  or  true  poetry  teaches 
lessons,  the  deepest  lessons  we  are  ever  taught.  Lowell's 
poetry  is  always  moral,  pure  and  inspiring.  The  tone  is  sound 
and  natural.  Beauty  and  Truth  are  never  separated  in  his 
thought  or  work.  Poetry  to  him  was  "  only  Truth  seen  from 
another  side."  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  here  supreme  poetic 
genius, — ^not  Miltonic  grandeur  and  splendor,  not  the  pore  spir- 
itual intuition  and  insight  of  Wordsworth,  not  the  vast  poetic 
passion  and  power  of  Byron,  not  the  deep  pensivenese  or  per- 
fect poetic  art  of  Tennyson ;  what  we  do  find  is  genuine  poetic 
feeling,  well-wrought  poetic  art,  deep  moral  earnestness,  habit- 
ual loftiness  of  aim  and  purity  of  thought — a  result  of  poetry, 
which  will  long  inspire  and  elevate  its  readers  and  students. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  belief  that  as  Lowell  began 
and  ended  his  career  as  a  poet,  so  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  will  be 
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longest  and  best  remembered ;  but  as  we  torn  to  examine  his 
work  as  a  prose  writer  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  of  the  last 
edition  of  his  entire  works  revised  by  him  during  the  last  year, 
six  of  the  ten  volumes  are  in  prose.    Much,  therefore,  of  what  he 
did  must  be  sought  for  in  his  prose  writings.     In  1865,  Lowell 
became  the  successor  of  Longfellow  at  Harvard  in  the  chair  of 
Modem  Languages  and  BeUes-Lettres,  a  post  which  he  actively 
filled  for  twelve  years.    Prom  1857  to  1863  he  was  editor  of  the 
AtUmtic  Monthly^  and  from  1863  to  1872,  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review.     These  positions  turned  his  work  in   the 
direction  of  pure  scholarship,  of  literary  criticism,  and  of  the 
study  of  leading  public  and  political  topics.     Four  of  the  six 
volumes  of  his  prose  writings  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  or 
outcome  of  these  Kterary  and  scholastic  pursuits,  while  the  re- 
maining two  volumes  of  literary  and  political  addresses  were 
called  forth  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  a  public  man.     We 
doubt  if  any  poet  or  writer  of  the  generation  of  Lowell  can 
be  named  who  has  equalled  him  in  the  breadth  and  fullness  of 
his  literary  and  scholastic  outfit  and  attainments.    He  was  a 
thorough  and  admirable  classical  scholar,  specially  familiar  with 
the  Latin  poets  in  the  Latin  tongue.     Of  the  modem  Romanic 
languages  and  their  literature,  he  was  a  profound  student, 
especially  of  the  ItaUan,  and  he  was  well  versed  in  German 
and  German  literature.     Of  the  whole  range  of  English  litera- 
ture,— ^poetry  and  prose — he  was  master.      From  the  high 
vantage-ground  and  under  the  inspiration  of  this  leamiiig,  his 
literary  and  critical  essays  were  produced.    A  part  of  the  first 
of  these  volumes  embraces  some  miscellaneous  work — "A  Moose- 
head  Journal,"  and  "  Leaves  from  my  Journal  in  Italy,*'  etc. — 
the  latter  of  which  abounds  in  observations  which  show  the 
liberal,  art-loving,  penetrative  temper  of  his  mind.     Of  Borne 
and  St.  Peter's,  he  writes :  "  One  must  lay  aside  his  Protestant- 
ism in  order  to  have  a  true  feeling  of  St.  Peter's.     Here,  in 
Bome,  is  the  laboratory  of  that  mysterious  enchantress,  who 
has  knowij  so  well  how  to  adapt  herself  to  aU  wants,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  making  the  retirement 
of  the  convent-cell  a  merit  to  the  solitary,  the  scourge  or  the 
fast  a'piety  to  the  ascetic,  the  enjoyment  of  pomp  and  music 
and  incense  a  religious  act  in  the  sensual,  and  furnishing  for 
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the  very  soul  itself  a  confidante  in  that  ear  of  the  dumb  con- 
fessional, where  it  may  securely  disburthen  itself  of  its  sins 
and  sorrows.  And  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  magic  circle 
^within  which  she  works  her  most  potent  incantation.  I  confess 
I  could  not  enter  it  alone  without  a  kind  of  awe." 

The  earliest  of  his  published  critical  essays  is  on  Keats,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  has  this  poet  been  treated  by  a  more  loving, 
just  and  appreciative  hand.  "  Three  men,"  he  says,  "  almost 
contemporaneous  with  each  other, — Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Byron, — ^were  the  great  means  of  bringing  back  English  poetry 
from  the  sandy  deserts  of  rhetoric,  and  recovering  for  her  her 
triple  inheritance  of  simplicity,  sensuousness,  and  passion.  Of 
these  Wordsworth  was  the  only  conscious  reformer,  and  his 
hostility  to  the  existing  formalism  injured  his  earlier  poems  by 
tingeing  them  with  something  of  iconoclastic  extravagance. 
He  was  the  deepest  thinker,  Keats  the  most  essentially  a  poet, 
and  Byron  the  most  intellectual  of  the  three.  .  .  .  Keats  had  cer- 
tainly more  of  the  penetrative  and  sympathetic  imagination 
which  belongs  to  the  poet,  of  that  imagination  which  identifies 
itself  with  the  momentary  object  of  its  contemplation,  than 
any  man  of  these  later  days.  .  .  .  He  had  an  unerring  instinct 
for  the  poetic  uses  of  things  and  for  him  they  had  no  other  use. 
.  .  .  He  had  properly  no  scholarship,  any  more  than  Shakespeare 
had,  but  like  him  he  assimilated  at  a  touch  whatever  could 
serve  his  purpose.  His  delicate  senses  absorbed  culture  at 
every  pore." 

The  essay,—"  Library  of  Old  Authors  " — is  filled  with  the 
most  acute  literary  observations.  Thus  of  Shakespeare,  he 
says :  "  He  only  was  endowed  with  that  healthy  equilibrium  of 
nature  whose  point  of  rest  was  midway  between  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  understanding, — that  perfectly  unruffled  brain 
that  reflected  all  objects  with  almost  superhuman  impartiality, 
— ^that  outlook  whose  range  was  ediptical,  dominating  all  zones 
of  thought  and  action, — ^that  power  of  veri-similar  conception 
which  could  take  Richard  III.  from  History,  and  Ulysses  from 
Homer, — and  that  creative  faculty  whose  equal  touch  is  alike 
vivifying  in  Shallow  and  in  Lear.  .  .  .  Given  a  human  foible, 
he  can  incarnate  it  in  the  nothingness  of  Slender,  or  make  it 
loom  gigantic  through  the  tragic  twilight  of  Hamlet." 
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In  the  eeeaj  on  Thorean,  he  yindicates  to  a  degree  what  is 
known  as  the  Transcendental  movement  of  New  England 
"  It  was  simply,"  he  says,  "  a  struggle  for  freeh  air,  in  which, 
if  the  windows  conld  not  be  opened,  there  was  danger  that 
panes  would  be  broken,  though  painted  with  images  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  Light,  colored  by  these  reverend  effigies,  was 
none  the  more  respirable  for  being  picturesque.  There  is  only 
one  thing  better  than  tradition,  and  that  is  the  original  and 
eternal  life  out  of  which  all  tradition  takes  its  rise."  Of  tlie 
modem  cant  and  sentimentalism  about  nature,  he  says : — ^**  It 
is  a  very  shallow  view  that  affirms  trees  and  rocks  to  be 
healthy,  and  cannot  see  that  men  in  communities  are  just  as 
true  to  the  laws  of  their  organization  and  destiny-  .  .  .  The 
divine  life  of  Nature  is  more  wonderful,  more  various,  more 
sublime  in  man  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  the  wis- 
dom that  is  gained  by  commerce  with  men,  as  Montaigne  and 
Shakespeare  gained  it,  or  with  one's  own  soul  among  men^  as 
Dante,  is  the  most  delightful,  as  it  is  the  most  precious  of 
all ; "  and  of  Thoreau's  fad  of  "  shanty-life  "  in  the  woods,  he 
says :  "  The  tub  of  Diogenes  had  a  sounder  bottom.  Thorean'e 
experiment  actually  pre-supposed  aU  the  complicated  civiliza- 
tion which  it  theoretically  abjured.  He  squatted  on  another 
man's  land;  he  borrows  an  axe;  his  rails,  his  boards,  his 
bricks,  his  mortar,  his  books,  his  lamp,  his  fish-hooks,  his 
plough,  his  hoe,  all  turn  State's  evidence  against  him  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  sin  of  that  artificial  civilization  which  ren- 
dered it  possible  that  such  a  person  as  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
should  exist  at  all." 

Two  essays  in  the  second  volume  attract  special  attention — 
"  Carlyle  "  and  "  Rousseau  and  the  Sentimentalists."  Lowell 
had  once  been  greatly  moved  by  Carlyle,  but  in  this  essay, 
written  in  1866,  he  says :  "  If  there  be  not  something  very  like 
cant  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  later  writings,  then  cant  is  not  the  repe- 
tition of  a  creed  after  it  has  become  a  phrase,  by  the  cooling 
of  that  white-hot  conviction  which  once  made  it  both  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  soul."  This  passage,  too,  is  in  his  best  vein 
of  criticism ; — "  With  the  gift  of  song,  Carlyle  would  have 
been  the  greatest  of  epic  poets  since  Homer.  Without  it, 
to  modulate  and  harmonize  and  bring  parts  into  their  proper 
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relations,  he  is  the  most  amorphous  of  humorists,  the  most 
shining  avatar  of  whim  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Beginning 
with  a  hearty  contempt  for  shams,  he  has  come  at  length  to  be- 
lieve in  brute  force  as  the  only  reaUty,  and  has  as  little  sense 
of  justice  as  Thackeray  allowed  to  women."  Yet  he  concludes 
thus : — "  The  debt  due  Carlyle  from  those  who  listened  to  him 
in  his  prime  for  rtvealing  to  them  what  sublime  reserves  of 
power  even  the  humblest  may  find  in  manliness,  sincerity,  and 
self-reliance,  can  be  paid  with  nothing  short  of  reverential 
gratitude.  As  a  purifier  of  the  sources  whence  our  intellectual 
inspiration  is  drawn,  his  influence  has  been  second  only  to  that 
of  Wordsworth,  if  even  to  his.  Indeed,  he  has  been  in  no 
fanciful  sense  the  continuator  of  Wordsworth's  moral  teach- 
ing." 

The  essay  on  Eousseau  gives  opportunity  to  discuss  the  re- 
lation of  the  personal  life  of  a  man  of  genius  to  the  public  or 
to  posterity.  "  How  the  author  lived,  what  he  wore,  how  he 
looked, — all  that  is  mere  gossip,  about  which  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves.  Whatever  he  was  or  did,  somehow  or  other 
God  let  him  be  worthy  to  write  this^  and  that  is  enough  for  us. 
We  forgive  everything  to  the  genius ;  we  are  inexorable  to  the 
man.  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Bums, — what  have  their  biograph- 
ies to  do  with  us  ?  Gtenius  is  not  a  question  of  character."  He 
thus  portrays  the  genius  of  Rousseau : — "  That  he  was  a  man  of 
genius  appears  unmistakably  in  his  impressibility  by  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived.  Before  an  eruption, 
clouds  steeped  through  and  through  with  electric  life  gather 
over  the  crater,  as  if  in  sympathy  and  expectation.  As  the 
mountain  heaves  and  cracks,  these  vapory  masses  are  seamed 
with  fire,  as  if  they  felt  and  answered  the  dumb  agony  that 
is  struggling  for  utterance  below.  Just  such  flashes  of  eager 
sympathetic  fire  break  continually  from  the  cloudy  volumes 
of  Rousseau,  the  result  at  once  and  the  warning  of  that  con- 
vulsion of  which  Paris  was  to  be  the  crater  and  all  Europe  to 
feel  the  spasm." 

In  the  third  volume  the  essays  on  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  and 
Chaucer  are  the  result  of  minute  and  fond  study  as  well  as  of 
the  broadest  sympathy  and  acquaintance  with  earlier  English 
literature.     We  do  not  know  where  to  look  on  the  whole  for 
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better  generalizations  or  apter  special  examples  of  the  genius 
and  power  of  these  master  writers.  One  alwajs-cnrrent  dis- 
paragement of  Shakespeare,  he  thus  refutes: — ^^Shakespeare 
has  been  sometimes  taxed  with  the  barbarism  of  profuseness 
and  exaggeration.  But  this  is  to  measure  him  by  a  Sophoclean 
scale.  The  simplicity  of  the  antique  tragedy  is  by  no  means 
that  of  expression,  but  is  of  form  merely.  In  the  utterance  of 
great  passions,  something  must  be  allowed  to  the  extravagance 
of  Nature ;  the  subdued  tones  to  which  pathos  and  sentiment 
are  limited  cannot  express  a  tempest  of  soul.  The  range  of 
the  piteous  "no  more  but  so,"  in  which  Ophelia  compreases 
the  heart-break  whose  compression  was  to  make  her  mad,  and 
that  sublime  appeal  of  Lear  to  the  elements  of  Nature,  only  to 
be  matched,  if  matched  at  all,  in  the  "  Prometheus,"  is  a  wide 
one,  and  Shakespeare  is  as  truly  simple  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  The  simplicity  of  poetry  is  not  the  simplicity  of  proee, 
nor  its  clearness  that  of  ready  apprehension  merely.  To  a 
subtle  sense,  a  sense  heightened  by  sympathy,  these  sudden 
fervors  of  phrase,  gone  ere  one  can  say  it  lightens,  that  show 
us  Macbeth  groping  among  the  complexities  of  thought  in  his 
conscience^louded  mind,  and  reveal  the  intricacy  rather  than 
enlighten  it,  while  they  leave  the  eye  darkened  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  yet  make  their  logical  sequence,  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception,  and  its  truth  to  Nature  clearer 
than  sober  daylight  could."  Again  he  says : — "  The  primary 
object  of  a  tragedy  is  not  to  inculcate  a  formal  moral.  Repre- 
senting life,  it  teaches,  like  life,  by  indirection,  by  those  nods 
and  winks  that  are  thrown  away  on  us  blind  horses  in  such 
profusion.  We  may  learn,  to  be  sure,  plenty  of  lessons  from 
Shakespeare.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  kingdoms  to  divide, 
crowns  foretold  us  by  weird  sisters,  a  father's  death  to  avenge, 
or  to  kill  our  wives  from  jealousy ;  but  Lear  may  teach  us  to 
draw  the  line  more  clearly  between  a  wise  generosity  and  a 
loose-handed  weakness  in  giving ;  Macbeth,  how  one  sin 
involves  another,  and  forever  another,  by  a  fatal  partheno- 
genesiB,  and  that  the  key  which  unlocks  forbidden  doors  to 
our  will  or  passion  leaves  a  stain  on  the  hand,  that  may  not  be 
so  dark  as  blood,  but  that  will  not  out;  Hamlet,  that  all  the 
noblest  gifts  of  person,  temperament,  and  mind  slip  like  sand 
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through  the  grasp  of  an  infirm  purpose ;  Othello,  that  the  per- 
petual silt  of  some  one  weakness,  the  eddies  of  a  suspicious 
temper  depositing  their  one  impalpable  layer  after  another, 
may  build  up  a  shoal  on  which  an  heroic  life  and  an  otherwise 
magnanimous  nature  may  bilge  and  go  to  pieces.  All  this  we 
may  learn,  and  much  more,  and  Shakespeare  was  no  doubt 
well  aware  of  all  this  and  more  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
wrote  his  plays  with  any  such  didactic  purpose."  If  we  were 
to  try  to  select  out  of  all  the  analyses  of  Hamlet's  character 
and  significance  in  Shakespeare's  mind, — of  which  English 
literature  is  full, — that  one  which  seems  to  us  best-reasoned 
and  most  adequate,  we  should  be  forced  to  say  that  it  is  found 
in  this  essay  on  Shakespeare. 

In  the  fourth  volume  we  think  Lowell  is  at  his  best  as  a 
prose  writer.  Its  contents  are  essays  on  Pope,  Milton,  Dante, 
Spenser,  and  Wordsworth.  The  two  longest  and  most  important 
of  these  are  the  essays  on  Pope  and  Dante.  We  do  not  recall 
any  critical  work  of  its  kind  that  excels  these  in  literary  inter- 
pretation and  portraiture.  But  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the 
essay  on  Dante  that  we  find  the  greatest  wealth  of  scholarship, 
the  most  powerful  exposition,  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
secret  forces  of  poetry  and  literature,  and  the  largest  and  tru- 
est picture  of  one  of  the  loftiest  poets  and  noblest  minds.  It 
must  be  read  and  re-read,  studied  and  dwelt  upon,  before  its 
full  value  and  power  can  be  seen.  Concluding  this  great 
review  of  Dante's  life  and  work,  the  essayist  and  critic  says : — 
"  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Shakespeare  be  the  most 
comprehensive  intellect,  so  Dante  is  the  highest  spiritual 
nature  that  has  expressed  itself  in  rhythmical  form.  Had  he 
merely  made  us  feel  how  petty  the  ambitions,  sorrows,  and 
vexations  of  earth  appear  when  looked  down  on  from  the 
heights  of  our  character  and  the  seclusion  of  our  genius,  or 
from  the  region  where  we  commune  with  God,  he  had  done 
much.  But  he  has  done  far  more ;  he  has  shown  us  the  way 
by  which  that  country  far  beyond  the  stars  may  be  reached, 
may  become  the  habitual  dwelling-place  and  fortress  of  our 
nature,  instead  of  being  the  object  of  its  vague  aspiration  in 
moments  of  indolence." 

We  cannot  forbear  to  present  one  passage  from  the  essay  on 
Wordsworth,  not  more  for  what  he  says  of  Wordsworth  than 
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of  Milton : — "  Wordsworth's  mind  had  not  that  reach  and  ele- 
mental movement  of  Milton's,  which,  Uke  the  trade-wind, 
gathered  to  itself  thoughts  and  images  like  stately  fleets  from 
every  quarter ;  some  deep  with  silks  and  spicery,  some  brood- 
ing over  the  silent  thunders  of  their  battailous  armaments,  bat 
all  swept  forward  in  their  destined  track,  over  the  long  bil- 
lows of  his  verse,  each  inch  of  canvas  strained  by  the  unifying 
breath  of  their  common  epic  impulse.  It  was  an  organ  that 
Milton  mastered,  mighty  in  compass,  capable  equally  of  the 
trumpet's  ardors  or  the  slim  delicacy  of  the  flute,  and  some- 
times it  bursts  forth  in  great  crashes  through  his  prose,  as  if  be 
touched  it  for  solace  in  the  intervals  of  his  toil.  If  Words- 
worth sometimes  puts  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  yet  he  lays  it 
aside  soon  and  willingly  for  his  appropriate  instrument,  the 
pastoral  reed.  And  it  is  not  one  that  grew  by  any  vulgar 
stream,  but  that  which  Apollo  breathed  through,  tending  the 
flocks  of  Admetus, — ^that  which  Pan  endowed  with  every 
melody  of  the  visible  universe, — the  same  in  which  the  soul  of 
the  despairing  nymph  took  refuge  and  gifted  with  her  dual 
nature, — so  that  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  notes  of  human  joy  or 
sorrow,  there  comes  suddenly  a  deeper  and  almost  awful  tone, 
thrilling  us  into  dim  consciousness  of  a  forgotten  divinity." 

The  last  two  of  the  six  volumes  of  Lowell's  prose  writings,  as 
has  been  remarked,  grew  out  of  his  interest  in  public  themes, 
in  the  political  questions  and  fortunes  of  the  country.  Through 
these  he  became  a  public  man,  and  from  his  position  as  a  pub- 
lic man  he  was  called  on  to  discuss  public  and  political  ques- 
tions. His  characteristic  qualities  in  this  aspect  of  his  career 
are  of  great  interest.  It  is  not  often  that  a  poet  and  man  of 
letters  ripens  into  a  statesman,  or  into  a  public  man  of  wise 
judgment,  of  patient  temper,  of  broad  and  catholic  views,  and 
of  steady  purpose.  The  statesmanlike  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  do  not  ordinarily  grow  in  such  soil.  Lowell  had  been 
not  only  a  poet,  but  a  reformer.  He  was  one  of  the  small  group 
of  men  who  fifty  years  ago,  undertook  the  task,  if  not  of  de- 
stroying slavery,  of  limiting  its  area  and  placing  all  responsi- 
bility for  its  continuance  upon  the  States  and  people  where  it 
prevailed.    It  seemed  a  Quixotic  enterprise,  the  dream  of 
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fanatics  or  enthnsiasts.    The  cause  drew  together  hejond  doubt 
many  of  the  most  visionary  characters,  veritable  dreamers  and 
fanatics,  with  no  purpose  except  to  pull  down  and  destroy, 
mere  theorists  and  hot-heads  to  whom  not  merely  slavery  but 
many  of  the  best  institutions  of  society  were  offensive.    When 
the  madness  of  the  South  had  brought  on  the  war,  and  the 
sober  political  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  nation,  led  by  Lin- 
coln, had  established  the  Union  anew,  and  in  reaching  this  result 
had  abolished  slavery,  the  unfitness  of  many  of  those  who  had 
most  promoted  these  great  results,  for  grasping  and  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  constructive  statesmanship  which  at  once 
arose,  became  apparent.    It  was  at  this  point  that  Lowell's  true 
fibre  revealed  itself.    As  soon  as  the  anti-slavery  struggle  had 
reached  the  point  where  it  became  inextricably  involved  with 
the  very  life  of  the  nation,  Lowell  ceased  to  be  a  mere  reformer 
or  radical,  and  became  a  patriotic  statesman.     His  was  almost 
the  first  voice  which  interpreted  to  the  country  the  true,  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  Lincoln.     It  was  not  with  him,  primarily, 
slavery  that  was  to  be  destroyed,  but  the  nation  that  was  to  be 
preserved.    His  patriotism  rose  above  every  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion and  made  him  what  he  remained  to  the  end, — a  statesman, 
stout-hearted  but  wary,  determined  but  prudent,  moving  as  he 
could  move  the  people  with  him,  adapting  the  means  at  hand 
to  such  ends  as  were  attainable,  holding  firmly  to  his  ideals  but 
never  grasping  at  shadows  or  attempting  impossibilities, — ^in  a 
word,  he  became  a  wise,  sagacious  leader  of  the  practical 
thought  of  the  people.    If  he  had  at  times  been  a  free  lance 
in  the  forays  of  reform  and  anti-slavery,  he  now  became  a  re- 
sponsible, patriotic,  sober-minded  statesman. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Lowell's  prose  writings  is  entitled  "  Po- 
litical Essays."  They  were  written  between  1858  and  1866. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  first  essay,  "The  American 
Tract  Society,"  all  these  essays  are  on  topics  directly  connected 
with  the  war  and  with  the  period  of  so-called  reconstruction. 
These  essays  were  written  under  the  furnace-heat  of  the  intense 
feelings  which  swayed  and  swept  all  minds  and  hearts  in  that 
great  epoch  of  our  history.  Lowell  recognized  and  accepted 
the  issue  of  war  and  all  its  consequences.  He  had  not,  indeed^ 
the  second  and  third  of  these  essays  show, — ^believed 
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eeceasion  or  war  would  take  place,  bnt  he  had  made  his  choice 
if  the  alternative  were  presented.  "  Peace,"  he  says  in  the 
winter  of  1860,  "  is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  when  it  is  won  and 
kept  by  manliood  and  wisdom,  bnt  it  is  a  blessing  that  will  not 
long  be  the  housemate  of  cowardice.  It  is  God  alone  who  is 
powerful  enough  to  let  His  authority  slumber;  it  is  only  His 
laws  that  are  strong  enough  to  protect  and  avenge  themselves. 
Every  human  government  is  bound  to  make  its  laws  so  far  re- 
semble His  that  they  shall  be  uniform,  certain,  and  unques- 
tionable in  their  operation ;  and  this  it  can  do  only  by  a  timely 
show  of  power,  and  by  an  appeal  to  that  authority  which  is  of 
divine  right,  inasmuch  as  its  office  is  to  maintain  order  which 
is  the  single  attribute  of  the  Infinite  Eeason  that  we  can  clearly 
apprehend  and  of  which  we  have  hourly  examples."  And 
when  the  terrible  chapter  of  war  was  opened,  he  declared, 
"  The  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter  brought  all  the  Free  States  to 
their  feet  as  one  man.  The  shot  is  destined  to  be  the  most 
memorable  one  ever  fired  on  this  continent  since  the  Concord 
fowling-pieces  said,  ^^  That  bridge  is  ours,  and  we  mean  to  go 
across  it,"  eightyngeven  Aprils  ago.  As  these  began  a  conflict 
which  gave  us  independence,  so  that  began  another  which  is  to 
give  us  nationality.  .  .  .  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  We 
believe  that  the  strongest  battalions  are  always  on  the  side  of 
God.  .  .  .  The  economy  of  war  is  to  be  tested  by  the  object 
to  be  gained  by  it.  A  ten  years'  war  would  be  cheap  that 
gave  us  a  country  to  be  proud  of,  and  a  flag  that  should  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world  because  it  was  the  symbol  of  the 
enthusiastic  unity  of  a  great  nation." 

In  1864  he  wrote  the  essay,  "The  Eebellion:  Its  Causes 
and  Consequences,"  a  most  acute,  philosophical,  and  trenchant 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  two  sections,  doing  justice  to 
the  position  of  the  South,  thus :  "  In  seeking  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion,  with  any  fairness  toward  the  Southern  people,  and 
any  wish  to  understand  their  motives  and  character,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  leave  out  of  view  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
carefully  educated  in  the  faith  that  secession  is  not  only  their 

right,  but  the  only  safeguard  of  freedom We  should 

despair  of  our  kind  did  we  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Confederate  armies  were  consciously  spending  so  much  courage 
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a.Tid  endnrance  on  behalf  of  barbarism.  It  is  much  more  con- 
Boling,  as  it  is  nearer  the  truth,  to  think  that  they  are  fighting 
for  what  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  their  rights  and 
tlieir  inheritance  as  a  free  people.^^ 

But  by  far  the  most  notable  and  influential  production  in 
this  volume  was  the  essay  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  written  late  in 
X864.     It  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  long  strain  of  the  war 
liad  not  only  sobered  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  but  had 
put  to  its  severest  test  their  faith  in  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.   Written  when  Lincoln's  fame  was  insecure,  when  not  a 
few  distrusted  his  ability  as  a  leader,  when  much  impatience 
with  his  tentative  policy  existed,  it  reads  to-day  in  its  general 
scope  and  argument  like  some  recently  delivered  analysis  of 
Lincoln's  character  and  career  or  some  recent  tribute  to  his 
wonderful  capacity  for  democratic  or  popular  leadership.     If 
Lowell  had  written  nothing  in  the  line  of  political  discussion 
except  this  essay,  we  should  have  warrant  for  pmnouncing  him 
a  prescient  student  of  character  and  affairs  and  a  wise  prophet 
before  the  event.     Where  shall  we  look  for  a  truer  estimate 
to-day  than  this? — "That  a  steady  purpose  and  a  definite  aim 
have  been  given  to  the  jarring  forces  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  spent  themselves  in  the  discussion  of  schemes  which 
could  only  become  operative,  if  at  all,  after  the  war  was  over ; 
that  a  popular  excitement  has  been  slowly  intensified  into  an 
earnest  national  will;  that  a  somewhat  impracticable  moral 
sentiment  has  been  made  the  unconscious  instrument  of  a  prac- 
tical moral  end;  that  the  treason  of  covert  enemies,  the  jealousy 
of  rivals,  the  unwise  zeal  of  friends,  have  been  made  not  only 
useless  for  mischief,  but  even  useful  for  good ;  that  the  consci- 
entious sensitiveness  of  England  to  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict 
has  been  prevented  from  complicating  a  domestic  with  a  foreign 
war ;  all  these  results,  anyone  of  which  might  suffice  to  prove 
greatness  in  a  ruler,  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  good  sense, 
the  good  humor,  the  sagacity,  the  large-mindedness,  and  the  un- 
selfish honesty  of  the  unknown  man  whom  a  blind  fortune,  as  it 
seemed,  had  lifted  from  the  crowd  to  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  eminence  of  modem  times."     Here  is  a  most  just  re- 
mark :  "  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  was  a  tentative  one,  and  rightly  so. 
He  laid  down  no  programme  which  must  compel  him  to  be  incon- 
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eifltent  or  unwise,  no  cast-iron  rule  to  which  circamstances  mnst 
be  fitted  as  they  rose,  or  else  be  useless  to  his  ends.  He  seems 
to  have  chosen  Mazarin's  motto,  Le  temps  et  mai.^^  The  dis- 
cussion of  popular  leadership  and  democratic  statesmanship, 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  text  and  example,  is  unsurpassed  in 
breadth,  point  and  beauty,  and  anticipates,  in  genersd  and  in 
detail,  the  best  settled  judgment  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
The  close  of  the  war  found  Lowell  a  public  man ;  one  whose 
opinions  on  public  questions  were  weighty  and  respected,  whose 
disinterestedness  could  not  be  questioned,  and  whose  independ- 
ence of  opinion  and  action  was  plain  to  alL  This  position  he 
had  well  earned,  and  with  one  voice  his  appointment  in  1877 
as  our  Minister  to  Spain,  was  hailed  as  a  just  tribute  to  one 
whose  work  in  letters  and  in  public  service  had  set  h\m  high 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  remained  in  Spain  till 
1880,  when  he  was  transferred  as  our  Ambassador  at  London. 
Here  he  stepped  upon  a  lofty  stage,  as  the  representative  not 
only  of  our  government,  but  in  a  special  sense,  of  our  people, — 
their  thought,  their  spirit,  their  culture,  their  best  traditions 
and  aspirations.  How  amply  he  filled  the  measure  of  his 
responsibility  here,  how  skilfully  and  wisely  he  won  all  Eng- 
lish hearts,  how  firmly  and  truly  he  guarded  the  interests,  the 
name,  the  character  of  our  country  at  every  point,  need  not  be 
told.  The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  his  prose  writings  is  largely 
the  record  of  the  unofficial  representation  of  our  country  in 
England  by  Mr.  Lowell.  It  is  made  up  wholly  of  addressee, 
nearly  all  literary,  but  two  at  least  political.  Of  these  undoubt- 
edly the  most  famous  is  "  Democracy,"  delivered  in  England 
in  1884.  It  is  a  production  in  every  way  worthy  of  Lowell's 
fame.  The  circumstances  of  its  delivery,  its  perfect  temper, 
its  easy  humor,  its  philosophical  spirit,  its  moderation,  its  rea- 
sonableness, its  rare,  indefinable  charm  of  style  and  literary 
finish  make  it  a  remarkable  discourse,  not  polemic  or  declama- 
tory, but  expository,  and  judicial  in  its  conclusions.  It  is  fiUed 
with  gems  of  expression.  Thus  he  says :  "  Democracy  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  experiment  in  government,  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  a  new  soil,  but  likely  to  be  tried  in  all  soils,  which 
must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits  as  others  have  done  before 
it.    For  there  is  no  trick  of  perpetual  motion  in  politics  any 
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more  than  in  mechanics."  .  .  .  .  "  The  framers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  were  not  seduced  by  the  French  fallacy  that  a 
new  system  of  government  could  be  ordered  like  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  ordering  a  new 
suit  of  flesh  and  skin."  .  .  .  .  "  They  put  as  many  obstacles  as 
they  could  contrive,  not  in  the  way  of  the  people's  will,  but  of 
their  whim."  .  .  .  .  "  We  learned  once  for  all  (in  the  war)  that 
compromise  makes  a  good  umbrella,  but  a  poor  roof ;  that  it  is 
a  temporary  expedient,  often  wise  in  party  politics,  almost  sure 
to  be  unwise  in  statesmanship."  .  .  .  .  "  No,  amid  all  the  fruit- 
less turmoil  and  miscarriage  of  the  world,  if  there  be  one  thing 
steadfast  and  of  favorable  omen,  one  thing  to  make  optimism 
distrust  its  own  obscure  distrust,  it  is  the  rooted  instinct  in  men 
to  admire  what  is  better  and  more  beautiful  than  themselves." 
.  .  .  .  "  Let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  however,  remembering  that 
the  misfortunes  hardest  to  bear  are  those  that  never  come. 
Our  healing  is  not  in  the  storm  or  in  the  whirlwind,  it  is  not 
in  monarchies,  or  aristocracies,  or  democracies,  but  will  be 
revealed  by  the  still  small  voice  that  speaks  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  prompting  us  to  wider  and  wiser  humanity." 

The  two  strictly  political  addresses  which  the  sixth  volume 
contains — "Tariff  Reform"  and  the  "Independent  in  Poli- 
tics"— deserve  special  mention.  The  bonds  of  mere  party  had 
always  sat  lightly  on  Lowell.  He  had  been  almost  necessarily 
a  Eepublican  during  the  war  and  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, but  he  was  never  a  thorough-paced  partisan.  It  is 
easy  to  see  he  could  not  be  such.  By  temperament,  principle, 
and  habit,  he  was  independent,  not  made  of  the  stuff  of 
which  mere  partisans  are  made.  The  rapid  degeneracy  of  the 
party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  its  fall  into  unworthy  hands, 
its  cultivation  of  the  spoils  system,  its  domination  by  bosses, 
drove  him  from  its  ranks.  Like  many  others,  he  could  not 
join  the  other  great  party,  and  he  became  what  he  remained  to 
the  last,  an  independent.  As  the  result  of  these  changes  in 
his  relation  to  parties,  he  was  led  to  giving  the  two  addresses 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  In  the  former  he  ranged  him- 
self on  the  side  of  a  cause  which,  in  its  deeper  meaning,  he 
identified  with  the  cause  of  good  government, — the  cause  of 
Tariff  Reform, — ^the  removal  or  abatement  of  a  system  which 
VOL.  xiz.  84 
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he  felt  was  not  only  economieaUy  wrong,  but  morally   cor- 
rupting. 

But  in  the  latter  address, — The  Independent  in  Politic*, — 
he  was  called  to  consider  a  broader  theme, — the  question  of 
one's  general  attitude  towards  political  parties  in  our  country. 
It  was  his  last  political  word  and   message  and  it  is  iit  to 
remain  a  classic  in  our  political  literature.     In  this  address  he 
first  defines  politics  and  defends  their  pursuit.     "  In  their  least 
comprehensive  definition,"  he  says,  "  politics  are  an  art  which 
concern  itself  about  the  national  housekeeping,  about  the  imme- 
diate interests  and  workaday  wants,  the  income  and  the  outgo 
of  the  people.     Even  on  this  humbler  plane  they  may  well 
have  attraction  for  the  finest  intellects  and  the  greatest  abilities 

in  a  country  where  public  opinion  is  supreme But 

there  is  a  higher  and  wider  sense  in  which  politics  may  be 
fairly  ranked  as  a  science.     When  they  rise  to  this  level  we 
call  them  statesmanship.     The  statesman  applies  himself  to  the 
observation  and  recording  of  certain  causes  which  lead  con- 
stantly to  certain  effects,  and  is  tbus  able  to  formulate  general 
laws  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.     He  is  not  so  much  interested  in  the  devices 
by  which  men  rnay  be  influcDced,  as  about  how  they  (mght  to 
be  influenced ;  not  so  much  about  how  men's  passions  and 
prejudices  may  be  utilized  for  a  momentary  advantage  to  him- 
self or  to  his  party,  as  about  how  they  may  be  hindered  from 
doing  a  permanent  harm  to  the  Commonwealth."     "  If,"  he 
again  says,  "  one  would  know  the  difference  between  a  states- 
man and  a  politician,  let  him  compare  Burke's  view  of  the 
American  troubles  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  man  of  that 
headstrong  common    sense  which   sees  with  absorbing,  one 
might  almost  say  blinding,  clearness  whatever  comes  within 
its  inmaediate  field  of    vision,  but  is  conscious  of   nothing 
beyond  it.     The  question  for  Burke  was  not  whether  taxation 
were  tyranny,  but  whether  the  Americans  would  think  it  so." 
Looking  at  our  present  condition  of   politics,   he  says : — "  I 
think  there  is  a  growing  doubt  whether  we  are  not  ceasing  to 
produce  statesmen,  whether  perhaps   we  are  not  losing  the 
power  to  produce  them.     The  tricks  of  management  are  more 
and   more   superseding    the   science    of   government.     Our 
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methods  force  the  growth  of  two  kinds  of  poKticians  to  the 
crowding  out  of  all  other  varieties, — him  who  is  called  pracii' 
cal,  and  him  of  the  corner  grocery.  The  one  trades  in  that 
counterfeit  of  public  opinion  which  the  other  manufactures." 
After  painting  the  danger,  he  continues :  "  If  parties  will  not 
look  after  their  own  drainage  and  ventilation,  there  must  be 
people  who  will  do  it  for  them,  who  will  cry  out  without  ceas- 
ing till  their  fellow-citizens  are  aroused  to  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion. This  duty  can  only  be  done  by  men  dissociated  from 
the  interests  of  party.  The  Independents  have  undertaken  it, 
and  with  God's  help  will  carry  it  through.  ...  If  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  parties  be  such  as  I  have  indicated,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  have  overstated  them,  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  best  men  in  both  parties  that  there  should  be  a  neutral 
body,  not  large  enough  to  form  a  party  by  itself,  nay,  which 
would  lose  its  power  for  good  if  it  attempted  to  form  such  a 
party,  and  yet  large  enough  to  moderate  between  both,  and  to 
make  both  more  cautious  in  their  choice  of  candidates  and  in 
their  connivance  with  evil  practices." 

Here  we  have  the  true  theory  and  philosophy  of  Independ- 
ence in  Politics.  It  presupposes  the  existence  of  parties.  It 
recognizes  their  necessity.  It  recognizes  too  their  evils  and 
dangers.  No  other  relation  of  life  is  more  certain  to  create 
obliquity  of  vision,  to  distort  and  falsify  all  objects  which 
seem  to  lie  in  the  pathway  of  success.  And  as  partisanship 
disfigures  its  opponents,  so  it  sanctifies  its  own  supporters. 
The  sad,  inevitable  result  is  that  things  political  are  seen  by  the 
murky  light  of  prejudice  and  passion,  of  interest  and  habitude, 
and  not  in  the  clear  light  of  reason  and  patriotism.  If  parties 
are  necessary  or  inevitable,  then  there  must  be  a  force  among 
us  which  can  check  their  evils,  restrain  their  excesses,  and  from 
time  to  time  turn  the  tide  of  party  success. 

Such  was  Lowell's  latest  thought  and  judgment  as  a  patriotic 
citizen  and  a  lifelong  student  of  our  history  and  of  political 
life  and  institutions.  The  message  has  all  the  authority  which 
a  long  life  of  deep  observation  of  our  Democratic  polity  and 
society  can  give.  It  comes  from  one  who  was  never  himself 
other  than  a  true  and  deep  believer  in  the  political  tenets  on 
which  our  political  system  is  foxmded.     Lowell's  profound, 
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proud,  and  enthtisiastic  love  of  his  country,  its  people  and  its 
institutions,  was  as  conspicuous  in  all  his  career  as  was  his 
fidelity  to  duty,  even  the  duty  of  sharp,  indignant,  and  uncom- 
promising criticism  of  our  evil  practices  and  dangerous  ten- 
dencies. 

We  had  sometliing  additional  to  say  of  Lowell's  prose  style, 
a  matter  which  he  has  often  declared  is  the  only  warrant  of 
permanence  in  literature,  but  we  must  omit  it  here.  His  prose 
style  is  not  that  of  the  greatest  masters,  not  that  of  Newman,  or 
Martineau,  or  Matthew  Arnold,  or  Fronde.  It  is  rather  the 
style  of  a  scholar  whose  fullness  of  knowledge  and  readiness  of 
memory  burden  his  thought  as  he  writes.  The  sentences  are 
long  and  sometimes  overweighted.  Simplicity  is  sometimes 
sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  crowd  into  narrow  compass  the  fast- 
coming  thoughts. 

In  concluding  this  effort  to  indicate  the  value  and  scope  of 
Lowell's  work,  the  chief  reflection  which  comes  to  us  is  the 
true  nobility  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  devotion  to  letters.  He 
was  first  and  last  a  literary  man,  a  poet,  and  a  student  of  liter- 
ature. He  never  forsook  his  original  calling ;  but  he  so  used 
his  gifts  and  the  infiuence  they  gave  him,  that  he  became 
naturally  and  almost  inevitably  a  public  character.  He  sought 
no  public  station ;  he  courted  no  popular  applause ;  in  stem, 
unbending  integrity,  he  pursued  his  chosen  path.  But  fame 
and  position  came,  and  he  accepted  them ;  he  sought  only  in 
high  station  to  honor  his  country  and  to  advance  those  great 
public  causes  which  he  believed  with  his  whole  heart  were  in- 
volved in  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutionfl.  A 
life  so  long  and  fruitful,  a  fame  so  well  won,  an  influence  so 
nobly  used,  must  give  us  all  new  faith  in  the  power  of  devotion 
to  letters  and  of  high  faith  in  humanity  to  ennoble,  inspire  and 
guide  the  individual  man,  and  to  make  him  a  true  leader  and 
exemplar  to  those  who  hear  his  voice  and  study  his  life  and 
work. 

D.  H.  Chamberlain. 

New  York  City. 
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Article  II.— THE   OFFICIAL    BALLOT  IN   ELECTIONS. 

SUPPLEMBNTAEY   AkTICLE. 

An  Article  in  the  November  number  of  the  New  Engha/nder 
cmd  Yale  Heview,  pointed  out  some  of  the  dangers  and 
defects  of  the  official  ballot  By  stem,  as  shown  by  actual  ex- 
periences in  its  operation.  The  article  was  based  upon  extracts 
taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune^  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  system,  prior  to  the  elections  of  November,  1891.  It  will 
perhaps  be  interesting  as  supplementary  to  that  Article,  and  as 
additionally  enforcing  its  positions  to  adduce  illustrations 
derived  from  the  same  authority  of  the  working  of  the  official 
ballot  during  these  last  elections  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
The  extracts  to  be  given  wiU  be  greatly  condensed,  and  their 
partisan  bearing  as  far  as  possible  eliminated,  but  the  dates  of 
their  appearance  wiU  be  given  in  every  case  so  that  their  cor- 
rectness may  be  readily  verified.  Care  has  been  taken  also  to 
select  only  such  as  relate  to  difficulties  not  peculiar  to  the 
"  multiple "  ballot  system,  of  New  York,  and  which  would 
arise  equally  or  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  use  of  a  "  blanket " 
ballot. 

The  Article  first  referred  to  the  obstacles  placed  by  the 
oflScial  ballot  system  in  the  way  of  genuine  independent  nomi- 
nations and  opposition  to  the  regular  party  "machine,"  while 
giving  official  aid  to  fraudulent  and  misleading  tickets :  Also 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  authorities 
charged  with  preparing  the  ballot  and  the  liability  of  the  Courts 
to  be  called  in  to  settle  disputes.  On  these  points  the  Tribune 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  illustrations. 

(Tribuney  Oct.  18.)  All  the  Tammany  candidates  have  protested 
against  the  name  of  an  independent  candidate  being  placed  on  the 
ticket  with  them.  This  they  can  do  under  the  ballot  law,  and  their 
game  is  a  shrewd  one  to  prevent  the  Independent  Candidate  from  hav- 
ing a  show  against  the  Tammany  candidate. 

(I^. ,  Oct.  89.)  County  Clerk  Keyser  refused  to  accept  the  certificate 
of  an  Independent  nomination  on  the  ground  that  a  large  number  of 
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the  260  names  attached  did  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
(Same  date.)  Judge  GuUen  of  the  Superior  Court  has  decided  that  the 
County  Clerk  must  receive  the  certificate.  (Same  date.)  The  County 
Democrats  of  the  Xth  Assembly  District  are  indignant  at  a  fraudulent 
nomination  made  in  their  name  by  part  of  their  County  Committee  and 
placed  on  the  official  ballot. 

(7Vi&.,  Nov.  9.)  Senator  Tedder's  defeat  is  explained  on  the  ground 
that  ''bogus  and  deceptive  tickets"  were  printed  on  the  official  ballot 
whereby  at  least  2000  persons  who  thought  they  were  voting  for  Vedder 
were  caused  to  vote  for  his  opponent. 

The  Article  next  remarked  upon  the  cost  of  printing  tbe 
ofScial  ballots,  and  the  risk  of  accident  preventing  a  snpply  at 
the  polls,  and  of  errors  in  their  makeup— either  of  which  con- 
tingencies might  raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
election. 

The  Tribune  states  (Nov.  3,)  that  the  number  of  ballots 
printed  for  the  city  of  New  York  was  six  and  a  half  millions 
and  the  cost  $25,000.  They  were  all  printed  at  one  establish- 
ment in  Park  Place  and  the  time  occupied  was  three  weeks. 
Suppose  during  this  period  a  fire  had  occurred  or  a  collapse  of 
the  building  as  happened  not  long  ago  to  a  printing  house  in 
the  same  vicinity ;  in  such  case  the  city  of  New  York  would 
have  been  without  official  ballots  on  election  day.  On  October 
20,  the  Tribime  under  the  heading,  "  A  costly  blunder  in  print- 
ing ballots"  states  that  "an  error  has  been  discovered  in  the 
official  ballots  since  their  completion  which  makes  about  one 
million  of  them  worthless."  The  error  was  in  only  one  of  the 
party  tickets  so  that  under  the  "  multiple  "  ballot  system  only 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  supply  was  invalidated,  and  there  hap- 
pened to  be  time  to  reprint  these  before  the  election.  Under 
a  blanket  ballot  system  the  entire  six  and  a  half  millions  would 
have  been  made  illegal  and  it  might  have  been  impossible  to 
replace  them  in  the  time  required. 

In  referring  to  the  cumbersome  size  of  the  blanket  ballot 
where  many  names  are  required  to  be  placed  upon  it,  the 
Article  suggested  that  such  a  ballot  in  New  York  for  the  next 
Presidential  election  might  contain  180  names  and  would  then 
require  to  be  at  least  one  foot  wide  and  four  feet  long.  The 
tickets  voted  at  the  last  New  York  city  election  as  printed 
together  in  the  Tribune  contained  388  names ;  and  allo^ng 
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for  spaces,  margins  and  headings,  a  blanket  ballot  to  embrace 
them  all  would  measure  not  less  than  18  inches  wide  and  six 
feet  long.  In  what  respect  would  the  printing  of  such  a  bal- 
lot by  the  million,  be  less  expensive,  or  its  use  be  more  con- 
venient than  where  it  is  divided  up  into  separate  tickets  ? 

If  the  danger  of  a  non-supply  of  ballots  at  the  poUs  on  elec- 
tion day  seem  fanciful,  let  us  see  what  has  actually  occurred  as 
reported  by  the  Tribune, 

(7Vi&.,  Nov.  10,  Special  from  Baltimore.)  In  the  St.  Leonard  District 
the  authorities  did  not  send  the  official  ballots  to  be  voted  according  to 
law.  ArVhen  the  packages  were  opened  at  the  polls  thej  were  found  to 
contain  instead  of  the  official  ballots  a  lot  of  old  copies  of  public  laws. 
Other  ballots  were  obtained  from  the  adjoining  precinct  but  some  of 
the  judges  refused  to  receive  them  and  left  the  polling  place.  The 
secret  ballot  did  not  prevent  the  Democrats  from  knowing  how  every 
man  voted  and  in  some  election  districts  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
utterly  ignored. 

(Trtb.,  Nov.  24,)  Mr.  Hill  proposes  to  count  out  Senator  Pick  because 
he  says  that  the  official  ballots  in  some  of  the  election  districts  were 
not  properly  distributed :  ballots  for  the  5th  district  having  been  acci- 
dently  sent  to  the  4th ;  those  intended  for  the  4th  to  the  8d  and  so  on. 

Again  from  the  Tribtme  of  Nov.  5. 

Bruggenen  ran  2000  votes  behind  his  ticket  and  it  is  asserted  that  he 
would  have  been  defeated  had  not  the  ballots  for  his  competitor  disap- 
peared in  some  mysterious  manner  from  nearly  every  precinct  where 
he  had  strength.  The  absence  of  the  tickets  is  attributed  to  the  Ring. 
It  is  also  said  that  votes  in  two  precincts  were  doctored  to  suit  the 
Ring  and  that  the  names  of  voters  who  did  not  come  to  the  polls  were 
recorded  as  voting  and  ballots  to  correspond  were  placed  by  the  election 
officers  in  the  ballot  box. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  complex  and  costly  contrivance 
of  numbering  the  ballots  and  having  stubs  to  correspond,  wliich 
was  intended  to  prevent  ballot  stealing,  ballot  changing  and 
ballot  stuffing  is  inefEectual  for  those  purposes. 

With  respect  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  voters  in  cor- 
rectly preparing  their  ballots,  and  the  delay  they  encountered 
in  reaching  the  polls,  we  subjoin  a  few  illustrations. 

(7Vil>.,  Nov.  4.)  In  New  York  City  there  was  some  trouble  at  the  polls 
on  account  of  folding  the  ballots  but  as  a  rule  the  inspectors  were 
patient  and  allowed  men  to  go  back  almost  any  number  of  times  to  get 
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their  ballots  in  proper  shape.  The  case  is  told  of  one  man  who  took 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  effort  to  arrange  his  ballot  and  then  gave  it 
up  in  disgust. 

(Same  issue.)  In  Nebraska  the  light  vote  was  due  partly  to  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system  of  voting  which  has  proved  cumbersome  especially 
in  Omaha  where  there  were  119  candidates  to  be  voted  for  on  the  State 
and  County  ticket  It  required  from  10  to  25  minutes  for  voters  ta 
mark  their  ballots  properly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  delay  many 
men  deserted  the  polling  places  after  waiting  in  line  one  hour  without 
being  able  to  reach  the  poUs. 

(2Vt6.,  Nov.  10.)  In  Cincinnati  the  vote  for  Governor  on  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  tickets  was  much  larger  than  for  the  liea- 
tenant  Governor.  This  is  accounted  for  by  voters  marking  the  Qoy^- 
nor's  name  and  supposing  they  were  thus  casting  a  straight  vote  for  all 
the  candidates  of  the  party. 

(Trib.j  Nov.  9.)  In  the  Ild  Assembly  District  of  Dutchess  Countj 
''  Each  man  on  the  State  ticket  gets  one  vote  less  than  the  one  printed 
ahead  of  him  and  this  is  a  common  occurrence." 

So  impatient  did  both  voters  and  election  officers  become 
with  the  delays,  difficulties  and  mistakes  experienced  in  voting 
that  in  many  cases  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  openly 
evaded  or  violated. 

(2Vt&.,  Nov.  6.)  Senator  Loughlin  says  that  in  his  District  voters  were 
crowded  out  of  the  booths,  and  heelers  led  men  into  the  booths  and 
voted  them  like  cattle  in  defiance  of  the  law.  He  says :  "I  have  heard 
of  hundreds  of  cases  in  twenty  or  thirty  different  districts  where  voters 
were  taken  right  into  the  booths  and  their  tickets  filled  out  for  them.*" 

(THb.y  Nov.  4.)  In  Sullivan  County  voters  on  the  slightest  pretext 
were  allowed  to  plead  physical  disability  and  to  take  with  them  into 
the  booths  workers  who  made  up  their  tickets  for  them. 

(Same  issue.)  In  New  York  City  hundreds  of  tramps  were  marched 
up  to  the  polling  place  by  election  inspectors  and  policemen  to  east 
their  ballots.  A  policeman  was  arrested  for  handling  pasters  and  show- 
ing men  how  to  vote. 

One  striking  featnre  of  the  November  elections,  was  the 
lightness  of  the  vote  in  several  States  using  the  Australian  bal- 
lot, even  in  those  where  unusual  political  excitement  prevailed 
This  was  especially  remarked  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Nebraska.  The  Tribune  calls  this  falling  off  in  New  York, 
"unaccountable"  and  can  only  suggest  "bribery"  or  "treach- 
ery" or  the  "want  of  a  blanket  ballot"  to  explain  it.  But  as 
Mr.  Depew  very  sensibly  says  in  answer  to  this  last  suggestion 
by  an  interviewer,  "  a  blanket  ballot  would  not  have  brought 
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out  people  who  stayed  away."  He  adds,  "  the  reason  is  some- 
thing nobody  has  been  able  to  find  out ;  the  newspapers  should 
investigate  it."  Onr  own  belief  is  that  a  very  important  if 
not  a  principal  cause  of  the  lightness  of  the  vote  in  New  York, 
as  in  Nebraska,  was  the  unwiUingness  of  thousands  of  voters  to 
go  through  the  delays,  perplexities,  and  vexations  imposed  by 
the  method  of  voting.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great 
majority  of  voters  are  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  kind  of 
clerical  labor  involved  in  correctly  marking  and  folding  a  bal- 
lot, and  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  the  trouble  and  criti- 
cism they  must  encounter  in  attempting  it.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  such  voters  are  too  indifferent  about  exercising 
their  electoral  privileges  in  any  case  and  the  expectation  of 
special  embarrassment  at  the  polls  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  them  at  home ;  particularly  when  the  smallest  error  in 
voting  might  invalidate  the  act  and  render  all  their  trouble  use- 
less. The  cumbersome  machinery  of  the  official  ballot  must 
thus  inevitably  result  in  largely  diminishing  the  general  vote 
and  this  is  one  of  its  most  serious  evils. 

"  Returns  are  coming  in  very  slowly  "  was  the  report  in  the 
Trihv/ne  from  all  quarters  on  the  morning  after  the  elections. 
"  The  vote  is  very  close  and  defective  ballots  may  be  thrown 
out  sufficient  to  change  the  majority."  "  Errors  are  being  dis- 
covered in  the  returns."  "The  returns  are  being  tampered 
with.*'  These  were  the  burden  of  many  despatches  in  succeed- 
ing days,  and  while  we  write  (some  two  weeks  later)  bitter  con- 
tests respecting  the  legality  of  admitted  and  rejected  votes  are 
proceeding  before  several  Boards  of  Canvassers  in  New  York 
and  a  similar  one  over  the  election  of  Mayor  in  Newark  is  being 
waged  in  the  Coorts  of  New  Jersey.  By  the  law  in  New 
York  questions  relating  to  the  validity  of  ballots  may  be 
brought  before  the  Superior  Court  on  appeal  from  a  Board  of 
Canvassers,  and  the  Tribune  announces  (Nov.  18,)  with  regard 
to  one  of  these  disputes  "  the  real  battle  will  begin  before  the 
Courts  to-morrow  morning."  That  a  deadlock  wiQ  occur  in 
the  Legislature,  and  disputes  in  both  houses  over  elections  of 
members,  seems  almost  inevitable.  It  will  at  least  be  ex- 
tremely fortunate  if  the  melancholy  spectacle  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  official  ballot  in  Connecticut  is  not  repeated  in  New 
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York;  the  Legislature  blocked,  the  whole  State  govemment 
paralyzed  and  the  Courts  kept  busily  employed  in  washing 
dirty  political  linen«  Possibly  in  such  case,  so  bewildered  will 
the  legislative  teamsters  on  both  sides  become  in  their  vain 
efforts  to  extricate  the  Commonwealth  from  its  slough  by  some 
other  mode  than  the  honest  performance  of  their  own  constitu- 
tional duty,  that  they  will  fall  to  imploring  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  "  as  a  great  favor  to  both  political  parties  "  to  trans- 
cend its  jurisdiction,  to  hear  and  determine  questions  of  legisla- 
tive function  which  it  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  and  to  go 
through  the  solemn  farce  of  rendering  advice  thereon  which  it 
has  no  power  to  enforce  and  no  authoritative  assurance  that  it 
will  be  followed  or  respected  by  anybody.*  To  such  extremi- 
ties has  the  oflBcial  ballot  already  brought  us-  Is  there  not 
reason  to  fear  what  complications  and  dangers  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  may  bring  in  its  train  ? 

Henry  T.  Blakk. 

*  Apart  from  all  queBtions  of  jurisdiction,  that  our  courts  of  law 
should  be  dragged  as  little  as  possible  into  purely  political  controverstes 
needs  no  argument.  As  a  mode  of  solving  the  Legislative  deadlock  in 
Connecticut  over  legal  questions  connected  with  the  Gubernatorial 
election  nothing  could  be  more  dignified  and  appropriate  than  the  sub- 
mission of  such  questions  to  a  competent  and  impartial  tribunal.  In 
such  case  however  would  it  not  be  most  suitable  and  satisfactory  for 
the  Legislature  (following  the  precedent  set  by  Congress  in  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  Presidential  dispute)  to  create  a  special  tribunal  or  commission 
for  the  purpose  with  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  the  questions 
in  issue  and  to  render  a  decisive  and  binding  judgment?  The  crea- 
tion of  such  a  commission  is  fully  within  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature,  and  with  such  men  at  command  as  Elx-Judges 
Park,  Pardee,  Qranger,  Hovey,  and  Loomis  it  would  be  possible  to 
compose  one  which  would  command  the  absolute  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  parties. 
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Amiclb  IIL— some  recent  WRITmQS  OF  AN 
INDIAN  RAJAR 

The  Proposed  Poorhouee  and  Orphanage  for  the  City  of  Hyderabad  ; 
Harimaitism  and  How  to  Prevent  it ;  The  Industries  of  Ancient  India 
[in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  1891].  Bj  Rajah  Mubu  Mah ohab, 
of  Hyderabad. 

Thesb  three  essays  treat  of  entirely  different  subjects,  but 
it  seems  fitting  to  review  them  in  one  Article,  not  only  because 
they  are  the  product  of  the  same  pen,  but  also  because,  taken 
together,  they  well  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  social  problems 
which  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educated 
and  enlightened  East  Indians. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  first  noblemen  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  native  Indian  States.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  his  city  palace  and  his  coimtry  seats ;  who  orders  his  own 
elephants  to  the  door,  when  he  wishes  to  take  a  ride  or  send 
his  guests  to  see  the  town ;  and  who  entertains  with  princely 
hospitality  strangers  who  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
introduced  to  him.  Yet  with  all  his  wealth  and  position  he 
does  not  spend  his  time  in  that  luxurious  idleness  which  many 
people  in  this  longitude  associate  with  the  life  of  an  Indian 
rajah.  Himself  a  master  of  the  English  language,  he  is  giv- 
ing his  sons  the  best  education  that  India  affords,  and  devotes 
his  own  time  and  his  own  scholarship  to  the  advancement  of 
his  people.  Though  an  orthodox  Hindu  in  religion,  he  had 
the  courage,  when  the  Pundita  Ramabai  visited  Hyderabad,  to 
oi^en  his  own  durbar-hall  to  her,  and  t6  preside  at  a  meeting 
which  she  addressed  on  behalf  of  a  reform  in  the  condition  of 
cliild  widows.  These  short  articles  thus  derive  from  the  re- 
markable personality  of  their  author  an  importance  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  their  length. 

The  first  essay  is  on  a  topic  of  purely  local  interest.  It  is 
an  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage  and  poor- 
house  in  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.     The  kingdom 
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of  Hyderabad  covers,  as  is  well  known,  the  larger  part  of  the 
great  triangular  plateau  in  the  center  of  India,  known  as  the 
Deccan.  It  has  an  area  of  93,000  square  miles  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  nine  millions.  It  is  not,  however,  under 
British  rule.  The  British  Grovemment  is  represented  only  by 
a  resident,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the  Nizam  when  called 
upon,  and  though  the  power  of  the  British  empire  is  repre- 
sented by  a  considerable  military  force  stationed  at  Secundera- 
bad  to  help  the  Nizam,  should  he  need  it,  the  English  do  not 
govern  the  country.  The  feudal  system  still  prevails  there. 
The  great  vassals  of  the  Nizam  have  practically  full  control 
of  the  land  which  they  hold  by  military  tenure,  and  the 
Nizam  himself,  though  he  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  body 
guard  of  Amazons,  does  not  wield  the  powers  of  a  strong, 
centralized  government.  Many  of  the  administrative  institu- 
tions, therefore,  which  we  consider  a  matter  of  course  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  such  as  orphan  asylums  and  work  houses, 
have  not  yet  taken  root  in  Hyderabad. 

The  author  begins  his  essay  by  explaining  that  the  govern- 
ment of  every  country  must  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens,  and  he  argues :  ^'  As  the  government,  in  addition  to 
its  numerous  other  claims,  has  a  paternal  claim  also  on  all  its 
subjects,  it  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  every  one  of  its  subjects  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  evident  that  bo 
father  will  be  pleased  to  see  some  of  his  children  rolling  in 
wealth  and  ease,  while  others  are  sunk  in  destitution  and 
misery."  He  then  explains  the  miserable  condition  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  parents,  shows  how  easily  they  become 
chronic  beggars  simply  from  lack  of  proper  training,  and 
argues  that  an  orphanage  would  make  these  people  self-sup- 
porting. The  poorhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  used  for 
those  who  are  perfectly  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood,  while 
for  youthful  beggars  and  unemployed  men  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  arts  and  manufactures  should  be  established.  "  Imme- 
diately on  the  carrying  out  of  these  proposals,"  he  says,  "  the 
profession  of  begging,  which  is  morally  and  religiously  ad- 
mitted to  be  unworthy,  will  entirely  cease.  By  this  means 
every  person  will  find  a  respectable  means  of  obtaining  his 
daily  bread."     He  estimates  that  the  sum  of  15,000  rupees 
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would  be  needed  for  the  confltmction  of  a  building  containing 
500  persons,  and  suggests  that  half  of  this  sum  be  given  by 
the  government,  and  that  half  be  raised  by  a  lottery.  The 
cost  of  supplying  food  would  not  exceed  3,000  rupees,  and  he 
proposes  to  draw  this  sum  from  several  sources,  namely,  from 
an  appropriation  by  the  government,  from  a  small  income  tax, 
from  an  assessment  on  the  amount  given  for  offerings  to  saints, 
and  from  public  contributions. 

The  second  of  the  papers  deals  with  what  is  probably  the 
worst  feature  of  social  life  in  India,  infant  marriages.    The 
word  which  serves  as  a  title  for  the  paper  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  certain  Hari  Mohan  Maiti,  who  not  long  ago  caused 
the  death  of  his  child  wife,  but  who  was  not  punished,  because 
the  Indian  penal  code  provides  no  penalty  for  such  crimes  as 
his,  girls  being  permitted  to  marry  in  India  at  the  age  of  ten. 
This  case  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  India,  and  has 
finally  resulted  in  raising  the  so-called  "  age  of  consent "  from 
ten  to  twelve  years.     The  Kajah  Murli  Manohar,  in  his  pam- 
phlet, sets  himself  squarely  on  the  side  of  the  reformers  by 
urging  that  the  government  should  raise  the  age  of  consent  to 
fourteen  years.     His  argument  is  mainly  physiological,  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  numerous  physicians  as  to  the  bad 
effect  of  infant  marriages  on  the  physique  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation.    He  considers,  however,   various  other  means  which 
have  been  proposed  for  accomplishing  the  desired  reform. 
Some  have  suggested  the  spread  of  education  ;  some  advocate 
sending  out  missionaries;   some  wish  to  withhold  university 
honors  from  married  men  ;  some  wish  to  inflict  fines  on  mar- 
riages of  boys  and  girls  below  a  certain  age  ;  and  some  think 
that  the  formation  of  social  reform  associations  may  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.     But  he  maintains  that,  while  all  of 
these  private  measures  may  assist,  nothing  short  of  coercive 
legislation  can  be  fully  successful,  and  he  thinks  that  the  na- 
tive population,  though  they  may  oppose  this  in  the  beginning, 
wiU  in  the  end  yield.    He  says :  "  The  conservative  population 
of  India  had  no  liking  for  sanitation  or  vaccination ;  they  never 
liked  to  be  taxed  for  education,  for  roads,  etc.,  but  the  govern- 
ment, considering  it  the  duty  of  every  civilized  administration, 
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have  of  their  own  accord  initiated  these  beneficent  measoreg ; 
the  people  have  quietly  submitted  to  these  measures,  as  in  the 
long  run  they  have  found  out  that  these  were  necessary  for 
their  well-being." 

The  third  essay  treats  of  the  historical  development  of 
Indian  industries.  In  it  the  author  marshals  before  us  the 
descriptions  of  splendid  arms,  accoutrements,  jewelry  and  iron 
utensils,  and  the  allusions  to  the  art  of  weaving,  to  horges 
with  golden  ornaments,  golden  crowns,  golden  breast-plates, 
bracelets,  anklets,  etc.,  which  are  found  in  the  Eig  Veda. 
Then  he  gives  quotations  from  Megasthenes,  the  Greek  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Chandragupta  in  the  4th  century  B.  C, 
and  from  the  early  Chinese  travelers  such  as  Fa  Hian,  who 
came  to  India  about  400  A.  D.,  and  Houen  Tsang,  all  of  whom 
allude  to  the  wonderful  products  of  Indian  art.  Finally  he 
shows  by  reference  to  the  still  existing  masterpieces  of  Indian 
architecture,  to  the  great  Temple  of  Madura  with  its  nine 
gopuras  and  its  Hall  of  the  Tiiousand  Columns,  and  to  other 
marvelous  products  of  a  few  centuries  ago,  what  a  high  grade 
of  perfection  has  been  attained  by  Indian  builders.  But  he 
says  little  of  modem  Indian  art,  which  he  evidently  considere 
to  be  in  a  state  of  relative  decadence,  and  the  article  ends  with 
an  appeal  to  raise  it  to  its  former  grandeur.  "Now  that  the 
British  Government,"  he  says,  "has  firmly  established  itg 
supremacy  in  this  land  of  proverbial  'wealth  and  importance,' 
and  a  century  of  British  rule  has  conferred  security  of  property 
and  person  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  empire,  it  is  time 
enough  that  the  people  exerted  themselves  a  little  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  every  such  attempt  means  an  amount  of  capital 
which  Indian  capitalists  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  bring 
into  the  field.  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  state  aid. 
When  the  Indians  are  unable  to  help  themselves,  even  in  the 
matter  of  social  reform,  and  hundreds  of  memorials  are  being 
addressed  to  Government  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  it  is  idle 
to  expect  them  to  inaugurate  schemes  which,  unaided  by  the 
state,  under  existing  circumstances  in  India  must  end  in  total 
failure." 
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Thougli  these  papers  are  on  entirely  different  subjects,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  one  thread  of  state  help  runs  through 
them  all;  how  hopeless  the  author  seems  to  be  of  canying 
out  any  reforms  excepting  by  the  aid  of  the  Government.     It 
is  not  only  in  this  respect  that  the  articles  oflEer  an  instructive 
object  lesson  on  the  difference  between  Indian  circumstances 
and  our  own.     All  three  of  them  touch  upon  topics  which  are 
important  to  us,  and  which  furnish  the  subject  matter  of  re- 
formatory efforts  in  our  country,  but  in  all  three  cases  India 
and  America  seem  to  approach  the  same  question  from  opposite 
sides.     K  poor  relief  is  in  question,  the  Indian  reformer  urges 
the  necessity  of  at  least  doing  something  to  aid  the  unfortunate, 
while  in  our  country  the  evil  that  we  have  to  contend  against 
is  that  of  a  lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money. 
In  the  matter  of  social  reform,  the  Indian  is  trying  to  over- 
come the  cruelly  strict  views  of  the  marriage  relation  enjoined 
by  the  Brahmans,  which  not  only  force  girls  into  matrimony 
before  they  have  attained  the  age  at  which  they  are  physically 
capable  of  assuming  marital  responsibilities,  but  even  condemn 
them  to  a  life-long  widowhood,  if  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
lose  by  death  the  boy  to  whom  they  have  been  betrothed.     In 
our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  evil  is  the  ease  with 
which  divorces  are  granted  and  the  looseness  of  the  marriage 
tie.     Finally,  on  the  subject  of  industry,  the  great  desideratum 
in  India  is,  by  technical  schools  and  other  means,  to  stir  up 
the  ambition  of  Indian  mechanics  and  artists.     We,  too,  have 
of  late  years  been  doing  much  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  mechanical  arts.    Manual  training  has  already  been  intro- 
duced as  a  regular  study  into  many  of  our  public  schools,  and 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  educational  workers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.     But  the  need  of  such  training  comes  with  us  not 
from  defective  ambition.    It  is  rather  a  result  of  excessive 
ambition,  in  consequence  of  which   every  boy  who  has  any 
education  aspires  to  positions  which  he  is  morally  certain  of 
never  reaching,  and  thus  neglects  the  mechanical  arts  in  which 
he  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  livelihood.     Man- 
ual training  is  here  the  corrective  of  too  literary  an  education, 
while  in  India  it  is  desired  as  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  any  education  at  all  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
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Article  IV.— THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL LIFE. 

That  shrewd  and  witty  Frenchman,  Max  O'Rell,  in  his 
John  Bull  and  His  lakmd^  describes  a  dinner — at  which  he 
was  himself  a  gnest — ^given  by  a  certain  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don to  a  hundred  of  the  leading  journalists,  literary  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  metropolis.  At  dessert  the  Lord  Mayor, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  these  learned  gentlemen,  took  the 
opportunity  to  air  his  views  concerning  education.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "you  know  I  admire  education  very  much,  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  really  does  as  much  good  as  is  supposed.  In 
fact  I'm  inclined  to  believe  that  it  does  as  much  harm  as  good. 
According  to  my  ideas,  every  boy  of  twelve  should  be  taken 
from  school  and  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  and 
cheese.  It  is  quite  enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  to  know  a  little  history  and  geography.  More 
education  than  this  can  only  do  him  harm  by  turning  away 
his  attention  from  the  main  object  in  life,  i.  e.  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  Look  at  my  case " — and  we  can  readily  imagine  the 
air  of  mingled  superiority  and  contempt  with  which  he  uttered 
these  words,  as  he  surveyed  the  assembled  company — "  look  at 
my  case.  I  left  home  at  eleven  years  of  age  to  learn  a  trade. 
I  never  had  more  than  an  elementary  education ;  and  yet,  you 
see,  I  am  now  Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

Our  friend,  the  Lord  Mayor,  represents  a  very  considerable 
class  of  so-called  "self-made"  men,  who  in  certain  narrow 
lines  have  won  phenomenal  success,  notwithstanding  very  lim- 
ited advantages  for  education  in  their  early  life,  and  who  on 
this  account  are  inclined  to  place  a  very  low  estimate  upon  the 
value  of  education  and  especially  of  a  college  education.  And 
the  very  success  which  these  men  have  achieved  despite  their 
lack  of  the  training  of  the  schools,  casts  such  a  glamour  over 
their  opinions,  as  to  deceive  multitudes  of  people  into  the 
notion,  that  education  beyond  the  mere  fundamentals,  the  bare 
elements,  is  really  of  little  help  in  getting  on  in  the  world  and 
therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  waste  of  time.     This  ides 
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ig  much  more  widely  prevalent  than  many  are  wont  to  imagine. 
Teachers  who  try  to  secure  for  their  pupils  a  longer  period  or 
wider  opportunities  for  study,  constantly  encoimter  it.  Not 
only  are  parents  to  a  very  large  eirtent  imbued  with  it,  but 
young  people,  becoming  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the  dis- 
cipline and  knowledge  which  education  bestows  are  of  trifling 
impoi-tance  in  calculating  the  chances  of  success  in  life,  lose 
interest  in  their  studies  and  put  into  their  work  little  or  no 
energy  or  enthusiasm,  without  which  education  in  any  true 
sense  is  impossible ;  and  at  the  earliest  moment  they  eagerly 
turn  their  backs  upon  book  and  school  and  rush  forth  into  the 
business  of  life  with  no  adequate  preparation  for  its  higher 
enjoyments  or  for  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  A  few — a 
very  few — by  dint  of  native  ability,  in  a  measure  overcome  the 
disadvantages  imposed  by  their  lack  of  early  training  and 
achieve  an  acknowledged  success,  while  very  many,  lured  on 
by  the  ignis  fatuua  which  the  career  of  the  self-made  man  has 
held  out  before  them,  make  an  absolute  failure,  or  only  barely 
escape  such  a  fate.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  few — hardly  more 
than  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  those  who  enter — remain 
to  complete  the  grammar-school  course,  and  few  graduate  from 
the  high  school;  while  a  very  small  number,  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  population  and  the  • 
standard  of  education  that  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  for 
entrance  into  the  learned  professions,  go  forward  into  the  col- 
lege or  the  imiversity. 

We  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  honor  due  to  those 
men  who  have  won  conspicuous  success  upon  a  small  capital  of 
school  learning.  Some  of  them  have  frankly  confessed  that  a 
larger  success,  one  of  finer  and  more  enduring  quality,  would 
have  been  theirs,  but  for  their  lack  of  this  one  thing.  Henry 
Clay,  with  all  his  magnificent  powers,  recognized  the  fact  that 
Webster  and  Calhoun  had  something,  wliich  he  himself  did 
not  possess,  something  without  which  he  could  never  hope  to 
equal  them. 

The  prevailing  cant  of  and  about  "  self-made  "  men  has,  in 

the  way  which  we  have  described,  worked  no  little  mischief. 

If  any  one  could  justly  apply  that  term  to  himself,  it  was  Dr. 

Benjamin  Franklin ;  and  yet  he  was  the  last  man  to  make  any 
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such  claim.  He  knew  too  well  wbat  a  variety  of  elementfi, 
influences,  and  forces  enter  into  the  manufactore  of  the  so- 
called  self-made  man,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  which,  are 
entirely  beyond,  or  at  least  only  in  a  limited  degree  within  hig 
own  control.  One  day  a  "  self-made "  man  boasted  of  it  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Franklin.  With  his  nsual  ready  wit  the 
philosopher,  holding  np  an  egg,  dryly  remarked — "  Yes,  self- 
made  about  as  much  as  that  egg  is." 

Now,  if  we  analyze  the  rationale  of  the  self-made  man  and 
«Bee  what  elements  or  agencies  have  conspired  to  produce  his 
success,  we  shall  find  that  they  may  be  resolved  into  three — 
first,  his  own  native  endowments  which  he  possesses  as  the 
result  of  the  occult  laws  of  heredity  and  for  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  which  he  deserves  neither  credit  nor  discredit ;  secood, 
the  opportunities  for  the   exercise  of  his   natural    abilities, 
opportunities  that  have  come  in  his  way  without  effort  on  his 
part,  or  which  he  has  discovered,  not  made  (mind  you),  meagre, 
it  may  be,  so  far  as  mere  schooling  is  concerned,  but  often, 
indeed  generally,  large  and  ample  of  their  kind,  so  far  as  the 
environment  of  circumstances — ^the  "  university  of  life  " — can 
furnish  them.     Here,  too,  the  mere  possession  of  opportunity 
brings  no  credit  to  a  man,  for,  however  it  may  appear  from  a 
superficial  view,  men  do   not  often  create  opportunities  for 
themselves.    They  already  exist;  men  only  discover,  utilize, 
and  develop  them.     Our  Nevada  and  Colorado  millionaires, 
who  have  won  their  riches  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountainfi, 
did  not  create  the  opportunities  which  have  given  them  wealth. 
They  discovered  them  and  skilfully  used  them.     So  too  the 
great  lumber  kings  of  the  Northwest,   who  have  enriched 
themselves,  by  denuding,  often  recklessly,   her   vast    timber 
lands.    In   like   manner  Andrew   Carnegie  and  Jay  Gould, 
both  men  of  very  unusual  native  ability,  did   not    create 
the  opportunities  which  have  borne  them  on  to  fortune.     The 
former  saw  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  large  demand  for 
steel  rails  and  by  the  high  tariff  upon  the  foreign  article  and 
skilfully  took  advantage  of  it.     While  the  latter  found  hifi 
opportunity  in  manipulating  vast  railway  enterprises  and  has 
used  it,  probably  not  always  with  entire  regard  for  what  \& 
right  and  just,  to  make  of  himself   a  modem  CroesuB.     No 
more  did  Abraham  Lincoln  create  that  supreme  opportunity— 
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the  opportunity  of  an  age — which  was  to  stamp  his  name  upon 
his  country's  history  as  its  second  Washington.     That  oppor- 
tunity was  the  result  of  mighty  forces  which  had  been  slowly 
accumulating  strength  for  a  century  before.    That  opportunity 
came  to  him,  because  in  temperament,  character,  and  native 
intellectual  force  he  was  preeminently  qualified  to  use  it ;  and 
had  it  not  come  to  him,  in  all  human  probability  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  have  been  only  one  among  thousands  of  eminent  men 
of  his  time,  instead  of  towering  above  his  contemporaries,  like 
Mont  Blanc  among  his  fellow  peaks.     Opportunity,  after  all, 
plays  a  most  important,  indeed  an  essential,  part  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  self-made  man.     The  old  proverb — "  Fah&r  est 
quisque  fortunae  8uae'*^ — ^with  which  our  youthful  wits  were 
required  to  wrestle  as  a  school  composition  subject,  is  true  in  a 
most  significant  and  vital  sense,  but  with  very  decided  limita- 
tions, imposed  by  native  ability  and  opportunity.     The  third 
factor  in  the  manufacture  of  the  self-made  man  and  the  one 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  due  credit  is  the  use  that  he  makes 
of  the  capacities  which  God  and  nature  have  given  him,  and 
of  the  opportunities  that  have  come  in  his  way,  or  that  he  has 
discovered  for  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  native  keenness  of 
discernment.      In  the  last  analysis,  then,  your  "  self-made  " 
man  is  really  self-made  only  so  far  as  he  uses  the  powers  and 
opportunities  he  has  received.     Hence  we  may  aflirm,  that  any 
man  is  self-made,  who  makes  the  most  of  himself  and  of  the 
world  about  him.     The  self-made  man  does  not  manufacture 
himself  out  of  nothing,  as  so  much  of  current  talk  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.      He  must  have  materials  furnished  to  his 
hand,  ability,  that  nature  gives   him,  opportunity,  that  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  bestows.      The  university  and  the 
college  cannot  make  a  man,  and  because  they  cannot,  the  un- 
thinking imagine  that  they  are  a  failure.     Their  ofiice,  rather, 
and  their  glory  is,  to  help  the  student  to  make  himself,  and 
just  so  far  as  he  uses  the  advantages  that  they  furnish,  he  is  a 
self-made  man.     The  man  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  col- 
lege has  no  monopoly,  then,  of  self-manufacture.     The  college 
graduate  may  equally  style  himself  self-made,  provided  he  has 
made  the  most  out  of  his  own  powers  by  using  to  the  full  the 
opportunities  which  the  imiversity  or  the  college  supplies. 
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The  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  general  public  towards  the  higher  education. 
During  this  period  our  universities  and  colleges  have  made  an 
immense  advance — so  immense  that  graduates  of  thirty  years 
ago  hardly  recognize  the  institutions  from  which  they  went 
forth.  They  have  greatly  extended  the  range  of  studio  par- 
sued  and  have  vastly  enlarged  in  every  department  the  facili- 
ties for  the  best  instruction ;  and  they  have  fairly  revolution- 
ized the  methods  of  teaching,  making  them  broader,  more 
elastic,  more  inspiring.  And  yet,  for  all  that,  the  number 
attending  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and 
population.*    We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by 

♦According  to  the  Census  of  1850  there  were  834  colleges,  with  27,150 
students*  or  one  to  every  720  of  the  white  population.  DeBoufs  Review 
for  1857  (quoted  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1885-6  and  1887-8)  gives  substantially  the  same  result,  1  to  every  733  in 
29  States.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  college  preparatory  students 
were  included.  Reckoning  these  at  one-third  of  the  total — ^a  fair  esti- 
mate—the number  of  college  students  proper  was  in  1850  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  1.075  of  the  white  population.  The  Census  of 
1880  enumerates  487  institutions  with  56,120  students  in  attendance.  It 
is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  number  of  colleges  and  of  students  had 
actually  doubled  in  ten  years.  A  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  1870 
and  subsequent  years  shows  that  in  1860  there  could  not  have  been 
much  above  800  chartered  colleges,  authorized  to  confer  degrees  and 
with  students  of  college  grade  in  actual  attendance.  In  that  year  there 
were  probably  less  than  40,000  students,  including  preparatory :  and 
reckoning  the  latter  as  at  least  a  third  of  the  whole,  the  proportion  of 
college  students  proper  to  the  white  population  is  substantially  the 
same  as  before.  In  1870  the  Census  reported  879  institutions,  with 
64,410  students,  88  schools  and  1,710  students  less  than  the  Census  of 
1860.  After  all  reasonable  deductions  are  made  it  appears  that  there 
were  in  1870  somewhat  less  than  80,000  students  of  full  college  grade, 
or  about  I  in  every  1200  of  the  white  population.  The  comparatire 
tables  of  college  attendance  for  the  years  1875-6  and  1885-6,  contained 
in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  the  latter  year,  are  pertinent  to  our 
inquiry.  In  the  former  year  the  number  of  college  students  in  3i)9 
institutions  reporting  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  1713  of  the 
entire  population,  or  about  1500  of  the  white  population  ;  of  both  col- 
lege and  scientific  students,  871  institutions  reporting,  the  proportion 
was  one  to  every  1895  of  the  entire  population,  or  1220  of  the  white 
population.  Ten  years  later,  800  colleges  reporting,  there  was  one  col- 
lege student  to  every  1690  of  the  whole  population,  or  1450  of  the  white 
population ;  of  both  college  and  scientific,  371  institutions  reporting, 
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the  large  increase,  that  has  come  to  the  few  great  centers  of 
higher  learning,  like  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Ann  Arbor, 
and  some  others.  WhUe  these  have  more  than  donbled  in 
number  of  students  within  quite  a  recent  period,  most  of  our 
institutions  have  had  but  a  moderate  growth,  when  compared 
with  the  expansion  of  wealth  and  population,— especially  the 
former, — that  has  been  going  on  about  them.  The  masses  of 
the  people  have  been  slowly  growing  away  from  the  college. 
They  have  come  to  look  upon  a  college  education  as  not  only 
not  fitting  a  person  to  "  get  on  in  the  world,"  but  in  fact  as 
positively  disqualifying  him  for  making  a  success  of  life.  Our 
modem  Philistines  regard  coUege-bred  men  as  visionary,  mere 
theorists  and  doctrinaires,  out  of  place,  when  they  enter  the 
field  of  politics  or  economics,  without  aptitude  for  business,  in 
fact  as  unfitted  by  their  education  for  practical  life  in  general. 
It  is  urged  that  they  have  so  long  been  secluded  in  the  cloisters 
of  learning,  occupied  with  subjects  which  have  no  living  rela- 
tion with  the  actual  and  real,  that  they  have  lost  touch  with 
the  world  and  find  it  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
put  themselves  in  articulation  with  it.  We  are  told  that  our 
civilization  is  mainly  industrial,  and  the  demand  is  therefore 

there  was  one  to  every  1,868  of  the  whole  population,  or  about  1,180  of 
the  white  population.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  responsible  for 
tlie  figures  based  upon  the  white  population.  In  comparing  the  later 
figures  with  those  of  1850  and  I860,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
number  of  distinctively  scientific  students  in  those  years  was  too  small 
to  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  calculation.  All  such  statistics  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  incomplete  and  their  value  for  dose  comparison 
is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  fact,  that  no  two  censuses  are  identical  in 
methods  of  preparation.  But  they  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the 
period  since  the  war  has  witnessed  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  those  seeking  a  college  education,  relatively  to  the  popula- 
tion. They  indicate,  however,  a  slight  present  advance,  perhaps  more 
apparent  than  real,  as  compared  with  fifteen  years  ago.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  comparing  the  years  1885-6 
and  1875-6,  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States  show  a  decided 
increase.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  there  is  a 
considerable  diminution,  which  is  still  more  marked  in  the  Western 
States.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  college  students  as  compared 
with  that  of  oiu-  national  wealth  may  be  indicated,  of  course  very 
roughly,  as  follows :  In  1850  there  was  one  student  to  every  $400,000  of 
valuation;  in  1860,  one  to  every  $660,000;  in  1880,  one  to  every 
11,100,000;  in  1890,  one  to  every  $1,350,000. 
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made,  that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  shape  their  policy 
accordingly  and  place  the  main  emphasis,  not  upon  training  tbe 
mind  and  enlarging  the  higher  intelligence  on  those  lineg 
which  dignify  and  ennoble  humanity  and  human  life,  bat 
upon  such  an  education  as  shall  be  of  immediate  and  direct 
use  in  some  money-making  occupation.  Possessed  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  little  of  professional  value  in  the  higher 
education,  the  great  majority  enter  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions by  a  short  cut,  direct  from  the  common  school  or  the 
high  school,  without  passing  through  the  doors  of  the  college,* 
until  it  has  become  almost  a  caricature  to  describe  the  profes- 
sions, or  at  least  the  mass  of  those  in  them,  as  learned. 

This  disposition  to  depreciate  and  undervalue  a  college  edu- 
cation is  easily  accounted  for.  It  has  its  genesis  in  an  essen- 
tially narrow  conception  of  the  true  nature  and  aims  of  life  and 
hence  of  education  itself;  in  the  hurry  and  restlessness  go 
characteristic  of  our  country,  and  especially  in  that  intensely 
mercenary  spirit,  which  applies  the  money  test  to  everything 
and  determines  the  value  of  everything  by  the  degree  in  which 
it  possesses  the  touch  of  Midas,  the  ability  to  turn  all  things 
into  gold.  "  This  one  thing  I  think  and  dream  and  plan  about  ; 
this  one  thing  I  do — make  money  " — that  is  an  epitome  of  the 
lives  of  multitudes,  until  our  nation  has  become  the  richest  in 
the  world,  with  the  largest  individual  fortunes  and  the  great 
est  number  of  them,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  has  quite  clearly  proved,  practi- 
cally owning  these  United  States.  The  masses  virtually  "  ideal- 
ize" the  millionaire  and  the  nation  has  become  thoroughly 
steeped  in  this  practical  materialism,  which  regards  money  as 

*  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  there 
were,  in  1888,  6,612  students  in  Theology.  Of  these,  1,488,  or  28  per 
cent,  had  taken  a  preliminary  degree  in  Letters  or  Science.  Of  3.667 
Law  students,  662,  or  18  per  cent,  had  taken  the  preliminary  degree. 
In  Medicine  there  were  18,518  students.  Of  these,  1,983,  or  less  than 
10  per  cent,  were  graduates  in  Letters  or  Science.  Thus  it  appears  that 
of  a  total  of  28,692  professional  students,  only  about  17  per  cent,  or 
after  due  allowance  is  made  for  possible  incompleteness  in  the  statistics, 
20  per  cent,  have  graduated  in  Letters  or  Science,  before  entering  upon 
a  course  of  special  or  technical  education.  The  showing  for  New  Eng- 
land is  much  better,  the  proportion  rising  to  50  per  cent.,  i.  e.  65  per 
cent,  in  Theology,  66  in  Law,  and  80  in  Medicine. 
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the  meaeare  of  success  and  places  upon  every  man  the  broker's 
valuation — "  tanti  qtbantum  habeas  ^,"  as  Horace  says.  In 
.building  and  maintaining  churches  and  colleges,  with  too  many 
people  the  question  is  not,  what  good  can  be  accomplished 
thereby  in  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  com- 
munity, in  helping  men  to  live  purer,  nobler,  more  useful  livbs, 
but "  how  much  money  is  there  in  it,  what  grist  will  it  bring  to 
my  mill?"  In  such  an  atmosphere  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
liberal  education  is  neglected,  because  the  four  years  spent  in 
acquiring  it  are  regarded  as  just  so  much  time  subtracted  from 
money-getting  and  because  education  cannot  be  capitalized  in 
60  many  dollars  and  cents. 

Those  who  maintain,  that  a  college  education  disqualifies,  or 
at  all  events,  does  not  in  any  appreciable  degree  fit  men  for 
practical  life,  are  fond  of  assuming  that  it  is  only  the  various 
forms  of  mercantile  life,  manufacturing  and  industrial  pursuits 
in  general,  that  can  properly  be  included  in  practical  life,  and 
that  any  person  outside  of  these  is  presumptively  not  a  practi- 
cal man.  But  is  not  this  essentially  a  very  narrow  view,  quite 
worthy  of  that  utilitarian  spirit,  which  sees  little  or  no  use  in 
anything  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  making  money? 
Does  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  sells  tape  or  sugar  over  a  coun- 
ter, manages  a  railroad  or  carries  on  a  bank,  manufactures 
steel  rails  or  grindstones,  runs  a  sheep  ranch  or  deals  in  real- 
estate,  works  a  mine  or  hammers  an  anvil  constitute  him  a 
practical  man  to  the  exclusion  of  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  teacher,  the  philanthropist,  the  man  of  science  or 
of  letters  ?  The  truth  is,  no  one  occupation  or  class  of  occupa- 
tions can  properly  claim  to  constitute  practical  life  either  wholly 
or  chiefly.  Indeed,  in  business  life  you  will  find  quite  as  many 
men  wanting  in  practicality,  as  in  other  employments.  Else 
why  is  it,  that  the  yearly  average  of  actual  reported  failures  in 
business  in  the  United  States  is  about  twelve  thousand  ?  Whv 
is  it,  that  of  all  who  go  into  business  on  their  own  account,  the 
country  over,  ninety  per  cent.,  according  to  competent  authori- 
ties, do  not  make  a  success  of  it,  while  some  put  the  proportion 
as  high  as  ninety-five  per  cent  ?  Not  that  all  these  actually  go 
into  insolvency,  but  they  simply  fail  to  succeed.  Making  due 
allowance  for  all  those  causes  of  failure  that  are  beyond  the 
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control  of  the  individnal,  these  facts  are  a  sofflcient  commen- 
tary upon  the  sapercilions  claim  of  so  many  business  men,  that 
business  life  has  substantially  a  monopoly  of  practiced  life  and 
of  practical  qualities.  The  fact  is,  all  the  activities  of  life 
which  bring  men  into  relations  of  service  or  of  influence  with 
one  another  make  up  practical  life.  Indeed,  practical  life  is 
as  wide  as  humanity  and  includes  all  those  pursuits  which  bear 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  weU  as  upon  the  physical 
and  material  interests,  of  mankind. 

The  practical  quality  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  education. 
If  it  does  not  already  exist  potentially  in  the  very  nature  and 
being,  no  amount  of  business  experience  or  of  education  can 
create  it.  If  it  is  ah-eady  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  a 
man's  nature,  experience  and  education  will  develop,  strengthen 
and  enlarge  it.  The  opposite  quality  is  likewise  ingrained  io 
the  very  nature  and  character  of  an  unpractical  man,  and  no 
amount  of  experience  or  of  education  is  going  to  remove  it 
entirely.  They  may  measurably  modify  it  and  shade  it  down 
and  cut  off  its  too  obtrusive  comers,  but  it  is  still  there  and 
they  cannot  thoroughly  eradicate  it,  no  more  than  the  leopard 
can  change  his  spots.  In  Bronson  Alcott,  the  Concord  philos- 
opher— not  a  college  graduate,  by  the  way,  but  in  his  early 
years  a  traveling  peddler  in  Virginia — we  have  a  striking  type 
of  the  unpractical  man,  in  whom  the  unpractical  element  is 
bred  in  the  bone.  An  able  writer  in  the  North  A7?ierican 
lievieio  once  described  him  as  "  in  some  respects  at  the  level  of 
Plato ;  yet  in  others  hardly  less  than  a  crank ;  singularly  gifted 
in  speculative  insight,  in  ethical  refinement,  and  in  flawless 
integrity,  but  as  empty  of  practical  sense,  as  destitute  of  prac- 
tical energy,  and  as  wild  in  fantastic  whims  and  worthless  io 
every-day  affairs  as  any  mere  tramp  on  the  high  road  of  modem 
culture."  Contrast  with  him  that  other  sage  of  Concord, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  college  graduate,  by  the  way,  who 
with  all  his  lofty  soarings  in  the  pure  empyrean  of  ethics  and 
philosophy,  never  lost  his  foot-hold  upon  the  earth  and  retained 
to  the  last  his  sagacity  in  the  practical  relations  of  life.  And 
still  further  heighten  the  contrast  by  looking  for  a  moment  at 
that  more  than  "  typical  American,"  the  very  impersonation  of 
practical  qualities,   the  distinguished  President  of  the  2few 
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York  CentoJ  Railroad,  whose  history  shows  what  a  college 
education  will  do  for  one  who  by  nature  has  a  large  stock  of 
practical  power,  upon  which  it  can  work  its  pleasure, — a  man 
whose  career,  so  graphically  described  a  while  ago  in  Harpers 
Weekly^  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  has  had  few  parallels  for 
versatility  in  the  past  or  present  of  America  or,  perhaps,  of 
any  country.  As  described  by  that  journal,  he  unites  in  him- 
self ^the  many-sided  lawyer,  the  politician.  Assemblyman, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  prominent  candidate,  a  while  ago,  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  of  his  party,  the  orator  of  import- 
ant public  occasions,  the  wit  and  after-dinner  speaker,  the  rail- 
road king,  the  churchman,  clubman,  and  scholar ;  he  is  rich  in 
his  own  right  and  trustee  of  millions  in  the  right  of  others ;  no 
consulting  attorney  attends  to  anything  like  the  business  that 
passes  through  his  hands ;  and  he  has  the  care  of  more  millions 
than  any  other  American,  as  trustee  and  lawyer  in  charge  of 
great  estates.'  One  is  almost  dazed  by  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  the  r61es  in  which  he  figures,  filling  them  all  with 
conspicuous  ease,  success  and  distinction.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  been  equally  successful  in  some  of  them  without  a  college 
education.  But  who  can  deny  that  his  college  education  has 
been  the  most  important  factor,  outside  of  his  own  native 
ability,  in  making  him  what  he  is  in  the  totality  of  his  life, 
giving  his  activities  a  wider  range  and  a  Jarger  grasp  and 
enabling  him  at  any  given  moment  to  focus  all  his  powers, 
"  his  knowledge,  his  wits,  his  memory  upon  one  matter  after 
another,  each  separately  and  in  its  own  order?" 

Not  all  men  are  practical,  but  practical  life  includes  all  men, 
who,  whatever  their  profession  or  occupation  apply  practical 
principles  and  methods  to  its  execution.  They  may  not  now 
be  acquainted  with  the  technical  methods  of  any  other ;  but 
the  same  power  of  adaptation  that  has  given  them  success  in 
their  own  chosen  profession  or  business,  would  have  proved 
equally  available  for  success,  had  inclination  or  circumstances 
turned  their  steps  into  some  other  path  of  life.  Because,  for- 
soot;h,  a  business  man,  under  the  conditions  of  his  pursuit, 
would  make  a  mess  of  it,  should  he  undertake  to  fill  a  pulpit 
or  draw  a  lawyer's  brief  or  write  a  prescription  or  occupy  a 
professor's  chair,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  he  is  not  a  prac- 
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tical  man.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  these  things  are  not  in 
his  line.  So  with  the  professional  man ;  it  is  absurd  to  imA&i 
that  he  is  impractical,  because,  forsooth,  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  management  of  a  bank  or  a  railroad  or  of 
a  mercantile  house.  In  trying  then,  to  measure  the  practical 
value  of  a  college  education,  we  must  consider  its  bearing  not 
merely  upon  business  pursuits,  but  upon  the  whole  range  of 
human  activity  and  human  life.  The  minister  in  his  pulpit 
and  among  his  people,  dealing  with  the  supreme  interests  of 
humanity  both  here  and  hereafter ;  the  lawyer  in  his  office  and 
in  the  court-room,  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice ; 
the  physician  in  the  family,  often  holding  life  and  death  in  the 
balance  of  his  judgment ;  the  teacher  in  the  school-room,  mould- 
ing those  unf ashioned  powers,  that  are  to  make  or  mar  a  life ; 
the  man  of  letters  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study — a  Thorean, 
even,  communing  with  nature  in  his  sequestered  hermitage 
beside  Walden  pond — through  his  pen  working  upon  the  world 
of  thought  and  holding  up  nobler  ideals  to  preserve  men  from 
utter  absorption  in  material  things ;  the  journalist  in  his  sanc- 
tum, shaping  public  opinion  and  public  character;  the  scien- 
tific man  in  his  laboratory,  absorbed  in  the  problems  of  abstract 
science,  or  working  them  out  in  their  applications ;  the  philan- 
thropist, studying  those  intricate  questions  which  concern  the 
moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  masses  and  the  classes ;  the 
reformer,  pleading  and  striving  for  better  laws  and  purer 
methods  in  politics ;  the  statesman,  responsible  for  government 
policy  and  often  called  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  through  the 
troubled  waters  of  some  grave  public  crisis — all  of  these  offices 
furnish  abundant  opportunity  for,  and  imperatively  demand, 
the  largest  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  widest  range  of 
knowledge.  To  him  who  takes  something  more  than  the  nar- 
rowest view  of  life,  they  must  appear  intensely  practical, 
indeed,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  most  practical  of  all,  because 
they  touch  the  deepest  and  most  far-reaching  relations  of  life. 
With  all  its  short-comings  and  imperfections,  the  education  of 
the  university  and  the  college  has  proved  itself  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  effective  preparation  for  them,  that  man  has 
devised.  It  is,  happily,  not  the  only  road  to  success  in  these 
various  lines  of  activity.     Many  have  succeeded  in  them,  and 
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doubtless  many  will,  without  this  aid ;  but  for  most  persons, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  years  spent  in  obtaining  a  college 
education  will  in  the  long  run  count  for  more  than  the  same 
years  employed  in  learning  the  technical  methods  of  some 
special  business.  They  will  give  a  man  a  more  generous  outfit 
for  his  work  in  life,  so  that  that  work  will  have  a  wider  range, 
a  deeper  significance  and  a  more  far-reaching  influence. 

We  must  judge  of  the  work  which  our  colleges  have  done 
and  are  doing,  by  the  objects  which  they  have  in  view — are 
these  of  adequate  value  in  themselves  and  worth  the  money 
investment  and  the  time  and  effort  of  the  student  ? — and  also 
by  their  success  in  accomplishing  these  objects— do  they  meas- 
urably achieve  the  ends  at  which  they  aim  ?  These  ends  are 
based  upon  the  study  of  man,  not  from  any  single  point  of 
view,  but  in  his  entirety,  including  both  his  own  powers  as  a 
human  being  and  his  manifold  relations  to  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  From  this  study  the  consensus  of  the  past  has  united 
upon  two  comprehensive  objects,  running  into  and  complemen- 
tary to  each  other,  of  a  college  education — ^first,  training,  train- 
ing of  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  for  these  cannot 
wisely  be  disassociated ;  and  secondly,  cultivating  and  broaden- 
ing the  intelligence,  by  introducing  the  student  to  a  wide  range 
of  knowledge  in  language  and  literature,  in  science  of  all  kinds, 
in  history  and  economics,  in  mathematics  and  esthetics.  These 
two  objects  carried  out  to  their  logical  results  culminate  in  that 
"  perfection  of  the  intellect,"  which  the  late  Cardinal  Newman 
so  eloquently  describes  in  one  of  his  discourses  upon  "The 
Idea  of  a  University  '* — "  That  perfection  of  the  intellect,"  says 
Dr.  Newman,  "  which  is  the  result  of  education  and  is  heau 
idealy  to  be  imparted  to  individuals  in  their  respective  meas- 
ures, is  the  clear,  calm,  accurate  vision  and  comprehension  of 
all  things,  as  far  as  the  finite  mind  can  embrace  them,  each  in 
its  place  and  with  its  own  characteristics  upon  it.  It  is  almost 
prophetic  from  its  knowledge  of  history ;  it  is  almost  heart- 
searching  from  its  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  it  has  almost 
supernatural  charity  from  its  freedom  from  littleness  and  pre- 
judice ;  it  has  almost  the  repose  of  faith,  because  nothing  can 
startle  it ;  it  has  almost  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  heavenly 
contemplation,  so  intimate  is  it  with  the  eternal  order  of  things 
and  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
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A  college  training  aims  to  develop  a  man's  self -making 
power,  that  he  may  fashion  himself  and  his  life  according  to 
no  narrow  pattern,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  facnlty,  as  some 
one  has  well  phrased  it,  of  "  individual  initiative,"  which,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  the  key  to  success.  Not  every  man  baa 
this  power  developed  within  him  by  a  liberal  education,  because, 
it  may  be,  it  does  not  exist  in  him  even  in  a  latent,  rudimentary 
form ;  and  a  college  education  cannot  manufacture  it  to  order 
or  make  bricks  without  straw.  This  self-making  power  in- 
cludes the  mastery  of  one's  self,  of  one's  own  faculties,  the 
ability  to  control  and  direct  them  with  a  sustained  and  intelli- 
gent energy  to  whatever  work  inclination  or  the  circumstances 
and  demands  of  life  may  summon  a  man.  It  is  this  training — 
vigorous,  persistent,  unfaltering,  permeating  the  whole  social 
fabric,  laying  its  firm  grasp  upon  the  civil  service,  the  army, 
and  upon  professional  life,  literature  and  science — that  has 
given  to  the  German  people  their  acknowledged  supremacy  in 
so  many  lines  of  activity ;  and  if  America  is  not  in  the  fore- 
front, it  is  because  Americans  prefer  to  rely  upon  their  native 
^^ smartness"  and  upon  the  adventitious  aids  to  success  which  a 
new  and  rapidly  growing  country  supplies,  rather  than  submit 
to  that  rigid  prolonged  discipline,  which  in  the  long  run  is  the 
only  sure  road  to  the  highest  achievements.  That  wise  educa- 
tor, as  well  as  statesman.  President  Garfield,  once  said — ^and 
he  was  himself  a  practical  illustration  of  the  statement — "  There 
is  no  way  in  which  you  can  get  so  much  out  of  a  man,  as  by 
training,  not  in  pieces,  but  the  whole  of  him ;  and  the  trained 
men,  other  things  being  equal,  are  to  be  the  masters  of  the 
world." 

It  is  just  this  all-around  training,  not  in  pieces,  but  of  the 
whole  man,  that  the  university  and  the  college  aim  to  accom- 
plish. To  this  end  they  are  making  more  and  more  of  the 
study  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  world,  modem  as  well  as 
ancient,  which  are  not  only  the  expression  of  the  best  life  of 
the  race,  but  also  furnish  the  most  generous  inspiration  to  that 
which  is  noblest  and  best  in  life.  And  has  not  Lowell  said — 
than  whom  no  one  has  a  better  title  to  say  it — "  It  is  only 
through  literature,  that  we  become  complete  men,  for  there, 
and  there  only,  can  we  learn  what  man  is  and  what  man  may 
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be.     For  it  is  nothing  eke  than  the  autobiography  of  man- 
kind."    Ennius  was  right,  when  he  claimed  to  have  three  sonlfl, 
because  he  understood  three  languages.     While  the  modem 
languages  and  literatures  justly  receive  increasing  attention,  no 
system  of  education,  that  calls  itself  liberal,  unless  it  is  willing 
to  be  regarded  as  scientifically  insufficient,  will  omit  to  give  an 
important  place  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which,  espe- 
cially the  former,  have  proved  not  merely  their  own  inherent 
vitality,  but  their  power  to  communicate  life.     The  study  of 
history  is  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  rational  and  scientific 
spirit,  not  as  a  mass  of  unrelated  events,  but  as  ilhistrating  the 
development  of  the  race  and  full,  therefore,  of  practical  instruc- 
tion alike  for  citizen  and  statesman.     The  sciences  of  nature 
and  society,  of  matter,  mind  and  morals,  are  presented  in  both 
their  abstract  and  concrete  relations,  especially  the  former, 
because  the  abstract  must  always  be  the  basis  of  any  solid,  per- 
manent advance  in  the  sciences  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  men 
in  our  universities  and  colleges  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
pursuit  of  abstract  science,  are  rendering  to  the  world  a  very 
practical,  though  inappreciated,  service,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  train  their  pupils  in  the  methods  of  scientific  inquiry, 
which  are  capable  of  the  most  varied  application  in  practical 
life.     The  demonstrations  of  the  higher  mathematics  may  be 
forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  years,  but  their  influence  upon  the 
logical  faculty  remains  a  permanent  possession  of  the  mind, 
proving  its  value  in  a  thousand  unsuspected  ways.    No  one 
who  ever  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  will  soon  forget  the  marvellous 
lucidity  and  logical  force  of  his  speeches.     From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  there  was  the  steady  tramp  of  logic,  moving 
with  a  calm,  but  irresistible  energy  towards  a  definite  purpose. 
The  next  morning  after  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  political 
campaign  of  1859  in  a  Connecticut  town,  a  gentlemen  meeting 
him  upon  the  railway  train  ventured  to  express  his  admiration 
of  the  logical  clearness  of  the  speech  of  the  previous  evening 
and  asked  Mr.   Lincoln  how  he  had  acquired  this  power. 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  L.,  "  while  I  was  studying  to  be  a  lawyer,  I 
found  that  I  had  no  comprehension  of  what  it  is  to  absolutely 
prove  a  thing.     Conscious  that  this  difficulty  must  be  removed, 
if  I  would  succeed  in  my  chosen  profession,  I  dropped  my  law 
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books  and  went  home  in  some  discouragement.  But  taking  up 
Euclid,  I  proceeded  to  master  it.  Then  I  thoroughly  under- 
stood what  it  is  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  and  to  do  it 
clearly  and  logically.  I  went  back  to  my  law  studies  and  found 
my  diflSculty  had  disappeared."  He  had  obtained  one  of  the 
most  valuable  benefits  of  a  truly  liberal  education. 

Nor  is  the  education  of  the  coUege  that  of  books  and  cIass- 
room  only.  The  intercourse  of  the  students  among  themselves, 
especially  in  our  larger  institutions,  where  all  grades  and  varie- 
ties of  talent  and  character  and  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
represented,4s  of  very  great  practical  value  in  broadening  the 
mind,  sharpening  the  faculties,  imparting  a  knowledge  of  men, 
helping  one  to  estimate  himself  more  accurately  and  arousing 
worthy  ambitions.  AU  this,  though  not  precisely  of  the  same 
nature,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  at  least  fully  equivalent  to 
the  education  which  the  youth  in  the  store  or  counting  room 
or  factory  obtains  from  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  men  about 
him.  Indeed,  may  it  not  be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole, 
superior?  Nor  is  it  true,  whatever  may  have  once  been  the 
case  in  other  times  and  lands,  that  the  college  student  among 
us  lives,  as  it  were,  a  cloistered  life,  or  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf 
separating  him  in  thought  and  feeling  from  the  outside  world. 
He  is  not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of 
active  life ;  but  as  the  intelligent  spectator  of  a  battle  compre- 
hends from  his  outlook  the  movements  and  varying  vicissitudes 
of  the  conflict  far  more  clearly  than  the  soldier  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  so  the  student  has  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  than  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are 
occupied  with  its  separate  activities.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  study  history  and  political  and  social  science  according  to 
any  rational  method,  without  having  his  interest  aroused  and 
quickened  in  the  questions  which  are  agitating  the  outside 
world.  He  reads  the  current  discussions  about  them  and 
debates  them  with  his  companions  and  in  his  societies.  The 
tendencies  among  which  his  mind  is  being  fashioned,  are 
towards  independence  of  judgment.  Perhaps  he  takes  the 
stump  in  some  political  campaign.  The  truth  is,  the  student 
world  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  pulsations  of  llie  life  of  the 
world  without.      The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  pro- 
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claimed  in  Seventy-six,  and  the  student  ranks  grow  thin, 
because  of  the  numbers  that  have  rallied  to  its  support.  Fort 
Sumter  falls,  and  our  institutions  of  learning  are  thrilled  with 
the  same  patriotic  indignation,  that  glows  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  There  is  an  immediate  response.  Some 
go  to  the  field,  while  those  that  remain  organize  into  companies 
for  drill,  in  anticipation  of  what  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
struggle  may  demand  of  them.  Thus  it  is,  that  side  by  side 
with  the  education  by  books  and  lecture  and  recitation  and 
infiltrating  it  all,  there  is  also  going  on  in  our  universities  and 
colleges  that  education  which  comes  from  a  real,  vital  contact 
of  mind  and  heart  with  the  world  around. 

Character  was  never  of  more,  perhaps  never  of  such  para- 
mount importance  in  practical  life  as  now.  Cultivation  of  the 
intellect  is  not  enough.  The  "moral  balance  of  education" 
must  be  maintained,  else  in  the  prevailing  absorption  in  mate- 
rial growth  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  loss  of  moral  growth  and  culture.  When  in 
this  country  a  few  years  since,  Herbert  Spencer  was  asked, 
whether  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  would  not  fit  men 
for  free  institutions.  "No,"  he  replied,  "it  is  essentially  a 
question  of  character,  only  in  a  secondary  degree  a  question  of 
knowledge.  The  idea  that  mere  education  is  a  panacea  for 
political  evils  is  a  universal  delusion."  It  has  from  the  first 
been  the  glory  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  that  they 
have  clearly  recognized  the  supreme  value  of  character.  Both 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  sanctions  of  religious  truth  and 
through  the  studies  pursued,  through  the  personal  influence 
and  especially  through  the  eloquence  of  the  personal  character 
of  those  connected  with  them — of  such  men,  for  example,  as 
Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Nott,  of  Union, 
President  Wayland  and  Professors  Dimon  and  Lincoln,  of 
Brown,  Dr.  Dwight  and  Benjamin  Silliman,  Chauncey  A. 
Goodrich,  and  President  Woolsey,  of  Tale,  and  President 
Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams,  Anderson,  of  Eochester,  and  Fair- 
child,  of  Oberlin,  and  Edwards,  Witherspoon,  and  McCosh, 
of  Princeton — they  have  been  mighty  moral  forces,  making 
for  righteousness,  as'  well  as  for  intellectual  power.  They 
have  held  up  persistently  such  pure  and  lofty  ideals  of  liv- 
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ing,  that  multitudes  of  young  men  have  been  deeply  stirred 
with  the  higher  impulses  of  human  nature.  They  have 
wrought  into  the  very  fibre  of  many  lives  the  love  of  truth, 
the  relentless  sense  of  duty  and  unselfish  devotion  to  useful 
living.  They  have  taught  many-a-one  to  '*  know  not  for  know- 
ing's sake,  but  to  become  a  star  to  men  forever,"  that  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  the  ending  end  of  all  knowledge 
is  virtuous  action."  They  have  made  what  Emerson,  I  think 
it  is,  calls  "  hypeethral"  men,  men  who  like  the  Greek  temples 
of  old,  or  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  "  with  its  great  eye  gazing 
heavenward,"  as  Hawthorne  describes  it,  have  their  minds,  as 
it  were,  ever  open  at  the  top,  so  that  they  can  look  out  into  the 
pure  ether  above  and  receive  therefrom  the  golden  sunshine  of 
high  desire,  and  noble  discontent  and  consecrated  ambition  to 
illumine  and  inspire  their  lives.  They  have  animated  many  a 
life  with  that  spirit  which  was  so  finely  expressed  in  the  motto 
of  one  of  Cromwell's  regiment* — "  Let  us  not,  for  the  sake  of 
living,  lose  what  men  should  live  for,"  and  with  that  other 
sentiment,  of  the  old  Persian  seer — "  Let  us  be  of  those  who 
help  the  life  of  the  future."  Li  these  times,  when  the  tendency 
is  very  strong  to  relax  restraint,  remand  the  student  to  his  own 
control  and  make  "  morals,"  like  everything  else,  an  "  elective," 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  our  universities  and  colleges 
should  emphasize  the  importance  of  character  and  make  the 
most  of  every  possible  means  to  develop  and  strengthen  it  It 
is  confessedly  their  duty  to  cultivate  the  intellect.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  at  least  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility  for  the  cultivation  of  the  character,  for  that  is 
human  destiny — 17^09  avOpwr^  haliitdv^  as  Heracleitus  says — 
and  usefulness  depends  far  more  upon  character,  than  upon 
mere  intellect. 

In  a  former  Article*  we  have  briefly  sketched  the  place 
which  college-bred  men  have  taken  in  political  life.  It  would 
be  equally  easy  to  show  that  in  literature  and  science  they  have 
held  the  foremost  rank.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  that  any  considerable  number  of  college  graduates  have 
entered  upon  a  business  career.     While  it  is  conceded,  that  it 

*'•  College-bred  Men  in  Political  Life,"  New  Englander  and  Yale 
Review  for  April,  1891. 
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generallj  takes  them  several  years — some  have  placed  it  at 
two— to  become  fully  adjusted  to  its  conditions,  yet  the  testi- 
mony of  college-bred  men  is  singularly  unanimous,  that  in  the 
long  run  they  have  found  their  college  training  not  only  no 
disadvantage,  but  a  positive  help ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  been  much  more  than  mere  business  men,  and  life  for 
them  has  been  fruitful  in  richer  enjoyments  and  wider  useful- 
ness. In  the  changed  conditions  of  modem  business  life 
education  and  mental  training  count  for  more  than  formerly  as 
factors  of  success,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  future  they 
should  prove  still  more  necessary. 

And  what  is  more  practical  than  the  objects  which  intelli- 
gent philanthropy  and  social  reform  have  in  view  ?  If  any 
one  thing,  more  than  another,  is  characteristic  of  our  time,  it 
is  the  growth  of  an  active,  sympathetic  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  those  who  by  birth  or  environment  or  the  lack  of  proper 
education  or  training,  or  by  misfortune  or  crime,  have  been 
handicapped  in  the  race  of  life.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
more  and  more,  that  all  men  are  brothers  one  of  another,  and 
that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  body  politic  is  dependent 
upon  the  well-being  of  every  member  ;  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
men  have  been  planning  and  laboring,  that  poverty  may  be 
ameliorated  or  removed  by  removing  its  causes,  that  the  rights 
of  every  class  may  be  duly  respected  and  every  man  have  a  fair 
chance  in  life,  that  the  criminal,  while  being  punished,  may  be 
reformed  and  made  a  useful  member  of  society,  that  those 
who  have  been  weighted  with  the  burden  of  two  centuries  of 
slavery  may  be  educated  mentally  and  morally  to  be  good  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  aboriginal  tenants  of  our  soil  may  become 
accommodated  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  civilization  which 
surrounds  them.  Here  likewise  coUege-bred  men  have  ren- 
dered lasting  service  in  working  out  not  only  the  details  of 
practical  philanthropy,  but  especially  its  principles  and  methods. 
Both  directly  and  indirectly  a  college  education  develops  the 
altruistic  spirit,  which,  adopting  as  its  own  the  sentiment  of 
Terence,  regards  nothing  human  as  foreign  to  itself ;  it  deepens 
and  sharpens  the  student's  sense  of  right  and  justice ;  it  sets 
constantly  before  him  the  noblest  ideals  of  personalland  social 
life  and  prevents  them  from  being  wholly  overborne  by  the 
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real  and  the  actual ;  it  enlarges  bis  perspectiv^e,  the  horizon  of 
his  interests  outside  of  himself ;  and  from  many  of  his  studiee 
he  receives  that  impulse,  which,  as  the  years  go  by,  will  bear 
him  onward  into  ever-widening  avenues  of  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  community.  Hence  it  is  natural  and  to  be 
expected  that  in  the  larger  movements  of  philanthropy  and 
social  reform  the  graduates  of  our  universities  and  colleges 
should  take  a  leading  part.  Call  them  idealists  and  doctri- 
naires, if  you  will,  but  doctrinaires  and  idealists,  even,  perform 
a  very  important  service  in  emphasizing  the  principles  and 
elevating  the  standard  of  reform.  Is  it  the  Indian  Conference 
which  has  met  annually  for  the  past  nine  years  at  Lake 
Molionk  ? — a  gathering,  that  has  had  a  most  important  influ- 
ence in  fixing  public  attention  upon  the  Indian  question  and 
giving  public  opinion  intelligent  direction  and  in  securing 
suitable  legislation  from  Congress.  Eun  your  eye  over  the 
names  of  its  members,  and  you  will  find  the  great  majority, 
and  the  most  influential,  men  of  college  training,  worthily 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  John  Eliot,  the  early  apostle  to 
the  Indians  of  New  England  and  a  graduate  of  the  Englisli 
Cambridge.  Or  is  it  the  Conference  for  the  consideration  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  negroes  of  the  South,  and  of 
measures  for  improving  it  ?  Here,  too,  the  college  graduate  is 
foremost.  Many  of  them,  like  General  Armstrong  of  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  have  devoted  their  Kves  to  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  industrial  elevation  of  those  who  were  once  in  slavery, 
that  the  freed-man  may  become  indeed  a  free  man.  They 
will  also  be  found  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  an  organization  due  to  the  labors  of  a  college 
graduate,  the  late  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
is  Ex-President  Hayes,  a  graduate  of  Kenyon  College.  It  was 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  was  the  first  in 
this  country  to  undertake  in  a  scientific  way  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  had  charge,  of  the  first  institution 
established  for  their  benefit.  He  introduced  what  is  called  the 
American  system,  an  improvement  upon  the  French ;  and  it 
remains  in  use  to  this  day,  a  monument  to  his  intelligent  devo- 
tion.    Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  Collins  Stone,  and  many  other 
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college  graduates  have  followed  him  with  almost  equal  emi- 
nence in  the  same  field ;  while  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  is  nobly  associated  with  the 
education  of  the  blind.  One  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  wise, 
practical  philanthropy  in  our  day  has  been  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  New  York.  Under  its  auspices  nearly  seventy-five 
thousand  children  have  been  removed  from  the  slums  of  the 
great  city  and  placed  in  the  shelter  of  country  homes,  to  be 
brought  up  to  lives  of  usefulness ;  two  hundred  thousand  boys 
have  been  accommodated  by  a  carefully  administered  lodging 
house  system,  and  industrial  schools  have  given  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  poor  children  the  opportunity  for  training  in 
hand  and  machine  work  and  have  taught  them  to  be  clean, 
orderly,  industrious,  and  honest.  The  founder  of  this  Society 
and  its  Secretary  and  animating  spirit  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years  until  his  death  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Tale,  Charles  Loring  Brace,  a  man  of  striking  per- 
sonal attractions,  of  a  highly  cultured  mind  and  of  no  ordinary 
literary  ability.  At  Mount  Auburn  beneath  a  marble  monu- 
ment, erected  by  penny  contributions  from  the  poor  of  Boston, 
he  the  remains  of  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  a  Harvard  graduate, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  pauperism 
and  of  the  true  principles  and  methods  which  should  obtain  in 
the  administration  of  public  charity.  An  English  writer  has 
caDed  him  "  the  American  Howard,"  and  Justice  Story  de- 
clared that  his  work  ^'  entitles  him  to  take  a  prominent  rank 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind."  Both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  branches  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  during 
the  war  rendered  such  invaluable  service  in  supplementing 
government  care  for  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  were  pre- 
sided over  by  college-bred  men,  Doctors  Bellows  and  Eliot,  also 
graduates  of  Harvard ;  and  very  many  other  graduates  of  our 
colleges  were  leaders  with  them  in  this  beneficent  ministry. 
The  University  Settlement  Society  and  the  Woman's  College 
Settlement  Society,  both  of  New  York,  illustrate  still  further 
the  same  spirit  of  intelligent  practical  phDanthropy,  which 
may  rightfully  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  fruit  of  college  and 
university  education.  These  Societies  are  establishing  neigh- 
borhood guilds,  as  centres  of  refining  and  elevating  influence, 
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in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  neglected  classes,  oases,  as  it 
were,  whose  pure  streams  of  light  and  love  shall  gradually 
reclaim  the  moral  desert  about  them.  At  the  same  time  ihej 
will  be  "  social  erperiment  stations,"  like  Oxford  and  Toynbee 
Halls  in  London,  where  college  men  and  women  may  study  in 
the  most  practical  way  possible  the  awful  problems  which  tiie 
poverty,  and  crime,  and  social  misery  of  our  great  modem 
cities  furnish  for  the  philanthropist  to  solve. 

The  political  and  social  problems  which  in  such  numbers 
and  with  such  insistency  modem  life  is  crowding  upon  us,  are, 
indeed,  intensely  practical ;  but  they  are  no  less  problems  of 
thought  and  must  look  primarily  for  their  solution  to  minds 
trained  to  observe  widely,  to  think  broadly  and  to  reason  pro- 
foundly, free  from  dogmatism,  but  able  to  evolve  principles 
out  of  the  confused  medley  of  social  phenomena  and  with 
lofty  ideals  of  personal  and  social  life  incarnated  within  them. 
These  qualities  joined  to  sound  practical  sense,  will  prove  most 
effective.  And  where  is  the  world  to  look  for  such  minds,  if 
not  to  the  university  and  the  college  ?  They  must  honor  the 
draft  which  the  world  makes  upon  them.  Already  they  have 
furnished  not  a  few  thinkers  and  writers — such  men,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Carroll  D.  Wright,  David  A.  Wells,  President 
Woolsey,  Eichard  T.  Ely,  William  G.  Sumner,  Albert  Shaw, 
and  Andrew  D.  White — whose  contributions  to  political  and 
social  science  have  obtained  for  them  a  recognized  standing 
among  investigators  in  this  field.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  they  arc  coming  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  grand 
opportunity  that  lies  before  them,  and  with  the  necessair 
means  placed  at  their  disposal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  fully  meet  the  demands  which  society  has  a  right  to  make 
upon  them.  They  are  looking  upward  for  power  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  heights  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  not  down,  where 
fogs  and  miasms  submerge  and  stifle ;  they  are  looking  forward 
to  the  ideal  man  and  the  ideal  society,  which  will  be  realized 
in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth,  not 
back  to  the  dead  past,  save  as  the  past  supplies  instruction  for 
the  present  and  the  future ;  they  are  looking  out  upon  the 
world  about  them,  studying  its  deepest  needs  and  holding  up 
bef ore^men  the  larger  meaning  of  life,  not  in,  absorbed  in  set 
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fifih  contemplation ;  and  they  are  lending  a  hand  to  help  the 
individual  and  society,  as  a  whole,  to  a  development  worthy  of 
our  humanity. 

The  mature  judgment  of  such  an  intelligent,  dispassionate, 
capable,  and  thorough  student  of  American  institutions  and 
American  life  as  Professor  James  Bryce,  the  well  known  author 
of  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  is  hardly  less  than  con- 
clusive concerning  the  important,  nay,  essential  service,  our 
seats  of  learning  have  rendered  and  are  rendering  in  the  higher 
development  of  our  country.  In  that  remarkable  work  he 
says  of  them : 

"  They  are  at  present  among  the  most  potent  forces  making 
for  progress  and  the  formation  of  soimd  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  While  a  European  observer  is  struck  by  their  inequali- 
ties and  by  the  crudeness  of  many  among  them,  he  is  also 
struck  by  the  life,  the  spirit,  the  sense  of  progress  which  per- 
vades them.  They  are  supplying  exactly  those  things  which 
European  critics  have  hitherto  found  lacking  to  America ;  and 
they  are  contributing  to  her  political,  as  well  as  to  her  contem- 
plative life,  elements  of  inestimable  worth." 

WiNTHROP  Dudley  Sheldon. 

North  Cambridge,  Biass. 
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Abtiolb  v.— what  may   WE  PREACH? 

Some  years  ago  a  minister  in  this  region  turned  politician  and 
went  to  the  legislature.  An  inquifiitive  friend  asked  him  whj 
he  left  the  pulpit,  and  he  explained  that  having  used  up  all  the 
good  texts,  he  ran  short  of  subjects  and  had  to  stop.  ^^  How 
many  sermons  did  you  preach  ?  "  Seventy-six,"  was  the  reply. 
Most  nimble  divine — ^to  exhaust  so  soon  the  opulence  of  Crod's 
Word!  Whether  he  showed  equal  speed  in  exhausting  the 
possibilities  of  politics,  I  cannot  say.  History  stops  there,  and 
does  not  recorci  his  later  achievements. 

But  does  this  preposterous  parson  stand  alone  %  Let  us  ask 
the  question  seriously  whether  his  experience  points  to  any  real 
danger  ?  Is  there  any  risk  that  *  good  texts  *  may  give  out  and 
leave  the  preacher  stranded  ?  And  if  such  a  disaster  were  con- 
ceivable, where  else  could  he  resort  ?  What  is  there  besides 
texts }  How  wide  is  the  range  of  topic  he  can  legitimately  take 
into  the  pulpit?  Are  some  themes  congenial  to  that  sacred 
place,  and  others  tabut  Where  shall  we  draw  the  Unef  Is 
there  any  line  ?  How  shall  we  distinguish  our  field  from  that 
of  the  secular  orator?  Has  not  the  preacher  the  same  right 
with  others  to  discourse  on  any  topic  which  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fellow  men? 

This  is  a  oonoio  ad  cUrum — especially  the  young  clerum. 
There  are  times  when  such  questions  are  matters  of  the  deepest 
concern.  Many  a  young  pastor  has  been  seized  with  a  panic 
for  fear  of  a  shortage  in  his  themes.  But  let  him  be  reassured. 
Never  was  alarm  more  groundless. 

The  thing  to  be  said  first  of  all  is  that  the  preacher's  province 
comprises  the  whole  arena  of  human  interests.  The  Oospel 
covers  every  chapter  of  experience  and  every  movement  of  life. 
There  is  no  function  of  thought  or  wiU  which  is  not  invigorated 
by  its  inspiration.  There  is  no  chord  of  the  heart  which  does 
not  ring  with  sweeter  tones  under  its  divine  touch.  It  is  m 
universal  in  its  beneficence  as  the  light  and  the  air.  And  that 
pastor  renders  the  best  service  to  the  world  who  applies  the 
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Gospel  most  broadly  to  every  region  of  human  responsibiKty, 
and  ^w^ho  presses  home  most  insistently  those  divine  truths 
which  in  regenerating  the  individual  help  to  reform  and  elevate 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  The  preacher's  breadth  of 
vision  then  is  unlimited.  His  field  presents  to  him  infinite 
needs,  and  infinitely  diversified.  There  is  no  joy  or  sorrow  for 
which  he  has  not  some  divine  word.  There  is  no  movement  of 
social  life  or  of  national  development  which  is  foreign  to  his 
sphere.  NvUum  humanum  alienum.  What  limits  then  shall 
be  set  to  the •  selection  of  pulpit  themes?  Shall  any?  In  the 
higher  view,  may  not  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  secular 
be,  Hke  the  equator,  an  imaginary  line?  If  the  preacher  draw 
his  topics  from  any  and  every  point  of  the  horizon,  who  shall 
molest  or  make  him  afraid  ? 

The  principle  involved  rests  of  course  upon  this  simple 
truism,  that  his  choice  is  dominated  by  the  supreme  purpose 
of  his  life-work.  Whatever  wiU  promote  that  supreme  pur- 
pose, in  any  high  and  commanding  degree,  is  suitable  for  the 
pulpit.  Whatever  lies  outside  of  that,  belongs  outside  of  the 
pulpit.  At  the  siege  of  Acre  Napoleon  was  invited  by  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staflE  to  visit  Jerusalem,  seeing  it  was  so  conveniently 
near.  "  Jerusalem  is  not  in  the  line  of  my  operations ! "  was 
the  reply.  The  preacher  has  his  line  of  operations,  as  well  as 
the  soldier.  Let  him  stick  to  it  as  faithfully.  Let  him  not  'go 
wandering  afield  after  those  outside  issues,  which  are  fascina- 
ting indeed,  but  which  clog  the  momentum  and  hinder  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  work.  "  This  one  thing  I  do  "  is  a  maxim  as  good 
for  him  as  it  was  for  Paul. 

Here  is  another  truism.  The  preacher  can  accomplish  his 
purpose  only  through  the  agency  of  divine  truth.  No  other 
truth  will  do  it.  The  experiment  has  been  attempted  a  thou- 
sand times,  in  a  thousand  ways.  It  never  works.  Try  Herbert 
Spencer  on  a  race  of  cannibals.  Try  education.  Try  com-* 
merce.  You  can  accomplish  a  little ;  but  so  very  little  as  to 
show  that  no  gospel  of  culture  can  ever  be  substituted  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  said  its 
Founder ;  and  accordingly  the  means  for  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending it  are  not  of  this  world.  Go  to  the  bible  then  for  the 
truth  you  are  to  preach.    That  is  the  source  of  pulpit  themes. 
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That  is  the  preacher's  armory  of  weapons.  If  he  appears  m 
the  pulpit  with  any  other,  it  is  Hercules  without  his  club— if  it 
is  Hercules  at  all.  Coleridge's  Life  of  KeUe  mentions  a  cler- 
gyman who  replaced  his  afternoon  sermon  with  the  hymn  for 
the  Sunday  from  the  Christian  Year^  devotionally  expounded. 
Very  gracious  and  poetical ;  and  one  can  picture  the  congrega- 
tion, in  a  languid  atmosphere  of  musk  and  culture,  charmed  to 
pious  reveries  by  the  sweet  measures  of  the  bard  and  the  silvery 
tones  of  the  preacher ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  expounding 
the  Word  of  God.  One  of  the  famous  poems  of-  the  Middle 
Ages,  Brandt's  Ship  of  Fools^  was  immensely  popular ;  and  the 
early  reformer,  Gailer  of  Kaisersburg,  took  from  it  texts  for 
scores  of  sermons.  Such  discourses  may  be  good  literary  work, 
may  be  even  devotional  and  earnest.  But  why  preach  second- 
hand truth,  when  one  has  the  original — ^glorious,  creative,  and 
brimming  over  with  the  divinest  themes?  There  is  nothing  so 
perpetually  new  and  saggestive  as  topics  which  come  fresh  from 
the  Word,  laden  with  inspiration  from  the  mind  of  God  himself. 

Many  scripture  themes  will  be  suggested  to  the  preacher  by 
the  needs  of  his  people.  Keep  your  eye  open  and  observant. 
Keep  your  heart  sympathetic  and  responsive.  Study  their 
spiritual  condition.  You  will  find  your  brain  teeming  with 
counsels  they  need,  and  your  bible  teeming  with  precepts  and 
promises  just  fitted  to  enforce  those  counsels.  Beecher  said 
once  that  if  he  ever  lacked  a  subject  for  next  Sunday's  sermon, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  take  a  walk  in  Wall  street,  and  when  he 
got  back  to  his  study  he  found  his  whole  soul  bristling  with 
topics.  The  opportunities  of  the  preacher  in  this  direction  are 
almost  unlimited.  The  pulpit  is  his  watchtower ;  and  knowing 
what  his  people  need,  he  can  say  from  that  what  cannot  so  well 
be  said  personally  and  in  private.  He  can  adjust  the  truth  to 
the  spiritual  want  he  has  discovered.  And  besides,  the  light 
he  turns  on  to  one  case  which  he  knows,  will  be  equally  effec- 
tive for  many  other  cases  which  he  does  not  know.  If  you 
have  at  hand  George  Macdonald's  Thomas  Wingfold^  Curate, 
read  chapter  ijlxiv,  and  see  what  the  novelist-preacher  says  of 
this  golden  opportunity  and  its  priceless  value. 

There  is  no  danger  that  your  supply  of  good  texts  may  some 
time  give  out.     Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.     Study  your 
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bible,  and  study  your  people's  needs,  and  yon  never  can  preach 
fast  enough  to  overtake  the  countless  profusion  of  themes  that 
will  stcurt  up  before  you  from  every  page.  Multiply  your  years 
by  Methuselah's,  and  even  that  would  not  make  a  pastorate 
long  enough  to  exhaust  the  affluence  of  your  bible.  How  it 
would  amuse  old  John  Howe  to  hear  us  talk  of  our  poverty  of 
invention.  He  has  fourteen  sermons  on  "We  are  saved  by 
hope" — seventeen  on  I.  John  iv.  20 — eighteen  on  John  iii.  6. 
At  this  rate  he  could  preach  on  bible  texts  forever,  and  stiU 
have  *  more  to  follow.'  But  there  is  no  need  of  piling  such 
inverted  pyramids  of  sermons  on  a  single  text.  One  text  for 
one  sermon.  That  will  give  you  ample  scope  for  all  your 
powers  of  thought,  and  more  sermons  than  you  can  ever  preach. 
The  bible  is  full  enough  and  diversified  enough  to  satisfy  every 
possible  demand.  The  variety  of  topics  in  it  which  help  to 
produce  and  promote  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  is  inexhaust- 
ible. Bring  a  clear  mind,  a  warm  heart,  a  fruitful  imagina- 
tion, and  a  skilled  method,  into  contact  with  divine  truth  at 
any  point,  and  the  suggestions  will  be  rich  and  exuberant ; 
especially  if  the  preacher's  soul  really  bums  with  love  to  his 
people  and  an  earnest  longing  to  supply  their  needs.  Those 
needs  are  unlimited.  There  is  no  point  at  which  your  hearers 
can  stay  their  progress,  satisfied  that  they  have  reached  the  top. 
They  are  always  to  be  developed  further.  The  ideal  set  for 
them  in  the  Word  of  God  is  always  beyond ;  not  like  a  will  o' 
the  wisp,  which  is  forever  eluding  them  just  as  they  are  about 
to  seize  it,  but  as  a  divine  pattern  of  life  which  shines  far 
ahead  and  is  ever  beckoning  them  on  toward  its  attainment. 
Stimulate  their  spiritual  growth  as  high  as  you  may,  and  you 
can  never  lift  them  above  their  proper  ideal.  And  besides, 
they  are  not  alike.  No  two  are  at  the  same  point  in  Uf e.  No 
two  have  had  the  same  life-history.  No  two  have  the  same 
temper,  tastes,  experience,  character,  disposition.  No  twp  are 
equally  open  to  the  truth,  or  equally  susceptible  to  motive  and 
appeal.  How  diversified  then  must  be  the  ministrations  that 
shall  suit  such  an  infinite  diversity  of  needs.  No,  you  cannot 
overdo  your  work.  Preach  on — with  how  lavish  soever  an 
expenditure  of  texts.  Ton  can  never  empty  your  bible,  nor 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  spiritual  growth  in  your  hearers. 
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II. 

These  considerations  will  sift  ont  large  numbers  of  subjects 
that  are  only  secondary.  The  preacher  who  has  his  eyes  open 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  people  will  aim  at  the  highest 
range  of  instruction  for  them.  He  cannot  afford  to  fritter 
away  his  labor  upon  matters  of  minor  consequence.  The 
companies  that  run  the  great  lines  of  transatlantic  steamships 
do  not  waste  their  time  and  capital  in  building  summer  yachts 
and  birch  canoes.  Neither  should  the  preacher.  Let  others 
explore  and  exploit  the  lesser  themes ;  his  business  is  of  a  larger 
sort.  He  can  the^fore  with  good  conscience  turn  away  from 
all  subjects  that  are  of  a  merely  historical,  literary,  scientitic, 
or  political  interest.  One  could  abundantly  instruct  and  enter- 
tain his  audience  with  discourses  on  art,  civilization,  invention, 
socialism,  the  progress  of  the  age,  the  latest  new  theories  in 
science,  and  the  like.  But  he  who  gives  himself  to  this  sort  of 
discoursing  when  he  has  been  put  in  trust  with  a  divine  reve- 
lation, is  wasting  a  great  deal  of  his  powder.  He  should 
remember  Whately's  indictment  of  some  of  the  parsons  of  his 
day — "  They  aim  at  nothing,  and  they  hit  it !"  These  subjects 
may  be  true,  and  interesting,  and  useful.  But  they  are  not 
Gospel.  They  carry  no  spiritual  healing  in  them  for  the  fjdnt 
and  the  tempted.  One  may  gather  from  them  bountiful  stores 
of  argument  and  illustration  to  push  forward  his  main  work ; 
but  that  work  itself  is  another  sort  of  enterprise.  Let  him 
consecrate  his  Sunday  and  his  sermon  to  spiritual  ends. 

Yet  many  of  these  secondary  subjects  are  of  great  import- 
ance and  clamor  for  a  hearing.  Are  they  never  to  get  a  hear- 
ing in  the  pulpit  t  Is  the  preacher,  alone  of  all  men,  debarred 
from  having  a  chance  at  them  ? 

There  are  exigencies  in  parish  and  town,  as  well  as  in  larger 
spheres.  The  preacher  is  in  his  own  environment,  and  mast 
be  his  own  man.  No  one  else  can  be.  He  must  judge  for 
himself.  His  finger  is  on  the  pulse  of  the  community.  He 
comprehends  its  movement&  If  in  his  judgment  the  situation 
is  sufficiently  grave,  he  may  for  the  day  abandon  his  usual 
themes  and  pour  out  his  soul  on  the  one  burning  topic  which 
engrosses  public  attention.     It  might  be  llie  only  topic  on 
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which  he  could  get  a  hearing.  It  might  be  the  most  imprcB- 
flive  way  of  applying  practical  Christianity.  There  is  no  iron 
role  to  prevent.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which  call  for  ^^  sanc- 
tified common  sense."  For  instance,  if  a  strike  is  on,  and 
labor  is  pitted  against  capital,  and  passions  are  ronsed,  and 
factions  are  angry  and  bitter,  who  is  better  fitted  than  the 
pastor  to  play  the  peacemaker  ?  And  what  nobler  work  could 
he  do  for  his  Master  and  for  the  community,  than  to  expound 
the  fi^olden  rule,  the  law  of  service,  the  brotherhood  of  man  ? 
Or  i{  a  demagogue  comes  to  town  with  some  plausible  ism^ 
and  hie  sophistries  threaten  to  carry  the  people  by  storm  and 
set  everything  back  on  the  road  to  anarchy,  who  shall  calm  the 
turmoil  and  restore  the  equilibrium  ?  It  is  right  instruction 
the  people  need,  and  the  pastor  is  the  man  to  give  it. 

When  there  are  no  public  emergencies  to  lift  these  second- 
ary themes  into  matters  of  prime  importance  for  the  pulpit, 
they  may  still  get  a  hearing  as  subordinate  parts  of  other 
sermons,  especially  of  the  expository  sermon.  Here  \a  one  of 
the  advantages  of  expository  preaching.  It  traverses  so  much 
territory,  and  so  various,  that  no  segment  of  human  life  remains 
untouched.  Within  the  verses,  phrases,  fragments  of  phrase, 
which  come  successively  before  the  expounder's  attention,  lie 
hidden  multitudes  of  opportunities  for  dealing  with  these  sec- 
ondary topics.  The  suggestions  are  there,  and  will  force 
themselves  to  the  surface.  They  can  be  evolved  according  to 
the  need.  Turn  to  Cox's  ^apoaitionSj  or  to  Taylor's  volumes, 
JHoees,  Pavly  Elijah^  and  the  rest,  and  you  will  find  brilliant 
examples  of  how  it  can  be  dona 

Another  avenue  of  approach  to  these  subordinate  themes  is 
found  in  the  evening  lecture  and  the  prayer-meeting.  If 
under  ban  in  the  pulpit,  they  are  not  shut  out  from  the  chapel. 
The  larger  hberty,  the  more  colloquial  freedom  of  the  mid- 
week service  admits  a  wide  scope  of  useful  topics.  This  is 
one  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  constant  attendant  upon 
the  social  meetings.  He  draws  from  his  pastor's  fulness  a 
larger  quantity  and  variety  of  familiar  instruction  on  the 
practical  homely  affairs  of  life,  than  the  more  dignified  pulpit 
is  able  to  furnish.  The  pastor's  utterances  there  may  not  be 
fully  equipped  sermons,  but  they  are  brevet-sermons.    They 
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carry  the  same  weight  and  anthoritj,  though  more  social  and 
verDacnlar;  not  so  elevated,  but  more  neighborly;  not  so 
stately,  but  more  popular,  and  covering  a  wider  surface.  The 
prayer-meeting  is  naturally  more  encyclopedic  than  the  pulpit 
The  pastor  has  there  a  freer  range  than  he  has  in  his  sermon. 

It  is  possible  to  utilize  these  minor  topics  in  still  another 
way.  The  pastor  may  put  some  of  his  best  work  into  his 
people,  especially  his  young  people,  by  means  of  winter  even- 
ing classes  in  history,  art,  travels,  or  talks  on  science,  political 
economy,  sociology,  and  the  like.  In  this  way  he  can  share 
with  them  the  best  of  his  reading.  If  he  is  expert  in  botany, 
for  example,  or  astronomy,  or  geology,  he  has  in  that  not  only 
an  exhaustless  source  of  entertainment  for  them,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  impressive  ways  of  pointing  their  minds  "  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  The  sciences  are  full  of  divine 
light.  And  if  he  can  train  the  young  men  and  maidens  of 
his  flock  to  trace  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator  in  the  facts  of 
creation,  he  gives  them  a  large  lift  toward  the  best  education, 
as  well  as  toward  the  Christian  life.  The  more  he  can  inspire 
them  with  enthusiasm  for  such  wholesome  studies,  the  less  will 
they  hanker  after  lower  forms  of  amusement.  They  will  lose 
their  taste  for  the  vulgar  and  coarse ;  and  the  Jim  Crow  buf- 
fooneries which  were  so  seductive  before  will  "  fold  up  their 
tents  like  the  Arab  and  quietly  steal" — somewhere  else.  He 
will  reap  also  for  himself  another  incidental  benefit,  not  to  be 
despised,  in  the  higher  estimate  his  people  will  put  upon  his 
own  acquirements.  They  will  give  him  the  credit  of  a  fuller 
manhood.  They  will  think  of  him  as  a  many-sided  man, 
whose  knowledge  is  not  merely  professional,  and  whose  labors 
are  not  narrowly  confined  to  the  one  thing  he  can  do  in  the 
pulpit.  They  will  never  apply  to  him  Lamb's  witty  repartee 
to  Coleridge,  when  the  great  philosopher  startled  him  with  the 
question,  "Lamb,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?"  "Why," 
stammered  his  friend,  "I-I-I  never  heard  you  do  anything 
elsel" 

The  more  secular  subjects  must  be  left  to  the  press  and  the 
lyceum.  In  these  days  of  cheap  magazines  and  newspapers, 
few  communities  are  so  hidden  in  the  wilderness  as  to  be  shut 
out  from  what  the  great  world  around  is  thinking  of  and  talk- 
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ing  of.  Let  the  pastor  in  a  quiet  way  keep  his  hand  on  the 
reading  of  his  people,  and  so  direct  their  intelligence.  He 
can  bring  influences  to  bear  that  shall  gradually  supplant  the 
trashy  and  help  to  form  a  taste  for  more  substantial  books. 
He  can  raise  the  standard  of  the  commonity  by  introducing 
instructive  lectures  and  entertainments,  which  will  help  to 
wean  people  from  low  comedy  and  key  their  minds  to  higher 
thinking.  If  he  can  prepare  a  lecture  himself,  and  the  neigh- 
boring pastors  can  do  the  same,  a  series  of  exchanges  will  pro- 
vide a  course  of  useful  addresses  not  only  in  his  own  baiUwick 
but  in  all  the  region  round  about  While  therefore  the 
supreme  end  which  the  preacher  always  has  in  view  is  to 
preach  the  great  truths  of  God's  revelation,  he  will  find  in 
these  and  similar  methods  ample  opportunity  for  delivering  his 
mind  upon  any  of  the  topics  which  engross  the  attention  of 
the  world  around  him. 

Jom7  S.  Sewall. 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 
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CURRENT     LITERATURE. 


LuTHBR  AND  THB  RsNAiBSANCB.*— One  of  the  moBt  interesting 
questions  concerning  that  revolutionary  age  in  which  mediffivaJ 
times  came  to  an  end  and  modem  history  hegan  is  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  Luther  to  the  Renaissance.  How  much  of  his 
zeal  for  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  revival  of  classical  studies,  or,  more  accurately,  of  that 
reawakening  of  the  critical  spirit  which  was  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Humanists  ?  On  its  intellectual  side  certainly  the 
Reformation  was  clearly  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Humanism.  Ita 
constant  demand  was,  what  was  the  primitive  Christianity  ?  Are 
your  doctrines,  your  rites,  your  forms,  a  part  of  the  original 
Christianity  as  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  or  are 
they  the  additions  of  later  times?  These  are  genuinely  Hu- 
manistic demands,  and  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
had  been  made  by  Erasmus  in  his  studies  of  the  early  Christian 
literature.  There  was  of  course  this  difference  between  these 
two  that  with  Erasmus  the  scientific  had  been  the  main*object,  or 
it  had  been  only  so  far  practical  as  came  from  a  desire  to  put  the 
real  historical  facts  of  primitive  Christianity  in  such  a  form  that 
they  could  be  known  and  understood  by  every  body  ;  with  Luther, 
however,  the  practical  demand  outweighed  every  other  and  the 
great  object  of  his  work  was  to  restore  to  its  place  in  the  popular 
consciousness  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  great  life-giving  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity.  But  beyond  all  question  the  method  and 
largely  the  spirit  of  Luther's  work  was  distinctly  Humanistic  in 
character,  and  without  the  work  of  the  Humanists  Luther's  could 
have  been  no  more  complete  in  itself  nor  wide  in  its  results  than 
Wyclif's.  Upon  this  point  the  most  diverse  and  conflicting 
statements  are  made  Catholics  like  Janssen  maintain  that  the 
Reformation  is  nothing  more  than  an  outgrowth  of  Humanism ; 
a  logical  step  further  from  the  position  of  the  leaders  of  the  irre- 
ligious wing  of  the  Renaissance.     Others  of  a  more  rationalistic 

*  Luther,  Orotus,  und  Buiten.  Eiae  quelleamaBsize  Barstolluog  des  Yerhalt- 
nisses  Luthers  zam  Humanismus.  Yon  Dr.  Wilhelx  Bsindbll.  Marburg, 
1890. 
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school  contend  that  there  was  in  the  Reformation  a  decided  re- 
action against  the  best  results  of  the  Renaissance,  that  the  Refor- 
mation was  almost  if  not  quite  as  fatal  to  the  development  of 
Humanistic  ideas  as  the  counter-Reformation  in  Italy.  To  the 
authors  mentioned  in  the  book  under  review  as  asserting  this 
may  be  added  Paulsen,  who  displays  an  almost  partisan  bitterness 
in  support  of  this  proposition  in  his  Geschichte  dee  Gelehrten 
Uhterrichts.     What  is  the  truth  about  the  matter  ? 

It  would  be  of  exceeding  interest  to  know  more  completely 
than  we  yet  do,  if  it  is  possible  to  know  it,  just  the  influence  of 
the  Renaissance  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  complex  char- 
acter of  Luther,  and  as  the  inspiration  of  his  revolutionary  acts. 
The  book  before  us  would  seem  to  promise  by  the  second  half  of 
its  title  to  perform  this  service  but  it  really  considers  only  a  part 
of  the  problem  and  that,  taken  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  Luther's 
work,  a  part  of  comparatively  little  importance.  In  the  gradual 
development  of  Luther's  position  from  the  posting  of  the  Theses 
in  1617,  when  he  certainly  intends  no  open  rebellion,  to  his  final 
and  complete  breach  with  Rome  in  1520,  what  was  the  influence 
of  the  Humanistic  party  in  Germany  upon  that  development  and 
especially  of  the  two  members  of  that  party  who  are  named  in 
the  title,  Crotus  and  Hutten.  If  we  are  to  hold,  as  the  author 
seem  to  imply,  that  up  to  the  autumn  of  1518  Luther  was  nothing 
more  than  a  monk  and  that  the  influences  which  led  him  to  take 
his  later  positions  are  to  be  found  beginning  their  work  upon  him 
after  that  date,  then  the  question  studied  here  is  one  of  very  great 
interest.  In  one  sense  it  is  important  with  a  different  under- 
standing of  the  case.  Even  if  Luther's  earlier  life  had  wrought 
in  him  convictions  which  logically  involved  all  the  acts  which 
follow  1617,  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  it  is  the 
succession  of  events  and  influences  which  affect  him  after  that 
date  which  forces  upon  him  a  perception  of  the  full  consequences 
involved  in  his  first  step. 

The  assertion  is  made  that  a  decisive  influence  in  this  direction 
was  exercised  by  Crotus  and  Hutten,  and  that  many  of  Luther's 
ideas  and  sometimes  almost  the  very  forms  of  words  are  traceable 
directly  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  This  assertion  the  author 
subjects  to  a  very  thorough  criticism,  studying  with  German 
minuteness  all  the  documents  which  throw  any  light  upon  the 
period,  taking  greater  pains  than  has  been  done  before  to  ascer- 
tain their  exact  chronological  order,  a  matter  of  decisive  impor- 
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tance  in  one  or  two  cases,  examining  in  the  smallest  detail  every 
suggested  connection  of  ideas,  and  even  identifying  with  much 
plausibility  in  long  known  papers  a  document  or  two  supposed  to 
have  been  lost.  The  conclusion  reached,  which  the  evidence  as 
presented  by  the  author  makes  it  impossible  not  to  acceprt,  is  that 
no  influence  of  any  importance  upon  Luther's  development  can 
be  traced  to  either  of  these  men,  but  that  on  the  contrary  Luther 
exercised  very  decisive  influence  upon  the  ideas  and  the  plans  of 
both  of  them.  The  case  of  Hutten  as  by  far  the  most  important 
occupies  the  largest  share  of  attention.  The  author  supposes  that 
there  are  four  clearly  distinguishable  stages  in  his  relation  to 
Luther.  First,  up  to  the  Leipzig  debate  Hutten  considers  Luther 
simply  as  a  monk  engaged  in  a  monkish  squabble.  Second,  after 
the  Leipzig  debate  he  regards  him  as  a  valuable  ally  worthy  of 
his  support.  Third,  the  tract,  To  the  Christian  N^obility  of  the 
German  Nation,  reveals  to  Hutten  the  full  power  and  effective- 
ness of  Luther's  method  and  he  begins  to  learn  from  him,  and  to 
imitate  him.  He  abandons,  for  example,  the  Latin  and  begins  to 
write  in  German  ;  he  begins  to  make  frequent  use  of  Biblical 
language,  and  he  appeals  more  directly  to  the  people  than  for- 
merly. These  are  all  results  of  Luther's  influence.  The  final 
period  follows  the  conviction  on  Hutten's  part  that  Luther's  cause 
is  really  distinct  from  his  own  and  that  Luther  cannot  be  induced 
to  adopt  any  of  his  revolutionary  ideas.  This  period  begins  with 
January,  1621.  The  author  clearly  writes  with  some  party  bias 
and  yet  it  is  evident  that  his  investigation  is  complete  and  thor- 
ough. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions 
can  be  impeached. 

But  to  prove  no  influence  of  importance  from  various  Human- 
istic leaders  upon  Luther  between  1517  and  1521  is  not  to  prove 
no  influence  of  Humanism  upon  his  work.  Luther's  disregard  of 
authority,  the  freedom  with  which  he  dealt  with  ecclesiatical  tra- 
dition and  with  Biblical  text  and  canon,  his  demand  that  final 
appeal  be  made  to  the  facts  of  history  and  to  the  individual  reason, 
and  his  calm  fearlessness  in  it  all,  that  is,  the  absence  of  that 
superstitious  dread  in  handling  ecclesiastical  pretensions  which 
was  so  frequent  a  phenomenon  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  these — 
and  these  are  all  distinctly  characteristic  of  his  work  however 
clearly  their  opposites  may  at  times  appear — all  these  mark  him 
out  as  a  genuine  child  of  the  Renaissance,  an  impossible  product 
for  any  earlier  age,  unless  such  an  imperfect  and  abortive  ap- 
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pearanoe  as  was  Roger  Bacon,  but  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  Renaissance  age  and  certain  to  apt>ear  somewhere — every 
where  almost,  before  it  had  ended.  But  it  may  be  impossible,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  men  in  whom  the  spirit  of  an  age  is  incar- 
nate, to  trace  any  separable  and  specific  influence  of  Renaissance 
ideas  upon  his  growth.  It  is  a  case  of  mother's  milk  and  not  of 
schooling.  But  whether  it  be  traced  to  any  definite  source  or 
only  to  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
Humanistic  element  in  Luther's  make-up.  It  is  vitally  necessary 
indeed  to  recognize  the  complexity  of  his  character.  No  study 
of  his  work  can  be  worth  the  making  which  takes  account  of  only 
a  single  side  of  his  nature.  At  least  three  constant  traits  must  be 
kept  in  view  at  every  step  of  his  career — this  Humanistic  spirit ; 
his  theological  tendency — the  demand  for  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  the  primary  facts  of  religion  ;  and  his  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness, his  intense  realization  of  the  guilt  of  sin  as  resting  on  the 
individual  soul.  But  Luther  was  also  in  many  ways  a  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  monk  and  a  schoolman ;  and  he  was  again  a 
thorough  German.  He  was  narrow  minded  here  and  broad 
minded  there,  so  intense  in  his  convictions  as  to  have  no  slightest 
perception  of  their  contradictions,  and  placed  at  such  a  point  of 
time  that  both  his  broad  liberalism  and  his  narrow  prejudice 
became  historic  forces.  The  man  who  will  analyze  the  work  of 
Luther  in  its  fullness  has  many  things  to  keep  in  mind. 

Oborqb  B.  Adams. 


Sabatibb's  "Thb  Apostlb  Paul."* — Students  of  Paulinism 
have  long  been  familiar  with  this  work  in  the  original  the  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1881.  Its  translation  into  English 
has  long  been  desired  and  has  at  last  been  accomplished  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  book.  The  translator  and 
editor.  Professor  Findlay  of  Headingley  College,  Leeds,  is  a 
most  competent  scholar  and  has  added  to  the  value  of  the  work 
by  introducing  some  foot-notes  and  especially  by  appending  an 
elaborate  essay  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

*Tke  Apostle  Paul:  A  Sketch  of  the  Development  of  his  Doctrine,  By 
A..  Sabatieb,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  in  Paris.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  Edited,  with  an  additional  essay  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
by  George  G.  Fmdlay,  B. A.,  Author  of  "  Galatians  "  in  *'  The  Expositor's  Bible: 
New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  404. 
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We  can  best  serve  those  who  are  not  acqaainted  with  SabatierV 
book  by  indicating  how  it  differs  from  some  other  well-known 
works  on  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  differs  from  biographies  of  Paul 
like  Conybeare  and  Howson's  in  not  relating  the  story  of  the 
Apostle's  life  in  detail,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  events  of  his  life 
are  especially  significant  for  the  history  of  his  ideas.  The  volume 
presents  exactly  what  the  secondary  title  promises :  a  sketch  of 
the  development  of  PattPs  doctrine.  It  differs  from  treatises 
on  the  Pauline  theology  like  those  of  TJsteri  and  Pfleiderer  in 
being  more  historical  and  biographical  and  less  purely  doctrinal 
It  devotes  one  chapter  at  the  close  to  Paul's  theological  system, 
but  the  four  which  precede  this,  trace  the  course  of  his  thought 
as  reflected  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles  from  his  conversion  onward. 
How  the  book  differs  from  works  which  treat  distinctively  of 
Paul's  Theology  may  be  seen  from  the  titles  of  these  first  fonr 
chapters  :  The  Sources  of  Paul's  System  of  Thought ;  The  Period 
of  Missionary  Activity ;  The  Period  of  the  great  Confiicts,  and 
The  Paulinism  of  later  Times.  The  book  which,  perhaps,  comes 
nearest  to  Sabatier's  in  design  and  scope  is  Matheson's  Spiritual 
Development  of  St,  Paul,  They  differ,  however,  in  this  :  Mathe- 
son  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  Paul's  inner,  personal  devel- 
opment ;  Sabatier  traces  the  development  of  his  teaching.  The 
attempt  of  Matheson  is  more  bold  and  difficult ;  Sabatier  has 
kept  on  firmer  historical  ground  and  has  given  his  readers,  in  gen- 
eral, more  secure  and  trustworthy  results.  Matheson's  qnite 
brilliant  work  is  often  the  product  of  a  vivid  imagination  rather 
than  of  precise  exegesis  ;  Sabatier's  proceeds  in  a  more  scientific 
method  upon  such  historic  evidence  as  is  available. 

It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  points  in  which  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  author,  if  our  present  task  were  to  refute  his  opiniong 
instead  of  to  explain  the  scope  and  value  of  his  book.  We  will 
indicate  in  a  word  a  few  of  his  positions  upon  important  or  contro- 
verted points.  He  rejects  the  psychological  explanation  of  Paul's 
conversion  ;  holds  that  he  wrote  four  £pistles  to  the  Corinthians 
of  which  we  have  the  second  and  fourth  ;  that  from  the  writing  of 
n.  Corinthains  he  gave  up  the  expectation  of  surviving  the  parou- 
sia  ;  that  the  Roman  church  was  predominantly  Jewish-Christian ; 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  is  net  Pauline,  and 
that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not  genuine.  His  editor  has  given 
in  his  essay  an  able  defense  of  the  contrary  opinion  on  this  last 
subject. 
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If  one  wishes,  not  merely  to  learn  the  facts  of  Paul's  life,  but 
to  study  Paul  the  man,  the  thinker,  and  the  theologian,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  useful 
helps  which  he  can  employ.  If  one  wishes  a  clear  and  vivid 
statement  of  Paul's  main  ideas  in  their  historical  development 
and  as  they  were  called  out  by  the  special  circumstances  which 
occasioned  most  of  his  letters,  he  cannot  find,  in  moderate  com- 
pass and  in  non-technical  form,  a  better  book  than  this.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  graphic  and  interesting  style  from  beginning 
to  end.  Better  than  any  other  book  which  we  know  will  it  serve 
for  the  non-professional  student  of  Paul  the  double  purpose  of  an 
introduction  to  his  Epistles  and  an  exposition  of  his  theology.  If 
peraons  who  have  never  been  able  to  read  Paul's  letters  with 
interest  and  appreciation  and  who  really  wish  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
would  avail  themselves  of  a  few  such  aids  as  Sabatier  has  fur- 
nished us,  a  wholly  new  light  would  shine  into  the  more  difficult 
Epistles.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  anyone  to  understand  the 
Pauline  Epistles  who  does  not  know  considerable  about  the  apos- 
tolic age,  the  conditions  out  of  which  those  Epistles  sprang,  and 
various  ends  which  they  were  severally  designed  to  serve.  One 
who  cannot  make  an  independent  study  of  that  subject  must  get 
the  most  essential  information  from  the  best  available  helps.  For 
this  service  Sabatier's  "  sketch  "  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 
the  household  library  of  every  intelligent  Christian  family. 

Obobob  B.  Stbvens. 


Calliab.*  —This  book  aims  to  give  incidentally,  in  the  form  of 
a  story,  information  with  regard  to  Greek  life  and  manners  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  The  story  is  not  paramount, 
but  rather  the  information  and  the  stimulus  to  forming  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  period.  The  idea  is  not 
new.  The  German  scholar,  Becker,  half  a  century  ago,  in  his 
"  Gallus  "  gave  a  picture  of  Roman  life,  and  a  view  of  Greek  life 
in  '*  Charicles," — both  of  which  books  have  been  translated  into 
English  with  some  omissions.  But  these  German  novels  were 
burdened  with  learned  excursuses,  with  abundant  untranslatsd 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  and  with  references  to  the  original 
sources  of  information.     The  author  of  "Callias,"  who  is  well 

*  CaUias ;  A  Tale  of  the  FaU  of  Athens,  Bj  Bev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  Mead- 
yille  (The  Chautauqua-Centuiy  Press),  1891. 
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known  to  our  young  people  by  his  "Stories  from  VirgU," 
'*  Stories  from  Homer,'*  etc.,  has  guarded  against  Becker's  load 
of  learning ;  he  uses  no  Greek  or  Latin  words  and  a  minimum  of 
technical  expressions.  He  is  not  a  professional  archsDologist, 
and,  indeed,  a  pedant  might  think  that  more  arch»ological  and 
historical  information  could  have  been  given  without  interfering 
with  the  course  of  the  story,  and  might  desire  greater  accuracy 
in  some  details.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  scene  in  the 
great  theater  at  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  the 
"Frogs"  of  Aristophanes.  The  introduction  of  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  theater  and  of  such  a  play,  is  well ;  but  the  author  makes 
the  curtain  to  be  let  down,  in  accordance  with  the  old  edition  of 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  which  was  published  before 
scholars  knew  that  in  the  best  period,  the  Greek  theatre  had  no 
curtain.  This  is  but  one  of  the  archaBological  infelicities  [which 
are  found  here  and  there  in  the  book.  No  allusion  is  made  to 
Greek  art.  When  remarks  on  Attic  topography  are  introduced 
they  seem  inexact. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  called  Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponicns, 
but  in  an  epilogue  the  author  tells  the  reader  that  this  is  not  the 
historical  man  of  Chat  name.  Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  is 
such  a  well-known  character,  however,  and  so  different  from  the 
hero  of  the  novel,  that  the  liberty  taken  with  the  name  seems 
unwarrantable.  In  order  to  secure  a  romantic  interest  for  the 
narrative,  a  maiden  is  introduced ;  and  that  she  may  have 
sufficient  freedom  of  action  to  make  a  love-scene  possible,  she  is 
made  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  mother.  But  even  thus  the 
limits  of  historical  probability  are  reached  when  Hermione  meets 
Callias,  and  receives  the  avowal  of  his  love,  on  the  mound  oi 
Marathon. 

The  book  is  disfigured  by  several  mistakes  in  print,  some  of 
which  will  confuse  the  ordinary  reader.  Phrygian  becomes 
Thurgian  (p.  39);  Poseidonia's,  Pacidoninus  (p.  23)  ;  Malea, 
Malta  (p.  53) ;  Thrasyllus,  Meranylus  (p.  99) ;  Decelea,  Decekia 
(p.  164)  ;  minae,  himal  (p.  253) ;  Gryllus,  Qrythm  (p.  323). 
Several  slips  are  seen  in  the  notes  on  Greek  money :  the 
drachma  is  said  to  consist  of  five  obols,  instead  of  six  (p.  46); 
a  mina  is  said  to  be  equal  to  £20,  instead  of  about  $20  (p.  253) ; 
a  talent  is  called  equal  "  to  $3500,  equivalent,  it  is  probable,  to 
much  more  in  actual  value," — ^instead  of  to  about  $1000  (the 
value  of  the  silver  being  indeed  less  than  $900  at  present  ''on  a 
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gold  basis").  Doubtless  most  of  these  errors  are  due  to  the 
distance  between  anthor  and  printer. 

Some  readers  will  be  sorry  that  this  story  does  not  introduce 
them  to  Athens  at  the  time  of  its  glory, — ^to  Pericles  and 
Phidias,  to  Sophocles  and  Thucydides.  But  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades  appear  prominently,  and  considerable  passages  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato  are  paraphrased. 

The  illustrations  are  good  enough  in  themselves,  though  few, 
but  they  illustrate  nothing.  The  Parthenon  is  not  mentioned 
within  fifty  pages  of  the  out  of  that  temple,  if  indeed  it  is  men- 
tioned at  all  in  the  book.  Even  the  Acropolis  does  not  seem  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  thus  the  wood-cut  of  it  in  its 
present  condition  seems  rather  lonely. 

This  story  of  Greek  life,  then,  is  not  accurate  in  every  detail, 
but  it  is  told  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  freshness,  and 
introduces  the  reader  to  several  important  historical  personages, 
and  gives  a  fairly  satisfactory  picture  of  Athenian  life  at  the 
close  of  its  century  of  glory.  S. 


Colonial  Rbcobds  of  Connkcticut,  1775-1776,  Vol.  xv.* 
— The  publication  of  the  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
which  was  begun  forty  years  ago  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  is  at  last  completed.  The  fifteenth 
volume,  which  lies  before  us,  terminates  the  series.  The  first 
three  volumes  were  edited  by  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hoadly,  who  commenced  his 
editorial  labors  with  volume  fourth,  1689-1706.  That  volume 
appeared  in  1868  ;  and,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  this  accurate 
student  of  Connecticut  history  has  pursued  his  work  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  till  at  last  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  having  their  public  records,  as  far  as  they 
are  known  to  be  in  existence,  preserved  in  a  form  which  makes 
it  possible  to  consult  them  with  ease.  It  should  be  also  under- 
stood that  very  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hoadly  for  his  zeal  in 
looking  up  a  large  number  of  documents,  now  in  the  archives  of 
various  historical  societies,  or  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 

•  ♦  The  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  ConnecHcut^  from  May  1775  to  June  1776; 
inclusive,  with  the  Journal  of  the  Council  of  Safety  for  June  7,  1775,  to  October 
2,  1776,  and  an  Appendix  containing  aome  Council  Proceedings,  1663-1710,  vol. 
XV.  Transcribed  and  edited  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  ChabLbs  J.  Hoadlt,  LL.D.,  State  Librarian. 
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and  incorporating  them  in  the  published  volames,  so  as  to  illus- 
trate, as  far  as  possible,  those  periods  of  history  where  the  pablic 
records  are  now  deficient. 

But  this  series  of  seventeen  volumes  will  ever  be  of  importance 
beyond  the  limits  of  Connecticut.  How  important  they  are, 
might  be  made  to  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  that  have 
been  repeatedly  expressed  by  those  who  have  studied  her  early 
history.  We  have  only  space  for  the  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  one  or  two  of  these  students.  Says  one  of 
them  :  "  Connecticut,  in  her  early  history,  more  fitly  represented 
and  typified  the  American  nation  that  was  to  be — ^included  more 
of  the  germs  of  the  future  growth,  more  of  the  rudimental 
tendencies  which  in  their  full  development  constitute  and  honora- 
bly distinguish  the  American  character — than  any  other  of  the 
original  colonies  or  States."  As  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  "  war 
governor  "  of  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  has  been  accepted  as 
the  typical  American  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  Connecticut 
is  the  typical  colony.  Her  institutions  and  her  legislation  gave 
the  earliest,  freest,  and  most  perfect  manifestation  of  those  ideas 
which  were  to  be  the  glory  of  the  future  ages.  We  quote  again: 
"  If  we  pass  from  the  government  as  organized  to  the  govern- 
ment as  administered,  and  examine  what  we  may  call  the  every- 
day life  of  the  State,  we  shall  find  Connecticut  entitled  to  the 
same  precedence,  as  having  furnished  the  best  examples  in  colo- 
nial times  of  genuine  republicanism  in  practice,"  "  The  Republi- 
can idea,  which  dwelt  as  an  actuating  force  or  inmost  sense  in  all 
the  New  England  colonies,  received  upon  her  soil  its  best  and 
most  perfect  development." 

We  should  like  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  our  readers  with 
what  Mr.  Bancroft  has  said  on  this  subject ;  and  cannot  forbear 
the  expression  of  the  hope  that  they  may  be  led  to  read  once 
more  the  well-known  "  Historical  Estimate  "  of  the  State,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  for  the  Legislature  of  1851. 

We  repeat,  that  the  value  of  what  Mr.  Hoadly  has  done  in 
making  these  public  records  accessible  to  all  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  we  wish  distinctly  to  recognize  the  good  taste 
which  he  has  everywhere  shown  in  the  execution  of  the  task  to 
which  he  has  devoted  the  labors  of  so  many  years. 
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Joseph  Hahdy  Neksima* — This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
biography  of  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  was  a  native  of  Japan, 
born  January  14  (O.  S.),  1843.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  ardently 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Besides  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  other  elementary  studies,  he  had  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  Chinese  classics  and  had  learned 
the  Dutch  language  so  as  to  read  it.  In  studying  algebra  he 
used  a  text-book  in  that  language.  The  reading  of  a  Japanese 
translation  of  Robinson  Crusoe  awakened  in  him  the  desire  to 
visit  foreign  lands.  Reading  some  Christian  books,  he  was  led  to 
see  the  insufiiciency  of  the  religions  of  the  Japanese  and  to  look 
to  God  as  his  heavenly  Father.  The  process  of  experience  and 
thought  by  which  he  became  a  decided  Christian  is  not  further 
narrated. 

The  Japanese  were,  at  that  time,  forbidden  to  leave  the  coun- 
try without  permission  from  the  goveniment.  But  Neesima 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Japanese  officials  and 
secured  passage  to  China  in  an  American  ship  ;  thence  he  secured 
passage  in  another  ship  to  the  United  States.  He  worked  his 
passage,  having  previously  studied  the  theory  of  navigation. 
The  captain  became  interested  in  him  and,  on  arriving  at  Boston, 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy,  the  owner  of  the  ship. 
He  became  like  a  father  to  him  and  paid  the  expenses  of  his 
education  during  his  residence  in  this  country.  Neesima  studied 
first  in  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  then  in  Amherst  College, 
and  finally  in  the  Theological  School,  at  Andover.  During  this 
period  he  was  employed  by  a  Japanese  Commission,  investiga- 
ting the  educational  methods  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  and 
with  them  traveled  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  more  than  a 
year.  On  his  return  he  completed  his  studies  at  the  Theological 
School  in  Andover,  and  then  returned  to  Japan.  He  was  a  man 
of  large  views  and  formed  far-reaching  plans  for  Christian  edu- 
cation in  his  own  country.  He  accomplished  much  in  realizing 
them  in  founding  the  Doshisha  and  making  great  progress  in 
developing  it  into  a  university.  His  early  death  at  the  age  of  47 
was  an  immense  loss  to  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan.  What 
he  had  accomplished  justified  the  expectation  of  still  more  re- 
markable results  of  his  efforts,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged. 

♦  lAfi  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima;  by  Joseph  Shbkbuhnb  Hardt. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.    1891,  pp.  vi.  and  350. 
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This  biography  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Mr.  Neerama's 
own  letters  and  other  writings.  The  reader  is  continaously 
delighted  with  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  his  character,  his 
deep  and  earnest  piety,  his  enthusiasm  for  acquiring  knowledge 
and  advancing  education,  his  patience,  perseverance,  strength  and 
efficiency  in  his  work,  and  his  power  of  gaining  access  to  and 
influence  over  men. 


FoBTT  YsABS  AMONG  THE  ZuLUs.* — ^This  volume  is  a  record 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  reminiscences  of  what  come  under  his  own  obser- 
vation and  experience  during  his  forty  years  residence  and  work 
among  the  Zulus  of  South  Africa  as  a  Christian  missionary.  He 
has  not  attempted  to  write  a  consecutive  history  of  the  mission, 
but  has  grouped  together  in  successive  chapters  what  he  has  to 
say  on  important  topics  respecting  which  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  mission  desire  information.  The  narrative  is  bright  and 
sprightly,  abounding  in  anecdotes  of  incidents  illustrating  the 
life,  habits  and  character  of  the  Zulus  and  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries among  them.  The  volume  contains  much  interesting 
information  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Zulus,  their  country  and  its 
products,  the  progress  of  civilization  under  English  influence, 
the  life  and  work  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  success  in  estab- 
lishing Christian  churches  and  schools.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  book  and  whoever  begins  to  read  it  will  hardly  fail  to 
read  it  through  with  eagerness.  And  the  reader  must  admire  the 
self-devotedness,  the  patient  endurance  and  perseverance,  the 
lofty  Christian  character,  and  the  efficient  and  beneficent  work  of 
the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  been  employed  in  the  mis- 
sion. In  reading  the  book  one  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
joy  of  the  missionaries  in  their  work  under  all  its  privations  and 
hardships,  their  heartfelt  interest  in  the  people,  and  their  strong 
attachment  to  their  field  of  labor.  No  persons  find  more  real 
satisfaction  and  happiness  in  life  than  Christian  missionaries. 
This  volume  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  very  effective  in  quickening  interest  in  mission-work. 

♦  Foo'ty  Years  among  the  Zulus.  By  JosiAH  Ttlkr,  Missionary  of  the  A,  B.  C 
F.  M.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society.     Pp.  300. 
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JAPONICA. 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  FuUv  illustrated  by  Robert  Blum.  Large 
8vo,  $3.00.  Sir  Edwin  AmokVs  poetic  and  sympathetic  study  of 
the  Japanese  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  handsome  of  the  holi- 
day books. 

OCBAN  STEAMSHUPS. 

By  various  authors.    Fully  illustrated.    8vo,  $3.00. 

ON  THE  BORDER  WITS  CROOK. 

By  Captain  John  G.  Boubke,  U.  S.  A.    Illustrated,  8vo,  $3.50. 

PATRICK  HENRY. 

Life,  Correspondence  and  Speeches.  By  William  Wirt  Henry. 
With  Portrait.  Eleven  hundred  sets  printed  from  type.  3  vols., 
8vo,  net  $12.00.  "It  has  been  a  rare  service  that  the  author  has 
rendered  his  countrymen  in  giving  us  this  charming  biography.  It 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature." — N,  F.  Observer, 

THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON. 

The  Story  as  told  by  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.    By  James  Anthony  Froude.     8vo,  $2.50. 

ACROSS  RUSSIA. 

From  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Observer.    Illustrated.    12mo,  $1.50. 

FAMOUS  WOMEN  OF  THE  FRENCH  COURT. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Each 
volume  with  Portrait.    12mo,  $1.25, 

THE  LIFE  OF  AUSTIN  FHELFS. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (Mrs.  Ward).  Illustrated.  8vo, 
$2.00. 

THE   SABBATH   IN   PURITAN   NEW   ENG- 
LAND. 

By  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle.    12mo,  $1.25. 


\*  The  above  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  mil  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  price, 

OHABLES  SOEIBNER'S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Tills  prepiuraiian  Ib  reoamineaided  by  PhTdiclasiB  as  a 
excellent  and  agreeable  tonlo  and  appetiser*  It 
icii  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  aiid  body,  Im* 
ffenewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  fsmo-    j 

I 

P.  W.  TiiOMA3»  Grand  Bapidsi  Mich,,  ftays :    *'Oo6  of  Ibft    ' 
ef  toDics,    It  grv<?8  ylgor,  f  r  r^gtli  and  qtitei  riaep.'' 

H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  K.  T*^  says ;    **  It  has  |>r<;>v©d  of 
It  valuci  for  Uh  t<)nic  and  nc^vivirybig  ioflu&tioe.^ 

r,  IL  WiixLUis,  LeEoy,  N.  Y.,  says :    "  A  good  general  ionic 
worthy  of  trial/* 

E*  IL  SrEuiiiAiCj  Went  Brattleboro,  Vk,  aaya :    ^Besi  took 
isiid.'* 
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